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DISTRICT  OF  MASSACmiSETTS,  TO  WIT: 

BE  it  xcmemberedt  That  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Jolf ,  A.  D.  181!,  and  fo  the  thirtp 
tixth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  of  America,  THOMAS  B  WAIT, 
^  00.  of  the  Mid  distnct,  liaTe  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  hook,  the  right 
whereof  thejrfl^hB  «  praprieton,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

A  Geographical  and  Historical  r<ru»  cf  the  f^tHd:  eahibiting  a  complete  delineation  o» 
the  natural  and  artificial  features  of  each  eoiintry;  and  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  origin 
of  the  different  naUons,  their  poUiieal  cerolnioni.  and  progress  in  arts  sciences,  literature^ 
commerce«  etc.  The*  whole  comprising  all  that  b  important  m  the  geography  of  the  ^lAe, 
and  the  hhlory  «r  mattldnd.  By  :John  BIglaiid,  author  of  *  LeWers  on  Ancient  and  »fodem 
Hisiory,"  •*KHip  on  rarioun  sol||eQt»k''  ete*  eie.  Wi*  lf*es,  eomoting  and  improring 
th**  pan  which  relate^  to  iho  American  Continent  and  Idands.  By  Jedidiah  Morse,  IXD. 
A.AA  S.H.S,  author  of  the  American  Univenal  Geography,  etc    In  fire  voluftes. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  intitled,  •*  An  Act  (br  the 
KncoorBgemeiit  rf  Learning,  by  seeormg'  the  Copies  of  Maps,  aiarti,  and  Books,  to  the 
Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  timet  tbeffein  raentkmed;^  and  also  to 
an  act  intitled,  **  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  intitled,  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  teaming,  by  aecntio^  the  eopks  of  Maps,  Oians,  and  Books,  to  the  antkocs  end  proprie- 
tors of  t'Wf  copies  dittiog  the  times  thecon  ntenttom4;  and  extending  the  besieau  theccof 
to  Uic  Arts  of  Pengniogi  EDgnring)  nA  Etching  Historical,  and  other  Prints." 

WILLIAM  S.  SHAW, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  Massachosetu. 
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GENERAL  DIVISION 


Of  xas 


TERRAQUEOUS  GLOBE. 


VOLUME  L 

EUHOPE.— GENERAL  DESGRIPnON. 

ENGLAND. 

CHAP.  I.— Names  given  to  the  whole  iaUnd  and  to  ita  aouthern  part ; 
geographical  position  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  4  England,  includ- 
ing Wales ;  situation,  extent,  face  of  the  countiy,  mountains,  rivers, 
canals,  lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, zoology,  natural  curiosities,  artificial  curiosities,  and  Anti- 
quities.—.Vol.  1.  p«  8  to  38. 

CHAP.  II. — Chief  cities  and  towns,  edifices,  islands.^London,  its  sito*- 
[  tion;  its  origin  |  its  ancient  state  under  the  Romans  4  description  of 

modem  London  ;  advantages  and  defects  ;  consequences  of  the  confla- 
:  grationinl666;  principal  structures ;  bridges;  squares  1  population  im 

^X*       in  the  reign  of  Henry  II ;  of  Edward  III ;  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  at  the 
Tf^    commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  in  the  middle  of  the  eigli- 
I  ^     teenth  century;  present  population;  annual  consumption;  immense 

commerce ;  numerous  and  extensive  manufactures ;  breweries :  places 
of  public  si'orship  s  distinguishing  cbamcteristics  of  London  9  descrip- 
tion  of  the  environs.  Brithh  /\rf««— Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
Whitehaven,  Sunderland,  Bristol,  Whitby,  Portsmouth,  Plymoiithy  des- 
cription of  those  places,  their  shipping  and  commerce.^^ji/aiu/et>ir#/— 
Bath,  York,  Norwich,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  des- 
cription of  those  towns,  their  trade  and  manufactures;  other  towns  of 
the  next  importance.— /«/aW«.—Wight9  Guernsey,  lersey,  Anglesey, 
Man,  islands  of  Scilly.-ATdl.  I.  p.  39  to  79. 

f^  CHAP.  III.— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arts  and  sciences, 

-^  literature  and  commerce.^State  of  society  among  the  ancient  Britons; 

F**  VOL.  I.  C 
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fion^a«tof  i^ngUnd  byth«lloflMU)ft«  state  oC.lbe  coaniiyimdBrthe  lU^ 
mw ;  oon«equ«»c«ft  of  ibe  Jevics  made  in  Britain  kr  the  Roman  ar- 
Uiiea  t  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Romana  i '  coaaequencea  of  that 
event  i  introduction  of  the  Saxons ;  establishment  of  the  heptarchy  s 
uhtoo  of  the  Saxon  monarch^ ;  WItena  Gemote  «f  the  ancient  daxons^ 
and  othe^  notbem  nations  ;  sUte  of  society  attion|^  the  Anglo^-Saxons  i 
•  Dai^sh  conquest;  No1*man  conquest  |  oolitiequencefl  of  that  event; 
^<#sof  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II ;  of  Edward 
III »  views  of  society  at  dilTetant  t>ertods  of  English  histoiT' «  i^fbrttia^ 
lion  Of  rtUgion  ;  characters  of  die  ^nglisfi  monarehs  $  rmportant  reign 
'  of  George  Ifl.— Vol  L  p.  80to  369. 

Chap.  IV.— Present  state  of  Britain,  political  and  moral,  religion,  go- 
^MMieiit,  laws,  army,  navy,  rev^Ue,  oommeree,  manofftctares,  aKs  and 

^  aeloittea^  laffgtege,  literatiire,  edtttation,popQlM!ion,  manoers,  etistoms, 
national  character.— VoL  I.  p.  361  ^0^40$:  -    >  .     . 

VoitsnlE  It 

^-*-  .^•'  •  •'"■  ••    SCOTLAND.    •        "  '''•'^" 

CKAP,  L?-«iUii*iMi^Mtcnt»  ^ee  ef  the  country^  8u^--*Vol.lL  p.>3'toi^4. 

• ,         .  '  .'  —  •>.  -1^ 

CHAP.  IT.— Principal  cities  and  towns,  edifices,  islands. — Herring  fishe<» 
riea4  deaeription  of  Edinbtirghr  i^aai^M^  Perth,  Aherdben^  DuhdM, 
and.  oaba9i.f«marUrie  uwns  oESooUaiid^  their  trmdei  mahufiunures, 
&e.T^.f<9P#lli#£ifill«dr;t**flehdde8^0riDneys,  Shetland  ishnds^  tbeirphysi- 
cal  and  moral  etacmnataneea  9  lemarks ;  herring'  iishenes,  ibctr  ioiipor- 
.    ftanqeu-^fVol^ Ihtp*  5  to  37.  t 

,  ,>  .J  '    •  •  .•  ,     « 

CHAP,  111.'— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  &c.— Frcqufnt  wars 
,  v<rith  England  ;  fe^udal  system  ;  dependence*  of  tl^  crown  on  Uienpbi- 
'  tity ;  power  of  the  feudal  lords ;  refonnation  of  religion  •\aiagular/dis- 
posai)  of  the  church  Unds ;  union  of  ScotlsDjd  with  Engl:^ ;  liappy 
consequences  of  that  union  ;  general  remarks  on  tJie  events  of  SqoUisli 
history  ;  views  of  the  state  of  society,  commerce,  &o»  at  diSprentgeri- 
;    ods,— Vol.  11.  p.  38  to  87-  ,    ,  ^, 

CHAP:  IV>«Pff«sent  state,  political  and  moral,  commerce,  irrannfactufes, 
liveratttt^  and^scfenee,  edoeation,  poptiUtion,  with  some  tigtoatits  reU- 
tiveto  that  subject  at'dtii^rent  periods,  manners,  ^uitoms,  national 
character.— Vol  II.  p.  88  to  97.  .  . .      .      j .    , ,. 

IRELAND.  / 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  name,  face  of  Uie  country^  ^oMntains, 
'  rivers,  morasses,  9oiI|  climate^  Teg<$table  pupductLons,  &<;.— VoL  U*  p. 

'  48  toior  ' 


CAAP.  !F.^MtM>f|Nil  oitict  Md  loiimi.i-^IMdki»  Cork;  tlMMelt,  Wa- 
terfbrd,  G«lwfty»  B«lfliit,  4eMff)ptioA  ;  coi»Hierce»  flMiliillMiiref »  M.— 
Vol.  H.  p.  1(»1»  lis.  ' 

CHAP.  IU.*-HUtorkU  view,  progrewi  of  socm^,  aMV--*OI«ic«rity  of  the 
ancient  hislory  of  IreUod »  iatro^uclioo  of  CbcittiMuty  i  Inab  laqpki 
fianed  for  their  leanung ;  refleatoM  on  the  fkate  of  literature  yiCr  «i 

:  early  period  in  Ireland  i  m}am»  of  the  Uiah  avcbUeeture  previews  to 
the  KngUab  •conquest,  ifidic«tiv^of  no  gvfat  degree  of  civilUation  1 4Dn» 
queat  of  pa|:^  of  Ireland  i^y  the.  Danea  ;  conquest  by  the  English  in  |he 
iteign  of  Henry  II. ;  transactions  since  thai  period  s  vafipiiafevellsifbot 
happily  subdued  ;  union  with  England.— Vol.  II.  p,  116  to  134* 

CSHAP.  I V.r->Piesent  state»  political  and  moral,  agriculture,  eeiwtfce, 
manufsfti«ref,,1aQgiiafe,  literature,  arts,  manners,  citstonks,  afidnation^ 
alcharacter.— Vol.lI.p.  13^|oU4,  .  - 


FRirNCR 

CHAP.  L—Situation,  eztei^»  ^i^n^ioi^^d  and  new  divisions,  face  of 
the  countiy,  mountains,  rivers,  canak,  lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters, 
soil;  clim^te^  vegetable  ptoduelinne,  Meiogyi^inituvsl^isUfieBitieV  ^(^' 
quities  and  artificial  curiositiesL^Vol.  II.  p.  145  tQ  162.  , 

CHAP.  1t*^PrtneipalDili«s  and  tetrns^' edifices,  islands.*<^^^r/i.«-^tua' 
tion  of  Basis  (  descriptioif  «f  tiie-  olyir  iu  eskenl  t  eufipoMA  pOpula- 
tion^  «Bowdcd  atfeetn  s  nttmeseds  carnages  i  publiek  edlfiees  %  national 
■rasskun;  publielibfsries;  eommevce  i  first  IriitoHcalrnotideerPlu-is 
by  Cxsar ;  its  ancient  state;  progressive  Impronreineatf  eMacganent 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  Agustus ;  embellished  by  succeeding  moniu'chv.  j 
hni^tMstde^ts  iA  the  reign  of  Louis  XtV  ;  eflfects  of  the  r6volutioi^  on 
ihd  sticte  of  the  French  metropolis  ;  environs  of  Paris  ;  Sf.  Cloud  ; 
VefSain^s*;  melancholy  reflections  on  human  affairs ;  Trianon^  ficlle- 
vtlfe  ;'Mofithtsrtre;  St.  Germaine  ;  Vincenrtes;  comparison  of  the  en- 
'  Vlrbhs  oft*atIs  with  those  of  London  ;  Lyons,  Thoukiuse,  tlouen,  Lfsie, 
"Valehcienneiir,  M^7,  Nancy^  Strasburg,  Orleans,  Bourdeaux,  Ti^arseilles, 
Kantes,  L'Orient,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Brest,  Toulon,  descriptions  of  those 
.  |uU(ea  /^n^  f^fts,  tjbeir  commerce^  8f c.  Edificea  of  F]:ance»gf»thio  oathe- 
^ifi,^c,h»tei^ux^  bridges.— Frencli  ishkodsy— OleroD»  Belkislei  Isle  de 

, ,  iaii^  H^Bo^f  Corsica.— VoU  IL  p,  y53  to  ^«4. 

eHAP.  ni.— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arts  aiid  sciences,  of 

literature  and  commerce. — State  of  the  ancient  Gauls  :  conquest  of  the 

country  by  Julius  Cxsar ;  'f/ki(^b'  ryAAins  a  Roman  province  almost 

500  years  ;  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Franks  ;  ^stablishmeQt  of 

'  ttie  fl^eh' monarchy ;  state  oT  France  under  the  kings  of  the  ftr8t,race  f 

*  kise  offb^litfalres  an  Paltis  ;  istablhhmeht  of  the  second  jmce  i  reign 


«ndp(»q^iytoof  l)h»rirWM<w^i  FrwitCi  CknaMiri  uid  lUlj  united  & 
Fnmce  se|Mirated  from  the  empire  4  state  of  France  midevthe  CArlovin- 
gian  race ;  feudal  system  all  powerful ;  debilitated  condition  of  the  kings ; 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet  i  reigns  of  his  successors  ;  Crotsades,  their 
origin  and  effects  {  decline  of  the  feudal  system  and  aggrandi2ed  power 
of  the  crown  ;  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy  under  Phillip 
Augustus  ;  the  university  of  Paris  becomes  famous ;  the  city  enlarged ; 
the  streets  of  Paris  first  pared ;  arts  and  sciences  begin  to  revive ;  wars 
with  England ;  miserable  state  of  France  at  the  accession  of  Charles  V. 
and  of  Charles  VII ;  France  m  subjection  to  England ;  Maid  of  Orleans ; 
expulsion  of  the  English  {  a  standing  army  established  by  Charles  VII ; 
augmented  by  Louis  XI ;  tyrannical  reign  of  Louis  XI ;  he  reduces  the 
nobles  ;  ahnoat  annihilates  the  feudal  aystem  i.his  cbankctf^c  1  reiigioua 
wars  of  France  ;  horrid  Bartholomew  massacre  j  noblea  again,  acquire 
power  and  almost  independence  ;  vigorous  adroiniBtration  of  .Cardinal 
Richelieu;  total  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system  »  noaaBcby  rendered 
absolute  ;  reign  of  Louis  XIV  ;  his  wars  and  improveaienta  1  progress 
of  infidelity  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV ;  leign  of  Louis  XVI ;  causes  of 
the  revolution;  its  horrid  enormities;  its  dreadiul  consequences  to 
Pranoe  and  to>Eufop«  «  mvotiitiOMDy  wars  ;  elevation  of  the  empefor 
Kapolaent  Ms  anoeeasee  ;  geiie««l  retitw  of  the  history  of  France ;  views 
ofsoefetfin  FNBiee  at  deferent  periods  ;  itstartous  revolutions,  8ic. ; 
reflectiona  on  the  tale' tremendous  events  of  the  important  history  of 
that  country.^Vol.  li.  p.  1^  to  342. 

CHAP.  IV.— PfcsoDt  state  political  and  moral ;  religion^  govet^ment, 
army,  navy,  revenues,  commerce^  roatrafitetuKs,  population,  poliflscal 
importance,  language,  KteraSurerpoUtB  artSyedttcation^'manBera,  nation- 
al cbaraotev.— Vol.  11.  p.  343  to  350. 


BELGIUM, 

AVO  THE  OTHB&  ACqClSITIONS  OF  FRANCS  IH  THAT  qUARTER. 

CHAP.  I.— Face  of  the  country,  ^c— Vol.  II.  p.  351  to  353. 

CHAP,  n.— Principal  cities,  &c.— Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Bruges, 
Mens,  Namnr,  Luxembourg,  Lonvain,  8cc.  description  of  those  cities  ; 
their  ancient  and  modem  state,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c^— VoL 
II.  p.  354  to  357. 

GHAP.  III.— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arts,  sciences,  litera-, 
tore,  aBdcommerce.<^History  of  Belgium,  chiefly  commercial  {  early 
progress  in  trade  and  opulence  ;  state  of  its  commerce  in  the  middle 
ages ;  the  immense  wealth  of  the  cities  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ; 
Belgium  transferred  to  the  house  o(  Austria  ^  decline  of  ito  tft4e  ; 
Belgium  joins  in  the  general  revolt  against  Spun  ;  reduced  to  subjec- 


nimoa  of  Frwc*.— VoL  II.  p.  358  to  38ak 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  sUte  poKticftl  and  maralt  &c«  M  a  provlooe   of 
France.— Ypl.  II.  p.  383  to  384w 


BATAVIAN  KINGDOM. 

CHAP.  I.— Situatioo.  extent,  face  of  the  countiy,  boU,  climate,  &c.^Vol. 
II.  p.  385  to  388. 

CHAP.  XL— Prineipal  eiiies  tmd  teww^  edScet,  Manda.— Anster^Eiin, 
dMcripii^B  ef  the  city  and  ita  aitaation  f  Ha  coainerce,  population, 
lawaeraofita  tnbabitanCa ;  Rotterdam,  dMcription  of  the  chy,  its  port, 
ita  oooMMrce ;  Middkburg ,  Leydeis  Haarlem,  Utrecht,  the  Hagiie, 
deacrliitekof  theae  placed,  their  commerce,  manufkcturea,  he.  $  'de- 
aoriptionof  thit  eusioQa  Tillagea  of  Broeck  and  Saafdam.— Vol.  If.  p. 
389  to  39& 

CHAP.  nL-*-Historical  view  i  pvogaetaof  aoctet^^of  art«k  ioienoMk  Hte<> 
rature,  and  commerce.— Conqueat  of  the  country  by  the  Homan^^after- 
wards  governed  by  different  lordai  pbyaioal  revolutiona  ftthe  f^roviiicea 
united  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  s  tranaferred  to  th«  bouse  of  Aus- 
tria; successful  revolt  from  Sp%in  »  progreipt  of  tbeir  anoaa-— of  their 
commerce  ;  their  trade  astonisbes  the  world  ;  immense  acquisition  of 
wealth  ;  their  independence  acknowledged  ;  their  wars  with  France 
and  England  s  dMlbM  of  Iheit  eonmerce  ;  subjection  to  France ;  gen- 
eral obaaiKnkiQiiaon  BntaviMi  hiatoiy.— Vol.  ».  p.  399  to  490. 


CHAP.  IV.— Present  state  political  and  moral,  religion,  government,  laws, 
army,  navy,  revenue,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  political  im- 
portance, &c.— language,  literatuse,  arta,  education,  manners  and  na- 
tional character.— Vol.  IL  p.  421  to  426. 

spaim; 

CHAP.  L^SltuatloD,  eatmit,  fiicc  of  tbeaountry,mo«ntaHn,rivera^hkei, 
canals,  mineralogy,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zpology,.natural 
cariosities,  &c.— Vol.  II.  p.  427  to  435. 

df  AF.  IL— Piiacipal  oitaes,  edifioea,  islanda.— Madrid,  description  of  the 
city  and  ita  situation  ;  the  amusements  and  mannera  of  ita  inhaJntmits ; 
environs  of  Madrid ;  the  Escurial ;  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Seville,i  Granada, 
Valencia,  Toledo,  V^Uadolid,  remarkable  edifices.— Islands^  Minorca, 
Majorca.— Vol.  II.  p.  436  to  444. 

CHAP.  IIL*— Historical  view,  progoesa  of  society,  of  arts,  sciences,  litera- 
ture, and  commerce.— Contests  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  for 


3U  O^HftBlil^. 

the  peiacarton  orSfNin ;  itoMftjectiioo'toihelloaiAna^  Span  conquer^ 
ed  by  the  Candida  s  Unsdon  of  the  Viaigiocba  9  oc»t|neat  of  Spun  by 
the  Anbiana  ;  magnificenoe  ef  the.^pMiialiCeliphate  »  Us  Nourishing 
afeate  in  r^|>ufd  to  litantHre  and  aoicDoe  i  formation  of  the  Spanish 
kingdom  of  Aaturiaa  3  wart  during  almost  aoTon  eenturies  faaiween  the 
Ghristialia  atid  Mahommedana  of  Spain  1  gnnlual  formation  of  the  dif- 
ferent Spanish  kingdoms  ;  progress  of  the  Spanish  and  decline  of  the 
Arabian  power;  causes  of  this  change  ;  the  Spaniards  begin  to  make 
aome  advances  in  science  and  culttvmtion  ;  the  long  wars  give  rise  to  a 
peculiar  state  of  society  and  government  in  Spain,  origin  of  the  Spaniah 
marme  ;  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms  united  ;  Granada,  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  or  Arabian  kingdoms,  concjuered  ;  America  discovered ;  con- 
stitutions of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  political  and  social 
picture  of  Spain  prior  to  the  reigp  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  adminisi 
tration  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  ;  his  character  ;  dreadful  commotions  in 
,  the  reign  of  Chariea  V  i  war  of  the  comnudaa  against  the  oohloB  t  .eatab* 
,  liahfoent  of  abaolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  two  partks  ;  exten- 
sion of  the  Spanish  commerce  by^tbe  discovery  of  America }  Spain  ex- 
hausted by  the  ambition  and  obstinacy  of  Philip  II ;  expulsion  of  the 
*  Meew  «M  f e^i ;  impolicy  sMd  inhumahity  of  that  measure  s  wart  witii 
FHuioeV  tnismamigeMient  of  the  Spanish  government  in  regard  to  the 
American  <rade  i  rapid' declhie  of  Spam ;  review  of  its  causes  ;ihehis- 
loty-  of  Spain '  extftmv^ly  'Insthictlve  and  interesting  }  accession  of  the 
Bonrfc^  fkhilly  ;  srubsti^uetit  <vem»  of  the  Spanish  history  .>-^T6t.  114  p. 
445  to 501.'  ^ 

CU  AF.  IVw— {^reseiiAatal^  potUicaland  monK  i«ligion»gofeinment»  laws, 
«nny,  Qary»  oeveniiea»  coiomevee^.maiinftGtiirair  popiiMftn,  iwiitlcal 
importance  and  relations,  Unguage,  Utarature,  polite  aita,.  education^ 
.manaera*  flotiooal  i)b«Niater.r-*yo1..n«  p.  SQ^  to  Sll. 


PORTUGAL.  ' 

eiIAI»<  l.<«^tottlODi  extent,  4aGetiftheotmrttf7,  ftc^Vol.  ni:  p.  3  to  9. 

CHAF«n«-^-^h4ef  cities,  edi£icea.«*-Lisfooo,  description  of  the  city»  itsine 
aituatiooi  its  commerccv  manneca  nf  its  inbahitaots,  Icei-dSnvimHi  of 
]ishDn,{  Pporto»  ita  oomm««e  in  winct  Coimbra,  fironuv^-VoL  -III. 

CHAP.Ift.— historical  view,  progress  of  society,  &c.— Foundation  of  the 
Portugese  monarchy  \  total  expulsion  of  the*  Arabians  •,  discoveries 
end  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  and  Asia  ;  gallant  exploita 
of  that  nation  ;  vast  commercial  empire  of  the  Portugueses  Portugal 


e69VMtffk  ni 


•  fiUli  under  the  dominlrwr  of  Sfajh? » '  neeters  het  oMtofMndeiice^  but 
not  In*  tnde  nid  marWimi  portreri  TOiwe^wert  trtiahutti^Ais  r  Muetiri. 
ty of P<rtiie^ittl>atBfli«B»»dioiiMr1rfihfliteliwe' of Bbb^^  I9ttie- 
lal  obterratioaton  VOrtugooM  bisttDty  ;  iaqirad^nee  oftiie  Porta|piete 
govermftiitoni  fo^eotin|p  tho  Mendthip  of  fingiaad*  uid  entering'  into 
IheTiews  of  Fnuiee  t  cmigratioiv  of  the  cewt  to  Bfaail-^V^  IIL  p. 
19toflX 

CHAP.  ly^— present  state  political  and  moral,  reli^on»  government^  laFSt 
armj(,  nav^,  revenues,  ^omiiHirpe^  manufactures,  populatioot  political 
importance,  language^  literature,  polite  arts,  education,  «ianneta»  pus- 
,  tDm8^>i>(^  national  charactfir— -VoU  HI.  p,  31  to  36.  ^         , 


ITALY. 

CHAP,  T.^^SfltiMtion,  extent,  fitct;  of  the  country,  mouhtalW,  rftfen, 
caiuUiif  MdfMh'alogy,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  prodoetions,  zodl&gy,  na« 
turdeurioahiet,  anliquitiea.^Voi  HI  p.  ST  to  42. 

CHAJ',  l|.-«Princtpal  ckfes,  edifieee,  is1anda.-*0Dc»criptioii  of Aneient^md 
modem  Rome  i  monumenta  of  ancient  magaificenoe  ;  modem  atvuc- 
tures  i  commerce  <  population  i  manners  of  the  people  c  anvicon^  of 
Home ;  Naples,  delightful  situation  t  beautiAil  enviKma  i  magnilioent 
prospects ;  description. of  thct  c^*  l^  oomfVAroe  and  .maoMiacUirps  ; 
population;  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  Florence,  Milan,  Venice, 
Genoa,  description  of  those  cities  and  their  environs  ;  their  principal 
edifleeih  eomneree,  maiMfiMtttr«B,\and  state  of  aoelety.^lsiande*-^ 
Ca^pica*  iMU,  Sardinia,  Sleilys^— Geogrsphical  feaHiMs  i  Mount  Etna  s 
ita  vest  forests ;  perpetoat  sfiow  i  voioano  r  stu|Mndoas  view  fVom  its 
summit  i  description  of  Mermo  ;  histofy  «f  fiidly  $  its  numcriw  vevo- 
Itttions.— VoL  III.  p.  43  to  68. 

CHAP.  IiI.-*Historicsl  view )  origin  and  rise  of  Rome  }  gradual  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  republic ;  splendour  and  luxury  of  Rome  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empemrs  (  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  its  final  subversion, 
with  vieifs  of  society  t  Roman  letiea  t  Bomtn  t^otict  rmlseraWe  imd 
almost  depopulated  state  of  Italy  after  the  subversion  of  the  empire  i 
Iweomes  part  of  the  empire  of  Cbariemagne ;  after  repeated  «trugglM, 
ahsltea  off  the  authority  of  the  imperon  $'  rise  and  aggrandizement  of 
Ihe  papal'powtr  i  formation  of  new  t>rlneiptfities ;  decline  of  Ronle  t 
fortified  towers  of  the  Roman  barons  {  dilapidation,  or  demolition  of 
tike  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur;  origin  of  the  ItaJian  cities.i 
their  wars  with  the  barons  ;  ages  of  anarchy ;  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  principal  states  of  Italy,  and  the  feline  6f  the  papal  authority  ;  of 

.  f^orence,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Milan  ;  establishment  of  the  new  king- 
doms of  ^taly  and  Etruna.-^Vol.  III.  p.  69  to  142. 


TtSX  CWnNUKB* 

CHAP.  1V.aJPr«feiit  fltMe  of  Itrijr,  polMcd  and  manl^  po|i«lrtioii,  poliU- 
<Ali«iportince,4aai|;iuige,  lileratura,  polite  mrtt,  €diiciutoii»  maiiMtfy 
aUtooal  olimcter  of  the  ItftUaM.^Vol.  IJI.  p.  143  to  14«. 


HELVETIC  REPUBLIC. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountainB,  &c«— VoL 
111.  p.  146  to  153. 

CHAP.  II.r— Chief  cities  and  towns,  Sec— Basle,  Bemi  Zurich,  Lausanne.— 
Vol.  IIL  p.  154  to  155L 

CHAP.  III.— ^Hitftorical  view,  progress  of  societj^  of  arts,  seienccs,  aad 
letters— Original  population  ;  ancient  Uelvvtii ;  the  country  reduoed 
to  a  Roman  province  (  its  various  revolutions  after  the  AM  of  tho  em- 
pire t  revolt  from  the  house  of  Austria ;  its  long  independence;  FiUMh 
invasion,  and  its  con8equences.-~VoL  IIL  p.  156  to  159. 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government^ 
militaiy  fercOf  revenues,  oommeice,  manufactures,  population,  politi- 
cal importance  and  relations,  language,  literature,  educatioa^  manaeft, 
national  character.^— Vol  III.  p.  16Q  to  163. 


AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  eountiy,  mountains,  rivers, 
canals,  lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  eoil,  climate,  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, zoology,  natural  curiosities,  aittiquities.— Vol.  III.  p.  164  to  174. 

CHAP.  11^— Prindpal  citiee*  odifioes.— Vienna*  description  of  the  city  ; 
its  public  edifices ;  commerce,  population,  modes  of  living  and  state  of 
society  at  Vienna.  Environs  of  Vienna.  Prague— description  of  the 
€ity,  its  popttlation>  climate,  state  of  society  i  Boda,  Presburg,  Gratz, 
Cracow,  l^opold,  Hemanstadt,  Sco^Vol.  111.  p.  175  to  ISl. 

CHAP,  ni— Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  political 
importance,  language,  literature,  polite  arts,  education,  manpers,  na- 
tional characUr.— Vol.  IIL  p.  182  to  189. 

PRUSSIAN  MONARCHY. 

CHAP.  L^^Huation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  &c.— Vol.  IIL  p. 
190  to  193. 

CHAP.  II.— Principal  cities  and  edifices. — Bertin,  description  of  the 
.  cjty  and  its  enrirons ;  Potsdam,  Konigsberg,  Breslaw,  Dantzick,  lately 


I 
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kekn^ing  to  9fnmn^  hnt  «o«  a  mpQbKe ;  Wmnw,  Ibfiiierly  ttie  ctpi. 
tia  of  PoUim1»  bat  lately  bekNif  mgr  to  Frussk,  Mid  at  prcMRt  to  tbe 
kingdom  of  Saiony^Vol.  UI.  p.  19i  to  186. 

CHAP.  III. — Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  revenues,  coit)tnetce»  fiMOipfacttitea,  population,  political 
iinportanr.e»  language,  literature,  polite  arU,  education,  mannerly  And 
■ational  character^VoL  III.  p.  197  to  199* 

I     OSHMAN  STATES, 

eiFIAP.  I.— «SttaatioA«  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains. — Ber  Alte 
UrnH^  ^iilifpRifiooiioe  of  ite prospeol*  y  pistureaqtie  banks  «f  tiw  Rkino ; 
^oMFif  tioQ.of  the  nhingi^iii  the  district  whicb  pr«duecB  tho  Iruo  Hhea- 
lihiiiAe;  Mfeineralo^yv  owicral  w«ler»  soilt  dimatej  vegctabte  produc- 
tiM»;  aonUi^j  nattital  «tttioaiti«s»  aiitfqiutioiy  tivi  arli&siai  eiMrio&4liie#. 
VoLIII.p.200to2Q6u 

ejslAP.  II.«M^b«ef  ekies,  edifices^  &c««~Dre9den,  Munich,  Hatnbui^, 
lUnDver,  WtuMitit  deaoiipi&oo  of  thoieckieay  tbeif  commerce,  be.— 
VoL.lli.piS67toS10. 

CHAP,  ML-^Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government^ 
laws,  military  force,  revenues,  commerce,  mamit'uctures,  population^ 
political  imporunce  and  relationii,  Uing«tg9, 4iMr»ture,  polite  arts,  nav  < 
tion«1cbarflcter.-^Vol.  111.  p.  211  to  316. 

CUAP>  IV  .-^G«Mvall  history  of  Gors^any  f  ai>cteni  st«te  of  Germany  from 
TacUus  I  conquest  of  Germany  by  Charkma|pie  ;  orig^  of  tbe  Ger- 
man oitiet  I  extinction  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  in  Germany ;  em- 
pnar§  of  th6  house  of  Fninconhi ;  tevoft  of  Kaly  t  emperors  of  tlio 
hfMK  of'Stfxony  4  Italy  re-«nne«ed  to  the  empire }  revolts  of  Rome 
ihd  eonmmtldnf  in  Italy  t  system  of  uAWersiA  rohbery  t  precarious  and 
unprAfitebM  sway  of  the  emperof»  oter  Ittfiy  j  grand  oomen  between 
Henry  IV,  and  pope  Gregofy  VIl!  Dtwing  tbe  contests  between  tlie  * 
poped  and  the  emperors,  Italy  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  Germany ;  the 
German  princes  fender  themselves  independent ;  the  emperors  conttnu- 
ally  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  ;  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Gbibellines ;  turbulent  period  of  more  than  200  yeafs,  during  w!.tcii  time 
Germany  atid  Italy  exhibited  a  continual  s<sene  of  commotion  ;  view*  of 
society,  of  the  progress  of  government  and  eommerce  during  this  ca- 
lamitous period ;  erainc'psliQA  of  «Iti)|y  ;  (brmatioQ  of  the  Hanseatic 
league  ;  accession  of  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburg ;  rise  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  fofmcilion  of  the  Oermafiic  coMinutioD ;  reign  of  Qbtrlei  V  ;  re- 
formation  begun  by  Luther;  its  progress ;  attenmts  of  Charles  to  cfiish 
the  reformation,  and  overturn  the  Germanic  con^itution ;  his  wars  with 
Francis  I ;  reigns  of  the  succcslive  Aostiian  emperors  ;  of  Maria  Th^  , 
tot.*  J.  J) 


XUW  CONZEIIXS* 

resa ;  elevation  of  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  tlie  imperial  dignity  ^ 
reign  of  Joseph  II ;  of  Leopold  ;  accession  of  Francis  IlL  eventful  wars 
Willi  France^Vol.  IIL  p.  217  to  337. 


HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Invasion  of  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic  knights;  expelled  by  the  Poles;  Al- 
bert^ of  Brandenburg,  obtains  the  investiture  of  Pnissia,  with  the  title 
ofddfee,on  condition  of  homage  to  the  king  of  Poland  ;  the  inherit 
tance  devolves  to  the  electoral  branch  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  ; 
reign  and  aggrandizement  of  Frederick  William  the  Great,  elector; 
Prussia  erected  into  a  kingdom ;  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  war 
•with  Austria  ;  acquisition  of  Silesia  ;  the  seven  years  war  ;  formida- 
ble power  of  Prussia ;  advancement  in  science  and  literature  ;  disas- 
trous wars  of  Prussia  against  France  ;  shocking  loss  of  opportunities 
by  her  temporizing  policy  ;  her  present  degraded  state.— VoL  UL  p. 
338  to  362. 


DENMARK,  NORWAY,  &c. 

CHAP.  I.-^Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  mineralogy,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zoo\i3gyf  natu* 
ral  curiosities,  antiquiUes.-— Vol.  III.  p.  363  to  370. 

CHAP  II. — Principal  cities,  edifices,  islands.— Copenhagen,  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  and  royal  palace ;  the  ports  Alton  a,  Bergen,  Christiana, 
DrontfaciV)  {  lcelluK},d««crt|itioni«tid  liistoi7/^yoL  lib  p.  3ri  to  Sr9. 

CHAP.  UI.--Historical  view  ;  progress  of  society ;  obscurity  of  the 
Danish  history  daring  the  first  six  or  seven  centuries  s  depredations  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  ;  their  conquests  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy;  in  Russia  ;  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark  and  Nor* 
way  ;  Danish  history  to  the  treaty  of  Calmar ;  views  of  society  and 
commerce ;  wars  with  Sweden  ;  the  Danes  confer  absolute  authority 
on  their  monarch  ;  dreadful  conflagration  at  Copenhagen ;  downfal  of 
Struensee  ;  Danish  fleet  destroyed  by  Admiral  I^elson;  peace  con- 
cluded with  England  ;  Denmark  again  brought  into  the  vortex,  of 
French  politics ;  bombardment  of  Copenhagen;  capture  of  tKe  Ddinish 
fleet,  naval  stores,  &c.  Historical  sketch  of  Norway.— A^ol.  ill.  p.  380 
to  397. 

CHAP,  rv.— Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,. govemmejit, 
laws,  army,  navy,  revenues,  commerce,  manu&ctures,  populations  po- 
litical importance,  language,  literaturet  arts,  educ^tign^  ii|Annera«  na- 
tional  character.— Vol.  HI.  p.  398  to  403. 


SWEDEN. 

CHAP.  I — Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  rooimtains,  rivers,  ca- 
nals, lakes,  mineralogy,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zoology, 
natural  curiosities,  amtiquilies,  and  artificial  curiosities.— Vol.  HI.  p. 
404  to  410. 

CHAP.  Il^Principal  cities  and  edifices.— Stockholm,  its  romantic  aitua» 
tion ;  description  of  the  citj  ;  iu  edifices  and  iu  environs ;  Uptal,  Carl- 
scrona,  Nordkopping.— VoL  HI  p.  411  to  4U. 

CHAP.  Jll— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  &c.— Obscurity  of  early 
Swedish  history  until  the  fourteenth  century,  renders  it  confused  and 
uninteresting;  is  conquered  by  Denmark,  add  afterwards  conquers 
that  kingdom  ;  introduction  of  Christianity ;  famous  union  of  Calmar  ; 
important  rclgn  of  Margaret ;  anarch)r  which  followed  her  death  j  dis- 
solution of  the  union  ;  Sweden  conquered  by  Christian  11,  king  of  Den- 
mark ;  inassacre  of  the  Swedish  nobles ;  escape  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ;  his 
adventures ;  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  view  of  government  and  so- 
ciety, reign  of  Gustavus,  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Sweden  ; 
reigns  of  his  successors  ;  Gustavus  Adolphus;  his  i^grandizement  of 
Sweden ;  Christiana  his  daughter ;  reign  of  Charles  XH  r  Sweden 
oxhan^d  by  his  wars ;  never  more  retrieved  her  ancient  greatneis ; 
reigns  of  his  successors;  Gustavus  IU,  revolution  In  hia  rergn  ;  histra- 
gical  death  ;  his  character ;  magnanimity  of  his  iuccessor,— Vol.  IIL 
p.  416  to  442. 

CHAP.  IV.-.-Present  state,  polHical  and  moral,  feltgion,  goremmant, 
laws,  army,  navy,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  po- 
Ktieal  importance  and  relations,  lan^age,  literature,  poftle  iirts,  educa- 
tion, manners  and  customs,  national  character.— Vol.  III.  p.  443  to  448. 

EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

CHAP.  I. — Situation,  extent,  fece  of  tlie  country,  mountains,  rivers,  ca- 
nals, lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  produc- 
tions, zoology,  natural  curioaities,  antiquities.— Vol.  HI.  p.  449  to  457. 

CHAP.  II.— Principal  <;tties,  edificeft,  islands.— Moscow,  description  of 
thei  city ;  its  edifices  ;  the  Kremlin ;  its  commerce,  amusements  ;  state 
ofsodety;  environs  of  Moscow;  Petersburg;  its  situation ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  j  public  edifices  ;  embankments  of  the  Neva,  &c.  en- 
Tttrjns  of  Petersburg ;  imperial  palaces ;  Novogorod ;  its  ancient  great- 
ness and  ofMleiice ;  its  present  declined  state  {  Russian  edifices.— Vol 
ni.  p.  458  to  479. 

CHAP.  Ul.— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
<  literature  and  commerce.— Russians,  an  assemblage  of  various  tribes ; 


ttfi  cow^tm^ 

the  Slav!  (banders  of  the  empire  $  they  fmvi  two  independent  states ; 
KiofT  and  Novogorod  the  capitals ;  foundation  of  a  new  empire  bj 
Kurik ;  union  of  the  empu*e  under  0\tQ ;  eipedttion  of  the  Buesians 
against  Constantinople  ;  views  of  soeiety ;  introduction  of  Cfaristiamty 
by  Vhtdimir ;  curious  relation ;  division  of  the  empire  among  his  sons ; 
fatal  consequences  of  that  division ;  Russia  a  scene  of  anarchy ;  con- 
quered by  the  Tartars ;  subject  to  the  Taitars  more  than  two  hundred 
years ;  its  stajte  during  that  time ;  Ivan  VasailHevitch  Ive  emancipates 
Russia  from  the  Tartar  yoke ;  state  of  Novogorod  at  that  time  ;  con- 
quered by  Ivan  ;  transplantation  of  the  citizens  ;  decline  of  its  commerce 
and  wealth ;  Ivan  reduces  tlie  Tartars  under  subjection  to  Russia  and 
unites  the  whole  empire  under  his  dominion ;  vigorous,  but  tyrannical 
reign  of  Ivan  U ;  reduces  the  Tartar  kingdoms  of  Kazan  and  Astra* 
chan;  suspected  revolt  of  Novogorod;  Ivan's  bloody  tribunal ;  deatli 
of  Ivan  11 ;  commotions  that  follo^'cd  bis  deatU  i  usurpation  .of  Boris ; 
liis  ^ath.i  massacre  of  the  Polish  troops  in  Moscow ;  succession  of 
impostors ;  Uevation  of  Mikala  Feoderovitch,  of  the  ifimily  of  Koman* 
zoiT,  his  reign ;  conquest  of  part  of  the  Russian  territi^nes  during  these 
commotions ;  reign  of  Alexis ;  important  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  his 
numerous  reforms  and  improvements;  views  of  society;  review  of 
Russian  history;  (Ni«9es«of  the  Russians  remaining  longer  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  than  other  European  nations  ;  reigns  of  Peter's  successors  ; 
imporUnt  reign  of  Catherine  II  f  her  promotions  of  arts  and  learning  ; 
aggrandizement  of  Russia;  partition  of  Poland  ;  reign  of  the  emperor 
I'aul ;  Alexander,  tljfe  present  ewperor  >  disastrous  wara  with  Prftn^e  > 
manifesto  of  the  emperorj  declaring  all  communication  broken  off  be- 
tween Russia  and  iSrctt  BritaiD.-«^V*l.lli.  p.  474  to  656. 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  navy,  reveniies,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  po- 
litifcal  importance,  language,  literature,  polite  arts^  education^  manners, 
customs,  and  national  charaoter.-'Vol.  III.  p.  557  MK574. 


VOLUME  IV. 

OTTOMAN  E3VIPIRE.— EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  ei^tent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zoo- 
log)',  natural  curiosities  and  antiquities. — Vol.  IV.  p.  3  to  7.    ** 

CHAP.  fl.-^Frhieipal  cHies,  edifices,  islands.— Constantinople,  desertp- 
tlon  of  the  city  and  its  eovlroast  Adrianoplt,  Sophia,  SitUtrift,  Bocha- 
rest,  Belgrade,  Salbnica,  Athens ;  edifices ;  islands.— <;nndia,  the  an- 
cient Crete,  description  and  htsfory;  Kegropont,  Stalivnene,  Scyros, 
Patmos,  Haxttt,  Slphanto,  Par^s,  Antipai^fe,  arid  its  wohde^ftil  e*Vem, 
tSamorin,  I>elos«— Vol.  IV.  p.  8  to  |9. 


CHAP.  llI.«««HiAtorieAl  view,  progreM  of  •otiety,  of  wU  and.ttcienoet, 
of  fetters  Mul  ooniinerce.->^Vtew  of  ancient  Greece  ;  it9  early  popvU- 
tiofi ;  progreaa  in  civilization  and  science ;  &lls  under  the  power  of 
PhtUp  of  Macedon,  and  al'ter^'arda  of  tlie  Romans  ;  deacriptioo  of  an- 
cient Athena  i  history  of  the  eastern,  or  Byzantine  empire ;  oom^iieat  of 
CunstantifiopVe  by  the  French  and  Venetians  ;  recovery  by  the  Greeks ; 
viewa  of  society  and  state  of  Constantinople.— Vol.  IV.  p.  20  to  4& 

CHAP.  IV.— History  of  tlje  Turks  ;  their  origin  ;  their  first  sUtc;  scpa- 
.  ration  into  small  tribes  ;  rise  of  the  empire  of  Seljukian  Turks  ;  its  dis- 
solution i  rise  of  the  Ottomans ;  progress  of  their  arms  in  Asia ;  pass 
over  into  Europe  ;  their  conquests  ;  siege  and  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  their  subsequent  history  ;  great  povrer  of  the  Turks ;  decline  of 
their  empire.-— Vol.  IV.  p.  49  to  77. 

CHAP,  v.— -Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  n&vy,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  po- 
litical importance,  language,  literature,  education,  manners,  cmtotns, 
and  national  cbaracter.— Vol.  IV.  p.  78  to  90. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OP  ASIA. 

ASTATIC  TURKEY. 

CHAP.  I.^Situation,  extent,  boiuNl«nes,  iace  of  the  couotry»moui\tains, 
rivers,  lakes»  mineralogy  and  mineral  walera»  soil,  olinute,  vegeuble 
productionsr  soobgy,  natural  •iinMitief».antiquitM»  and  artificial  cu- 
riosities.—Vol.  IV.  p.  94  to  108. 

GHAP.  JL<»^|uef  ciii^  towns*  edifioM,  i>Uwdiu»-AteppQ»  deflcripCion 
of  tlio  city  and  its  aiUiation  i  nannera  of  ita  inhabitantst  ita  coma»erce, 
manufactuiiev  *nd  population ;  DAmaaaus»  descsiption  of  the  u^  and 
Iti  situation  j  immensity  of  ita  environs  t  its  population*  commerce,  and 
manufactures;  ancient  manufacture  of  sables ;  antiquity  of  Damascus  • 
once  the  metropolis  of  tlie  CaKptiate ;  Anttoeh,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  afterwarda  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Koman 
empire,  and'infefkyr  only  to  Aoaie,  Conftantinople,  and  Alexandria  \  its 
preaent  declined  state ;  its  situation ;  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and 
the  fertility  of  its  environs ;  Jeruaalem,  its  situation,  its  present  popu- 
lation, ita  ancient  faH>e  and  present  state ;  ruinous  condition  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  Bethlehem, 
aod  its  environs  I  comparative  remarka  on  the  aituation  of  Aleppo,  Da- 
msscua,  Aatioch,  and  Jerusalem .  Bagdad,  description  of  tJie  city  and 
,  ita  situation ;  commerce  of  Bagdad ;  deacription  o^its  environs  \  \\j^  an- 
cient sftagnificence  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs  \  Bussora,  its  situation 
#Bd  esteot  (  deacriplion  of  tlie  city,  it3  commerce  and  ita  inlial^itants ; 


description  of  the  environs  of  Bussora — Smyrna,  its  situation ;  its  fine 
port ;  its  present  population  anA  extensive  earamerce.— Prusa,  its  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  situation  ;  description  of  the  city,  its  commerce  and 
population ;  its  delightfftl  environs. — An^ra,  description  of  the  city, 
its  castle  and  environs  ;  the  famous  and  singular  breeds  of  goats  and 

eats  in  its  vicinity Tucat,  its  singular  situation  ;  population  of  Tocat ; 

its  inland  trade  ;  its  great  copper  manufactory.^ — Diarbekar,  description 
of  the  city  and  its  situation,  its  commerce  and  maiuifactures. — Mosul, 
description  of  tlie  city  and  its  situation ;  its  trade  with  Bagdad  and  Bus- 
sora.— Erzenim,  Trebizond,  Sinope,  &c. — Islands — Cyprus,  Scio,  Sa- 
roos,  Rhodes,  Tenedos.— -Vol.  IV.  p.  109  to  126. 

CHAP.  III. — ^Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arts  and  sciences,  of 
literature  and  commerce. — ^First  formation  of  political  communities  ; 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Babylonian  and  Jewish  monarchies  -,  ancient  slate 
ofSyria  and  Asia  Minor  in  regard  to  arts,  sciences,  letters,  and  com- 
merce ;  reflections  on  the  Babylonian  and  Jewish  religions  ;  reduction 
of  those  countries  under  the  Persian  dominion  ;  their  subjugation  by 
Alexander ;  by  the  Romans  ;  by  the  Arabian  Caliplis  ;  history  of  the 
Caliphate ;  its  powec  and  magnificence ;  its  decline  and  total  subver- 
sion ;  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Croisaders ;  by  Saladin ;  by  tlie 
Turks.  General  observations  on  tlie  history  of  the  Arabiuns^— Vol.  IV. 
p.  127  to  194,  i: 


'  ARABIA. 

CHAP.  I^^^HMftion,  extent,  boundartes,  fuce  of  titc  cotintry,  &c.— Vol. 
IV.  p.  195  to  198. 

CHAP.  U.--Chief  citifs,  edifices,  islands —Mecca,  its  supposed  ma^i- 
tude  and  population ;  difficulty  of  obtainitig  any  accofale  accounts  of 
those  subjects ;  iu  commerce  and  pilgrimages ;  the  ealiba,  or  holy 
liouse  ;  situation  of  Mecca  and  the  sterility  of  its  environs ;  the  inva- 
sion of  Eg^pt  by  the  French,  and  their  subsequent  irruption  into  Syria 
exceedingly  ilisadvantatgeoas  to  the  trade  of  Mecca.— Medina  the  first 
metnypolis  of  the  oaliphMe,  now  sn  object  Of  pious  Teneratt'on  to  Ma- 
homedan  pilgriin8.-*Saria,  Jedda,  Moschat.^-Gcnera!  v'xcw  of  the  Ara- 
bian history;  new  sect  of  the  Wahabites;  observations  on  the  per- 
petual independence  of  interior  Arabia  j  on  the  extensive  diiTusion  of 
the  Arabians,  and  the  establishment  of  their  colonies  in  India,  Africa^ 
Madagascaiv  &c^Vol.  IV.  pi  199  to  2Uo. 

CHAP.  111. — Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  navy,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,^  po- 
litical importance,  languag^e,  literature,  polite  arts,  education,  manuers 
luid  customs,  national  chaiactcr.— Vol.  IV.  p.  206  to  211. 


COOrtCMTM.  '     'XTl% 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


CHAP.  I— Situation,  extent,  boundaries,  face  of  the  country,  mountains, 
steps,  rivers,  lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  soil,  climate,  vegetable 
productions,  zoology,  natural  curiosities,  antiquities  and  artificial  cu- 
riosities.— Observations  of  Pallas  on  the  former  junction  of  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  seas,  and  the  desiccation  of  extensive  tracts  of  country^^  by 
the  diminution  of  their  waters  in  consequence  of  the  eruption  of  the 
Euxine  through  the  Bosphorus,  according  to  Tournefort's  hypothesis,— 
Vol.  IV.  p.  212  to  228. 

CHAP.  II.— Chief  cities  and  towns,  edifices,  islands.— Astrachan ;  its 
situation ;  description  of  the  city ;  its  commerce ;  the  monopolizing 
spirit  of  its  rich  merchants ;  its  immense  and  lucrmtive  fisheries ;  intense 
heat  felt  at  Astrachan  in  the  summer ;  culture  of  the  vine  in  its  en>i- 
rons  i  description  of  Tobolsk!,  Irkutsk,  and  Kiatka ;  tirade  carried  on 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  at  Kiatka ;  superior  quality  of 
the  teas  brought  into  Russia  by  that  route.>-*-Islands — the  KuriHan 
islands  ;  tiie  Andrcnovian  islands ;  the  Fox  islands ;  voyages  to  those 
islands  fatiguing  and  dangerous ;  but  the  CQDimcrcc  iu  fuvs  extremely 
lucrative.— Vol.  IV.  p.  2^9  to  239. 

CHAP.  Uf. — Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  &c. — General  history 
of  the  Mongols,  Tartars,  fcc.  inhabiting  central  Asia  from  the  frontiers 
of  China  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga ;  original  tribes  ;  extraordinary  eon- 
quests  of  Zinghis  Khan  and  his  successors ;  sudden  fall  of  the  Mongols  ; 
Tartarian  empire  ;  its  revival  under  Tamerlane,  and  am  second  dWsolu- 
tion  ;  state  of  civilization  and  science  among  the  Mongols  in  the  flou- 
rishing  period  of  thdir  empire  ;  their  migration  and  dispersion  among 
the  conquered  n.itions  ;  tfte  remainder  of  their  tribes  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  Russia  and  China;  discovery  and  conquest  of  Siberia  ; 
conquest  of  Kamtschatka;  Russian  voyages  of  disCovei^  in  t^e  Eastern 
ocean-— Vol.  IV.  p.  340  to  252. 

OH Ai*.  IV.-*.Fresent  state,  political  «nd  moral ;  religion,  government, 
lawi^army»  navy,  revenueSf  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  poli- 
tioal  Importanco  Aod  relations.'— Vol.  iV.  p.  253  to  2i5. 

CHINA, 

CHAP.  I.^Situation,  extent,  bowidftriei^,  ftctf  of  the  country,  TrtotmtaJns, 
rivers,  canals,  lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  soil,  climate,  vegeta- 
ble productions,  with  a  view  of  the  Chinese  agriculture,  zoology,  natu- 
ral curiositiel,  antiquities  and  artificial  curiosities;  observations  on  iJbe 
great  wall  by  Sir  George  Staunton^  Mr.  BarroWi  and  I'ere  CrcbiUion^— 
Vol.  IV.  p.  256  to  276, 


UK  CaitTEltTS. 

CHAP.  II.— Principal  cities  JUid  towns,  edifices,  isUrnds^—Pekin  ;  sitds^ 
tioB,  form,  extent ;  its  appearance  in  approaching  it  from  the  country  ; 
description  of  the  city;  its  immense  population  according  to  the  gene- 
ral etiti mates  ;  an  investigation  (>f  that  subject ;  M.  RennelPs  opinion  of 
the  comparative  population  of  Pekin  and  London  ;  description  of  the 
environs  of  Pekin  ;  wretched  state  of  the  iniiabitants  of  the  circumja- 
cent countf}' ;  rigorous  climate  of  Pekin  ;  excessively  hot  in  summer, 
and  intensely  cold  in  winter ;  fuel  extren.ely  scarce ;  resemblance  of 
all  the  Chinese  cities  to  one  another;  Nankin,  its  vast  extent;  the  cele- 
brated porcelain  tower;  Yang-tchoo  and  Soo-tchoo,  two  cities  noted 
for  their  great  trade  in  women  ;  effects  of  that  commerce  ;  mode  of 
educating  females  for  sale ;  Hang-tchoo-fbo,  description  of  the  city ;  it$ 
flourishing  commerce  and  crowded  population ;  its  delightful  situation 
and  beautiful  environs ;  Canton,  description  of  the  city ;  its  great  popu- 
lation ;  its  commerce ;  quantity  of  tea  annually  exported ;  Chinese  edi- 
fices ;  imperial  palaces  and  pleasure  grounds ;  palace  of  Yuen-min-yuen ; 
famous  grardens  and  park  of  Gehol,  in  Tartary;  Chinese  bridges. — 
Islands— Haman,  Formosa,  Macao.— Vol.  IV.  p.  277  to  290. 

CHAP.  III.— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arts,  sciences,  and 
letters  —Investigation  of  the  credibility  of  the  Chinese  histories  ;  state 
of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Confucius  ;  progrress  of  despotism  ;  con- 
stniction  of  the  great  wall ;  conquest  of  the  cmmtry  by  Kulilai  Khan  ) 
expulsion  of  the  Tartars ;  conquest  of  Cliina  by  the  Manshurs  or  Tar- 
tars ;  their  policy ;  the  emperors  of  that  race ;  reign  of  Kien-Long ;  mi- 
gration of  a  numerous  i  arUr  borcle ;  conquest  of  the  Eluts  and  of  Lit- 
tle Bucharia  by  the  Chinese ;  annexation  of  Thibet  t6  the  Chinese  em- 
pire.^Vol.  IV.  p.  291  to  294. 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  state^  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  navy,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population.  Mr. 
Barrow's  discussion  of  that  subject »  political  importance,  language, 
literature,  polite  arts,  education,  manners  and  customs,  national  cbarac- 
ter^Vol.  IV.  p.  295  to  316. 

CfflNESE  TARTARY. 

Situation  and  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  minerftlogy. 
soil  and  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zoology,  curiosities  and  anti- 
quities, cities,  towns,  and  edifices,  history,  military  force,  language, 
literature,  commerce  and  manufactures,  persons,  maonersi  and  charac- 
ter.—Vol.  IV,  p.  Sir  to  323. 

THIBET. 

Situation  and  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  lakea,  mine- 
ralogy, soil,  dimate.  vegetable  productions,  zoology,  curiostttes.  anti- 


qattiMy  cities  and  towfw,  hitlot^,  religron,  got«rnment,  thoice  of  tlie 
Lanifty  military  ibive,  popuUtinn,  polrticat  relations,  language,  persons^ 
nafttiers,  and  character  of  ttie  Thibettans.— Vol.  IV.  p.  324  to  332. 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

CHAP.  1 — Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
soil,  climate,  productions,  zoology,  curiosities,  antiquities. — Vol.  IV.  p. 
333  to  336. 

CHAP.  II.-^rineipal  cities^  towns,  and  ediftees.^i*^marcliand,  on^e  tlie 
capital  of  TUaur'a  emptre  t  ancient  seat  of  Mahomedan  leaitiing^ ;  paper 
supposed  to  have  been  first  made  at  Samarchand  ;  Bucharia,  Baik.— 
VoLlV.p.337ta3S8. 

CHAP.  ni.T-Ulstorical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arta  and  sciencety 
letters  and  commerce — Ancient  Bactria  ;  Zoroaster ;  migrations  of  the 
Tartars  to  the  west ;  confusion  of  their  original  tribes  ;  kingdom  of 
Karismc—Vol.  IV.  p.  d39  to  342. 

CH  AP  IV.— Present  state,  political  and  morale  religioi^,  gDvemmcot«  &c. 
—Vol.  IV.  p.  343  to  345. 

\> 

EXTERIOR  INDIA. 

Countries  between  Hindostan  and  China,  general  view  of,  situation,  ex- 
tant. Sec— Divisions  :  Tonquijit  Cochin  China,  Camb<idia,  I^aos,  Ma- 
lacca ;  observations  on  the  history  of  the  Malay  nation  ;  establishment 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Malacca ;  religion,  government,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, language,  manners  and  national  character  of  the  Malays.— 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  346  to  355. 

SIAM. 

Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivera,  &c.— History ; 
Sitm  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Pegu  ;  recovers  its  independence ; 
Phaleon,  the  Greek  adventurer ;  Siam  subdued  by  the  Birmans  ;  throwa 
off  their  yoke  j  subsequent  wars  between  the  two  nations ;  religion  of 
Siam;  government,  military  and  naval  force,  revenue,  comnterce,  ma- 
nufactures, population,  political  importance,  language,  literature,  per- 
sons, manners  and  character.— Vol.  IV.  p.  356  to  363. 

filRMAN  EMPIRE. 

Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  mineralogy,  soll« 
climate,  vegetable  productions,  forests ;  teak  timber,  its  excelfence  for 
ship  bvilding ;  imporUnce  of  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu  to  the  commerce 
VOL.  I.  E 


Uxii  CONTEMTS. 

and  marine  of  Calcutta ;  importance  of  the  trade  of  Calcutta  to  Loa- 
don ;  zoology ;  natural  curiosities  ;  antiquities  t  great  pyramid  of  the 
Sbomadoo.— Chief  cities,  &c.— Umraerapoora,  Uie  new  capital;  ruins  of 
Ava,  the  ancient  capital ;  Pegu  ;  Prome ;  the  port  of  Rangoon ;  iu  com- 
mercial imporunce,  flourishing  state,  mixed  population ;  edifice*  of  the 
Birmans,  their  temples,  palaces,  8tc.— History— subjection  of  the  Bir- 
roans  to  Pegu;  recover  their  independence  ;  origin  of  the  present  Bir- 
man  empire ;  the  Birmans  conquer  Pegu ;  long  and  bloody  wars.— Re- 
ligion, government,  laws,  army  and  navy,  revenue,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, population,  political  importance  and  relations  in  regard  to  China, 
to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  to  Siam,  8tc.  language,  literature, 
&c.  Birman  library ;  manners,  customs,  and  national  character  of  the 
Birmans  — V6L  IV.  p.  364  to  379. 

ASIATIC  ISLANDS.^ 

1.  Japan— -situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  mine- 
ralogy, soil,  climate,  vegeuble  productions,  Japanese  agriculture,  zoo- 
logy,  natural  curiosities,  antiquities  and  artificial  curiosities. — Chief 
cities— Jeddo,  its  situation,  extent,  port;  description  of  the  city  and 
imperial  palace,— Miaco ;  seat  of  the  Dairi ;  centre  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture ;  Description  of  the  city  ;  its  trade  and  manufactures  ;  mode  of 
living  of  the  Dairi.^History — antiquity  of  the  Japanese  monarchy ;  the 
Dairi  sole  monarch;  division  of  the  government  between  the  Dairi  and 
the  commander  of  the  army ;  attempt  of  the  Tartars  to  conquer  Japan  ; 
the  general  of  the  army  usurps  Uie  whole  secular  sovereignty,  and 
leaves  to  the  Dairi  only  his  spiritual  authority ;  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  Japan  ;  its  ex  raordinary  progress ;  expulsion 
and  massacre  of  the  Christians.— Religion  of  the  Japanese ;  description 
of  their  temples  and  idols ;  government,  laws,  army,  revenue,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  population,  language,  literature,  education,  per- 
sons, manners,  national  character.— Vol.  IV.  p.  380  to  400. 

2.  Manilla,  or  Phillippine  islands ;  Borneo ;  the  Celebes  ;  the  Moluccas^ 
or  Spice  islands.— Vol.  IV.  p.  401  to  407. 

3.  The  Sunda  islands — Sumatra ;  Java  ;  city  and  port  of  Batavia ;  its  un- 
healthful  climate ;  description  of  the  city;  manners  of  the  inhabitants.— 
Vol.  IV.  p.  408  to  412. 

4.  Australasia,  or  Southern  countries— New  Holland,  Botany>Bay,  Port 
Jackson,  Norfolk  island,  Papua  or  Kew  Guinea,  New  Britain,  &c.  New 
Caledonia,  New  Zealand.    VoL  IV.  p.  412  to  422. 

5.  Polynesia,  or  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Pelew  islands ;  Ladrones  9 
Carolinas  ;  IMarquesas  ;  Society  islands  ;  Otaheite  :  Friendly  islands  ; 
Sandwich  islands ;  general  observations  on  the  Asiatic  i^ands,  and  on 
tliose  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific  ocean  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
their  population  ;  remarks  on  the  early  voyages  aDdextenaive  diffosioA 
of  the  Malay  nation.    Vol.  IV.  p.  422  to  430. 
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yOLUME    V. 
INDIA, 

CON8T8TIMG  OF  HIMDOSTAN   AND   THE  BECCAV. 

CHAP.  I— General  view  of  India ;  situation*  extent,  lie.  Uindostan— 
face  of  the  country,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  mineralogy,  soil,  climate* 
vegetable  productions,  zoology,  natural  curiosities,  artifical  curiosities 
and  antiquities ;  countries  of  Asam,  Nipasl,  Gorca,  Kemaoon,  and 
Sirinagur.— Vol  V.  p.  S  to  17. 

CHAP.  II. — Deccan^face  of  the  country*  mountains,  rivers,  &c. — ^Vol. 
V.p,  i8to22. 

CHAP.  111. — Present  political  division  of  India  ;  chief  cities  and  towns  > 
edifices. — Calcutta,  description  of  the  city  and  its  citadel ;  commerce 
of  Calcutta^— Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  Benares,  Agra,  Dellii ;  an- 
cient  grandeur  of  Agra  and  Delhi ;  their  present  decline  ;  Poonah  and 
Nagpoor,  the  two  Mahratta  capitals  ;  Uydrabad*  Madras ;  Seringapa- 
tam.— Vol.  V.  p.  23  to  31. 

CHAP.  IV. — Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  of  arts  and  sciences^ 
letteift  and  commerce. — Obscurity  of- Hindoo  history ;  opinions  of  Mr. 
Bennell ;  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Bently  on  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo 
civilization  and  learning ;  political  state  of  Hindostan  in  the  time  of 

*  Alexander ;  the  first  Malmmedan  invasion ;  dreadful  ravages  ^ommttied 
by  the  sultan  of  Carni  s  dynasty  of  the  Patans ;  first  invasion  of  the 
Deccan  by  the  Mahomedans ;  progress  of  their  conquests ;  reign  of 
Ferose  III ;  his  canals  and  agricultural  improvements ;  rebellions  and 
civil  wars ;  invasion  and  ravages  of  Tamerlane ;  rapid  succession  of 
revolutions  ;  Afgham  dynasty ;  the  Mahomedan  empire  in  India  split 
into  difierent  states ;  conquest  by  Sultan  Baber ;  expulsion  of  llu- 
naioon ;  general  confusion  ;  recall  of  Humaioon  ;  formation  of  a  pow- 
erful empire  in  the  Deccan  ;  its  subsequent  separation  into  four  king- 
doms ;  prosperous  reign  of  Akbar  ;  his  conquest  of  part  of  the  Dec- 
can  $  consolidation  of  the  Mogtd  empire  ;  reign  of  Jehanguire ;  first 
British  embassy  sent  to  Hindostan  j  civil  wars ;  elevation  of  Aureng- 
zebe ;  his  prosperous  reign ;  nearly  completes  the  conquest  of  the  Dec- 
can;  origin  of  the  Mahrattas;  Sevagi,  founder  of  the  state;  Mogul 
empire  in  its  zenith  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzebc  ;  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions; revenue ;  his  character ;  his  reflections  on  the  approach  of  death ; 
succession  of  civil  wars  among  his  descendants ;  anarchy  and  decline 
of  the  empire ;  revolt  of  the  Nizam  ;  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  ;  plunder 
and  massacre  at  Delhi ;  immense  treasures  carried  of^'by  Nadir  Shah  ; 
revolt  of  the  sonbahs,  nabobs,  and  rajahs ;  transactions  of  the  £nglish 
and  French  in  the  Deccan  ;  progress  of  the  Mahrattas ;  expulsion  of 
the  Prcnch  and  establishment  of  the  British  power  in  India ;  disaolu- 
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lion  of  the  Mogul  empire  ;  wars  between  the  Rnglish  and  Hyder  Ally; 
wars  between  the  English  and  Tippoo  Saib ;  conquest  of  the  tyrant*! 
dominions ;  general  observations, — Vol.  V.  pt  32  to  S7* 

CHAP,  v.— Present  state  of  India  political  and  moral,  religion,  govern- 
ment, laws,  army,  &c. — Commerce  of  India  in  ancient  and  modem 
timesr  manufactures,  population,  political  importance,  language,  lite- 
rature, education,  persons,  manners,  and  national  character  of  the  Hin- 
doos and  Mahomcdans  of  India ;  disproportion  of  their  numbers ;  de« 
scription  of  Ceylon. — ^Vol.  V.  p.  58  to  67. 


PERSIA. 

CHAP.  I. — Situation,  extent,  boundaries,  face  of  the  country,  &€.— Vol* 
V.  p.  68  to  77. 

CHAP.  ]I.-*Principa1  cities,  edifices,  islands.-^Ispahan  ;  delightful  situ- 
ation ;  description  of  the  city  ;  its  vast  extent ;  former  grandeur ;  pre. 
sent  declining  state.  Shiraz  j  pleasant  situation  ;  description  of  die 
city  and  its  edifices  ;  tombs  of  Haffiz  and  Sadi,  the  two  great  Persian 
pt)ets ;  fertility  of  the  environs  ;  excellence  of  the  wines  ;  Tauris ;  Eri- 
van  ;  Teflis  ;  Candahar ;  Herat ;  Island  of  Ormus.— Vol.  V!  p«  78  to  81. 

CHAP.  HI.— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  &c.— State  of  Persia 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  ;  foundation  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by 
that  prince  ;  his  character;  extent  of  his  empire  ;  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses  ;  outrages  committed  against  tlie  religion  of  the  Egyp. 
tians  ;  destruction  of  the  Persian  army  sent  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  ;  thoughts  on  that  subject ;  usurpation  of  Smerdis  ; 
elevation  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  revolt  and  reduction  of  Babylon  ;   the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  temple  completed  under  the  patronage 
of  Darius  ;  his  Scythian  war  ;  his  Grecian  war ;  rejgn  of  Xerxea «  his 
formidable  invasion  of  Greece  ;  its  unsuccessful  issue ;  wars  between 
the  succeeding  monarchs  of  Persia  and  the  Greeks  ;  frequent  revolts 
of  Egypt ;  M'ars  beetween  Darius  Codomannus  and  Alexander ;  con- 
quest  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  j  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
the  [lolitical  and  religious  system  of  the  ancient  Persians,  their  litera- 
ture, arts,  &c.     Kise  of  the  Parthian  empire,  or  revival  of  that  of  the 
Persians  under  another  name  ;  the  wars  of  the  Parthians  against  the 
Komans  ;  restoration  of  the  ancient  name  of  Persia  by  the  elevation  of 
Artaxerxes :  splendour  of  his  successors ;  wars  with  the  Romans ;  capti- 
vity of  the  emperor  Valerian  ;  war  of  Chosroes  against  the  eastern  em- 
pire ;  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabians  ;  abolition  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  and  establishment  of  that  of  Mahomed  ;  Persia  a  province 
of  the  caliphate ;  again  becomes  independent  under  a  Turkish  prince  ; 
conquered  by  the  Mongols ;  gfoverned  by  a  race  of  Tartar  princes  ; 
conquered  by  Tameriane ;  dynasty  of  the  gophis  ;  reign  of  Shah  Ab- 
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bit  the  Great ;  hit  encoartgeroent  of  agriculture*  commeroe*  literature* 
and  arts ;  ettabliahes  the  Armenians  at  Julfa ;  raises  Persia  to  a  flou- 
rishing state  ;  usurpation  of  Nadir  Shah ;  his  vigorous  but  tyrannical 
reign ;  anarchy  and  incessant  revolutions  after  his  death  ;  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar ;  elevation  of  Rerim  Khan  in  Wes- 
tern Persia ;  civil  wars  after  his  death  ;  elevation  of  Mahomet  Khan.— 
Vol.  V.  p.  82  to  125. 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  state  poUtical  and  inoral*  government*  religion*  he, 
—Vol.  V.  p.  126  to  129. 

AFRICA. 

General  view  of  Africa ;  its  immense  deserts  ;  its  commerce  by  caravans  i 
their  long  and  fatiguing  journeys ;  wretched  condition  of  the  Africans. 
— Vol.  V.  p.  130  to  135. 

EGYPT. 

CHAP.  T.— Situation,  extent*  face  of  the  country,  mountains*  riven,  ca- 
nals, mineralogy,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zoology*  natural 
curiosities,  antiquities*  pyramids,  stupendous  remains  of  Thebes  ;  other 
ancient  monuments  of  Egyptian  magniBcencCd— Vol.  V.  p.  136  to  151. 

CH'AP.  II,— Chief  cities,  edifices,  &c.— Cairo,  description  of  the  city 
and  its  situation ;  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Cairo ;  its  mixed 
population  ;  numbei*s  of  negro  slaves  s  environs  of  Cairo  ;  magnificent 
view  from  the  castle  — Alexandria,  its  ancient  splendour  and  progressive 
decay  ;  description  of  the  modem  city  ;  its  supplies  of  wfter  from  the 
Kile ;  canal  of  Alexandria ;  its  ports  and  commerce  ;  environs  of  Alex- 
andria. Mr.  Browne's  observations  on  the  comparative  eligibility  of 
the  situations  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Alexandria.  Rnse^ta,  or  Kas- 
ched,  description  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  Damiet|^ ;  Assuan*  the 
ancient  byene ;  Cosseir ;  Suez. — Vol.  V.  p.  152  to  163. 

CHAP,  n!.— Historical  view,  prog^ress  of  society,  of  arts  and  sciences* 
literature  and  commerce.— Obscurity  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Ej^yp- 
tians  {  Menes,  their  first  monarch  and  legislator ;  ancient  state  of  the 
Delta ;  foundation  of  Memphis  ;  description  of  that  ancient  city  ;  Lake 
Moeris;  Sesostris;  inquiry  whetiier  Sesoslris  be  the  Shishak  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures  ;  reign  and  exploits  of  Sesostris  ;  celebrated 
Egyptian  labyrinth  ;  description  of  it  from  Herodotus  ;  revolution  ef- 
'iected  by  Psamneticus ;  commencement  of  the  true  Egyptian  chrono- 
logy ;  reign  of  his  successors  ;  circumnavigation  of  Africa  in  the  reign 
of  Pharaoh  Necho;  M.  Rennell's  opinion  relative  to  that  subject; 
invasion  of  Kgypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Camby- 
»e»  i  the  reigning  king  put  to  death  ;  the  Egyptian  temples  plundered 
and  profimed,  and  their  goda  destroyed  {  implacable  enmity  of  the. 
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£g>'{itians  against  the  Persians  ;  their  repeated  revolts  and  final  sabja* 
gation;  religion,  government,  law%  arts,  sciences,  commeice,  &c.  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians ;  they  willingly  submit  to  Alexander ;  state  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies ;  under  the  Romans ;  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Arabians  ;  under  Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar  j  Egypt 
wrested  from  tlie  chaliph  of  Bagdad  by  the  Fatimites  ;  the  sovereignty 
usurped  6y  Saladin  ;  expeditions  of  St.  Louis  against  Egypt ;  the  sove- 
reignty usurped  by  the  Mamelukes  ;  Eg^ypt  conquer'ed,  and  the  Mume- 
luke  kingdom  subverted  by  the  Grand  Seignor  Selim  II ;  the  French  in- 
vade E^ypt ;  are  expelled  by  the  English.— Vol.  V.  p.  164  to  211. 

CHAP.  IV. — Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  military  force,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  political  im- 
porunce,  language,  literature,  arts,  education,  manners,  customs,  and 
national  character.^Voi.  V.  p.  212  to  21& 

STATES  IN  THE  NORTH  OP  AFRICA. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  boundaries,  face  of  the  country,  &c.— Vol. 
V.  p.  219  to  221. 

CHAP.  II.— Principal  cities,  edifices,  &c.— Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Mo- 
rocco, Fez,  Mequinez.— Vol.  V.  p.  222  to  224. 

CHAP.  III.— Historical  view,  progress  of  society,  &c. — Original  colonies ; 
Carthaginians  ;  their  conquests ;  their  wars  in  Sicily ;  their  wars  with 
the  Romans  ;  their  war  with  their  own  mercenaries ;  final  subversion 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  by  the  Romans ;  extent  and  flourishing  state 
of  the  city  of  Carthage ;  the  northern  parts  of  Africa  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province ;  seized  by  the  Vandals ;  recovered  by  Belisarius,  and 
annexed  to  the  eastern  empire ;  conquered  by  the  Arabians ;  successive 
revolutions  and  new  dynasties ;  northern  Africa  at  last  split  into  a  num- 
ber of  Arabian  and  Moorish  principalities  ;  formation  of  the  piratical 
states  by  Bavbarossa.— Vol.  V.  p.  225  to  240. 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  navy,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  poli- 
tical importance,  language,  literature,  arts,  education,  manners  and 
national  character.— Vol.  V.  p.  241  to  245. 

WESTERN  COASTS  OF  AFRICA. 

Moorish  and  Arabian  tribes ;  Jalofs ;  foulahs ;  Grain,  ivory  and  gold 
coast;  Sierra  lieone  ;  Foulahs  of  Guinea ;  Dahomy;  Benin  ;  Loango  i 
Congo ;  Angola ;  reflections  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  re«> 
sons  to  hope  that  the  example  of  Great  Britain  will  be  followed  by  all 
other  European  nations ;  Hottentots ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— VoL  V.  p. 
245  to  252. 
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EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

OiiTreSy  or  KoussU  ;  coaat  of  Natal  s  Bay  of  Dongola ;  SofaU ;  Arabian 
colony ;  Mocoranga ;  Mosambique ;  Melinda  ;  Arabian  colonies  spread 
from  Sofala  northward  as  far  as  the  Red  sea ;  observations  on  the 
means  which  the  Portuguese  possess  of  exploring  southern  Africaw— 
Vol.  V.  p.  252  to  256. 


ABYSSmiA. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  boundaries,  face  of  the  country,  mountains, 
rivers,  Abyssinian  source  of  the  Nile,  lakes,  mineralogy,  soil,  viimate, 
vegetable  productions,  zoology,  natural  curiosities,  antiquities,  and  ar* 
tificial  curiosities.— Vol.  Y.  p.  257  to  263. 

CHAP.  II.— Principal  cities  and  towns,  edifices. — Gondar,  description 
of  the  city  and  the  emperor's  palace  ;  extensive  view  of  the  country. 
Axum,  and  its  cathedral.  Dixum,  its  singular  situatir)^|C^d  no  less 
singular  commerce.  Massuali,  the  only  port  in  AbyssiniZ— Vol.  V.  p. 
264  to  265. 

CHAP.  HI.— Historical  view,  progp'css  of  society,  of  arts  and  sciences, 
letters  and  commerce. — Origin  of  the  Abyjisinians ;  real  or  pretended 
descent  of  their  monarchs  from  Solomon  ;  introduction  of  Judaism  ;  of 
Christianity;  commerce  of  the  AbyHsinians  with  india  ;  alliance -with 
the  emperor  Justinian;  they  imbibe  some  knowledge  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  remain  near  eight  hundred  years  almost  forgotten  by  tlie  rest  of 
the  world ;  degenerate  almost  into  a  slate  of  harf)arism ;  are  visited  by 
the  Portuguese;  some  of  the  European  arts  introduced  ;  conversion  of 
the  emperor  and  his  court  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  violent  proceedings 
of  the  new  patriarch  ;  revolt  of  the  Abyssinians  ;  bloody  civil  wars  and 
succeshive  rebellions ;  ex])ul8ion  of  the  Poriiiguese,  and  abolition  of 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  relapse  of  the  Abyssinians  into  barbarism. — Vol. 
V.  p.  266  to  270. 

CHAP  IV. — Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  government,  laws, 
military  force,  revenues,  comnierce,  manufaciuies,  population,  pohtical 
iiii]K>rtance  and  relations,  language,  literature,  persons,  manners,  and 
national  character.— Vol.  V.  p.  271  to  274. 


CENTRAL  -^FRICA. 

iCin^oms  of  WooUi,  Bondou,  Kaayga,  Kasson,  Ksarta,  Ludamar,  Bam- 
|>lirra;  description  of  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra  ;  rc-portfj  concern- 
iwff  the  cities  of  Tombnctoo  and  Hmissa,  noi  tet  \isit»*d  by  any  Euro- 
pemn  tmyeller ;  description  of  the  kui^dom  of  Darfur ;  inlormation  oh- 
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tained  by  M.  Park,  Mr.  Browne,  and  other  tniTeUen  relative  to  tlie 
unknown  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  routes  of  the  caravanB  in  those  re- 
gions.^yol.  V.  p.  274  to  285. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

Madeira,  Canaries,  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  St  Tho- 
mas, Ascension  Island,  St.  Helena,  Madagascar  ;  attempU  of  a  Polish 
adtenturer  to  establish  an  independent  monarchy  in  Madagascar; 
Mauritius  ;  Bourbon  ;  importance  of  this  island ;  Comorro  islands ; 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar ;  Secotra,  BabelmandeL— Vol.  V.  p. 
286  to  292. 

AMERICA. 

General  sketch,  situation,  extent.  Sec— Discovery  by  Columbus :  succes- 
sive discoveries.  North  America,  general  description  ;  obvervations 
on  the  great  rivers  and  inland  seas  of  North  America.— VoL  V«  p. 
293  to  307. 


UNITED  STATES. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  boundaries,  face  of  the  country,  mountains, 
rivers,  canals,  lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  soil,  climate,  vegeta- 
ble productions,  zoology,  natund  curiosities,  &c. — VoL  V.  p.  308  to  329* 

CHAP.  II. — Principal  cities,  edifices,  islands. — Washington,  the  new 
capital ;  the  magnificence  of  its  original  plan  ;  its  failure  in  point  of 
success  ;  disappointment  of  speculators ;  slow  progress  of  the  new  capi« 
tal  ;  Philadelphia,  its  situation  and  plan ;  description  of  the  city  ;  its 
humane  institutions  and  seminaries  of  learning ;  its  places  of  divine 
worship ;  its  commerce  and  opulence.  New  York,  Boston,  Charles- 
ton, its  commerce  and  splendour  ;  elegant  style  of  living  ;  unhealthful* 
ness  of  the  climate  ;  yellow  fever ;  edifices  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
capital  and  the  president's  house  in  the  new  metropolis  ;  description  of 
Mount  Yemon  ;  Belvoir,  the  seat  of  the  late  Colonel  Fairfax.— Vol.  V. 
p.  330  to  341. 

CHAP.  III.— Historical  view ;  first  colonization  of  the  united  terrttoiy ; 
disputes  with  the  parent  country  ;  revolt;  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  es- 
tablishment of  independence.— Vol.  V.  p  342  to  363. 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  state,  pottical  and  moral,  religion,  government, 
laws,  army,  navy,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  poli- 
tical importance  and  relations,  Isnguage,  literature,  polite  arts,  educa- 
tion, manners  and  national  character ;  thoughts  on  emigration,  and  the 
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pNctrioOs  parehase  of  Ameriaui  lands  t  Loaiiiana,  description  of  thtt 
profince.— Vol.  V.  p.  364  to  378. 

BRITISH  AMERICA.— CANADA. 

CRAP.  L-^Beasons  for  placing  the  British  possessions  before  those  of 
Spaia  in  this  arrangement ;  situation,  extent,  boundaries,  face  of 
the  countiy,  &c— Vol.  V.  p.  379  to  S81.    , 

CHAP,  n.— Chief  cities,  tec.— Quebec  ;  Montreal  s  hislory  ;  first  set- 
tkment  by  the  French  ;  conquest  by  the  English  ;  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition of  the  American  general  Montgomery w— Vol.  V.  p.  382  to  384. 

CHAP.  m. — ^Present  state,  political  and  moral,  religion,  goremment,  laws, 
military  force,  revenue,  commerce,  manufactuies,  population,  political 
importance,  language,  literature,  arts,  manners  and  custolns,  national 
character.— Vol  V.  385  p.  to  387. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Island  of  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  Islands. 
—Vol  V.  p.  387  to  3M. 


*  ABOBIGINAL  AMERICA,  OR  UXCONQUERED  COUNTRIES. 

Greenland,  its  icelandic  colony  once  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  now  to- 
tally lost ;  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  singular  circumstance ;  New 
BritMn;  New  North  and  South  Wales ;  central  parts  of  North  Amen* 
ca.  i  general  sketch  of  the  ideas,  manners,  and  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can savages.— VoL  V.  p .  395  to  409. 

SPANISH  DOMINIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

MKXXCOy  OR  HEW  8PAIV,  WITH  HEW  IIEXICO. 

'  CHAP.  I.*^ituation,  axtent,  boundaries,  face  of  the  country,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  mineralogy,  mineral  waters,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  pro* 
duetioRs,  »>ok>gy»  natural  aAd  artificial  curiosities.-^VoL  V.  p.  410 
to  416. 

CHAP.  II.— ^hief  citiei  and  towns,  Scc^City  of  Mexico ;  its  swampy 
fttuation  }  description  of  the  city;  the  cathedral ;  number  and  wealth 
of  its  churebes  and  monastriei ;  iH  great  commerce  and  riches  t  de- 
scription of  tbe  environs ;  Puebla  de  los  Angelos;  Guadalaxara  ; 
Guatimala^  Vera  Craz ;  Aquapakx>.— VoL  V.  p  417  to  43L 

CHAP,  in.— Historical  view.— Supposed  origin  of  the  Mexicans  ;  con- 
qoest  of  Meuoo  by  Fernando  Cortea ;  retigion ;  number  of  human 
vol..  I.  F 
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▼ictiins  aimuidiy  sacrifieed  in  Me&eo ;  goTefnneoil*  ttiliitfy  force, 
po|Hdation>  lan^age,  mannere  and  oational  cbacacter  of  4be  ancient 
Mezicaiis,^Vol.  V.  p.  422  to  444. 

CHAP.  IV.— Present  state  political  and  moral,of  Mesdco ;  refi^on,goTern- 
.  ment,  revenues,  commerce,  &c.  of  this  chief  of  the  Spanish  colonies.— 
VoI.V.p.444.to445. 

South  America.— General  description  ;  grand  feature  of  nature— Vol. 
V.  p.  446  to  450. 

SPANISH  DOMINIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  boundaries,  face  of  the  country,  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  mineralogy,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zoology, 
natural  curiosities,  artificial  curiosities,  &c.f— Vol.  V.  p.  451  to  458. 

CHAP.  II.— Chief  cities  and  towns,  edifices.— Lima,  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  Potosi,  Quito,  Cuzco,  Carthagena,  Cuenz,  Guiaquil, 
Rio  fiamba,  Panama.— Islands.— Juan  Fernandez,  Chiloe,  Terra  del 
Feugo,  Falkland  islands.— Vol.  V.  p.  459  to  462. 

CHAP.  III.— Historical  view ;  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizaifo  ai^d  Almagro ; 
immense  booty  acquired ;  civil  war  between  the  commanders ;  Alma- 
gro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro  ;  Pizarro  assassinated ;  Young  Almagco 
executed ;  revolt  of  Gonzalo  Kzarro  ;  tragical  end  of  most  of  the  con- 

'  querors  of  Peru  ;  religion,  government,  arts,  laws,  Btate  of  society  and 
civilization  among  the  ancient  Penivianf ;  comparison  of  the  Peruvisfis 
and  the  Mexicans.— Vol.  V.  p.  463  to  476L 

,  CHAP.  IV.— Present  state  political  and  moral,religion,  government,  ae|ny, 
navy,  revenues,  commerce,  manufactures,  population,  political  impor- 

*  tance,  language,  literature,  arts,  manners  and  national  characterir-rVot. 
V.  p.  477  to  481. 

PORTITGUESE  EMPIRE  IN  AMERICA, 

OR  COUNTRY  OT  BRAZIL. 

CHAP.  I.— Situation,  extent,  face  of  the  country,  mountuns,  rivers, 
lakes,  mineralogy,  soil,  climate,  vegetable  productions,  zoology,  na. 
tural  curiosities.— Vol.  V.  p.  482  to  485. 

CHAP.  II.— Chief  cities  and  towns ;  Rio  de  Janeiro.^-^ituation,  its  excel- 
lent port  and  fortified  entrance.-iCastle  of  Santa  Cruz.— Fort  St  Lucia, 
extent,  and  beauty  of  the  bay,  description  of  the  city,  its  flourishing 
state,  exhibits  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity,  shops  richly  stored  with 
English  manufactured  goods,  mixture  of  gaiety  and  religion,  public 
walks,  operas,  balls,  Scc-^Processions  and  other  religious  solemnities, 
slave  trade  extenatrei  black  and  white  popQ]ation.»En?iroDS  of  Rio 
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de  Janeiro  grand  and  pictuieaqae,  aituatk»*  nnheahhfiil»  probability 
that  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  one  day  be  the  capital  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  empire.— St.  Salvador^  Femambuco^-^VoL  V,  p.  486  to  488. 

CHAP.  III.— Present  state  of  frazil,  religion,  government,  revenue, 
commerce,  population,  political  importance,  thoughts  on  colonial  eman- 
cipation, bmguage,  literature  of  Brazil,  manners,  customs,  efiects  of  the 
slave  trade  on  the  colonial  character,  state  of  the  slaves  in  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  America,  slave  trade  in  those  countries  gradually  tending 
towards  extinction,  manners  and  national  character  of  the  Portuguese 
of  Brazil,  sketch  of  the  History  of  Brazil,  discovery  and  colonization  by 

•  the  Portuguese,  conquered  1^  the  Dutch,  recovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese^VoL  V.p.  489to494^ 

'  FRENCH,  DUTCH,  AND  SPANISH  SETTLEMENTS. 

French  settlement  of  Guiana  or  Cayenne.— British  possessions  in  Dutch 
Guiana.— Surinam.— Aboriginal  tribes  and  unconquered  countries,  his- 
tory of  the  Jesuit  government  in  Paraguay,  character  of  the  native 
tribes  of  South  America.— Vol.  Y.  p,  495  to  504. 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

General  view,  situation,  &Cd— St  Domingo,  its  fertility  and  importance, 
formerly  one  of  the  great  foci  of  the  slave  trade,  dreadful  revolution, 
now  become  the  seat  of  a  negro  Government— Cuba.— Jamaica  and 
the  other  West  India  islands,  general  observations  on  the  West  Indies, 
their  physical  and  mora)  circumstances.— VoL  V.  p.  505  to  514.* 
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INDIA  ; 

CONSISTING  OF  HINDOSTAN  AND  THE  DECCAK 

CHAP.  L 

1  HIS  interesting  poiHon  of  Asia  extends  from  Cape  Oomo- 
rin,  its  southernmost  promontoiy,  in  latitude  B^  nortli,*  to  the 
mountainous  borders  of  Thibet,  on  the  north  of  Caahmirey  in 
about  35^  north  latitude ;  and  from  the  river  Arabs,  in  the  west 
of  the  province  of  Sindi,  in  the  66thy  to  the  mountains  which 
divide  Bengal  from  the  Birman  dominions  in  the  93d  degree 
of  east  lengicude,  being  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  about 
•1620,  and  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  on  a  parallel  of  36  de- 
grees, about  1500  geographical  miles.  This  extensive  regioa 
is,  according  to  the  view  exhibited  by  an  eminent  geographer, 
equal  to  at  least  one  half  of  Europe. t 

The  description  of  this  large  portion  of  Asia  is  a  subject  of 
no  small  perplexity,  on  account  of  the  irregular  nature  of  its 
political  system,  and  the  great  number  of  nations  and  powers, 
both  native  and  foreign,  among  which  it  is  divided.    Since 

•  M.  Rennell  places  Cape  Comorin  in  eight  degrees  north.  See  his  Map 
and  Memoir,  p.  31.  He  ptacea  Seringnr,  or  Caahmire,  in  thirty.four 
degrees  twenty  minutes  thirty-three  seconds,  by  Achbur's  meaaurement 
The  Oriental  Tables  place  it  in  thirty-fire  degreea  fifteen  minutes  lat 
Memoir -of  Rennell's  Map,  p.  135. 

t  KenneU*s  Pref.  and  Introduct.  p.  1.  and  Mem.  p.  283. 
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the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  IxMsl  has  constantly  pre* 
aented  a  scene  of  political  confusion.  The  revolutions  of 
states,  and  the  change  of  boondaries,  have  been  so  frequent» 
that  its  political  subdivisions  can  furnish  no  perspicuous  sys- 
tem of  geographical  arrangement.  M.  Rennell,  in  his  excel- 
lent  memoir  of  a  map  of  Hindostan^  which  required  ample 
discussion  and  minute  details,  after  exhibiting  a  view  of  the 
coasts,  describes  the  country  under  four  great  subdivisions : 
1st,  Gangetic  Hindostan,  or  the  countries  pervaded  by  the 
Ganges,  aiid  its  principal  branches,  as  far  west  as  Agra.  2dt 
Sindetic  Hindostan,  or  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Sind^  or  In. 
dus,  and  its  principal  tributary  rivers.  3d,  the  central  part,  ot 
the  countries  sitxiated  between  the  Kistnah  river  and  the  two 
former  divisions.  And  4th,  the  peninsula  south  of  tiie  KLst- 
nah.*  In  the  present  work,  in  which  a  concentrated  brevity 
is  an  indispensable  requisite,  I  shall  content  myself  with  ex* 
hibiting  India  under  the  two  grand  divisions  which  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  authorize,  and  which  have  always  been  recog- 
niaed  by  the  Qatives.t  These  are,  hi*st,  Hindosun ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  Deccan,  or  southern  country,  improperly  called  the 
Peninsula*  The  river  Nerbudda,  as  far  as  its  course  extends, 
is  the  reputed  southern  boundary  of  Hindostan  Proper ;  and 
the  southern  frontiers  of  Bengal  and  fiabar  compose  the  re- 
midnder.  In  a  general  view,  the  parallel  of  21  or  33  degrees, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the  two  divisions.  Although 
the  greatest  part  of  India  is  subject  to  the  Mahomedan  fo- 
reigners, and  to  the  English,  the  great  mass  of  the  populatioa 
throughout  the  .country  is  composed  of  native  Hindoos,  who 
can  be  considei*ed  as  only  one  nation,  a  circumstance  wbich 
tends  to  give  mi  idea  of  unity,  and  renders  subdivisions  less 
necessary. 

India  being  considered  under  these  two  grand  divisionsi 
Hindostan  will  be  found  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  France, 

*  Reiinell*8  Mem.  p.  2. 

f  India  is  the  name  hiy  which  tbe  whole  of  this  vast  region  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  Rowans.  Hindostan  seems  to  be  a  word  of  Per- 
sian origin,  signifying  the  country  of  the  Hindoos.  Rennell's  Intro- 
duct  p.  20.  The  ancient  native  name  appears  to  be  Medbyama.  Asia- 
tic Res.  vol  It  p.  419. 
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Germanjr,  BoKemiai  Uuagary,  Switzeriimd,  Italy,  and  the  Ne* 
tberlands)  taken  collectively  ;  and  the  Oeccan  may  be  regard* 
ed  as  about  equal  to  the  united  kingdum  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland)  Spain,  and  European  Turkey.* 

,      HINDOSTAN. 

Face  of  the  couniryS] — The  greatest  part  of  Hindostan  Pro- 
per consists  of  immense  plains,  watered,  and  a  great  part  of 
them  annually  inundated  by  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  or  their 
auxiliary  streams.  From  Hurdwar,  in  about  30  degrees  north 
latitude,  where  the  Ganges  bursting  through  the  frontier 
mountains,  enters  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  the  whole  country 
is  an  uniform  level,  allowing  a  descent,  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  of  about  nine  inches  per  mile,  through  an  extent  of  about 
800  miles  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  south-easternmost  parts  of 
Bengal.t  This  extensive  plain  gradually  widens  from  the 
fh>ntier,  and  in  Bengal  expands  to  at  least  350  miles  in  breadth. 
The  annual  inundation  in  Bengal  extends  above  100  miles  in 
breadth,  nothing  appearing  but  villages  and  trees,  excepting 
▼ery  rarely  the  top  of  an  elevated  spot,  the  artificial  mound  of 
some  deserted  village  appearing  like  an  island. t  To  the  west 
of  Bengal  the  country  is  diversified,  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
tainous. The  central  province  of  Malway  is  the  most  elevat- 
ed part  of  Hindostan.  Agimere,  including,  among  others,  the 
provinces  of  Cheitore  and  Oudipour,  consists  of  high  moun- 
tains, divided  by  narrow  Talleys,  or  of  plains  environed  by 
momitainous  ridges,  and  accessible  only  by  narrow  passes  and 
defiles,  being  by  nature  one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  the 
world.  Its  dimensions  are  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  nu- 
merous population,  as,  notwithstanding  its  mountainous  as- 
pect, it  possesses  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable  land,  and  en* 
joys  a  temperate  climate,  being  situated  between  the  34th  and 
38th  degree  of  latitude.  The  country  of  Agimere  constittues 
a  phsDomenon  in  the  history  of  Hindostan.    It  has  always 

*  ttennellf  ubi  supra.    The  Merbudda  is  considered  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Deccan,  by  Orme  as  well  as  by  Kcnnell.    Orme's  Hist.  Frag.  p.  5. 
t  KeaneU's  Map.  \  KenneU's  Memolr/p.349. 
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been  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  Rajpoots,  the  warrior  tribe 
among  the  Hindoos,  which  is  noticed  by  ancient  wiiters;  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  house  of  the  Rana,  their  chief  prince,  may 
be  traced  from  Ptolemy.  This  district,  though  situated  so 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  Mogul  government,  and  succesively 
attacked  by  the  Gaznavide,  Patan,  and  Mogul  emperors,  has 
never  been  more  than  nominally  reduced  to  subjection.  Se- 
veral of  the  fortresses,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  were 
indeed  taken  ;  but,  as  M.  Rennell  observes,  '^  the  spirits  of 
independent  nations  do  not  reside  'in  fortresses,  nor  are  they 
to  be  conquered  with  them."  Every  war  undertaken  against 
these  people,  even  by  the  great  Aurcngzebe^  ended  in  a  com. 
promise,  or  defeat  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.*  To  the  east 
and  north-east  of  Agimere,  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi 
are  rich  and  beautiful  countries,  variegated  with  a  chain  of 
hills  and  extensive  valleys,  stretching  out  in  spacious  and  fer- 
tile plains  towards  the  Ganges,  and  its  tributary  rivers.  On 
the  western  side  of  Agimere  is  the  great  Sandy  desert,  ex. 
tending  almost  550  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  from  100  to  150  in  breadth.  On  the  west  of  this  is 
Sindetic  Hindustan,  or  the  countries  pervaded  by  the  Indus 
and  its  branches.  This  part  of  Hindostan,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  the  province  of  MouttaU)  in  about  30  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  greatly  resembles  Egypt  in  its  geographical 
features  and  aspect,  the  lower  part  extending  into  a  wide  delta, 
while  the  upper  part  ia  a  narrow  slip  of  country  confined  on 
the  western  side  by  ridges  of  mountains,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  sandy  desert  above*mentiooed,  which  separates  it  from  the 
provinces  of  Guzerat,  Agimere,  and  Delhi.  The  Indus,  wind- 
ing through  the  whole  length  of  this  narrow  valley,  like  the 
Nile  through  that  of  Egypt,  completes  the  resemblance  of  the 
geographical  picture.  Ihe  provinces  to  the  north  of  this 
tract,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  Lahore,  present  ridges 
of  mountains  and  extensive  plains,  watered  by  the  different 
branches  of  the  Indus.  The  western  parts  of  Guzerat  are 
mountainous  and  woody.  The  provinces  next  to  Persia  are 
almost  wholly  unknown. 

•  ^tcnneU's  Mem.  p.  230, 231. 
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Mountain9,'}^Ah\\ovi^b  the  central  parts  of  Hindostan,  at 
a  distance  from  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  are  in  many  places 
.mountainous,  none  of  the  mouAtains  appear  to  be  of  any  re« 
markuble  height.  The  mountains  most  celebrated  among  the 
Hindoos,  are  only  visible  from  their  country,  to  which  they 
cannot  be  said  to  belong,  being  the  grand  chain  of  the  Thi" 
bcttian  Alps,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These  monntainst 
which,  from  their  snowy  summits,  are  by  the  Hindoos  called 
Himmala,  a  name  of  Sanscrit  origin,  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
ridges  of  Immaus,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  running  in  a  di- 
rection from  east  to  west ;  while  the  other,  which  he  describes 
as  extending  from  north  to  south,  is  undoubtedly  the  Belur 
Tug  of  Russian  and  Tartarian  geography.  The  ridge  of  Him- 
mala is  of  a  prodigious  height,  being  visible  at  the  distance  of 
150  miles,  in  the  plains  of  Bengal.*  M.  Rennell  supposes 
them  to  be  equal  in  point  of  elevation  to  any  of  the  mountains 
of  the  old  hemisphere.  The  souihemmost  iidgc  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Bootan,  which  form  the  boundary  of  tliat  country  to- 
wards Hindostan,  although  much  lower  than  that  of  Himmala^ 
is  a  very  elevated  tnict,  rising  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  per- 
pendicular height  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  in  a  horizontal 
distance  of  only  fifteen  miles.  «  From  the  summit,"  says  M. 
Rennell,  ^*  the  astonished  traveller  looks  back  on  the  plains  as 
on  an  extensive  ocean  beneath  him.**t  There  are  not  many 
passes  through  this  ridge,  and  all  are  fortified.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  no  small  degree  of  confusion 
in  the  most  recent  delineations  of  the  mountains  of  India  ; 
but  the  same  orological  obscurity  is  observable  in  almost 
every  country.  No  part  of  geography  is  so  difficult  to  inves- 
tigate as  that  of  mountainous  ranges,  wltich  -are  often  inac* 
cchsible  to  the  traveller ;  and  geographers  arc  frequently  at 
a  loss,  not  only  for  their  extent  and  direction,  but  even  for 
distinct  appellations. 

Rirert.'] — Among  tlie  numerous  rivers  of  Hindostan,  and 
even  of  all  India,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampoo- 
tcr,  are  the  chief.  The  Gani<cs,  the  sacred  river  of  the  rfin- 
doos,  and  the  vast    ButTumpooter,  both  proceed  from  the 

•  Renneil's  Mem.  p.  302.  336.  t  ibid.  p.  302. 
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mountains  of  TJiibet  The  Burramiwoter  is  the  largest  of  the 
two ;  but  the  difference  is  scarcely  perceptible :  in  the  length 
of  their  courses  they  are  nearly  equal ;  and  in  the  smoothness 
of  their  water^  the  appearance  of  their  borders  and  islands, 
and  their  annual  inundations^  they  bear  to  each  other  a  perfect 
resemblance.  Their  sources  were  first  explored  in  1715,  by 
the  Lamas,  whom  the  laudable  curiosity  of  Camhi,  emperor 
of  China,  employed  to  construct  a  map  of  Thibet ;  but  we  are 
far  from  being  well  informed  concerning  the  true  positions  of 
those  celebrated  fountains,  which  yet  leave  ample  room  for 
investigation.  Their  devious  courses  through  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Thibet,  cannot  be  well  ascertained ;  but  they 
pursue  different  directions.  The  Ganges  forces  a  passage 
through  the  ridge  of  Mount  Himmala,  having  undermined  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  fornied  a  cavern,  through  which 
it  precipitates  itself  into  a  vast  bason  worn  in  the  rock,  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  mountain.  This  passage  was,  until  the  last 
century,  regarded  as  the  original  source  of  the  Ganges  ;  and 
the  superstitious  imagination  of  the  Hindoos  gave  to  the  ca- 
vern the  form  of  the  mouth  of  a  cow,  an  enimai  held  by  that 
people  in  a  degree  of  veneraUon  almost  e(tdsl  to  that  which 
the  Egyptians  testified  for  their  god  Apis.  Fr6m  this  passage 
the  Ganges  winds  through  the  rugged  country  of  Sirinagur, 
until  it  gushes  through  another  opening  in  the  mountains  at 
Hurdwar ;  and  after  having  wandered  through  narrow  valleys 
and  defiles  for  the  space  of  800  British  miles,  it  flows  through 
the  plains  of  Hindostan,  with  a  smooth  navigable  stream  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth ;  and  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  1S50  miles,  through  these  immense  levels, 
and  about  2150  miles  from  its  primitive  source,  discharges 
itself  by  numerous  mouths  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The 
Ganges,  in  its  progress  through  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  re- 
ceives eleven  rivers,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as  the  Rhine, 
and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  many  others  of 
inferior  note.  About  330  miles  in  direct  distance  from  the 
sea,  commences  the  head  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  inter* 
fleeted  by  innumerable  canals.  Thai  part  of  the  Delta  which 
borders  on  the  sea,  constitutes  a  singular  geographical  fea- 
ture.   This  tract,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sunderbunds,  is 
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«|iial  in  extent  to  the  principality  of  Wales.     It  presents  a 

labyrinth  of  rivers  and  creeksi  and  ia  so  completely  enveloped 
in  woods,  and  infested  with  tigers,  that  if  any  attempts  have 
ever  been  made  to  clear  itt  they  have  hitherto  miscarried  ;  but 
it  furnishes  vast  quantities  of  salt,  and  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  timber  for  boat-building.  The  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of 
this  delta  is  about  180  miles,  which,  together  with  the  two 
outermost  channels,  will  give  about  300  miles  for  the  distance 
to  which  the  Ganges  expands  its  branches  at  its  junction  with 
the  sea.  M.  Rcnnell,  in  speaking  of  the  two  ptincipal  pas- 
sages through  the  Sunderbunds,  says,  <^  These  passages  pre- 
sent to  the  imagination  both  a  grand  aiKl  a  curious  spectacle : 
a  navigation  of  more  than  200  miles,  through  a  forest  divided 
into  numberless  islands,  by  a  continued  labyrinth  of  channels, 
lo  various  in  point  of  width,  that  a  vessel  has  at  one  time  her 
masts  almost  entangled  in  the  trees ;  and  at  another,  sails 
uninterrupted  on  a  capacious  river,  beautifully  skirted  with 
woods,  and  affording  a  vista  of  many  miles  each  way.  The 
water  is  every  where  salt ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  forest 
abandoned  tq  wild  beasts,  so  that  the  shore  is  seldom  visited 
but  in  cases  of  necessity,  except  by  the  wood-cutters  and 
salt-makers,  whose  dreadful  trade  is  exercised  at  the  constant 
peril  of  their  lives  ;  for  the  tigers  not  only  appear  on  the  mar- 
gin in  quest  of  prey,  but  often  in  the  night  time  swim  to  the 
boats  that  lie  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river.* 

The  Burrampooter,  which  has  its  source  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  mountains  that  give  rise  to  the  Ganges,  first 
takes  its  course  eastward,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
latter  river.  After  winding  through  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Thibet,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sampoo,  it 
deviates  from  an  easterly  to  a  south-easterly  cout*se,  till  it  ap- 
proaches within  about  220  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  China,  and 
then  tuniing  suddenly  to  the  west  through  Assam,  enters  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Bengal.  Its  general  resemblance  to  the 
Ganges,  during  a  course  of  400  miles  through  the  plains  of  Ben- 
gal, has  already  been  noticed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark  one 

•  The  delta  ^f  the  Indus  resembles  that  of  the  Gang^es.  except  that  it 
is  destitute  of  fii rests     The  drier  parts  arc  covered  with  brush- wood» 
and  the  lower  cooMsts  of  noisome  swamps.    KenbcU,  p.  181. 
VOL.  V.  2 
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Striking^  featui*e  of  distinction,  which  is,  that  the  Bummpoo* 
ter,  during  the  last  sixty  miles  before  it  meets  with  the  Gan- 
ges, forms  a  stream,  which  is  regularly  from  four  to  five  miles 
wide,  constituting  a  geographical  object  of  grandeur  almost 
surpassing  the  powers  of  description.*  These  two  vast  Ori- 
ental rivers  form  a  junction  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Ganges  and  the 
Burrampooter,  issuing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  ridge 
of  mountains,  and  directing  their  courses  towards  opposite 
quarters,  till  they  are  more  than  1 200  miles  asunder,  meet  at 
last  in  one  point,  and  join  their  waters,  after  each  has  run  a 
length  of  more  than  2000  miles.  It  would  he  tedious  to  de- 
scribe all  the  tributary  streams  that  swell  the  Ganges :  the- 
chief  are  the  Gugra,  or  Sarjoo,  from  Thibet;  the  Jumna,  which 
issues  from  the  mountains  of  Sirinagur  ;  and  the  Soan,  which 
springs  from  the  table-land  of  Omercuntuc,  near  a  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  Hindoo  tem- 
ple.f  The  Ganges  and  the  Burrampooter,  with  their  nume- 
rous branches  and  adjuncts,  afford  a  most  complete  and  easy 
inland  navigation,  which  gives  employment  to  30,000  boat- 
men.  With  the  exception  of  the  lands  contiguous  to  Burd- 
wan,  Birboom,  &c.  which  constitute  only  about  one-sixth  of 
the  province,  every  other  part  of  Bengal,  even  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, has  some  navigable  stream  within  twenty*five  miles  at  the 
farthest,  and  more  commonly  within  a  third  part  of  that  dis- 
tance.J 

The  Indus,  which  with  its  adjunct  confluent  streams,  has 
derived  classical  celebrity  from  the  marches  and  exploits  of 
Alexander,  is  by  the  modem  Hindoos  called  Sinde :  but  in  the 
original  Sanscrit,  its  name  is  Seendho.  This  river  appears 
to  rise  in  the  iTiountains  of  Thibet ;  but  its  source  is  unknown : 
and  all  that  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  ingenious  con  jecture.S  Its  tributary  streams  chiefly 
join  it  in  the  northern  part  of  its  course :  those  from  the  west 
are  the  Kamch  and  the  Cormul.    Those  from  the  east  are 

•  RenncU's  Mem.  p.  357.  f  Asiatic  Res.  vol.  2.    An.  1800. 

I  Rennell's  Mem.  p.  335. 

$  The  Indus  is  considerably  inferior  to  the  Ganges.  Rennel  says,  that 
Its  width  at  Tatta  is  only  half  a  mile ;  uid  observes,  that  in  ]699«  HamlU 
ton  reckoned  it  a  mile.    Mem.  p.  182. 
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the  Behutf  the  famous  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks,  the  Janaul, 
the  RauveCf  the  Beyah)  and  the  Settege,  answering  respec* 
tively  to  the  Acesinea,  the  Hydraotes,  the  UyphaaU^  and  the 
Hesudrus  of  ancient  geography.  These  pervade  the  coun- 
try ot  the  P<inj(ib,  or  five  rivers,  a  part  of  Hindostan  very  im- 
peKecUy  known  to  the  modems.  The  Indus,  and  its  branches, 
afford  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  nearly  200  tons,  as  high  as 
Mouiton  and  Lahore,  in  31  deg.  north  latitude.*  The  Patan 
emperor,  Ferose  III.  who  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  projected  a  canal  in  order  to  join  the  brunches  of  the  In. 
dus  with  those  of  the  Ganges.!  Hud  this  work  been  complet- 
ed, it  would  have  formed  An  inland  navigation  unequalled  in 
the  world,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  those  of 
China.  But  to  derive  any  benefit  from  a  plan  of  this  kind,  it 
vould  be  necessary  that  Hindostan  should  be  united  under  » 
peaceable  government. 

jL«*e#.]— This  extensive  country  presents  few  lakes  of  any 
considerable  extent.  The  delightful  country  of  Cashmire  is, 
by  M»  Rennell  and  others,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  Urge  lake ;  and  in  the  northern  part  there  still  remains  an  ex- 
panse of  water  above  fifty  British  miles  in  circuit. 

Miner alogtf.'y^Thc  mineralogy  of  Hindostan  appeal's  to  be 
of  little  importance,  or  at  least  little  known,  except  that  it  con- 
tains some  diamonds.  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  that  flow 
from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  into  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ; 
but  no  mines  of  that  metal,  nor  of  silver,  have  ever  been  known 
in  Hindostan.  Copper  and  iron  also  seem  to  be  rare.  The 
mineralogy  of  this  country  has  not  yet  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  English  in  Bengal,  or  their  other  Indian  possessions,  and 
consequently  it  remains  in  a  great  measure  unexplored. 

SoiL'^'^lt  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  soil  of  so 
extensive  a  country  as  Hindostan,  must  present  every  variety. 
The  alluvial  lands  near  the  great  rivers  being  fertilized  by  the 
annual  inundations,. are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their 
soil,  which,  in  some  places,  consists  of  a  black  vegetable  mould 
to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  interior,  the 
soil  may  be  readily  conceived  to  be  of  a  different  and  much 

•  The  principal  mouth  of  the  Indus,  called  Rstchel  river,  appears  to 
be  in  about  24<>  14'  north  lattitude.    RennelPs  Map. 
f  For  an  account  of  these  canals,  see  Dowe's  Hist  of  Hindostan,  voL 
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inferior  quality.     Fertility*  however,  has  ever  been  considered 
as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  country. 

Climate,'] — Throughout  the  wide  regions  of  Hindostan,  a 
general  similarity  of  climate  and  seasons  is  found  to  prevaili 
although  these  are  diveraifiied  by  local  situation,  as  well  as  by 
difference  of  latitude.  The  geographical  position  of  the  coun- 
try indicates  the  ^^eneral  predominancy  of  heat^  which,  however, 
is  greatly  attempered  in  the  elevated  regions,  and  is  most  op- 
pressive in  the  valleys  and  plains.  In  Bengal,  the  hot  and  dry 
season  begins  with  March,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  May, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  the  height  of  1 10  degrees ;  and 
this  intense  heat  is  often  accompanied  with  violent  thunder 
storms  from  the  north-west,  the  seat  of  the  grand  Thibettian 
Alps.  The  periodical  rains  continue  from  June  to  Sepieml)er9 
and  almost  deluge  the  country.  In  this  season,  the  inundations 
cover  the  plains  to  a  great  distance  from  the  rivers.  In  the 
northern  parts,  the  rainy  season  begins  at  an  earlier  period,  a 
circumstance  owing  to  the  vast  collection  of  vapours  wafted 
from  the  sea  by  the  southerly  or  south-west  monsoons,  and 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  immense  ridge  of  mountains  that  runs 
from  west  to  east  through  Thibet.  These  vapours  being  thus 
accumulated  and  condensed,  begin  to  descend  in  rains  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  about  the  end  of  that  month,  when  the 
waters  have  reached  Bengal,  the  rivers  begin  slowly  to  rise. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  rains  becoming  general,  the  water 
rises  on  a  medium  about  five  inches  per  day ;  and  about  the 
end  of  July  the  plains  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges 
and  the  Burrampooter,  are  over.flowed.  The  season  of  the 
rains  and  the  floods  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus, 
is  somewhat  earlier,  being  chiefly  in  the  months  of  April,  May^ 
and  June.*  The  diff*erence  seems  to  arise  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges  and  the  BuiTam* 
pooter  derive  a  great  increase  from  the  rains  of  Bengal ;  but 
as  scarcely  any  falls  in  the  Sindy,  which  in  this  respect  greatly 
resembles  Egypt,  the  overflowing  of  the  Indus  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  rains  in  the  northern  mountains.  The  climate  on  the 
borders  of  the  Indus  is  extremely  hot  and  unhealtliful. 

*  RenneUli  Mem.  p.  18S,  nargtnsl  note. 
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We^etMe productions'^ — Tlic  observations  made  on  Exte- 
rior India,  or  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  are,  in  this 
panicular,  applicable  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  Hindostan. 
No  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  possesses  a  more  fertile 
soil,  or  a  climate  better  adapted  to  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion,  than  the  well-watered  tracts  of  this  prolific  region.     The 
liberality  with  which  nature  has  scattered  her  choicest  gifts 
over  this  favoured  country,  is  boundless,  and  scarcely  equalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    Double  harvests,  and  two  crops 
of  fruits  from  many  of  the  trees,  and  from  most  of  the  rest  a 
copious  and  regular  supply  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
yMN*,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  the  support  of  a  nu- 
merous population ;  while  its  timber  of  every  quality,  its  plants 
of  medicinal  virtue,  its  exquisite  drugs  for  dyeing,  its  cottons, 
and  other  vegetable  articles  of  clothing,  which  offer  to  the  in- 
habitants the  materials  of  enjoyment,  have  undoubtedly  con^ 
tributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  their  early  civilization.  Rice 
is  the  grain  that  is  chiefly  cultivated,  and  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  Hindoos.    The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  widely 
diffused.'  The  various  kinds  of  fruits  are  so  numerous,  and  most 
of  them  so  little  known  in  Europe,  even  by  name,  that  the  bare 
mention  of  them  would  be  unnecessary  and    tedious.     The 
forests  also  surpass  in  luxuriance  of  vegetation  any  idea  that 
Europeans  can  form  :  creeping  plants  of  prodi{^ious  size  and 
length,  extended  from  tree  to  tree,  forming  an  impervious 
wilderness,  and  an  impenetrable  gloom.     Such  are  the  forests 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  some  other  unexplored 
parts  of  4:he  country. 

Zoology.'] — ^The  zoology  of  Hindostan  is  also  a  copious 
theme.  Horses  are  numerous  ;  and  the  armies  of  the  Hindoo 
princes  have  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry.  The  most  cele- 
brated Indian  breed  appears  to  be  from  Lahore  r  but  the 
grandees  are  chiefly  supplied  from  Arabia  and  Persia.  The 
inferior  breeds  are  ill-shaped,  but  active ;  and  in  some  districts 
there  are  ponies  not  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  height.  The 
horses  of  Thibet  are  often  used  in  the  countries  contiguous  to 
the  Ganges ;  and  wild  asses  come  in  herds  from  central  Asia 
to  the  northern  mountains.  Homed  cattle  also  abound,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  a  large  size.    The  sheep  of  Hindostan 
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are  hairy  rather  than  woolly^  except  in  the  northern  parts. 
The  camel  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  vicinity  of  Pama.  The 
zoology  of  this  extensive  region  comprises  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  wild  and  ferocious  animal  except  the  lion,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  never  been  known  in  Hindostan.  The  royal 
tiger  of  Bengal,  however,  is  not  inferior  to  the  lion  in  strength 
and  ferocity.  His  strength  is  such,  that  he  will  easily  carry 
off  a  man ;  and  the  distance  to  which  he  springs  on  his  prey 
is  almost  incredible.  Fatal  accidents  have  happened  to  parties 
of  pleasure  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  terrible  animal.  Elephants  are  common  ;  and 
the  rhinoceros  abounds  in  the  swamps  of  the  Gangetic  isles.* 
Natural  curio^tYtW.]— Hindostan  abounds  with  singular  and 
striking  features  of  nature.  Such  are  the  Gangetic  Sunder- 
bunds,  with  their  impenetrable  forests,  the  extensive  inunda- 
tions of  the  plains  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  grand  aspect  of 
the  northern  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  numerous  detached  rocks,  often 
crowned  with  strong  fortresses.  The  beautiful  province  of 
Cashmire,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Hindostan,  may  altogether 
be  reckoned  a  natural  curiosity :  such  indeed  it  has  ever  been 
esteemed,  and  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  taste  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  who  used  to  visitthis  delightful  region,  and  seemed 
to  forget  the  cares  of  government,  while  surrounded  by  the 
charms  of  nature.  Cashmire  is  an  elevated  and  extensive 
valley,  of  about  eighty  British  miles  in  length,  and  about  forty 
in  breadth,  according  to  Mr.  Forster's  account ;  but  M.  Ren- 
nell,  from  a  comparison  of  different  authorities  and  estimates, 
supposes  the  breadth  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  miles.  This  de- 
lightful plain  is  surrounded  by  stupendous  mountains,  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  by  their  height,  shut  out 
the  heavy  rains  that  deluge  the  rest  of  India.  There  fells, 
however,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  feed  thousands  of  cascades, 
which  precipitate  themselves  into  the  valley  from  every  part  of 
the  stupendous  and  romantic  bulwark  by  which  it  is  encircled. 
These  numerous  streams  intersecting  every  part  of  the  plain, 
contribute  to  form  the  river  of  Belut,  the  famous  Hydaspes  of 
Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  crossed  it  about  100  miles 

*  For  a  minute  account  of  Indian  zoology,  vide  Pennant,  vol.  2. 
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Mow  its  outlet  from  the  valley.  This  river,  rising  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Casbmire  and  receivio^  numerous  rivulets^ 
becomes  navigable  within  a  few  miles  of  its  source,  and  per- 
vading the  whole  plain  by  a  north-west  course,  finds  a  passage 
through  the  mountains  of  Barchmoolah.*  History  and  tradi- 
tion agree  that  the  province  of  Cashmire  was  originally  a  lake, 
formed  by  the  rivulets  descending  on  all  sides  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  afterwards  dried  in  consequence  of  the  waters  forc- 
ing an  outlet.  M.  Renneil  makes  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  of  which 
he  says  every -appearance  impresses  the  strongest  con  viciion.f 
The  soil  of  Cashmire  is  the  richest  that  can  be  conceived, 
abounding  in  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone.  Many 
small  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  surface ;  and  the  whole 
scenery  is  beautifully  picturesque,  as  a  pait  of  the  romantic 
circle  of  mountcuns  makes  a  portion  of  every  landscape.  The 
superstition  of  the  sequestered  inhabitants  has  multiplied 
places  of  worship.  All  Cashmire  is  holy  land :  and  miracu- 
lous fountains  abound.  This  delightful  valley  is  celebrated 
throughout  Asia  for  its  romantic  beauties,  for  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  for  the  temperature  of  its  climate.  A  journey  to 
Cashmire  in  the  spring,  was,  by  the  Mogul  emperors,  reckoned 
the  highest  gratification  that  luxury  could  afford.  This  spot» 
so  greatly  favoured  by  nature,  in  other  respects  is  however 
subject  to  one  dreadful  evil.  Earthquakes  are  frequent ; 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  their  terrible  effects,  the  Cash- 
mireans  construct  their  houses  chiefly  of  wood.  The  princi- 
pal city,  which,  as  well  as  the  countiy,  is  called  Cashmire, 
though  formerly  named  Sirinagur^  is  large,  and  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Be  hut,  which  glides  along  with  a  smooth  current. 
This  beautiful  province,  which  abounds  with  curious  manu- 
factures, is  chiefly  distinguished  by  that  of  shawls,  made  from 
tlie  wopl  of  Thibet,  and  worn  by  the  English  ladies.  But  al- 
though the  demand  for  that  article  appears  so  extensive,  the' 
manufacture  is  declined  to  one  fourth  of  its  former  quantity,  a 
circumstance  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  decline  of  the 

•  Renneirs  Mem.  p.  99.  t  Ibid.  p.  145,  146. 

f  Rennell'fl  Mem.  p.  135. 143.  For  an  accurate  description  of  Cuh* 
voire,  a  country  so  interesting  to  the  naturalist  and  the  philosopher,  see 
Forstcr'i  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  223,  &c. 
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HmdcMitaiiie  ind  P«rsi«i  em^rea.  The  €»sbiDiresm9  lmv«  a 
langiftBge  of  their  owoy  which  is  sttid  lo  be  more  aocieoi  th«D 
die  S8iiftcrtt«  • 

J  .Artificial  cariaeUiei  md  M^iff^fte».]-^Hiiido8t«m  abounds 
-with  Mahomedan  and  Pagan  mamiments ;  but  none  of  them 
•idi^ilay  any  thing  ao  magnificent  or  atrikiog^  aB  to  merit  a  par- 
ticular description. 

^VmRIES  TO   THB  NORTH   OF  HtlfDOSI^AK,  TKRT   IMPERFECT- 
LY  KWOWN. 

TiO  tlic  north  of  Hindostan,  and  bordering  on  Thibet,  are  the 
Ungdpnis  of  Asain,  Nipaul,  Gorca,  Kemaoon,  and  Sirinagur, 
CQuntries  very  imperfectly  knovva.  Bootan  has  already  been 
cojuudered  as  ao  appurtenance  to  Thibet.  Asam  is  divided 
.  into  two  parts  by  the  Burrampooter,  and  separated  from  Thi- 
bet by  a  chipn  of  mountains**  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of 
the  rivers ;  and  the  country  produces  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  pep- 
per, and  ginger,  with  silk,  which  is  said  to  equal  that  of  China. 
The  Hindoo  religion  is  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the 
people,  although  some  Bramins  are  found  in  the  country.  The 
natives  are  brave  and  robust.  Ghargon,  the  capital  and  seat 
of  the  Rajah,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Burrampooter. 
The  palace,  public  saloon,  &c.  have  a  rude  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Birmans.  The  kingdom  of  Nipaul  is  an  exten* 
sive  plain, about  200  miles  in  circuit, overspread  with  populous 
towns  and  villages,  and  resembling  a  vast  amphitheatre  amidst 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  In  the  northern  part  is  Catmandu, 
the  capital,  containing  about  18,000  houses;  and  in  the  south- 
western part,  the  city  of  Lelit  Pattan,  still  more  extensive,  the 
number  of  houses  being  computed  at  24,000.  Batfi:an,  Timi, 
and  Cipoli,  are  also  considerable  towns.  In  Nipaul,  there  are 
two  religions,  one  Hindoo,  the  other  a  schismatical  branch  of 
that  of  Thibet.  The  temples  are  remarkably  elegant :  that  of 
Banga,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Lelit  Pattan,  dis- 
plays a  surprising  magnificence,  the  great  court  being:  paved 
with  a  blueish-coloured  marble,  interspersed  with  flowers  of - 
bronze.    The  kingdom  of  Nipaul  is  said  to  be  ancient,  and  its 

*  Asiat  Res.  vol  2.  p.  171. 
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ImgiiaS^  pecutiar.*  But  it  has  Utdf  betn  agiftited  by  citii 
wan,  Mid  at  leDgth  subdued  by  tbe  king  of  Qorca,  who  has 
also  extended  his  conquests  over  several  other  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  To  the  west  of  Nipaul  are  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms,  of  which  Uttle  is  known ;  but  of  Sirinagur  we  hard 
a  recent  description.  This  frontier  province  is  bounded  by 
the  lofty  ridge  of  snowy  mountains  stretching  in  an  extensive 
line  from  west  to  east,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sirinagur.  At  the  foot  of  this  immense  chaini  and 
near  the  base  of  its  most  conspicuous  summits,  stands  the  tem- 
ple of  Badrinaut,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship.  The 
country  is  almost  an  entire  mass  of  mountains,  and  extremely 
poor.  The  mineralogy,  if  industriously  explored,  however, 
might  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  compensate  the  sterility  of 
its  rocky  surface.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers ; 
imd  there  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead*  The  rajah  of  Sirina^ 
gur  and  his  subjects  follow  the  Hindoo  religion.f 

*  Bernini.  Asiat.  Rea.  vol  2.  p.  307. 

t  See  a  curious  account  of  Sirinagur.    Aslat  Res.Tol.6.  p.  909. 
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.CHAP.  II. 

Face  of  the  Country....MounUlns.».Rxver8....LaVes....Minera1ogy....Mine- 
ral  Water8....Soil..«Climate...  Vegetable  Productions.....Zoology.....Na- 
tural  Curiosities.....  Antiquitiea  and  Artificial  Curiositiea. 

Face  of  the  countri^,'^  X  he  wide  regions  of  the  Deccan 
are  extremely  diversified,  but  the  features  of  Bature  are  not  on 
so  grand  a  scale  as  in  Hindostan  Proper.*  The  plains  are  not 
so  extensive)  the  rivers  are  not  so  large,  nor  does  this  coun- 
try afford  a  view  of  any  such  stupendous  bulwarks  of  moun- 
tains as  those  which  form  the  northern  border  of  India,  and 
are  seen  from  its  plains.  In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Hin- 
dostan,  large  tracts  of  the  interior  are  yet  unexplored.  The 
wilderness  which  lies  beyond  the  Sircars,  is  a  blank  in  geo- 
graphy. It  appears  to  consist  wholly  of  high  rocky  mountains 
and  forests,  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Goands,  a  savage ^and  fero- 
cious race.     Many  other  parts  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

MountainB.'y-'-'Th^  mountains  of  this  southern  part  of  India 
are  very  numerous,  but  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their 
elevation.  They  abound,  however,  with  precipices  and  intri- 
cate defiles,  extremely  embarrassing  to  armies,  and  afford 
many  strong  situations,  in  which  the  Hindoo  princes  have 
braved  the  power  of  the  Mongols,  and  maintained  their  inde. 
pendence.  The  most  considerable  mountains  of  the  Deccan 
are  the  Gauts,  which  run  through  its  whole  length  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  province  of  Candeish,  somewhat  higher  than 
the  21  St  parallel  of  latitude.!  This  famous  Appenine  of 
southern  India,  which  runs  at  about  the  medial  distance  of 

*  A  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Deccan  has  already  been  given 
in  defining  that  of  the  whole  of  India, 
t  Renn^'s  Map  and  Mem.  p.  358. 
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fortf,  and  never  more  than  seventy  miles  from  the  Malabar 
coust.  marks  with  great  precision  the  line  of  summer  and 
Mriiiter,  or  rather  of  wet  and  diy  throughout  the  whole  penin- 
sula. The  altitude  of  these  mountains  does  not  appear  to  ex- 
ceed 3000  or  4000  feet ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  great 
mass  of  clouds  from  passing  over  them,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  alternate  north-east  and  souih-west  monsoons  oc- 
casion a  rainy  season  only  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
mountains.* 

Arperf ,3— -The  rivers  of  southern  India  arc  numerous «  but 
of  these  the  Nerbudda,  the  Godavery,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Ca- 
veri,  may  be  reckoned  the  chief.  The  course  of  the  Ncrbud- 
da,  which  is  almost  due  west,*  may  be  estimated  at  about  900 
miles.  The  Godavery,  which  rises  in  the  western  Gauts, 
about  seventy  miles  north-east  of  Bombay ,t  runs  at  the  least 
an  equal  course.  About  ninety  miles  above  its  egress  into 
the  sea,  it  receives  the  Bain  Gonga,  another  large  stream. 
These  two  rivers  traverse  regions  very  little  explored,  but 
which  seem  to  be  mostly  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  vast  forests  of  teak  trees.f  The  Kistna,one  of  the  sacred 
rivers  of  the  Hindoos,  rises  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Poonah ; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  500  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
near  MasuUpaum.  This  river,  with  its  tributary  streams,  runs 
through  countries  of  which  the  plains  are  fertilized  by  its  in- 
undationi,  and  the  mountains  celebrated  for  the  richest  diamond 
mines  in  the  world.  The  Caveri,  which  passes  by  Seringapa* 
tarn)  the  capital  of  Mysore*  is  another  sacred  river.  Its  courae 
is  comparatively  short ;  but  it  forms  a  wide  delta,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  by  several  mouths.  But  the  courses  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers  of  the  Deccan^  as  well  as  of  Hindostan,  may  be 
much  better  traced  in  Rennell's  excellent  maps,  than  in  any 
verbal  description.§ 

Lakes.y^ln  this  extensive  country,  there  are  several  lakes, 
but  none  that  appear  of  sufficient  consequence  to  merit  de- 
scription. 

•  Reniieirs  Mem.  p.  293,  &c.  t  Aaat.  Res.  vol.  5.  p.  h     . 

i  ReDneO,  p.  245. 

$  The  Nerbudda  river  is  positively  said  by  Mr.  Orme  to  bound  the 
Deccan.    Hist.  Frag.  p.  5. 


Mineriitogtf.']^JThe  mineralogy  of  this  soiithenrpoFtftoti-Qf 
India,  has,  from  time  fmmtfmorial,  been  celebrated  for  its  dis- 
tinguished product,  the  diamond,  of  whieh  the  chief  mbes 
ere  those  near  Visiapoor  and  Goicoiida.*  All  the  other  me- 
tals, however,  seem  to  be  as  rare  in  tlie  Deccan  as  in  Hin- 
dostan* 

Minerai  waiers^l-^The  coimtry  is  not  destitute  of  mineral 
iraters ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  of  distinguished 
celebrity. 

SdiL^-^The  soil  of  this  extensive  country  must,  like  its 
surface,  be  rarious :  and  although  not  critically  examined, 
there  are  no  doubt  many  barren  tracts ;  but  here,  as  in  Hin- 
dostan,  fertility  is  the- grand  characteristic ;  aiHi  the  banks  of 
the  Kistna,  and  the  other  large  rivers,  where  annual  inundm- 
tions  take  place,  mayvie  with  those  of  the  Ganges. 

(7//mafe.]— It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  climate  of  this  tro- 
pical region  must  be  excessively  hot.  It  does  not  however 
appear,  that  the  heats  of  the  Deccan  exceed,  if  they  equal, 
those  of  Bengal  and  Sindy. 

Vegetable  produciions.'l'^Tht  vegetable  productions  o&the 
Deccan  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  other  tropical  regions^ 
and  differ  little  from  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  Hindostan. 
The  coubtHea  bordering  on  the  Bain  Gonga  and  the  Godaveri, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  interior  regions,  are  in  a  great 
measure  ottutSied  by  immense  primasval  forests.  The  lofty 
trees' of  the  palm  kind,  which  constitute  a  distingvishing  fea- 
ture in  tropical  landscapes,  here  abound  in  almost  idl  their 
various  species.  The  gigantic  fan  palm,  of  which  one  leaf 
win  cover  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  two  or  three  are  sufficient 
to  roof  a  cottage,  grows  in  luxurious  abundance,  and  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Carnatic«  Here, 
indeed,  as  in  all  the  tropica!  countries,  where  heat  and  moiature 
combine  to  excite  ah  exuberant  vegetation,  the  productions  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  a  general  survey. 

Zoology  J] — ^Thc  loologyofthe  Deccan  so  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Hindostan,  us  to  render  a  repetition  unnecessary.    £|b- 

♦  The  tstrHory  of  Visiapoor  belongs  to  (he  Mabraltati  that  of  Gol- 
eonda  to  the  Nizam. 
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phmHB  ire  nomefwns ;  and  the  nmnense  forests  en  Ihe^west 
ef  the  Sircars,  abound  wkh  wild  minMito.  r 

Natur&l  cifrto«ilte».]«— The  chief  natural  corioaiUes  of  this 
part  of  India)  are  the  steep  detached  rocksv  crowned  with  for- 
tresses, whiclv  iram  their  sitttatkin,  are  impregnable  to  eyety 
mode  of  assault,  and  can  only  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  reduced 
by  fiunine.  Of  this  kind  is  tlie  &nous  fortress  of  Giralior, 
which  was  so  gallantly  surpriaed  and  uken  by  Cok»nel  Popham 
and  Major  Bruce  in  1780.  It  stands  on  a  vast  rock  of  About 
four  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  between  SOO  and. 300 
feet  in  height,  with  all  its  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  The 
only  access  is  by  steps  running  up  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  the 
entrance  is  defended  by  wadls,  bastions,  and  gateways.  The 
aprea  within  is  occupied  by  noble  buildings,  wells,  reservoirs 

'  of  water,  and  some  cultivated  land.*  The  celebrated  fortress 
of  Grolconda  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  a  conical  form, 
and  is  deemed  impregnable ;  but  in  1667  it  was  treacherously 
surrendered  to  Aurengaebe.f  To  these  must  be  added  Se« 
Tem-droog,  or  the  rock  of  death,  which  is  said  to  rise  half  a 
mile  in  perpendicular  height  from  a  base  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  circumference.  The  top  of  the  rock  bebg  divided  by  a 
chain,  forms  two  distinct  citadels ;  and  the  whole  was  defended 
by  walls  and  barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed  accessible.! 

*  This  stupendous  fortress,  however,  which  had  hitherto  hepn 
thought  impregnable,  was,  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  179tl, 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  English  in  the  war  with  Tii^)oo 
Saib,  sultan  of  Mysore.  These  detached  rocks  and  fortresses, 
as  already  observed,  are  numerous  throughout  India ;  but  most 
of  all  in  the  Deccan. 

AfdiquHies  and  mriifidai  cfiHa«l^#.]— The  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  Deccan  are  numerous,  and  of  various  descrip- 
tioiis,  consisting  chiefly  of  temples,  statues,  &c.  But  none  of 
these  remains  of  Hindoo  antiquity  can  bear  any  comparison 
with  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Palmyra,  or  Thebes*  They  ex- 
hibit only  very  inferior  specimens  of  art,  and  are  far  from  cor- 
responding witii  the  exaggeraud  ideas  which  some  have  en- 

*  RennelPs  Mem.  p.  334  whtre  iee  an  account  of  this  lyild  and  dan- 
geroui  traosaction. 
t  Ibid.  p.  21^  \  M.  Dirom*B  Narrative,  p.  ST. 
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tertaioed  of  this  celebrated  couDtiy.  The  ancient  monuments 
that  have  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  attention  are  those  of 
Ellora,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dowlatabad^  about  200  miles  to  the 
east  of  Bombay ;  and  those  of  the  island  of  S«dsettee  and  Ele- 
pbanta»  on  the  western  coast.  These  consist  of  numerous 
apartments  of  extensive  dimensionsy  supposed  to  t>e  templeSf 
excavated  from  the  rocks,  and  decorated  with  columns,  sta- 
tues, and  basso  relievos.  Those  of  Ellora  are  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  extensive.  Through  a  continued  space  of  two 
leagues,  nothing  is  seen  but  pagodas,  in  which  are  some  thou- 
sands of  figures,  but  of  a  sculpture  which  indicates  no  great 
proficiency  in  the  arts.*  Deogire,  which  stood  in  this  netglv- 
bourhood,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  greatest  and  richest 
principality  in  the  Oeccan  ;  and  these  elaborate  monuments 
of  superstition  were  probably  the  offspring  of  abundant  wealth 
under  that  Hindoo  govemment.f  Mr.  Rennell  observes,  that 
the  principal  monuments  of  Hindoo  superstition  are  found  in 
the  Deccan ;  and  that  the  marks  of  native  civilization  and  opu- 
lence are  more  common  here  than  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India,}  which  had  been  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Mahome* 
dan  conquerors  long  before  their  arms  penetrated  into  the 
peninsula. 

*  RenneU's  Introd.  p.  22 ;  Mem.  p.  214 ;  Descrip.and  Flstes  Asiatic 
He8.p.6. 
t  Rennen*  p.  214  t  Ibidt  p.  22.  ^5. 
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Present  political  divisions  of  Indla....Chief  Citief.«£difice^. 

^FTBR  this  sketch  of  the  geographf  and  natural  history  of 
the  two  grand  portions  of  India,  the  political  divisions  of  that 
extensive  country  necessarily  becomes  the  next  topic  of  con- 
sideration. The  principal  powers  being  now  the  Britbh,  the 
Mcihrattas,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Seiks,  their  re- 
spective territories  shall  be  specified  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance.  The  English,  from  their  great  extent 
of  territory,  equal  at  least  to  any  of  the  native  states,  in  coo- 
junction  with  the  superiority  derived  from  European  tactics, 
are  now  the  preponderant  power  in  India.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  political  divisions  of 
that  celebrated  country. 

1.  British  Possessions, 
1.  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  Zemindary  of  Benares. 
3.  Northern  Circars,  including  Guntoor. 

3.  Barra  Mahal,  and  DindiguL 

4.  Jaghire  in  the  Camatic. 

5.  Tbe  Calicut,  Palicaud,  and  Coorga  countries. 

BrUish  Allies. 
1,  Oude. 

3.  The  Camatic. 

3.  Travancore  and  Cochin. 

The  Mahrattas  ferm  two  diitiact  empires,  or  states ;  the 
western,  or  that  of  Poonah,  and  the  eastern,  or  that  of  Berar. 
The  capital  of  the  former  is  Poonah,  and  that  of  the  latter  is 
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Nagpoor.  These  tUte$  collectively  occupy  almost  all  the 
central  part  of  Hindoatan,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Deccan.  Their  sovereigns  are  little  more  than  nominali  and 
their  government  seems  to  be  completely  feudal.* 

%  Mahratta  Statei. 
Poonah  Mahrattas. 

1.  Malwa. 
3.  Candeish. 

3.  Part  of  Dowlatabad. 

4.  Visiapoor. 

5.  PartofGuzerat, 

6.  Agra. 

7.  Agimere. 

8.  Allahabad. 

9.  Shanoor,  Bancapour,  Darwar,  Sec. 

Tributaries. 
The  rajahs  of  Jyenagur,  Joodpoor,  Oudipoor,  Narwah,  and 
Gohud  ;  part  of  Bundelcund,  Bobaltol,  Amedabad^  Sec 

Berar  Mahrattas. 
Berar  and  part  of  Orissa. 

Tributary. 
Bembajee. 

3.  ThelfizamyOrSaubdkofiheDeccmi. 
The  dominions  of  this  prince  are  Golconda,  Aurungabad^ 
Bedar,  part  of  Berar,  Adoni,  Rachore  and  Canoul,  CuddapoKi 
Combam)  Ganjecotta,  part  of  Gooty,  and  the  Dooal)  a&d  a  part 
of  the  late  territoiy  of  Tippoo  Saib. 

4,  Tke  Seiki. 
These  occupy  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Delhi. 

*  Rennellf  iiitrod.p.l24k&c. 
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5.  Tlie  lessor  States 

Are  Schaurumpoor,  the  Jats,  the  Pattan  Rohillas,  the  Ra. 
jah  of  Myspre,  and  several  others. • 

The  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  are  possessed  by  jthc  Sul- 
tan of  Candahar,  an^  make  part  of  the  eastern  kingdom  of 
Persia.  ,    • 

These  divisions,  although  extracted  from  Rennell,  and  after- 
wards arranged  in  conformity  to  recent  alterations,  must  not 
be  considered  as  admitting  of  minute  precision.  That  excel- 
lent geographer,  notwithstanding  his  elaborate  researches,  con- 
fesses  the  impossibility  of  particularizing  the  situations  and 
possessions  of  the  different  chiefs  that  compose  the  ^fahratta 
States.  In  a  country  of  perpetual  revolutions,  it  would  indeed 
be  in  vain  to  expect  a  precise  definition  of  boundaries. 

CHIEF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

THi$.anicle  may  be  introduced  with  an  appropriate  remark 
of  M.  R^nnell,  which  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
cities  of  this  country.  «  Generally  speaking,  the  description 
of  one  Indian  city,  is  a  description  of  all,  they  being  all  built 
on  one  plan,  with  exceeding  narrow,  confined,  and  crooked 
streets*  with  an  incredible  number  of  reservoirs  and  ponds,  and 
a  great  many  garder'*  interspM^rse^.  A  few  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  brick.  The  houses  are  variously  built,  some  of 
brick|  others  of  mud,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  with  bam- 
boos and  iQ|it99*and«these  different  kipdvof  fcbrics,  standing 
intermixed  with  eaqh  other,  form  a  motley  appearance  ;  those 
^f  the  latter  kind  are  invariably  of  one  story,  and  covered  with 

*tl\iftch.  Th99^  o^  b"ck  seldom  exceed  two  floors,  and  have 
flat  terraced  roofs.  The  two  former  classes,  far  outnumber 
the  last,  which  are  often  so  thinly  scattered,  that  fires,  which 
often  happen,  do  not  sometimes*. mget  with  the  obstruction  of 

%a  brick  l^QUse  through  a  whole  street.*'  These  general  ob- 
servations may  spare  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  and  render  it 

*  The  rajah  of  Myfore  \8  a  JliMal  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs, 
whose  throne  was  usurped  by  Hydcr  Ally.    The  rajah  was  restored  by 
the  English  at  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib,  in  1799. 
VOL.  y.  4 
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unnecessary  to  enter  into  jMrticular  descriptions  of  the  large- 
Indian  cities,  which  the  plan  of  this  work  indeed  would  not 
admit. 

Cal€utia.y-Thti  chief  city  of  Bengal,  and  of  all  the  British 
Possessions  in  India  is  Calcutta,  situated  in  32^  33'  north  lati« 
tnde,  and  in  88<>  28'  longitude  east  from  Greenwich.  I  shall 
here  subjoin  M.  Renneli's  description  of  this  grand  capiui  of 
Britnh  Asia,  which  is  equally  clear  and  concise.  <*  Calcutta 
is  in  part  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  building,  for  there  the 
quarter  inhabited  by  the  English  is  composed  entirely  of  brick 
btdldinfcs,  many  of  which  have  more  the  appearance  of  palaces 
than  of  private  houses;  but  the  remainder  of  the  city,  and  by 
much  the  greatest  part,  is  built  as  I  have  described  the  cities  in 
general  to  be.  Within  these  twenty  or  twenty -five  years,  Cai* 
cutta  has  been  wonderfully  improved,  both  in  appearance  and 
in  the  salubrity  if  its  air,  for  the  streets  have  been  properly 
drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up,  thereby  removing  a  vast  sur- 
face of  stagnant  water,  the  exhalations  from  which  were  par- 
ticularly hurtful.  Calcutta  is  well  known  to  be  the  emporium 
of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of  the  governor  general  of  India.  It 
is  a  very  extensive  and  populous  city,  being  supposed  at  pre- 
sent to  contain  at  least  500,000  inhabitants.  lu  local  situation 
is  not  fortunate,  for  it  has  some  extensive  muddy  lakes,  and  a 
fast  forest  close  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  t)uit  the  English  have 
been  more  inattentive  than  other  European  nations,  to  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  situation  in  their  foreign  settlements.* 
Calcutta  is  situated  on  the  western  arm  of  the  Ganges,  at  about 
100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  navigable  up  to  the 
town  for  the  largest  ships  that  visit  India.  It  is  a  modem  city, 
having  risen  on  the  scite  of  the  village  of  Govindpour  about 
ninety  years  ago.  It  has  a  citadel  superior  in  every  point,  as 
It  regards  strength  and  correctness  of  design,  to  any  ibrtress 
in  Indii^  but  on  too  extensive  a  scale  to  answer  the  useful  pur- 
pose intended,  that  of  holding  a  post  in  case  of  extremity, 
since  the  number  of  troops  required  for  proper  garrison  for 

*  Certainly  M.  Rennell  will  allow  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Batavia  to 
be  an  exception  to  this  remark.  In  forming  settlements,  the  Europeans 
in  general  seem  more  atlentiye  to  commercial^  than  to  healthful  situs- 
tions. 


kf  eovld  keep  the  field.  It  was  begun  inuiaediiktelf  after  Ike 
victory  at  Pkissey^  which  enaured  to  the  Britiah  an  uolimiud 
influence  in  Bengal ;  and  the  intention  of  Lord  Clive  waa  %9t 
render  it  as  permanent  aa  pos&iblet  by  securing  a  tenable  post' 
at  all  times.  ClivCf  boweTer,  had  no  foresight  of  the  vastest 
pense  attending  it»  which*  perhaps,  may  have  been  equal  ta^ 
S»000«000  sterling/'^  The  commerce  of  CalciitU  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  vast  quantities  of  European  goods  are  importedi  and 
«  considerable  quantity  re-e^iporied  (o  the  neighbouring  coun* 
tries.  English  cloths  and  hard-ware  are  sent  from  this  port 
to  Thibet,  in  exchange  for  musk,  borate,  and  other  coBuno^i- 
ties.  S^t  is  exported  up  the  Ganges  and  the  Burraaspooteri 
to  Asam,  and  the  returns  are  made  in  gold»  silver*  ivory,  muskt 
and  a  kind  of  silky  cotton.  The  fine  muslins  and  calicoeaform 
a  great  part  of  the  exports  to  Europe.  Calcutta,  in  fioet  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  maru  of  Oriental  Asia.  In  thisgveat 
capital  of  the  British  empire  in  India«  are  several  excellent 
establishments  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  in  par* 
ticuiar  for  the  investigation  of  Oriental  literature. .  The  Asi* 
atic  Society,  which  owes  its  origin  to  that  illustrious  charac* 
ter  the  late  Sir  W.  Jones,  is  a  noble  institution,  and  iu  valua- 
ble papers  will  remain  to  future  ages,  a  grand  monument  of 
British  science,  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  recent 
institution  of  an  umversity  at  Calcutta,  is  conspicucms  ibr  the 
extent  and  liberality  of  the  plan,  which  comprises  the  Hindoo, 
the  Mabomedan,  and  the  English  law,  with  political  OM:ono* 
my,  geography,  history,  &c.  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanscrit  languages,  and  of  several  of  the  modem 
dialecu  of  India.  The  population  of  this  vast  capital,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  and  moral  curiosity.  The  various  com- 
plexions of  the  Hindoos,  the  Moors,  and  the  English,  exhibit 
a  striking  contrast ;  the  luxuries  of  Asia  are  blended  with  the 
elegance  and  science  of  Europe,  and  this  mixture  of  people 
and  manners,  presents  a  picturesque  and  interesting  scene. 

4foor«Ae<ia6Mf.]— xMoorshedabad,  ^uated  also  on  the  wes- 
tern branch  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  capiul  of  Bengal,  undi 
Che  establishment  of  the  British  power;  it  is  now  in  a  ststeof 

*  Itenneirs  Mem.  p.  58  and  S9r 
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decline^  mkhoui^h  it  is  sriU  a  very  large,  foat  ill  buik  citfy) 
on  a  l^an  so  irregular^  that  it  woukl  be  difficult  to  esdmate  iti 


Dacca.3~Dacca,  the  third  city  of  Bengal,  and  once  the 
cajutal  of  that  inrovince,  is* situated  about  186  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Calcutta,  on  a  lai^e  branch  of  the  Ganges,  and 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Few  situations  are  better ' 
calculated  for  an  emporium  of  inland  ooumeree,  as  the  Dacca 
Tfver  has  a  direct  communication  with  all  the  other  branches  of 
the  Ganges.  Dacca  has  an  extensive  trade  in  muslins,  of  which 
the  €nest  sorts  are  manufactured  in  that  city,  and  the  cotton 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.'  The  country  around  it  ia 
low,  and  covered  with  perpetual  verdure ;  and  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  such  excessive  heats  as  Moorshedabad,  Patna,  and  some 
other  places. 

Pacini.]— ^Patna,  the  capital  of  Bahar,  is  a  very  extensive 
and  populous  city  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
500  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  about  400  from  Calcutta.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Most  of  the  saltpetre  pur- 
chased by  the  Company  is  manufactured  in  this  province. 
Patna,  or  some  place  very  near  it,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
scite  of  the  ancient  Palibothra,  which  was  the  capital  of  a  great 
kingdom  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  aera.* 

Benare«.]'^Benares,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  is 
rich  and  populous,  and  the  most  compactly  built  of  all  the  In- 
dian cities,  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  ancient  seat  of 
Braminical  learning.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  a 
place  of  great  antiquity^  as  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  works  of 
ancient  geographers.! 

^gra,'] — ^Agra,  which  appears  to  have  been,  during  the 
seventeenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  Indian  cities,  and  which  now  displays 
the  most  magnificent  ruins,  is  seated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  in  latitude  27^  15',  and  lohgitude  78^  38'  east  from 
Greenwich.  About  the  year  1 566,  Achbar,  liking  the  situation, 
made  it  his  capital ;  and  from  a  small  fortified  town,  it  soon 
became  an  extensive  and  well  built  city.    It  was  regularly 

*  Rennell*tf  Mem.  p.  54,  f  Ibid.  p.  G2, 
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fartlBed  aceording  to  tbc  Indian  method,  and  liad  a  fine  eitadel 
lyf  red  atone.  ^*  Perhapt,"  says  M  Renneili  ^  it  has  seldom 
happened  that  a  city  of  such  great  extent  and  magnificence 
has  declined  so  rapidly." 

Dr/^'.]*-*Tbe  celebrated  city  of  Delhi^  which  was  long  tkm 
capital  of  the  Mo$|^ul  empire,  is  seated  on  the  west  bank  of- 
the  Jumna  in  38*37'  north  latitude,  and  77°  4&  east  longitude. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  said  to  con* 
tadn  3,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;*  but  this  account,  like  many 
other  estimates  of  the  population  of  large  cities,  was  undoubt^ 
edly  exaggerated,  and  the  description  given  of  it  by  Bemien 
who  wrote  in  1663,  does  not  authorize  so  high  a  calculation. 
This  obaerving  traveller  estimated  its  circuit,  within  the  fortifi«*: 
cations,  at  only  three  leagues.  He  describes,  indeed,  several 
suburbs,  but  the  whole  aggregate  makes  no  extraordinary  ex*- 
tent  for  an  Indian  metropoiis.  The  imperial  gardens  of  SHa. 
liooar,  are  said  to  have  cost  an  immense  sum  in  canals,  pavi. 
lions,  and  other  decorations.  The  great  mosque  is  a  magi>ifi« 
cent  structure  of  red  freestone  and  marble,  with  gilded  domes 
and  lofty  minarets.  This  famous  capital  of  Hindostan,  is  now 
for  the  most  part  in  ruins ;  but  it  displays  many  splendid  re- 
mains of  palaces  with  baths  of  marblcf  After  the  plunders 
and  massacres  to  which  Delhi  has  been  exposed  since  the  de- 
cline and  downfal  of  the  Mogul  empire,  particularly  on  the 
invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  when  no  less  than  100,000 
people  are  said  to  have  perished^  its  population  must  now  be 
extremely  small. 

XaApre.]— Lahore,  situated  nearly  in  31^  SO'  north  latitude^ 
and  73^  SO'  east  longitude,  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
Panjab,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  first  Mahomedan  con- 
querors before  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  central 
parts  of  Hindostan.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Selks,  a  new 
power,  whose  name  was  scarcely  known  till  they  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire-l 

*  Rennen*t  Mem.  Introduct.  p.  73. 

t  for  an  aoeount  of  the  preseat  state  of  Delhi,  see  Asistie  Res.  vol. 
4.  p.  416,  &c. 

I  Rennell,  p.  79  and  82.  The  famous  avenue  of  shady  trees,  so  much 
spoken  of  by  early  travellers,  extended  from  Lshore  to  Agra,  a  distance 
Of  500  English  miles. 
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Poo9uiA.]~The  caphal  of  the  western  IVMiratHuiis  Podnah, 
a  small  and  ill  built  citf,  quite  open  and  defenceless.  Poo* 
roonder,  a  fortress  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  about  eigh* 
teen  miles  to  the  east  south-east  of  the  city,  is  the  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  invasion,  and  there  the  archives  of  goyem* 
ment  are  deposited. 

Nagpoar,'] — Nagpoor,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  In* 
dia,  is  the  capital  of  the  eastern  divi^on  of  the  Mahratta 
empire.  It  is  an  extensive  and  populous  city,  but  meanly 
built  and  open,  without  any  fortifications  but  a  small  citadel  of 
no  great  strength.  The  principal  fortress  of  their  rajah  or 
chief,  and  the  depot  of  his  treasures,  is  Gyalgur,  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  mountain,  about  1 19  Engilsh  miles  from 
Nagpoor.  Each  of  the  native  princes  of  India  has  a  depository 
of  this  kind,  commonly  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  a  pre- 
caution which  the  unsettled  state  of  things  renders  necessary. 

JF/^</ra^£f.]-t-Hydrabad,  the  capital  of  Oolconda,  and  of  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Nisam,  appears  to  be  situated  about  17* 
12'  north  latitude,  and  78*  51'  east  longitude.*  The  celebrated 
fortress  of  Golconda,  already  mentioned,  is  about  five  or  aix 
miles  to  the  west  north-west  of  Hydrabad. 

Madra*,'] — ^After  this  slight  sketch  of  the  different  Indian 
capitals,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  Madras,  the  second 
city  of  British  Asia.  This  important  settlement  is  in  IS*'  05/ 
north  latitude,  and  80*  itsf  east  longitude,  on  th^  coast  of  Co- 
romandel,  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Madras,  or 
Fort  St.  George,  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  including  with- 
in its  circuit  a  regular  and  well  built  city.  There  is  also  a 
second  city,  separated  from  it  only  by  an  esplanade ;  and  a1. 
though  four  miles  in  circuit,  sufficiently  fortified  to  prevent 
'  any  sudden  aurprbe.  The  greatest  disadvantage  of  Madras 
is  that  of  having  no  port  for  shipping,  as  the  coast  forms  nearly 
a  su*aight  line,  and  is  incommoded  with  a  high  and  dangerous 
surf,  which  induces  the  necessity  of  using  the  boats  of  the 
country  for  landing.    It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  eastern 

*.  RenneU's  Mem.  p.  215»  316.  248.  Aurungabad  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Nizam's  territories.  N.  B.  Rennell  speaks  with  great  un- 
ceruinty  concerning  the  positions  of  Hydrabad,  Lahore,  and  many  otl)<r 
places. 
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coMHoCIadia,  from  Trincoiaalee  to  the  Gftnges,  a  space  of 
fiftipi  degree  or  about  1040  Englifth  miles,  there  is  no  port 
for  Urge  vessels. 

5«^m^^pirfaiii.]— ScringapaUin,  lately  the  capital  of  Tippoo 
Saib's  dominioos,  and  the  recent  theatre  of  British  valour,  is 
seated  on  an  island  in  the  Cavcri,  in  about  12*  32'  north  latir 
tttde,  and  76*  46'  east  longitude,*  and  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  peninsula.  The  island 
is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
the  western  side  being  occupied  by  the  fortress,  distinguished 
by  regular  out-works,  splendid  palaces,  and  lolty  mosques. 
The  channel  of  the  river,  by  which  it  is  encirled,  is  about  ilve 
feet  deep,  and  runs  over  a  rocky  bottom.  The  environs  were 
decorated  with  beautiful  gardens  ;  and,  among  other  means  of 
defence,  was  the  bound  hedge,  consisting  of  every  thorny  tree 
and  shrub  that  the  country  produces,  and  planted  to  the  breadth 
of  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  When  the  strength  of  the  fortifications, 
and  the  number  of  Tippoo's  troops  and  artillery  are  considered, 
the  conquest  of  Seringapatam  may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  military  history .f 

Edifices.^ — ^The  most  remarkable  edifices  of  India  are  the 
fortresses  akeady  mentioned,  the  numerous  Hindoo  temples 
and  Mabomedan  mosques,  with  the  now  ruinous  palaces  of  the 
Mogul  emperors.  The  palaces,  as  usual  in  the  east,  are  vast  as- 
semblages of  buildings,  rather  than  compact  and  regular  struc- 
tures. The  most  famous  pagodas,  or  Hindoo  temples,  arc 
those  of  Jagernant  and  Seringham,  which  are  vast  masses  of 
shapeless  buildings,  destitute  of  every  mark  of  genius  or  archi- 
tectural  elegance. 

*  Renneirs  Mem.  p.  269. 

i  The  greatest  part  of  the  large  and  opulent  cities  oflndia,  described 
byTtvemier,  Thevenot,  Bemier.  &c.  have  gresUy  decUned  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  conti- 
mtsl  wars  and  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  since  the  death  of 
Auceiigiebc  in  1707.    Rennell,  p.  57. 
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Historical  View»  &c. 


M.V  delineating;  the  geography  of  India,  the  northern  and  sou«. 
thern  portions  were  considered  as  two  distinct  divisions  pointed 
out  by  nature.  lo  attempting  an  historical  sketch,  this  coun- 
try shall  be  treated  as  a  whole,  as  the  original  population  ap- 
pears, from  the  uniformity  of  national  religion  and  manners^ 
to  be  the  same  throughout  its  vast  extent.  This  moae  of 
treatment  will  exhibit  the  most  condensed  view  of  a  subject, 
on  which  the  plan  of  this  work  does  not  allow  room  to  expa. 
tiate,  and  which  the  most  elaborate  researches  have  hitherto 
been,  and  in  all  probability  for  ever  will  be,  unable  to  reduce 
to  perspicuity  and  precision. 

The  geography  of  India  is  a  perplexed  subject ;  but  its  his- 
tory is  still  more  embroiled  and  obscure.  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Anquetil  du  Perron,  have  made  some  attempts  towards  its 
investigation  ;  but  in  regard  to  its  early  periods,  all  their  labo* 
rious  researches  can  reach  no  farther  than  vague  conjecture. 
Either  no  native  chronicles  were  written,  or  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  some  singular  revolution.  Perhaps 
this  may  have  happened  at  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Braminical  system,  if  it  dates  its  commencement  no  higher 
than  the  eleventh  century,  as  there  now  begins  to  be  some  rea- 
son to  suspect.  Before  that  period  it  is  thought^  on  very 
probable  grounds,  that  the  religion  of  Boodha  extended  uni- 
versally over  India  ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  tenth  century 
that  it  was  completely  rooted  out  of  the  Deccan  by  the  Bra- 
mins.*  If  this,  indeed,  be  the  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
an  ambitious  and  artful  priesthood  might  have  had  reason  for 
desiring  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  every  thing  antece- 

*  Asiatic  Res.  vol.  6.  p.  163. 540. 
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dent  to  the  establishment  of  their  system  and  usurped  autho- 
Tiiy  ;  and  as  the  sacerdotal  order  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
and  several  other  countries,  very  probkbly  engrossed  all  the 
learning,  and  possessed  all  the  libraries,  such  a  scheme  was 
not  very  difficult  to  carry  into  effect.  The  copious  Birman 
library  already  menlioncd,  might  perhaps  afford  documents 
for  the  elucidation  of  these  dark  subjects.*  M.  Rennell,  how- 
ever, says,  the  Hindoo,  or  Braminical  religion  was,  without 
doubt,  «  universal  over  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan  before  the 
time  of  Alexander's  conquest.  If  we  regard  the  notices  of 
ilcrodotus  and  Arrian."t  It  appears  indeed  from  these  authors, 
that  one  religion  prevailed  throughout  India,  as  far  at  least  as 
it  was  known  to  the  ancients  ;  but  it  cannot,  from  any  thing 
that  they  have  left  on  record,  be  determined  whether  it  was 
that  of  Boodha,  or  Bruma.  From  them,  indeed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  separation  of  tribes,  or  casts ;  their  mode  of  living  on 
vegetable  food;  and,  in  fine,  most  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  Hindoo  manners,  were  the  same  at  the  earliest  period  of 
Grecian  intelligence  concerning  this  country  as  at  the  present 
diiy.  These,  and  other  circumstances,  induced  Dr.  Robertson 
to  say,  tliat  <<  what  now  is  in  India  always  was  there,"  and  to 
form  his  opinion  of  the  ancient  and  high  civilization  of  the  Hin- 
doos.^ It  is  not  here  a  place  to  enter  into  an  exuminaiion  of 
his  ingenious  and  elaborate  work ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  the  hypothesis  of  that  illustrious  writer,  as  well 
as  of  other  eminent  literati,  begin  to  be  exploded,  and  the 
illtision  is  likely  soon  to  be  expelled.^ 

The  universality  of  religion  and  manners  among  the  Ilin. 
doos,  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  idea  that  India,  before 
its  dismemberment  by  foreigners,  constituted  one  vast  and 
united  monarchy.  But,  as  M.  Rennell  rightly  observes,  the 
uniformity  of  religion  throughout  India,  could  not,  at  any  pe- 
riod whatever,  imply  unity  of  empire,  as  both  Christianity  and 
Mahomedanism  are  known  to  be  extensively  diffused  over 
different  countries  which  are  under  distinct  govemmcntsv 

*  See  an  account  of  tlie  Blrmsn  Empire  from  Symea. 

f  Rennell's  Mem.  Introd.  p.  31. 

}  Robertson's  Disquisitions,  p.  257. 

$  See  his  hypothesis  overturned  by  Mr.  Bentley.  Asistic  Res.  p.  6. 
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Notwithstanding  the  uniformity  of  religion,  it  is  well  known 
that  many  different  languages  were  spoken,  and  that  niiiny 
distinct  political  systems  existed  in  this  extensive  region  In 
this  situation  the  Hindoos  «rere  found  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's invasion :  and  in  this  state  they  have  always  remained : 
nor  does  it  appear  in  the  least  probable  that  India  was  cver^ 
at  any  other  period,  so  much  united  under  one  government  as 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe.  A  large  empire,  that  of 
the  Prasii,  however,  appears  to  have  long  occupied  the  princi. 
pal  part  of  that  immense  plain  Uiroogh  which  the  Ganges  takes 
its  course.  This  state  appears,  from  the  strength  of  its  armies 
and  the  number  of  its  war  elephants,  to  have  been  very  pow- 
erful and  rich.  Rennell  supposes  it  to  have  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Panjab,  and  to  have  equalled  the  kingdom 
of  France  in  dimensions.*  In  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicaior> 
the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander,  the  capital  of  this  state 
was  Pdlibothra,  to  which  Megasthenes  was  sent  by  that  prince 
in  quality  of  ambassador.  According  to  Arrian,  the  people 
were  good  husbandmen  and  excellent  soldiers :  and  the  govern- 
ment was  a  mild  feudal  system.f  The  first  invasion  of  India 
recorded  in  history,  is  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  reduced 
the  provinces  bordering  on  both  shores  of  the  Indus,  about 
470  years  A.  C.  Those  Indian  provinces  constituted  one  of 
his  richest  satra|Hes.  M.  Rennell  thinks,  that  from  this  con- 
quest the  Persians  first  acquired  some  knowledge  of  India^ 
which  from  them  was  communicated  to  the  Greeks  ;\  but  he 
supposes  that  from  time  immemorial  an  intercourse  by  sea 
had  existed  between  that  country  and  Egypt,§  although  it  is 
generally  imagined  that,  before  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Psamne- 
ticus,  the  Egyptians  psdd  little  attention  to  maritime  affairs. 
From  the  expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspes  to  that  of  Alexan- 
der, about  328  years  before  Christ,  there  are  no  notices  of 
India  in  any  ancient  writer;  and  the  Macedonians  found  it 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  like  Gaul  and  Britain  in 
the  time  of  Caesar.  The  Grecian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucida^ 
appears  to  have  kept  up,  during  only  a  short  space  of  time^ 

*  ReoneU's  Mem.  p.  3S.  f  Arrian  Ezped.  Alexandri. 

}  Geograph.of  Hemdotiii,  p.24^&c. 
i  Rennell's  Mem.  Introd.  p.  33. 
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an  intercourse  with  India,  which  was  annihilated  by  the  rise 
of  the  Parthian  power,  when  a  hostile  barrier  was  placed 
between  that  country  and  Syria.  The  subsequent  intercourse 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  our  hemisphere  was 
afterwards  purely  commercial,  and  kept  up  through  the  me- 
dium of  Alexandria  ;  and  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  had  any  immediate  intercourse  with,  or  knowledge  of 
India. 

Tlie  Mahomedan  conquests,  which  date  their  commence- 
ment from  about  A.  D.  1000,  form  a  new  epoch  in  Indian  his- 
tory,  previous  to  which  all  is  impenetrable  darkness.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  eulogiums  which  modern  philoso- 
phy has  bestowed  upon  the  mild  and  gentle  manners  of  the 
Hindoos,  it  is  highly  probable  that  wars  and  revolutions  had 
taken  place  in  that  country  prior  to  the  invasions  of  foreigners. 
The  conquests  of  Mahmood,  or  Mahomed,  sultan  of  Guis- 
ni,  have  already  been  mentioned.*  His  first  invasion  of  India 
was  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  sra  1000.  In  eight  cam- 
paigns, however,  he  advanced  no  farther  than  Moultan,  the 
people  of  which  province  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  they  displayed  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.t  At  last  all  the  Hindoo  princes,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Thibet  to  the  river  Nerbudda,  which  bounds  the  Dec- 
can,  united  for  the  defence  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of 
their  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which  was,  to  this  furious 
enthusiast,  an  object  of  not  less  importance  than  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  power,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory.  The 
confederate  Hindoos  were  defeated.  Delhi,  and  afterwards 
Canoge,  which  had  succeeded  Palibothra  as  the  capital  of  the 
Gangetic  kingdom,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  his  last  campaign  reduced  the  province  of  Guzerat  under 
his  obedience.  During  the  whole  career  of  his  conquests,  the 
destructioQ  of  the  Hindoo  temples,  with  their  priests  and  vo- 
taries, was  the  favourite  object  of  this  sanguinary  bigot.  No- 
thing appears  more  horrible  than  the  progress  of  destruction, 

*  See  Historical*  View  of  the  Turks. 

f  All  oar  knowledge  of  Indian  history  Is  derived  from  Persian  wri- 
ters, particularly  Ferishta,  of  whose  work  that  of  Colonel  Dow  if  a  trans- 
lation, or  lather  a  paraphrase. 
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urged  by  intolerant  zeal,  which,  exciting  men  to  suppose  them* 
selves  agents  of  the  Deity,  engages  conscience  on  the  side  of 
Cruelty,  and  removes  the  checks  that  interfere  with  the  per- 
petration of  ordinary  crimes.     At  the  death  of  Mahomed,  the 
Ghaznian  empire  extended  over  the  eastern,  and  by  much  the 
largest  portion  of  Persia,  and  nominally  over  all  the  western 
part  of  India  to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerai,  although  the  Punjab 
alone  was  reduced  under  a  regular  government.     The  Raj* 
poots  of  Agimere  had  been  repeatedly  attacked,  but  their  re- 
solute bravery  amidst  their  rugged  mountains  and  valleys,  had 
preserved  their  independence.     The  Ghaznian  empire  was,  in 
1158,  separated  into  two  distinct  monarchies :  the  western  and 
most  considerable  part  still  retained  the  ancient  name,  while 
the  Indian  conquests  composed  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  of 
which  the  city  of  that  name  was  the  capital,  and  the  first  seat 
of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  India.     THeir  empire  was  gra- 
dually extended  towards  the  cast.    Benares,  the  chief  Hindoo 
university,  was  destroyed,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  first 
conquests  were  repeated  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  Bramini- 
cal  learning.     About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  .ver- 
nacular tongue  of  Hindostan,  like  that  of  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period,  being  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of  foreign  wordsi 
the  Sanscrit,  like  the  Latin,  became  a  dead  language.     In  the 
year  1305  the  Patan  dynasty  uscended  the  throne  of  Lahore  ; 
and  the  extension  of  the  empire  eastward  induced  the  remo- 
val of  the  seat  of  government  to  Delhi.    Genghis,  or  Zinghis 
Khan,  amongst  his  extensile  conquests^  accomplished  that  of 
Ghami,  but  left  Hindostan  undisturbed ;  and  although  his  suc- 
cessors made  several  irruptions  into  the  country,  they  formed 
no  permanent  establishment..  During  these  calamitous  times, 
the  history  of  Hindostan  relates  only  barbarous  conquests^,  re- 
bellions, and  massacres,  of  which  the  details^  if  clearly  Authen- 
ticated, would  be  disgusting  to  humanity.     It  is  sufficient  to 
mark  the  principal  revolutions  that  have  fixed  the  destiny  of 
this  extensive  and  populous  region.     Till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Deccan  had  escaped  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors.     But  in  1293)  this  sou- 
thern division  of  India  was  invaded  by  Alia,  the  general  of  Fe- 
rose  II.    Deogire,  the  present.  Dowlsftabad,  was  conquered : 
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the  booty  was  immense ;  and  the  treasures  acquired  by  the 
commander  of  this  expedition  were  so  great,  as  to  enable  him 
to  depose  and  murder  the  emperor.     Alia  pushed  forwurds 
his  conquests;  and  from  the  year  1306  to  13 1 2,  Casoor,  his 
general,  ravaged  almost  the  whole  of  the  Deccan  as  far  as  the 
Caniatic,  which,  with  several  other  provinces,  were  rendered 
tributary.    At  the  death  of  Alia  in  1316,  all  Hindoslan  Proper  V 
was  comprehended  in  the  Patan  empire,  which  had  now  at-    ^ 
tained  to  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  soon  after  began  to 
decline.     In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  111.  the  princes  of  the 
Deccan  resuming  courage,  united  for  the  common  defence, 
and  gradually  expelled  the  Patans  from  the  whole  of  that 
southern  division  of  India.   The  Mahomedan  empire  wus  also 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Panjab,  Guzerat,  and  Ben« 
gal ;  and  at  last  restricted  to  the  central  parts  of  Hindostan. 
Ferose  III.  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  1351,  endeavour- 
ed rather  to  improve  the  remains  of  his  empii*e  by  the  peace- 
ful arts,  than  to  extend  it  by  arms.     He  took  every  measure 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture ;  caused  canals  to  be  cut 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  inland  commerce  ;  and  form- 
ed a  project,  already  mentioned,  of  uniting  the  Indus  with  the 
Ganges.*     After  his  death  in  1388,  rebellions  and  civil  wars, 
during  the  course  of  ten  years,  prepui'.ed  the  empire  for  foreign 
subjection.     In  1398,  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  invaded  Hindos- 
tan, took  Delhi,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and,  in  imitation 
of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  or  Gazna,. poured  destruction  and  ven- 
geance on  the  Hindoo  temples  and  priests,  whose  religion  and 
votaries  the  bigotry  of  this  destroying  monster  prompted  liim 
to  extirpate.    Timur,  however,  overran,  rather  than  conquer- 
ed Hindostan ;  and  his  views  on  Turkey  recalling  him  from 
the  east,  he  retained  possession  only  of  the  Panjab.     K  Hin- 
dostan was  in  a  state  of  confusion  before,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
poscMl  that  the  anarchy  increased  after  this  invasion.     Revolu- 
tions followed  one  after  another  in  rapid  succession.  The  Pa- 
tan  dynasty  ended  in  1413,  and  the  throne  of  Delhi  was  filled 
by  Chizer,  a  Seid,  or  descendant  of  the  prophet  Mahomed. 
His  posterity  reigned  till   1450,  when   Belloli,  an  Afghan, 
usurped  the  sovereignty.    Hindostan  was  now  split  into  tepa* 

*  Sec  article  Indus. 
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rate  governments,  among  which,  that  of  Allahabad  was  the 
most  formidable  ;  while  the  king  of  Delhi  retained  ionly  a  sha- 
dow of  power.  About  the  year  1518  the  empire  was  in  a  state 
of  total  confusion,  which  paved  the  way  to  its  conquest  by  Sul- 
tan Baber,  a  <lescendant  of  Tamerlane  and  Zinghis  Khan.  This 
prince,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdoms  of  Balk  and  Bucha- 
lia,  being  dispossessed  by  the  Usbecs  of  a  great  part  of  his  do- 
minions, resolved  to  attempt  an  establishment  in  Hindostan. 
He  undertook  his  first  expedition  in  1518;  and  iiT  1525  he 
put  an  end  to  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Delhi.  His  short  reign 
of  five  years  in  Hindostan,  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  did  not  allow  time  to  com- 
pose the  anarchy  which  so  long  prevailed,  to  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  rebellion,  and  to  consolidate  his  new  empire.  The 
intrigues  of  his  brothers,  and  the  open  rebellion  of  Sheer 
Khan  in  1541,  drove  Humaioon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ba- 
ber,  into  exile,  and  usurped  the  sovereignty.  Sheer  Khan  be- 
ing killed  at  the  siege  of  Cheitore,  in  1545,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Selim ;  but  so  unsettled  was  the  state  of  Hindostan,  that 
in  the  short  space  of  nine  years,  no  fewer  than  five  empeix>rs 
appeared  on  the  throne.  Every  idea  of  regular  succession, 
and  of  regular  government,  must  indeed  have  been  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  for  during  almost  two  centu- 
ries, twelve  years  had  scarcely  ever  elapsed  without  affording 
some  example  of  successful  rebellion.  The  confusion  of  pub- 
lic affairs  brought  about  the  recal  of  Humaioon  in  1554.  He 
died  the  following  year;  but  his  reign,  short  as  it  was,  proved 
a  public  blessing,  in  being  the  means  of  seating  his  son  Ach- 
•  bar  on  the  throne.  This  prince  was  only  fourteen  years  of  ago 
at  his  accession.  His  long,  busy,  and  prosperous  reign  of  fifty- 
one  years,  has  been  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Abn  Fazil.  Emi- 
nent in  abilities  and  virtues,  he  was  the  glory  of  the  house  of 
Tamerlane :  he  gave  stability  to  the  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
which  owed  its  foundation  to  his  grandfather  Baber,  the  first 
of  that  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Achbar  were  employed  in  reducing  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces from  Agimere  to  Bengal ;  but  his  measures  were  widely 
different  from  those  of  tbe  former  Mahomedan  victors.  By 
wise  regulations,  and  univei-sal  toleration  in  matters  of  reli- 
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gion,  he  gained  the  afTections  of  the  Hindoos,  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  his  subjects,  and  secured  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  empii-e. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Patans  had  in  the  four- 
teenth century  been  expelled  from  the  Deccan,and  it  appears 
that  an  extensive  and  powerful  empire  had  been  formed  in 
that  southern  portion  of  India.     «  Its  emperors  of  the  Brah- 
iPtnean  dynasty,  which  commenced  with  Hassan  Caco,  A.  D. 
1347,  appears  to  have  exceeded,  in  power  and  splendor,  those 
of  Delhi,  even  at  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  their  history/'* 
I^ike  other  Asiatic  empires  it  soon  fell  to  pieces,  being  split 
into  the  four  potent  kingdoms  of  Bejapour  now  called  Visia- 
pour,  Golconda,  Berar,  and  Amednagur.     These  subsisted, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  power  and  splendor,  till  the  reign 
of  Achbar.     Candeish  and   the  Carnatic  appear  also  at  th^t 
time  to  have  formed  distinct  kingdoms.     Most  if  not  all  of 
these  were,  at  this  period,  governed  by  Mahomedan  princes, 
although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  revolutions  which  had  trans- 
ferred their  government  from  the  Hindoos  to  ihe  Mahome- 
dans.f     Achbar  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  and 
while  one  of  his  armies  was  employed  in  reducing  Cashmire, 
he  subdued  Candeish,  the  western  part  of  Berar,  Tellingana, 
a  division  of  Golconda,  and  the  northern  part  of  Amednagur, 
the  capital  of  which,  bearing  the  same  name,  wus  taken  in 
1601,  after  a  long  and  bloody  siege,  and  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt for  its  relief  on  the  part  of  the  confederate  pnnccs  of 
the  Deccan.     Achbar  dying  in  1605  was  succeeded  by  Sclim 
his  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Jehanguire.     In  his  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  was  faintly  pur- 
sued.    The  rebellion  of  his  son  and  the  intrigues  of  his  mis- 
tress embittered  bis  days  and  enfeebled  his  measures ;  but 
during  the  long  and  vigorous  rei^n  of  Achbar,  the  empire 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  consolidation  that  rendered  it  less 
liable  to  be  shaken  than  it  would  have  been  at  some  other  pe- 
riods, by  the  operation  of  similar  causes.   In  this  reign,  A.  D. 

•  Rennell's  Mem  Introduct.  p.  79.  His  to  be  supposed  thatM.  Ken- 
nel! refers  only  to  the  period  preceding  Achbar. 

t  It  18  probable  that  this  change  had  been  an  effect  of  the  Arabian 
conquests. 
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16  f  5,  Sit*  Tliomas  Roe  was  ftent  as  first  English  ambaissadot 
to  the  emperor  of  Hindostaft.  Jehanguire  was,  in  16dB,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Shah  Jehan,  in  whose  reign  the  war  in  the 
Deccan  was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  a  part  of  Golconda 
was  subdu^.*  Shah  Jehan  had,  by  his  rebellion,  embittered 
the  life  of  his  father,  and  his  owti  was  rendered  miserable  by 
the  revolt  of  his  sons.  In  1 6S3  the  civil  wars  commenced  be- 
tweeh  the  emperor  and  his  sons,*  as  well  as  between  the  sons 
themselves,  which  ended  in  the  elevation  of  Aurengzebe,  after 
having  dethroned  his  father,  and  murdered  or  expelled  ail  his 
brothers-t  The  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  who  on  his  accession 
took  the  name  of  Allunguire,  dates  its  commencement  from 
the  year  1660 ;  and  from  that  period  to  16^8  a  profound  tran- 
quillity reigned  throughout  Hindostan ;  but  the  conquest  of 
tl)e  remainder  of  the  Deccan  was  still  an  arduous  task  In 
the  reign  of  his  father  he  had  been  governor  of  the  conquered 
part  of  that  region.  Even  at  that  time  he  had  determined  to 
annex  to  his  dominions  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  have 
no  other  boundaries  on  that  side  but  the  ocean.  But  while  he 
was  forming  these  extensive  projects  a  new  power  was  aris- 
ing in  the  gloom  of  obscurity,  which  was  to  find  him  employ- 
ment during  a  considerable  part  of  his  reign,  and  to  retaliate 
on  his  posterity  the  calamities  which  he  and  his  predecessois 
inflicted  on  the  Deccan.  This  hostile  and  dangerous  power 
was  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  was  founded  by  Sevagi  a 
military  adventurer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Visiapour.f 
His  origin  is  obscure  ;'  but  he  is  reported  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Rana 
of  Oudipoor,  the  chief  of  the  Rajpoot  princes.§  Having  ac- 
quired sudh  a  military  reputation  as  gave  umbrage  to  the  mi- 
nisters, he  had  the  address  to  gain  possession  of  some  for- 
tresses, and  erected  the  standard  of  independence.     His  revolt 

*  Rennell's  Introduct  p.  59.  Mr.  Orme  reckons  Branipoor,  Auren- 
gabad,  Amednagiir,  and  Bedar,  as  forming  the  Mogtil  provinces  in  the 
Deccan  at  the  death  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  aays  that  it  was  bounded  by  Gol- 
conda.   Ifist.  Fragments,  p.  5. 

t  Orme's  HUt.  Fragments,  p.  4.    M.  Rennell  places  his  aeeessloa 
1660.     Mem.  Introduct.  p  61. 

t  Orme*8  Hist.  Pragmeots,  p.  6.  §  Kennell's  Introduet.  p.  80. 
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agaiDtt  the  king  of  Viaiapour^  and  his  victoiy  OYCl^the  army 
vent  against  him  by  that  monarch,  was  highly  pleasing  to  Au- 
rengzebe,  who  ccmgratulated  him  on  his  success  and  promised 
him  the  possession,  exempted  of  tribute^  of  the  territories  that 
he  should  acquire.  But  he  did  not  foresee  the  extent  of  the  con- 
cesaiooy  nor  apprehend  that  the  man  whom  he  intended  to  use 
as  an  instrument,  would  prove  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
himself  and  his  empire.  After  having  conquered  great  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Visiapour,  he  soon  turned  his  arms  agunst 
the  Mogul  provinces.  He  bad  defiance  to  the  great  Aureng* 
zebe,  notwithstanding  his  exorbitant  power,  and  declaring  him- 
self the  determined  enemy  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  he  styled 
himself  the  champion  of  the  Hindoo  gods  against  the  sanguis 
nary  violators  of  their  temples.  By  these  declarations,  and  by 
the  example  which  he  gave  of  veneration  for  the  Bramins, 
and  of  zeal  for  the  Hindoo  worship,  he  slmrpened  the  antipa- 
thy of  his  troops  against  the  Moguls,  whose  destruction  was 
esteemed  a  religious  retaliation.  After  a  life  of  adventures 
and  stratagems,  in  which  all  his  conduct  was  marked  with  the 
moat  profound  policy  and  the  most  dauntless  intrepidity,  Se- 
vagi  died,  A.  D.  1680,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.* 
Sevagi  has  been  compared  toGustavus  Adolphus  and  Cxsar.f 
His  circumstances,  and  many  of  his  actions,  howe ver*  bore  a 
greater  resemblance  to  those  of  Qustavus  Vasa.  He  possess- 
ed all  the  qualities  requisite  for  commandf  and  all  the  actions 
of  his  life  exhibit  the  consummate  statesman  and  hero.  At  his 
death,  his  dominions  extended  from  the  north  of  Baglana,  near 
Surat,  along  the  sea  coast  as  far  as  the  Portugueze  district  of 
Goa^  near  400  miles  in  length  by  200  in  breadth,  besides  half 
of  the  Carnatic  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penbsula,!  constitut- 
ing a  sovereignty  acquired  by  his  own  abilities,  and  establish- 
ed on  a  communion  of  manners,  language,  and  religion,  in  op- 
position to  the  tyranny  of  foreign  conquerors.  Seviigi  wa» 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sambagi,  who  inherited  the  courage  and 
policy  but  not  the  temperance  of  his  father.    His  unconquer- 

*  Orme^s  Hist  FrtginenU,  p.  90.  where  see  the  curious  and  interest- 
ing life  of  this  bold  adventurer. 
t  Onne's  Hist  FngmenU,  p.  174. 

t  See  the  character  of  Sevagt  in  Orme's  Hist  FragmenU*  p.  90. 
VOL.  T.  6 
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able  propensity  for  the  fair  sex  proved  his  ruin.  In  an  nn* 
principled  excursion,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  he  was  led  into  an  ambuscade  and 
made  prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  the  Mogul's  troops.  Being 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurengzebe,  that  monarch  offer- 
ed  him  his  life,  with  a  high  rank  in  his  service,  on  condition 
of  adopting  the  Mahomedan  faith.  To  this  proposal  Samhagi 
answering  by  a  positive  refusal,  accompanied  by  an  invective 
against  the  prophet,  was  ordered  for  immediate  execution* 
His  tongue  and  his  heart  were  cut  out ;  his  limbs  were  sepa- 
rated from  his  body,  and  his  mangled  parts  were  thrown  to 
the  dogs.  The  Hindoo  hero  met  this  fate  with  dauntless  intre- 
pidity, and  the  Mahrattas,  instead  of  being  awed  into  subjec- 
tion, made  preparations  for  carrying  bn  the  war  with  redoubled 
vigour.* 

Aurengzebe  in  the  mean  while  had  been  pushing  his  con- 
quests in  the  central  parts  of  the  Deccan.  The  conquest  of 
the  city  and  fortress  of  Golconda  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
iM  most  arduous  of  his  enterprises.  But  the  military  opera- 
tions in  the  peninsula  were  often  interrupted  or  checked  by 
rebellions  in  the  other  provinces.  The  revolts  of  the  Patans, 
beyond  the  Indus,  and  those  of  the  Rajpoots  of  Agimere,  af- 
forded much  employment  to  his  arms.  In  the  latter  country 
he  was  once  hemmed  in  with  his  whole  army  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  empress  was  made  prisoner,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  grant  them  a  peace.  In 
1681  the  war  with  those  mountaineers  recommenced.  Au- 
rengzebe took  and  destroyed  their  capita],  Cheitore,  with  all 
the  Hindoo  temples  and  idols,  but  the  spirit  of  this  gallant 
people  still  remained  unsubdued,  and  the  Rajpoots,  amidst 
the  recesses  of  their  mountains,  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence. The  reduction  of  the  Deccan  employed  Aurengzet)e 
from  1678  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1707  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  in  the  field  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Amednagur,  in  the  Deccan,  where  he  had  fixed  his  winter 
quarters.     Under  his  government  the  Mogul  emj^re  of  Hin- 

*  Orme'f  Hist.  Frag.  p.  163,  &c. 
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dp9UQ  attained  to  its  full  me^ure  of  extent.  His  authority 
rcaciicd  from  the  tenth  to  the  thiriy;Iifth  degree  of  latitude, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  longitude^  and  his  revenue  exceeded 
33,000,000/.  sterling,  in  a  country  where  the  products  of  the 
€anh  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.*  But  this 
immense  empire  was  far  from  being  consolidated.  The  Muh- 
rattas  and  the  Rajpoots  of  Agimere,  tliough  sometimes  hum- 
bled, were  never  subdued ;  and  the  vast  provinces  of  the  Dec- 
can,  as  well  as  some  of  those*  of  Hindostan,  yielded  only  a  pre- 
carious obedience  while  overawed  by  the  presence  of  garri- 
sons and  armies.  Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  ihe  empire, 
the  native  Rajahs  still  reigned  under  the  condition  of  allegi- 
ance and  tribute  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  and  under  the  control 
of  its  soubahs  and  viceroys.  So  weighty  and  precarious  a 
sceptre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a  vigorous  hand  ;  after  the 
death  of  Aurengzebe  the  heterogeneous  mass  began  to  crum- 
ble to  pieces,  and  in  about  half  a  century  a  saiies  of  weak 
princes  and  wicked  ministers  reduced  this  mighty  empire  to 
^  mere  shadow  ef  its  former  greatness.  Aurengzebe  was  a 
prince  of  great  vigour  and  superior  abilities :  his  miliUry 
talents  are  difficult  to  estimate  ;  but  he  w^s  certainly  a  pro- 
found though  unprincipled  politician.  He  made  ho  scruple  of 
any  crime  that  could  promote  his  interest,  and  the  most  bigoted 
blolerance  may  be  reckoned  among  the  dark  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  life  and  his  death  afford  an  important  moral  lesson,  not 
only-  to  monarchs  but  to  men  in  every  condition  of  life.  No 
one  who  has  perused  the  history  of  Aurengzebe  is  ignorant  of 
the  crimes  by  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  And 
M-Renaell  observes,  that  two  of  his  letters,  written  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  furnish  this  striking  memento  to  frail  mor- 
tality. "That  however  men  may  forget  themselves  during 
the  tide  of  prosperity,  a  day  of  recollection  will  inevitably 
come,  sooner  or  later.  Here  we  are  presented  with  the  dying 
confession  of  an  aged  monarch,  who  made  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  brothers  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  fa- 
ther,  and  who,  after  being  in  peaceable  possession  of  it,  perse- 
cuted the  most  inoffensive  part  of  his  subjects,  either  through 

♦  Rennell'slntroduct.p.  53. 
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bi|;otr3r  or  byfocnty^  Here  ife  behold  him  iaihe^AOtiof  ^<^. 
signing  that,  to  ohtain  poftaeasioB  oi  which  he  inciured  htBi 
guik ;  and  preaestod  <o  us  •  siere  unful  omui  treiobling  on 
the  verge  of  eternity,  equally  deploring  the  pMt  and  dveiding 
the  future.  How  awful  must  his  tiumdon  appear  to  himwhea 
he  says,  wherever  I  look  I  see  nothing  but  tlie  divinity."* 

The  absence  of  Aurengzebe  froai  bis  oapital,  during  the 
long  spac^  of  almost  thirty  years,  while  his  arms  were  con^ 
stamly  easployed  in  subjugating  the  Oeocan,  occasioned  many 
disorders  in  his  original  empire  of  Hindostan,  and  favoured 
the  revolt  -of  several  of  its  provinoesw    The  civU  war  whieh 
took  place  ^mong  his  sons  also  greatly  contributed  to  relax 
the  nerves  of  government.    Aurengzebe  left  four  sons,  Mau* 
zum,  afterwards  emperor  under  the  title  of  fiahader  Shab, ' 
Azemt  Kaum  Buksh,  and  Achbor.    The  death  of  their  father 
was  the  signal  of  war  between  the  two  first*  who  disputed  the 
empire  with  armies  of  4dxiut  300^000  combatants  on  each  aide.   < 
Near  Agra  it  was  decided  by  a  battle  and  the  death  of  Azcvh 
which  left  fiahaider  Shah  in  full  poaeession.  ^The  rebellion  of 
his  second  brother,  Kaum  Buksh,  was  soon  after  qudled  by. 
his  defeat  and  death,  and  the  total  dispersion  of  his  followers. 
The  arms  of  Bahadcr  ShSh  were  constantly  employed  agaiust 
the  rising  power  of  the  Sesfcs  ;  dll  he  died  in- 1 7  lil,  at  LahoDe> 
where  he  had  fixed  hb  residente^  on  account  cxf  its  proxiait^. 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

Bahadar  Shah  left  four  som,  among  whom  a  cifil  wmr  fbr' 
the  succession  immediately  commenced.  Three  '•ueeenarve 
battles,  which  were  fatal  to-three  of  the  brothers^  left  Jehan* 
der  Shah  in  possession  of  the  throne,  from  which  he  waa  aoon 
after  hutfted  by  Ferocksere,  his  nephew,  and  consequently  a 
great  grandson  of  Aurengzebe.  Ferocksere  owed  his  eleva^ 
tion  to  the  Seiks  Houssem  Alt  Khan  and  Abdoola  Klian,  two 
brothers,  and  powerful  Omrahs  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  who, 
retaining  in  their,  hands  the^  whole  power  of  the  empire,  did 
not  sufier  him  to  sit  long  en  the  throne.  In  If  17  they  d^ 
posed  and  blinded  the*  unfovtuhhte  emperor,  and  raioodto  the 

*  Rennell*s  Men.  note  at  p.  63,  Introduct  on  the  authority  of  tbe  Mp^ 
moiTB  of  Ersdut  Khaii. 
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nomilNd  fl»v«#ei^tf  Riifieli  Ul  Diijat^  a  son  of  BfthaderSliali. 
This  prince  and  his  brother  Rvftch  Al  Dowtat  were  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  succewlvely  advmccd  to  the  throne » 
and  then  deposed  and  pot  to  death  by  the  SeixlB,  who  had  the 
uncontrolled  disposal  oi  the  empire*  In  the  space  of  eleven 
years  after  the  death  of  Aarengzehe,  five  emperors  of  his  line, 
and  six  competitors  for  the  throne,  of  the  same  race,  had  tev- 
mipated  their  short  and  bloody  career ;  and  the  degraded  state 
of  the  imperial  digmty,  during  ibis  period,  had  iotrodnced  an 
inoiirable  anarchy  into  the  empire,  and  excited  a  general  dis. 
position  in  the  soobahs  or  viceroys  of  the  provinces  to  shake 
off  their  dependence  on  the  sovereign  authority.  One  of  the 
meat  powerfnl  of  these  was  Nieam  Al  Muluk,  viceroy  of  the 
Deoean,  who  hod  long  been  increasing  his  strength,  and  medi- 
tating independence,  while  the  nsiog  power  of  the  MahraUoa 
famished  him  a  pretext  for  augmenting  his  forces. 

Mahomed  Shah,  grandson  of  Sahader  Shah,  had  in  17 le 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  by  the  Seids ;  and  being 
warned  by  the  &te  of  liis  predecessors,  had  acquired  sufficient 
power  to  iget  rid  of  those  dangerous  ministers.  But  the  anar- 
chy of  tbe  empire  was  too  great  to  be  reduced  to  order,  and 
was  daily  increasing.  While  the  Nizam  was  forming  his 
projects  in  the  Deccan,  tiie  Mahrattas  directed  their  attacks 
'against  the  middle  and  northern  provinces ;  and  their  detach- 
ments insulted  even  the  capital  of  the  empire.  In  17^8,  the 
Niaam  came  to  Delhi  with  a  nuaaber  of  armed  followers,  iiis- 
toiy  does  aot  clearly  develope  the  motives  of  his  journey,  it 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  bis  intention  to  effect  a  total 
change  io  the  ministry,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  his 
views  extended  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  as  well  as  to  the  sove* 
reigiMy  of  the  Deccan.^  Finding,  however,  the  court  party, 
with  DoHvran  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  &>rces  of  the  em- 
pire at  ita  head,  too  strong  to  be  overturned,  he  invited  Nadir 
Shah,  the  usurper  of  the  Persian  throne,  to  invade  HindoaUn« 
la  1739  Nadir  ehteredon  his  expedition,  and  advancing  to- 
wards Delhi,  was  opposed  by  Dowran  the  imperial  general, 
who  was  soon  after  killed  in  a  skirmish.  So  unccruin  was 
the  state  of  things  at  this  time,  that  Nadir  offered  to  evacu- 
ate the  empire  for  the  payment  of  500,000/.  sterling.    But 
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the  intrigues  of  the  Nizam,  caused  tlie  weak  emperor  te 
throw  himself  on  the  clemeocf  of  the  invader,  who  entered 
Delhi,  and  demanded  30,000,000/.  sterling  as  a  ransom.  This 
unfiortunate  capital  now  exhibited  a  horrible  scene  of  tu- 
mults, massacre,  and  ra|tee«  No  less  than  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred  ;  the  value  of  the  plunder  was  im- 
mense ;  and  Nadir  Shah  is  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Delhi 
treasures  to  the  amount  of  62,000,000/.  sterling,*  the  greatest 
booty  ever  made  in  one  place  by  any  conqueror.  Nadir  Shah 
married  his  son  to  a  grand  daughter  of  Aurengzebe,  restored 
Mahomed  Shah  to  his  throne,  and  having  obtained  the  cession 
of  all  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  returned  to  Per* 
toa.  The  Nizam  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan.  Ben- 
gal had  a  year  before  become  independent  under  Aliverdi 
Cawn.  The  Rohillas  erected  an  independent  state  near  the 
Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi.  In  fine,  the  invasion  of  Na- 
dir Shah  effected  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hin- 
dostan.  Nadir  Shah  and  Mahomed  Shah,  both  died  in  the  same 
year,  1747.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed 
Shah.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  which  lasted  only  six  years, 
the  entire  division  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took  place, 
nothing  remaining  to  the  house  of  Timur  but  the  city  of  Delhi, 
with  a  small  surrounding  territory  exposed  to  repeated  depre- 
dations, massacres,  and  famines,  by  the  contests  of  invaders. 
An  extensive  scene  of  usurpation  ensued ;  all  the  soubahs  and 
nabobs  assumed  independence.  The  rajahs,  or  native  princes, 
resumed  their  ancient  rights,  and  regained  as  much  of  their 
andent  dominions  as  they  were  able.  Abdalla,  king  of  Can- 
dahar,  seized  on  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and  Moultan.  All 
Hihdostan  was  in  commotion  from  one  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  All  regular  government  was  at  an  end,  and 
no  law  was  known  but  that  of  force.  Perhaps  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  so  extensive,  so 
powerful,  and  so  splendid  an  empire,  being  so  suddenly  and  so 
completely  dissolved. 

On  the  death  of  Nizam  Al  Muluk,  in  1746,  civil  commo- 
tions arose  in  the  Deccan  for  the  succession  to  its  throne,  and 

•  Rennell'fl  Mem.  Introduct.  p.  68. 
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for  the  oabobship  of  Arcot,  one  of  its  provinces.    These  con- 
tests engaged  the  French  and  the  English  in  the  quarrel,  who 
espoused  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  and  carried  on  a  war 
in  the  peninsula  till  1754.     The  Enp^lish  gained  the  point  of 
establishing  their  security  and  influence  in  the  Camatic,  and 
the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  northern  Circars,Taitied 
at  500,000/.  sterling  of  annual  revenue.     But  among  alt  the 
native  powers  that  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  em* 
pire,  none  were  so  formidable  as  the  Mahrattas.     Sahooje  had 
succeeded  his  father  Sambaji,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Au- 
rengzebe  in  1689,  and  as  he  inherited  all  the  vigour  and  abili. 
tics  of  his  ancestors,  and  reigned  more  than  fifty  years,  for  the 
most  part  in  times  extremely  favourable  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  state  that  was  rising  on  the  ruins  of  another,  the 
power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  carried  to  a  wonderful  height  by 
his   courage  and   conduct.      The  anarchy  which   prevailed 
throughout  India,  had  opened  a  wide  field  for  military  adven- 
turers,^and  particularly  to  this  hardy  and  enterprising  people. 
Their  conquests  under  Sambaji  ore  astonishing  to  those  who 
do  not  know  that  Hindostan  is  so  full  of  military  adventurers, 
that  an  army  is  soon  collected  by  an  enterprising  chief,  who 
holds  out  a  prospect  of  plunder,  and  appears  likely  to  realize 
the  expectation  of  his  followers.     At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1740,  the  empire  of  the  Mahrattas  comprised  the  whole  cen- 
tral part  of  Hindostan,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Deccan ;  and 
they  were  engaged  in  almost  every  scene  of  war  and  politics 
from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  Agra  to  the  Camatic. 
The  reign  of  Ram  Rajah,  who  succeeded  Sambaji,  produced 
a  great  revolution  in  the  Mahratta  state.     The  two  principal 
officers,  the  Paishwah,  or  minister,  and  the  Bukshi,  or  com. 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army,  agi'eed  to  divide  the  dominions 
of  their  sovereign,  the  former  assuming  to  himself  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  eastern  pro- 
Tinces.     So  singular  a  partition  of  the  empire  by  its  ministers, 
encouraged  the  usurpations  of  others,  according  to  their  power 
and  opportunity,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Mah- 
ratta state,  from  an  absolute  monarchy,  became  a  mere  con- 
federacy of  military  chiefs,  forming  one  of  the  loosest  systems 
of  feudal  govemnient  existing  in  the  world.    Their  spirit  of 
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eoterprUet  and  avidii^  of  spoil,  however,  were  notdiminUfaefi. 
From  the  banks  of  ibe  Indus,  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  almost 
every  province  had  either  been  conquered  or  plundered  by 
these  marauders.  Bengal  alone,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Alivcrdy  Caun,  had  hitherto  escaped  their  depredauons.  But 
in  1743,  both  the  Mahratu  states  united  in  the  invasion  of  that 
province.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horsemen  ravaged 
the  plains  of  Bengal.  Their  barbarities  were  dreadful,  and 
their  inroad  was  long  remembered  with  horror.  They  col- 
lected an  immense  mass  of  plunder,  and  imposed  on  the  pro- 
vince a  tribute  called  the  chout. 

Possessing  vast  domains  aod  numerous  armies,  the  Mahrat* 
tas  resolved  to  attempt  the  expulsion  ^  Abdalla,  king  of 
Candabar,  from  his  Indian  provinces,  and  the  eatabUshment  of 
the  Hindoo  government  throughout  India.  The  principal 
powers  of  Hindostan  were  now  arranged  in  two  parties,  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Mahomedans,  Sujah  Dowla,  the  Rohillasi 
and  other  Mahoraedan  chiefs  of  less  note,  joined  Abdalla,  while 
the  Juts,  and  other  Hindoos,  adhered  to  the  Mahrattas.  The 
army  of  the  Mahomedans  amounted  to  about  150,000,  and  that 
of  the  Mahrattas  to  300,000  men  ;  but  the  Juts  deserted  their 
confederates  before  the  hostile  parties  met  in  the  field.  A 
decisive  engagement  took  place  in  the  year  1761  in  the  plains 
of  Panniput.  Victory  declared  for  Abdallah,  after  a  battle 
more  obstinate  and  bloody  than  any  other  that  the  annals  of 
Hindostan  record.  The  cai*nage  was  horrible.  The  loss  of 
the  Mahrattas  in  killed  and  prisoners,  was  almost  incredible ; 
they  lost  the  flower  of  their  army,  with  all  their  best  generals, 
and  from  that  period  their  power  has  been  on  the  decline. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
British  power  in  India  are  so  well  related  by  Mr.  Orme,  that 
if  the  plan  of  this  work  would  admit  of  particular  details,  they 
would  here  be  imnecessary.  It  suffices  to  remark  a  few  lead* 
ing  events,  which  effected  those  Oriental  revolutions.  The 
war  in  the  Deccan,  which  was  terminated  in  1754,  had  been 
conducted  with  a  vigour  and  prudence  that  reflected  great  ho- 
nour both  on  the  French  and  the  Bnglish  commanders.  Hos- 
tilities recommencing  between  France  and  England  in  1756, 
the  war  was  consequently  renewed  between  the  two  nations  Ir 
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India.  The  first  object  of  the  English  was  to  wraif  Ae 
northern  Circars  out  of  the  hands  bf  the  French,  and  the  se- 
cond to  drive  M.  Bussy's  bUt  df  th^  Deccan.  But  the  aflTairs 
of  Benj^al  indnced  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  every  plan  of 
hostility  in  the  Camatic. 

AUverdy  Caun,  nabob  of  Bengal,  dying  in  1756,  Soraja 
Dowla,  his. grandson  and  successor,  being  jealous  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  Europeans  in  India,  resolved  to  expel  the  English 
from  Bengal,  and  aceofdingly  took  their  fort  at  Calcutta.  Tlib 
recovery  of  a  station  of  so  gtekit  itnpoftance,  on  which  the 
whole  trade  to  Bengal  depended,  was  a  measure  of  absolute 
necessity.  An  artnainent  wus  sent  from  Madras,  under  the 
conduct  of  Admiral  Watson,  and  Colonel,  afterwards  Lord 
Clire,  who  not  only  reeoTered  Calcutta,  but  brought  the  nabob 
Um terma.  The  sword  ifas  now  drawn,  and  the  Eriglfshcoald 
enrjof  no  security  while  a  nabob  inimical  to  their  intei^sts  pes- 
aeesed  Bengal.  But  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey^  m  1757, 
laid  the  femidatian  of  their  power,  by  rendering  them  the  air^ 
biters  of  the  succession  to  the  nabobship,  which,  by  a  happy 
turn  of  aflkirs,  led  to  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  gotcrn- 
metit.  Jaffier  Ally  Caun,  who  had  been  formerly  deposed,  was 
replaced  on  the  throne,  and  at  his  death  the  government  of  the 
province  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  English.^ 

Since  tbe  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who  was  deposed  in  1759, 
the  Mogul  emperor  had  been  merely  a  phantom  of  iT>yalty. 
Abased  Shah  was  succeeded  by  hi»  sen  Atlumgulre  11,  in 
wbDse  reign  Delhi  sharing  the  tniSslbrtunet  of  its  monarcbs, 
was  plundered  by  Abdalla,  king  of  Canchihar.  The  emperor 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  royal  misery,  lying  at  the 
mercy  alternately  of  Abdaila,  or  the  MahratUs,  aoUcUnig  the  aid 
o£  either  friends  or  enemies,  and  even  rely  hi  g  on  their  gene** 
roaity  for  the  means  of  siibssstence.  AUumguire  was  deposed 
and  murdered  in  1760,  and  Shah  Auhim  Jus  son  was  placed 
on  the  tottering  and  dangerous  throne.'  > This  .ui^a{>py  mo- 
narch tiirew  himself  'successively  on  the  Mahi^ttas,  Nidjib 
Dowlah  and  Sujah  Dowlah,  for  protection  and  assistance. 

*  For  the  rise  of  the  British  power  in  India,  the  reader  must  be  in 
general  referred  to  Mr.  Orme's  excellent  history  of  the  military  trania^« 
fions,  &c.  in  Hlndostan. 
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From  the  period  of  Nadir  Shah's  invasioDt  the  Mogul  empire 
had  been  merely  nominal,  and  the  latter  emperors  were  of  no 
political  consequence,  otherwise  than  as  their  names  and  per- 
sons, which  still  retained  a  considerable  degree  of  veneration 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  were  made  use  of  by  different 
parties  in  order  to  forward  their  views.  Every  usurper  who 
was  diffident  of  his  own  strength,  endeavoured  to  legalize  his 
usurpation  by  a  real  or  pretended  grant  from  the  emperor,  as 
the  paramount  sovereign,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  transaction 
to  popular  opinion ;  and  each  daring  rebel  who  got  possession 
of  his  person,  obliged  him  to  sanction  by  law  every  act  of  vio- 
lence committed  against  his  authority. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Hindostan,  and  such  the  condition  of 
its  wretched  emperor,  the  miserable  tool  of  rebels  and  usur* 
pers,  when  Lord  Clive,  after  a  series  of  the  most  splendid  suc- 
cesses, assumed  the  government  of  Calcutta  in  1765.  Jafiier  Ally 
Cawn,  nabob  of  Bengal,  had  recently  died,  and  Lord  Clive  ob- 
tained from  the  nominal  emperor,  Shah  Aulum,  who  was  with- 
out power  or  territory,  money  or  friends,  a  grant  of  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  with  the  northern  CircarS) 
on  condition  of  paying  him  twentysix  lacks  of  rupees,  about 
260,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  Thus  a  good  bargain  was  struck 
on  both  sides.  The  English  acquired  without  injustice  or 
violence,  by  a  voluntary  grant,  from  the  only  authority  that 
could  be  called  legal  in  India,  a  territory  containing  at  least 
10,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  producing  a  net  revenue  of 
nearly  1,500,000/.  sterling  per  annum;*  while  the  emperor 
obtained  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  with  the  city 
and  fortress  of  Allahabad  for  his  residence,  and  the  sovereignty 
over  that  and  the  adjacent  province  of  Corali,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English.  It  was,  however,  the  misfortune 
of  the  restless  emperor,  that  he  could  not  accommodate 
his  mind  to  the  standard  of  his  circumstances,  although 
these  were  now  far  more  favourable  than  they  had  ever 
been  at  any  former  period  of  his  life.  Being  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  house  of  Tamerlane,  he  aspired  to  possess 
the  capital  of  his  ancestors;   and  in  grasping  at  this  sba- 

•  Renneir*  Mem.  Introd.  p.  77  and  95.  These  avenues  are  greatly 
augmented  since  that  time. 
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do^^  he  lost  the  substance  of  what  he  already  possessed ; 
for  after  six  years  of  quiet  and  comfortable  residence  at  Alia- 
habady  he  ceded  his  provinces  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  pat  him- 
self into  their  hands,  on  their  promise  of  replacing  him  on  the 
throne  of  Delhi.     The  English,  in  consequence  of  this  aliena- 
tion of  the  provinces  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  originally  granted,  and  the  cession  of  them  to  a  power 
inimical  to  them  and  their  allies,  again  t03k  possession  of  Co- 
rah and  Allahabad,  which  they  afterwards  ceded  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude.     The  Mahrattas,  however,  took  the  Mogul  to  Delhi, 
where  they  kept  him  as  a  kind  of  state  prisoner,  allowing  him 
for  his  subsistence  the  produce  of  a  trifling  domain  granted 
him  for  the  use  of  his  name.     After  the  peace  of  1782,  Ma- 
dajee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief,  obtained  the  supreme  power 
of  Dslhi,  and  the  private  distresses  of  the  emperor  were  so 
great,  that  in  1784  his  son  came  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor 
general,  to  so.icit  the  charity  of  the  English.     On  the  defeat 
of  Scindia  by  the  confederated  Rajpoots,  the  Mogul  made  his 
escape  to  Golam  Cawdir,  a  Rohilla  chief,  who  then  took  pos- 
session of  Delhi  in  1789,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  aged 
and  unfortunate  emperor. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  establishment  in  Bengal,  in  1765, 
the  British  power  in  India,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  op- 
position of  the  native  princes,  has  been  greatly  aggrandized, 
and  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Company  extended  both 
in  Hindostan  and  the  Peninsula.     Within  two  years  after  this 
epoch,  the  English,  however,  were  engaged  in  an  arduous 
contest  with  Hyder  Ally,  Sultan  of  Mysore.     Hyder  had  ori- 
ginaliy  been  a  soldier  of  fortune,  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  rajah,  or  king  of  that  country.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  war  in  the  French  camps,  and  in  1753  he 
distinguished  himself  as  their  auxiliary.     About  ten  years  af- 
terwards being  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Mysore,  he  dethro- 
ned the  rajah  and  usurped  the  sovereignty.    The  war  between 
him  and  the  English  breaking  out  in  1767,  was  carried  on  with 
Tarious  success  during  that  and  the  following  year.    But  in 
1769  Hyder,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  chosen  troops, 
chiefly  cavalry,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  British  army, 
suddenly  appeared  before  Madras,  and  dictated  a  peace  to  the 
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government  of  that  place,  which  waa  not  in  a  condidon  to  vitb* . 
atand  an  attack.  The  first  war  with  the  Mahrattus  was  gio- 
rioas  to  the  British  arms^  and  many  important  conquesu  were 
made.  But  a  second  war  with  Hydev  Ally  breaking  out  at  this 
lime,  in  1780  it  was  found  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Mabcattast  and  all  conquests  were  restored*  except  Sal- 
sete,  and  the  amall  islands  adjacent  to  Bombay,  which  were 
ceded  to  the  East  India  Company.  Hydcr  in  the  mean  while 
expecting  to  be  powerfully  supported  by  the  French,  broke 
into  the  Carnatic  with  100,000  of  the  best  troops  that  had  ever 
been  disciplined  by  a  native  of  India.  This  was  an  alarm- 
ing crisis,  and  the  success  of  Hyder  in  cutting  to  pieces  Col. 
Baillie's  detachment,  with  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  army  of 
the  Carnatic,  caused  the  British  interests  in  that  quarter  to  be 
given  up  £pr  Ijost  in,  the  opinion  of  most  people  in  Europe. 
Happily,  Governor-General  Hastings,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote* 
beheld  the  danger  with  firmness,  and  formed  expectations 
more  sanguine.  Under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Hyder  was  success- 
fully combatted  during  two  campaigns ;  and  saw  the  posses- 
sion of  hia  grand  object,  the  C^trnotic,  so  far  at  a  distance,  that 
he  appeared  sincerely  desirous  of  peace*  In  this  disposition 
of  mind  Hyder  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Tippoo  Suib,  who  long  made  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  mili* 
tary  theatre  of  India.  This  prince  entertained  an  irreconcile- 
able  enmity  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  war  was  consequ^tly 
continued;  but  the  peace  of  1783  having  deprived  him  of  all 
hopes  of  .assistance  from  France,  he  consented  with  reluctance 
to  the  termination  of  hosdlities.  Peace  was  concluded  at 
Mangalore  in  1784  between  Tippoo  Saib  and  the  English, 
and  matters  were  restored  nearly  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  This  treaty 
however  secured  his  fidelity  by  very  feeble  ties;  and  the  splen- 
did embassy  which  he  sent  to  France  not  very  long  after  the 
peace,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
Seringapatam  had  concerted  some  great  design,  the  execution 
of  which  was  prevented  by  the  French  revolution.  Tippoo, 
however,  entered  single-handed  on  a  war  with  the  English. 
Never  could  a  more  favourable  opportunity  have  occurred  for 
humbling  the  pride  and  the  power  of  the  tyrant.    The  En- 
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glish  were  not  oniy  at  peace  with  all  the  other  native  powers 
of  India,  but  also  in  alliance  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas, 
the  two  most  formidable  states  of  the  peninsnla,  both  of  which 
were  readf  to  concur  in  any  measures  that  tended  to  crush  the 
rising  greatness  of  Mysore.  The  first  campaign  of  this  ar- 
duous contest  was  that  of  1790,  the  operations  of  which  were 
confined  below  the  Qauts.  The  second  begsn  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Bangalore,  which  fixed  the  seat  of  the  war  in  the  heart 
of  Tippoo's  dominions,  and  concluded  with  the  retreat  of  the 
English  from  before  Seringapatam  about  the  end  of  May 
1791.  The  third  and  last  campaign  was  marked  by  a  vigour 
and  decision  of  conduct  that  surmounted  tyery  obstacle,  and 
terminated  in  a  manner  the  most  glorious  to  the  British  arms. 
Oussoor,  Rajracotta,  and  other  hill  forts  which  commanded 
the  Policode  pass,  with  those  on  the  northreast  of  Bangalore, 
were  successively  reduced ;  and  Nnndy  Droog,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  near  1700  feet  high,  after  being  be- 
sieged almost  a  month,  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  18th  of 
October. 

This  conquest  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Penagra ; 
but  an  attack  made  on  Kistdagheri  failed  of  success,  and  Coim- 
betore  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation  to  the  enemy. 
These  two  unfavourable  events,  however,  were  soon  counterba- 
lanced by  the  success  which  attended  British  valour  in  the 
memorable  attack  of  Severndroog,  or  the  Rock  of  Eleath, 
which  was  esteemed  impregnable.*  This  stupendous  fortress, 
before  which  the  Sultan  flattered  himself  that  the  Europeans 
would  be  annihilated  by  sickness  and  the  sword,  was  taken  by 
assault  on  the  Slst  of  December,  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
sicge.t  Fortunately,  the  garrisbn  trusting  to  the  strength  of 
the  place  rather  than  to  their  own  exertions,  were  negligent 
in  its  defence,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  conquest  so 
easy,  that  it  was  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  man  ;  and  only 
one  private  was  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1792,  the 
whole  allied  army  of  the  British,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  troops 
of  the  Nizam,  began  their  march  towards  Seringapatam  ;  and 

*  See  the  description  of  Severndroog  under  tlie  article  of  curiotitlet. 
t  Sevemdroo{^  10  not  more  remarkftble  for  its  magnitude  and  strength, 
than  for  the  noxious  atmosphere  with  which  it  w  surrounded. 
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on  the  5th  arrived  within  six  miles  of  Tippoo's  camp^  which 
was  strongly  situated,  being  fortified  by  the  bound-hedj^e,  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  thick,  as  well  as  by  numerous  redoubts 
and  a  formidable  artillery.  On  the  following  morning  Lord 
Comwallis  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  The  plan  of  this  ope- 
ration x^2A  bold  beyond  all  common  conception  ot  tactical  sci- 
ence, and  the  result  was  decisive.  Tippoo  was  driven  from 
his  camp  into  the  city :  all  his  redoubts  were  taken,  and  a 
lodgement  was  made  on  the  island  on  which  Seringapatam  is 
situated.*  The  most  tormidable  preparations  were  made  for 
the  assciuit  of  that  capital  ;  and  General  Abercrombie  arriving 
on  the  1 6th  with  the  Bombay  army,  posted  himself  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  city.  Every  thing  being  almost  ready 
for  the  assault,  a  negotiation  for  peace  commenced ;  and  on 
the  24th  the  preliminaries  were  settled.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  were,  Ist,  that  Ttppoo  should  cede  half  of 
his  dominions  to  the  allied  powers ;  2d,  that  he  should  pay 
three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees;  3d,  that  all  pri- 
soners should  be  liberated ;  and  4th,  that  two  of  the  sultan's 
eldest  sons  should  be  delivered  as  hostages.  Tippoo  is  said 
to  have  been  prevailed  on  with  great  difificulty  to  submit  to 
these  humiliating  conditions;  but  being  at  length  overawed 
by  the  discontents  of  his  own  subjects,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
British  general,  he  reluctantly  signed  the  treaty.  The  deli- 
very of  the  children,  and  the  endearing  tenderness  with  which 
they  were  received  by  Lord  Comwallis,  was  a  splendid,  so- 
lemn, and  affecting  8cene.t 

Peace  was  now  restored,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  ambition  of  Tippoo  was  for  a  while  repressed  by  his  re- 
cent defeats ;  and  his  power'  was  diminished  by  the  cessions 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  :  but  his  animosity 
agwdnst  the  British  name,  was,  if  possible,  increased  ;  and  de- 
sire ot  revenge  urged  his  natural  temerity  to  try  once  more 
the  fortune  of  arms.  The  war  which  took  place  between 
England  and  France,  soon  after  the  revolution,  seemed  to 
afford  him  a  favourable  opportunity ;  and  he  readily  listened 

*  See  description  of  Seringapatam  fn  the  preceding  chapter, 
t  One  VM  about  eight,  the  other  about  ten  years  of  age. 
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to  the  suggestions  of  French  emissaries,  who  persuaded  him, 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  republic,  he  might  not  only  re- 
co?er  all  that  he  had  lost,  but  expel  the  English  from  India, 
and  share  their  possessions  with  the  French.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1798,  it  appeared  that  Tippoo  had  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  Directory  of  France,  and  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  sultan,  or  king  of  Candahar,  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  excite  him  to  invade  Hindostan.  The 
expedition  of  the  French  to  Egypt  the  same  year,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  had  an  ultimate  reference  to  this  plan ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  hope  to  effect  an  in- 
vasion of  India  from  Egypt,  when,  (lesides  tbe  difficulty  of 
equipping  a  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea,  a  few  English  vessels  could 
at  any  time  block  up  the  streights  of  Babelmandel.  Whatever 
might  be  the  plan  concerted  between  the  Directory  of  France 
and  the  tyrant  of  Mysore,  it  was  evident  at  least  that  the  whole 
of  Tippoo's  conduct  denounced  hostility.  Lord  Moruington, 
governor-general  of  Bengal,  being  apprised  of  these  circum- 
stances, sent  to  the  sultan  a  letter  of  expostulation,  which 
produced  only  an  equivocal  answer,  containing  vague  profes* 
sions  of  a  wish  to  maintain  peace  and  amity.  As  it  was  evident 
that  Tippoo  only  wished  to  gain  time  and  increase  his  strength. 
Lord  Momington  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  superi* 
ority  of  his  force,  and  immediately  directed  General  Harris  to 
eater  the  territory  of  Mysore,  with  tbe  army  under  his  com- 
mand, at  the  same  time  issuing  orders  to  Lieutenant-General 
Stuart  to  advance  to  the  same  point  from  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  sultan  having  attacked  these  two  divisions  separately,  was 
totally  defeated  in  both  engagements,  and  driven  from  every 
post  that  he  endeavoured  to  maintain.  General  Harris,  with 
tbe  army  of  Madras,  proceeding  without  further  interruption, 
encamped  on  the  5th  of  April,  1799,  about  two  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Seringapatam,  and  immediately  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  siege  of  that  capital.  On  the  14th,  the  army  of 
Bombay  joined  that  of  Madras  before  Seringapatam  ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  20th,  Tippoo  perceiving  the  formidable  attack 
that  was  meditated,  sent  to  General  Harris  a  letter,  expressive 
of  his  desire  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace.    In  answer 
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to  this  overtures  the  general  ti*ansinitted  a  draft  of  prelimina* 
ries.    To  these  the  sultan  replied  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed 
that  his  intention  was  only  to  gam  time ;  and  indeed  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  peace  could  ever  have  been  rendered  permanent 
but  by  the  destruction  of  tiie  tyrant.     On  the  30th  of  Apinl, 
the  batteries  were  opened  against  the  city ;  and  on  the  evening 
.  of  the  3d  of  May,  a  practicable  breach  was  effected.     On  the 
4th,  the  assault  was  given  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  being  deemed  the  most  likely  to 
insure  success,  as  the  troops  of  the  sultan  would  then  least  ex- 
pect, and  consequently  be  the  least  prepared  to  resist  the 
attack.     The  British  troops  crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Ca- 
veri,  and  advanced  to  tl/e  assault,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
which  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  could  oppose  to  their  valour.    Their  impetuous  attack 
was  completely  successful.     The  palace  of  the  sultan  was  the 
last  place  from  whence  any  resistance  was  made.    Two  of  his 
sons  surrendered  to  the  troops  that  surrounded  them;  and 
guards  were  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  family.     Tippoo» 
and  several  of  his  chiefs,  fell  in  the  assault  of  the  palace  ;  and 
the  body  of  the  sultan  was  found  in  one  of  the  gates  among  a 
heap  of  slain.    His  corpse  being  recognised  by  his  family, 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  father  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank.     Tippoo  fell  at  about  fifty  years  of  age.     In 
his  natural  disposition,  he  was  cruel  and  vindictive;  and  al- 
though he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  policy,  and  was 
not  in  general  defective  either  in  council  or  action,  he  fell  at 
last  a  victim  to  ill-concerted  schemes,  dictated  by  ambition 
and  a  spirit  of  revenge.   Immense  treasures  were  found  in  the 
i*oyal  palace ;  and  vast  quantities  of  artillery  and  military  stores 
were  taken  in  the  city  and  forts.     A  descendant  of  the  ancient 
•rajahs  was  re-established  in  a  part  of  Mysore :  the  rest  of 
Tippoo's  dominions  were  divided  between  the  English,  the 
Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas.     The  English  retain  the  city  and 
fortress  of  Seringapatam. 

Thus  ended  an  important  contest,  which  crowned  the  Bri« 
tish  armies  with  glory  and  freed  the  British  empire,  in  Asia, 
from  the  most  inveterate  and  formidable  enemy  which  it  ba$ 
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ever  met  vi€h  among  the  native  powers  of  India.  From  this 
period  the  British  must  be  conudered  as  the  predominant 
power  both  in  Hindostan  and  in  the  peninsula.  History  does 
not  record  a  similar  instance  of  the  people  of  a  small  islandi 
situated  in  the  extremity  of  Europe,  establishing  so  extensive 
and  so  powerful  an  empire  at  so  vast  a  distance  in  a  remote 
part  of  Asia,  in  countries  so  long  occupied  by  populous  na« 
dons.  The  Subsequent  wars  with  the  native  powers  have 
contributed  to  consolidate  the  Orienul  empire  oC  preat  Bri- 
tain, in  India,  and  to  crown  her  commanders  and  arfnies  with 
laurels. 
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■J 
ReUgioiK}^lC HE  mythologf  of  the  Hkidoot  lias  bit  preteiH 
anus  to  greal  antiquity ;  but  their  modern  religion  ia  ettppoted 
to  very  oiadi  from  the  ancieot  system,  which  eeenns  to  liavc* 
been  originally  that  of  Boodha,  yet  retained  by  the  BinnaM 
and  the  neighboaring  nations.  The  present  systeib  seems- lo* 
have  been  introduced  by  the  artful  Bramins  in  order  to  nu 
creastar'  their  own  power  and  influence.  Among  many  otl^er 
intelligent  inquirers.  Sir  W.  Jones  is  decidedly  of  this  opiniony 
and  cautions  us  against  confounding  the  ancient'  Brachmans! 
with  the  modem  Bramins*'  It  is  welt  known  that  in  tlieeifcle 
of  humati  affairs  contests  have  frequently  risen  between  the 
sf&itual  and  temporal  powers.  This  has  particniarly  been  the 
case  in  ail  half  civilised  countries.  In  China  and  Japan  the» 
regal  has  obtidned  the  oseendeney  over  theecclesiaatical  poweiv 
#hile  inHifldosion  and  Thibet  the  latter  has  acquired  the  su»> 
periority .  An  artfol  pnesthood,  by  a  refined  policy,  asserted 
the  iiivine  hMtkutaon  of  the  several  casts,  and  very  naturally 
pirononnced  tlieir  own  to  be  sufireme,  and  possessed  of  innate 
and  ^hereditary  sanctity.  The  diffbrent  easts  aise. supposed  to. 
origiAate  frons  Bvama^  the  imniedBite  agent  of  creation  under 
the  supreme  Disposer.  These  casts  are  chiefly  foury-the  Braw 
inins,  who  are  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion ;  the  Chete* 
ree,  or  military  cast,  engagedin  theaffimrs  of  war  and  govem- 
mept;  the  Bice,  whose  province  it  is  to  provide  the  necess^ 
r|e;s  of  life  by  agriculture  and  trade ;  and  the  Sooder,or  inferior^ 
class,  destined  to  labour  and  servitude*  The  rcUgious^  tenets 
of  the  HindeDS  nre  so  artfully  and  closely  tnterwovent  with  tbo 
whole  social  system  and  the  ordinary  offices  of  Ufey  tint,  oot^ 
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irUittaa^ng  the  reTolutiont  of  their  countiyttbeyremaim  and 
probably  will  for  ever  mnain,  like  the  Jews,  a  distinct  people. 
Amidst  all  the  absurdities,  however,  that  compose  the  intricate 
muse  of  Hindoo  mytholog]^,  tb^  whole  fabric  appears  to  rest 
on  that  uiuversal  basis  of  ancient  pol3rtheism,  the  belief  of  one 
aopreme  Creator  exalted  above  all  human  adoration,  and  n 
number  of  inferior  agenu  govevniog  the  world  in  aubordin** 
lian  to  bis  will, 

OoMTfiftfen^.]— It  woQldbe  an  endless  tnsk  to  patikmlariflo 
the  different  sfMems  of  govemraeiit  hi  India.  The  general 
Hindoo  ronstitutbn  appears  to  be  thus  constructed  ^  the  so- 
vereignty being  left  to  the  military  oast,  the  nAmarch  is  edni 
mdered  as  proprietor  of  all  the  lands,  except  those  *belongiag^ 
to  the  priesthoods  the  Rayou  hold  their poasesskMMi  by  ispef«> 
pecual  lease,  at  a  fixed  rate,  which,  as  in  China,  can  only  b« 
ecxisideredaaa  land  uxt  the  Zenundara  are  collectors  of  thten 
aittual  land  rents. 

dUwft>-The  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  lihe  those  of  the  Mahoi* 
OMdans,  are  Incimaiely  connected  with  their  religbn;  but  Ihw 
Wiwe  of  the  Veda  are  more  oomplex  than  those  of  the  Koran* 
.  Jbrmjf^  fMWjf*  0nd  repmu0*'}-'JOi  the  army,  navy,  and  re^noe 
of  the  difibient  states  into  which  India  is  divided,  nothing  can 
hr  said  with  any  degree  of  precisioa.  The  miKtsiy  estahiah* 
oaent  of  Bengal,  Ice.  is  always  respectable,  hut  Varim  accord- 
ing u>  cirsamsiances,  and  a  goad  navy  mighube  oonstnicttd«* 
The  revenues  of  Aurengaebe's  empire,  as  already  dbservedf 
lire  stated  by  M.  Rennell,  on  the  authority  of  a  precise  oaAeu^ 
hudon,  at  39^00(^000^  sleriing,  the  largest#  perhaps,  that  ever 
any  monarch  eaieyed,  being  equivalent  at  least  to  l30/)Q0,000iL 
at  this  day  in  England.  The  revenue  of  the  British  provinces 
m  India  may,  at  this  timet  probaMy  amount  is  SfiOOfiOOL  and 
the  expenses  to  ),|»0,000iLt 

*  It  is  to  be  observed*  thaton  sccooatof  some  reljgk)ot|ircjudiccsihe 
Hindoo  nations  hare  never  had  any  navy. 

t  The  revenue  of  the  British  provinces  have  been  computed  at  four 
million  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds'  sterling,  and  the  puUic 
«^ependitiire  at  two  mtlUon  five  handled  and  fifty  thousand  potMs  tter- 
Ifaig.    rennaa^  veL9»p.^96^  but  It  iiiaybepmsoiaedthat«ie3Rhar« 


a  copious  tiil»j«cty  vhicb  ^  exercned  many  pens,  and  intftr 
roiied  iMMiy  naiioiis  from  time  immomoiial.  A  paieioa  far 
ladian  momiAictarm  atid  prodttcu  haa  actuated  the  people  of 
etrerf  a^  in  Western  Asia  and  the  cnriUxed  comitnee  of  £«* 
tope.  Itis  probable  that  the  Arabians  were  the  first  people  that 
engaged  in  th»  traffio,  and  that  Crom  them  it  was  eommunicafc- 
ed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians.  The  Arabians  seem  to  have 
been  the  fint  carriers,  as  the  early  Egyptians,  like  the  Per- 
sians, had  an  aTersion  to  the  sea ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Pba- 
raoh  Neebo  the  Egyptians  began  to  pay  great  attention  to  ma« 
rkime  affipirs,  and  undonbtedly  made  voyages  to  India.  It  is 
eatremely  probable,  however,  that  there  was  from  dme  imine* 
mortal  an  inferoourse  between  Eg3fpt  and  India  \  and  the  si- 
milarity of  customs  in  many  instances  seems  to  establish  the 
fact.*  Thb  coiiicidence,of  customs  and  institutions,  however, 
9eems  to  pMnt  tiut  a  more  immediate  communication  than 
coold  be  maintisned  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians, and 
siiews  that  either  the  Egyptians  made  voyages  to  India  or  thb 
Hindoos  visited  Egypt.t  That  Solomon's  lucrative  commerce 
extended  lo  India  is  higbiy^  probable,  as  hb  lungdom  bordered 
both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates,  which  opened  to  him 
the  two  great  channels  of  .eomnunication  with  the  East.  M* 
Rennell  observes,  that  M.  Volney'a  opinion  respecting  the  «b«* 
ject,  which  Solomon  had  in  view,  in  taking  peoaeesioa  of  Pal* 
myra,  naasely,  to  use  it  as  a»  emporium  ofOrienlal  commerce 
1^  the  way  of  the  Persian  Gulpii,  is  both  ingenious  and  pro- 
bable. It  is  certain*  however,  that  this  trade  afterwards  vais-^ 
ed  Palmyra,  in  aftertimes,  ta  a  splendid  and  opulent  city,  the  ' 
capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  There  b  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  the  Tyrians  had  a  share  in  this  lucrative  trade,  as  M.  Ren- 
nell observes,  although  in  another  place  be  advances  an  oppo* 
site  opinion4  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  omission  of  many 

*  Renheirs  Introd.  p.  33. 

t  Might  not  thii  consideration  give  rise  to  a  probable  opinion  that  the 
casts,  or  tribes*  together  with  a  great  part  of  tbe  religious  system  of  tho 
Hindoos,  were  borrowed  from  Egypt,  and,  perhapa,  in  tbe  time  of  the 
latter  Pharaohs  I 

\  Compare  Rennell'f  Mem.  Introd.  p.  33,  with  Geograpb,  Uerodotos, 
p.a48and!S4d. 
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mtm^^mt  dMcfiplioii  of  In^tn  oMftmodhies  in  iUf  catalogue 
of  tke  diflterent  kinds  of  mcrdiuidiie,  whkh  made  up  iho  com- 
merm  of  Tyre.*  But  as  the  apices  of  Arabia  aro  mentlonad, 
k  ia  proper  to  remark,  that^  among  Ihe-ancieola)  the  produols 
of  India  were  often  aecribed  to  Arabia^  the  mart  being  miata- 
ken  for  the  place  of  production,  and,  according  to  Niebuhr's 
aecotint,  few  apices  are  produced  in  Arabia.t  Bufr  whatever 
were  the  channels  of  commerce  between  the  western  world 
and  India,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  is  certain  that  after  Alexan* 
diia  became  the  royal  seat  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  also  became 
Ihe  emporium  of  Indian  trade,  and  such  it  continued  until  the 
Saracen  conquest.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  130  ships  sailed  an« 
nually  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  or  to  (he 
ieland  of  Ceylon ;  and  this  trade  was  canied  to  so  great  an 
oxtent  as  to  cause  an  annual  loss  to  Rome  of  800,000/.  ster- 
ling,! which  was  the  prime  cost  of 'the  merchandise.  But  if 
this  commerce  was  disadvantageous  to  the  state,  it  was  high- 
ly lucrative  to  the  merchants,  as  Indian  conwnodiiies  sold  at 
Rome  for  ten  times  their  original  price.  And  Tihenus  com- 
|>lained,in  the  Roman  Senate,  that  the  wealth  of  the  state  was 
expended  in  female  omamenu.$  India,  indeed,  has  ever  been 
B  golf  which  absorbed  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  western 
world.ll  The  Indian  commerce,  however,  has  enriched  every 
nation  that  has  shared  in  any  considerable  degree  in  its  pro- 
ita.  After  Alexandria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Caliphs,  a 
new  channel  of  intercourse  was  opened  between  Constantino- 
ple and  India,  by  the  way  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  and 
the  rirer  Oxus,  which  pervades  the  country  of  Great  Bucha- 
ria.  The  Qrienul  trade,  however,  reverted  to  its  ancient  chan- 
nel of  Alexandria,  and  enriched  Venice  and  Genoa  tmtil  the 
Ponugueze  deprived  them  of  that  grand  source  of  wealth  by 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Portuguese  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  this  proBtuble  mo- 
nopoly, which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  share  with  other  Eu- 

•  Ezekiel,  chap  27.  f  Nicbuhr,  p.  126. 

I  Pliny's  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  12.  cap.  t8. 
§  V»cit.  Annal  %'ol.  3.  p.  52. 

II  And  Hist.  Com.  vol  1.  p.  542.    Pllny  ubi  supra,  this  remark  is  aUo 
applicable  to  China.     And.  Ui^L  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  154. 


„  ^  i  iNitiofls.*  Among  these  the  Ddtdi  took  the  lMlt>«A 
were  w  aaceesrful  ai  le  espet  tlie*  Fottugnere  ^ni'  most  of 
tiNir  fortaeiid  tetorieft^  and  the  greateitpan  of  their  trAMe. 
The  FmndiaBd  EogllBh  eMde  tepid  etridee  to  rival  the  Duiehr 
iii>thift  lufitedve  vein  of  Gommeree*  From  the  year  17S6  te-' 
1714  die  Orieiiiial  trade  of  France  was  very  comiderahlei^  an^ 
ftoet  the  Utter  period  had  attuned  to  its  greatest  height  tf  at 
present  it  is  aimost  annihilated.  Great  QritaiA  is  now  predo^ 
nunant  in  Indian  eommercei  as  well  as  in  Indian  polities.  Ob^ 
jeotienB  -have  been  made  bf  theorists  agauwt  the  Oriental 
trade,  on  tlie  pretence  that  India  and  Ghina  drain  the  weafeia 
of  ?jQarope.  But  as  a  traffic  witt  ever  be  carried  on  withtbesw 
countries,  so  long  as  navigation  and  commerce  exbti  it  is  eviii' 
dentif  mere  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  to  purchase  the  Ori- 
ental oemrmodiiies  at  the  first  than  the  second  hand,  and  tot 
snpplf  odier  nations»thaa  to  reoeive  supplies  ivom  their  trade4' 
The-rieheaiaQc^uired  by  the  Company  and  their  servants  cen«- 
tve  ■■  chiefly lia  Eofplead)  and  experience,  which,  in  buainess  ei«r«^ 
pAsaea  alb  theory,  has  already  proved  the  Indian  commeree  tes 
be:  a  soUroe>  of  opulenoe-  and  jnaval  atrength.  i 

<JM!imc/«Kliir0».}--hJrhe-Ifidtan'aianufi^  havebeeD  oele<^ 

bnted  froftt  the  tiowsof  remote  antiquity,  parUcnfairly  their* 
muMins  and  other  fiibriea.  of  eotMn,  which  oonetitute  «  coBf 
siderable  pkrtof  (he^sports  froa».that eoootry.  In  all  their 
tiodea  lew  tools  are  used^  and  those  of  the  aimplest  hind,  biifl 
the  delicaie  touch  of.  their  fingers  supplies  this  defect*  The^ 
hand  of  an  Indian  cook  weaeh^  says.<Mi^  Orme^  is  more  delWi 
cate  iten  that  of  hn  European  beaaty^  and  the  skin  of  a  porter, 
b  &mrt than  that  of  n  professed  petit  maiM.$ 

^its|ndatfeii»}«t-<Tbe  pepukition  of  this  eatensive  region  is 
dt^coteto'calculatt*'  General  esdkaation  supposes  it  to  amount 
CO  abont  60ftQ0fiQ(k    SSm  W.  Jones  computes  the.  Hiadoo  ia- 

:  Por  the  TStt  trade  of  the  Portugueze  to  Indist  sbout  the  year  161^ 
•ee  Andenop's  Hist  of  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  245. 

t  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol,  3.  p.  300,  &c.  * 

)  See  curious  and  interesting  disquiaitioas  on  this  subject  in  And.  Hist/ 
of  Com.  partienUvly  in  vol.  2  p.  200  and  383. 

5  General  Idea  of  the  Govenuneat  and  People  of  Hindostan,  ch.  r. 
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MbitMU'of*  the  Brttiiifa  j^iwincM  at  ao^000,000.«    itrk  p«wi 
liia>l6,'liow«ver,  that  hid£  tli«  aDmber  would  bo  tke  nntmnu  •  • 

.P«lfeMMl*tinporl«fi««.]~Tho.  paliUfiai  impdrittice  of  M^ 
iftA  fftfgkmia  divided  amoog  oo  iduif  4iffore&l  fltotn  thtlbiHH 
UuD^  detemiittte  cao  he  said  on  (hit  subject  India  tnagr.  bo. 
donstdored  as  fonning  witbin  kself  a  dbtinct  polkifnA  irorM. 

•  Lamgumge,y^T\»  Sanscrit  is  tbe  oi^inal  language  of  o^ 
leiist  a  considenMe  part  of  diis  conntfy*  It  oounioft  fifty i4vfl^ 
chstaaors;  and  is  aow  a  dead  langQagou  Many  vlilgar  dia* 
KsotSy  however^  are  spoken,  which  are  tolatty  (Uffopent,  from 
each  other.  Almost  every  coosidfcrable  diytsion  of  the  coon* 
try^bas  a  diatinct  and  peculiar  knguagOf  and  common^P  apaiw^ 
licular  alpbahet. 

.  lAar(tfarc.]~The  Utevatora  of  tbe  Handooa,  likoi  orBry> 
tfain^'olsft  in  tbcir  system,  aa  intimataly  connectod.irttk  their 
mythology*    Tbe  tranalaiions  of  their  best  worksi^libat  /hfirft". 
3FOt  appeared,  display  a  caprscious  imaigiaBlion  <deatitote.nf 
soanid  judgwent,  vigorooa  genius,  and  etegant  itaste*    They* 
are  wbotly  ignorant  of  history;  and  their  ohsonoteigyf  which, 
reckons  by  millions  of  years,  is  too  ronioncit  and  aidiculoaa  to 
merit $ho leaot attention^    The  antaquity.of  thwrnythoidgy, 
tbeirliioratore,  and  their  astfonomy,  baa  heeh  aoubjeet  o^in** 
qvdry  among  many  learned  writers,  and  soemato  have  misled 
tto  sound  sense  and  excellent  judgment  of  MnB^y,  Dr.- 
Bebottsob,  and  a  whole  host  of  literati.    The  want  nf:hialory. 
and  -chronology  throwaa  abadr  of  micortainty  oree  every  tlnng  > 
iiv  Indisy  and  the  Hindoo  aera^  and  dates  are  blendid  iogeihcr ' 
in  one  .nu«s  of  absurdity  and  oantradictioo.t  The  naoBt  impon* 
tant  books  are  the  Vedas ;  but  if  we  Mcept  some  moeal  mak«^< 
ims  and  rules  Ibr  the  conduct  of  tile,  there  appearan^ii^ihg 
defteiency  of  good  sense  b  Hinddo  lieeeature.    A  smattering 
of  aanronomy,  sufikient  Ibr  tbe  daleUlndoif  of  fcttpsee,  with  tbo' 
absurd  ideas  of  judicial  astrology,  constitute  the  whole  extent 
o^  Bratninical  scleitcb.    The  polite  itrts  arc  yfet  tt  their  in- 
fancy.   In  paintbg  they  are  strangers  to  the  rules  of  perapec* 
tijre.i  tbe  images  of  their  gods  are  destitute  of  form  and  syn^- 
metry :  many  of  the  temples  are  majestic  and  solemn  ;  bui 

^  Asiatic  Bes.  vol  4.  p.  9«  t  ^^^  vol*  ^-  P*  ^^^ 


iKltliQUt  imy  iur49|iit«ctuval  beauuea.    Rudeness  eadtnelegflMe 
are  Moa  iu  »U  the  Hindoo  works  of  wealth  and  Buignificeace.* 

Edstcaiiin^.']^^Tkit  Bi'amios  confine  all,  Hindoo  acience^ 
anch'  a»  it  is,  to  tlieir  own  cast,  and  hare  many  UMveraitieai 
«9ong  which  that  of  Benares  ia  one  of  the  moai  celebrated. 

Per40nSf  mwners^  mnl  naOonol  ckivracUr.y^Thi^  Hindooa 
afe.of  a  good  atature  in  the  ooi^hern  and  mountainous  i;>arta, 
but  lower  and  of  a  weaker  frame  in  the  plains  and  the  aouthena 
provinces.  They  are,  however,  in  general,  formed  with  ex« 
act  symmetry,  and  although  greatly  inferior  to  the  Europeans  ^ 
ill-strength,  surpass  them  in  agility  and  easiness  of  motion, 
TMir  featAirea  are  regular  and  their  complexion  either  c^« 
per  or  olive,  but  both  with  various  shades,  and  some  are  nU 
x«08t  black.t  Their  hair  is  always  black  and  long  (  and  the 
white  part  of  the  eye  is  generally  tinged  with  yellow,  whioh 
gives  to  the  countenance  but  little  animation.  Their  peculiar 
aiistoms  and  manners  l^ve  ^en  frequently  described.  The 
liorrible  custom  of  widows  burning  themaelves,  in  testimony 
of  affection  to  their  husbands,  was  practised  in  the  times  <rf 
remote  antiquity,  an  instance  of  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
wife  of  a  general  in  the  army  of  Eumenes;  and  the  ancient 
BiacbsMns,  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Calanus,  some- 
times burned  themselves  in  the  same  manner  on  a  funeral  pile 
lighted  by  their  own  hand.4  The  continuance  of  practices  sn 
revolting  to  human  nature,  during  the  space  of  2000  yearsi 
shews  how  seldom  customs  are  changed  in  India.  The  Hin* 
dc|Os  are  remarkable  for  their  abstemiousness,  which  exchidea 
the  use  of  animal  food  and  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  they  in- 
dulge in  polygamy.  They  are  of  a  quick  and  subtle  genius ; 
but  mild  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners.^  Pusillanimity  is 
considered  as  a  distinguishing  feature  in  their  national  charac- 
ter. But  the  history  of  Indian  affairs  seems  to  furnish  nume- 
rous exceptions  to  this  general  representation.  Their  fre- 
quent subjection  to  foreign  powers  seems  to  be  ascribahle  ra- 
ther to  their  want  of  discipline  than  their  deficiency  of  courage 

*  Orme*8  Est.  on  the  government  and  people  of  HiAdostan^ich.  4> 

t  Ibid.  Ettay*  vol.  3. 

i  Diod.  SiculuB,  lib.  19.  cap.  % 

§  Orme's  Esiay  on  the  Effeminsncy  of  the  Hindoos. 
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I  tkcirtefat¥i»ii^9  wlien  trakwd  and  coimanded  bf  Eiira^ 
f  jiMtifiet  the  Bopposition.  The  Moort  or  Mabomedans 
of  HomUmibii  are  a  mora  athletic  and  vigormra  race,  and  dia- 
iiagniBhed  fronn  the  Hkidoea  by  a  fidrer  complexKNi.  Their 
exterior  deportnent  w  ceremoniouslj  polite,  but  their  gene* 
Ml  charaeter  preaenta  an  aaaernblaf^e  of  altnoat  all  the  vicea.^ 
The  number  of  Hindoos  exceeda  that  of  the  Mahonedana  im 
«t  leaat  a  tenfold  proportioo. 

ISLAND  OP  CEYLON. 

This  Takiable  and  celebrated  island,  the  Taprohana  of  Pin* 
Wmjy  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  a  rounded  base  on^the  south, 
being  idMut  360  Bridsh  miles  In  length,  and  150  in  breadils 
nearljT  equal  to  Ireland  in  extent  The  shores  are  flat  and 
low  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  leagues  within  land ;  Imt 
the  Interior  constits  chiefly  of  high  mountains^  covered  with 
prodigious  forests  full  of  aromatic  trees  and  plants.  These 
mountainous  districts  gi?e  rise  to  numerous  streams,  which 
dheraify  and  fertilise  the  plains.  The  highest  of  the  moun* 
tains  is  that  called  Adasia's  Peak  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  ce- 
lebrated m  Hindoo  fables.  The  rivers  are  small,  and  the  nar- 
row extent  of  the  country  can  afford  them  only  a  short  course. 
€}eylon  is  opulent  in  every  department  of  natural  history.  It 
poasesaes  a  rich  and  varied  mineralogy  of  gold,  iron,  plumba* 
go,  &c.  with  immcnee  fossil  wealth  in  various  precious  stones, 
ansoog  which  are  enumerated  the  genuine  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
the  topaz,  the  amethyst,  the  jacint,  the  peridot,  and  as  some 
say  the  emerald,  with  several  others  of  inferior  note  and  value. 
T>ie  opulence  of  the  sea  also  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
land,  in  a  valuable  pearl  fishery  on  the  north-west  shore,  which 
begins  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  continues  till  about 
the  middle  of  April,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  com* 
mences.t  During  the  season  of  the  fishery,  the  rilhige  of 
Condatchey  is  crowded  with  a  mixed  assemblage  of  people  of 
different  colours  and  countries^  with  numerous  tents,  huts,  and 

•  Ormc  on  the  government  and  people  of  Hindostan,  bpok  2.  chap. 
]  and  2. 
t  Asiatic  Res.  rol.  5.  p.  594. 
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•hops,  white  the  ftdJBeent  sea  is  corered  with  iMMfs.  Tiie 
divers  are  mostly  Christians  or  Mabomedans,  who  descend  to 
a  depth  of  five  or  ten  fathoms,  and  remain  under  water  about 
two  minutes,  each  sometimes  bringing  up  about  100  pearl^ 
Clysters  in  his  net.  The  soil  in  the  vallejrs  and  plidns  near  the 
coasts  is  rich  and  amaxingly  fertile  in  rice,  and  other  vegetsr 
ble  producU.  This  island  affords  pepper  and  various  other 
spices ;  but  its  peculiar  and  most  valuable  product  is  cinna. 
mon,  the  best  in  the  world.  The  immense  forests  are  the 
haunts  of  innumerable  elephants,  which  in  beauty  yield  only 
to  those  of  Siam.  The  buffalo  is  common,  and  wild  boars 
mfmetouB  and  exceedingly  fierce.  There  are  also  tigerS} 
bears,  and  various  tribes  of  deer  and  monkeys.  The  alligators 
are  sometimes  eighteen  feet  in  length.  Many  other  wild  ani- 
mals and  treinendous  reptiles  might  also  be  enumerated.  And 
amidst  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  birds,  Ceylon  is  remarkable 
lor  the  numerous  peacocks  that  ornament  iu  forests.* 

Candif,'] — Candy,  the  capital  city  and  royal  residence,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mowil,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  amidst  impc^rvious  forests  and  lofty  mountaina, 
which  render  it  almost  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  all  the  ap- 
proaches being  through  intricate  defiles  known  only  to  the 
natives. 

The  I^rtugueze,  however,  in  1590,  found  means  to  expkue 
the  labyrinth  of  woods  and  mountains,  and  to  capture  the  ciif . 
Our  knowledge  of  Candy  and  its  king  is  at  present  obscure ;  but 
several  of  our  brave  countrymen  being  now  prisoners  in  that 
Capital,  it  may  be  hoped  that  on  their  return  they  will  com- 
municate interesting  intelligence  concerning  this  deep  recess 
of  barbarian  power. 

Colnmbo.'] — The  chief  town  of  the  Portugueze,  Dutch,  and 
English  possessions  successively,  is  Columbo,  which  is  hand- 
some and  well  fortified.  The  governor's  palace  is  neat,  but 
it  consists  of  only  one  floor  with  a  balcony.  The  fine  harbour 
of  Trincomalee,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  is  of  great 
importance,  as  there  is  none  on  that  side  of  the  continent.  At 
Matura,  near  the  southern  promontory  called  Dondra,  the 

*  For  the  Nat.  History  of  Ceylon,  see  Pennant's  View  of  Hiodostan 
vol.  I.  * 


'D«tcb  Uf«d  to  eollect  great  quantities  of  ezecllcnt  einiMmioa, 
«Dci  a  Tahety  of  gems  abound  in  the  viciniiy. 

The  natives  of  Ceyk>n»  called  Ctiigaiesei  are  undoubtedly  of 
Hindoo  origin ;  but  they  arc  not  so  black  as  those  of  MalafanTy 
•ft  the  exposure  of  the  island  on  all  sides  to  the  sea^  renders 
Iht:  climate  more  cool  and  salubrious  than  that  of  aoutfaem 
Hiiidostan.  Their  manners  differ  little  from  those  of  the  other 
Hii'doos.  Their  religion  is  thut  of  Boodh^  which  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  Ceylon,  and  thence  to  have  spread  to 
Hindostan,  to  exterior  India,  and  afterward  under  corrupted 
forms  to  Thibet)  China,  and  Japan.  Others^  howoTer,  contend 
that  the  worship  of  Boodh  originated  in  exterior  India.  No- 
thing is  said  of  the  literature  of  the  Cingalese,  or  of  their  arts 
and  sciences,  nor  do  they  appear  to  carry  on  any  manufacture. 
Tlie  valuable  commerce  of  Ceylon,  has  always  consisted  of  its 
celebrated  productions^  cinnamon  and  gems,  which  hare  long 
been  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  the  Dutehi  and 
promise  to  be  such  in  future  to  Great  Britain. 

The  ancient  history  of  Ceylon  is  little  known^  and  would 
probably  be  as  little  interesting,  although  its  commerce,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Indian  continent,  has  l)een  important  and 
celebrated  from  the  times  of  remote  antiquity.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  an  embassy- 
was  sent  to  Rome  from  a  raja  or  king  of  this  island.*  In  1506, 
Ceylon  was  seized  by  the  Portugueze,  who,  as  already  ob- 
served, took  the  capital  1590,  and  retained  possession  of  the 
shores  till  1660,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  coast  were 
taken  by  the  English,  who  still  remain  in  possesbion,  but  not 
without  being  long  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  king  of 
Candy. 

•  Pliny,  vol.  6.  p.  22. 
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tt««(i*ii:;.iBattefit.«..BMiM]iria8^  nu:a  of  tbt  C<Mnti7.^MoimtMtM... 

/  Climate.^.. Vegetable.  Prpduction3...^oolosy^.^atur«l  Cuttosltiea^.. 
.    y^M^uities  ^d  Artificial  Curiosities. 

J|r  |L^91A  having  from  early  times  been  a  powerful  empirej 
^d,  oft^n  the  theatre  of  great  revolutions,  has  sometimes  ex- 

^Jjendpd  its  limits, and  sometimes  been  reduced  within  narrower 
iipundaries.*   The  geograplucal  outlines  of  its  general  extent, 

.however,  j\re  strongly  marked. ,   The  Caspian   Sea,  and  the 

.Tart^riaa  deserts'  near  the  lake  of  Aral  on  the  north,  other 
deserts  and  mountains,  with  the  river  Araba  which  sepamtes 
it  from  India  on  the  east,  as  well  as  the  Indian  ocean  which 
form. its  southern  limits,  are  indelible  features  of  nature  ;  and 
its  boundaries  towards  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  west  have  never 
cjrcatly  v^iried.  Modern  Persia  extends  from  about  25®  to  44^^ 
nprth  latitude^  and  from  44®  to  70<>  east  longitude,  being  near- 
ly 1,300  njiUes  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  scarcely  less 
from  north  to  south. t 

.  JF^cc  of  the  cpun/ry.]]— The  general  face  of  the  country  is 
niQuntainous,  and  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is  the 
want  of  rivers  and  wood,  of  which  no  country  except  Arabia 

.  is  m9re  destitute.    Extensive  sandy  deserts  likewise  frequently 

*  Cluveriut  estimated  Persia  at  extending  above  1800  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Araxea  to  that  of  the  Indoa.    Geog.  lib.  5.  cap.  13. 

\  Sir  John  Chardln  reckoned  the  extent  of  Persia  from  the  river  Indus 
to  the  mounUins  of  Ararat,  whicli  cannot  be  less  than  SOOO  miles. 
Chard,  tom.^ 
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occur  in  iwous  pans,  aUhoogh  SMie  diBtrictt  di^Ujr  tlie 
moBt  luxuriant  vegetation. 

HonftfoMt.}— The  chains  of  European  mounudna,  notwith* 
atancling  the  modem  improveinenu  in  geognipfay9  have  tcarce* 
If  as  yet  been  accurately  defined.  No  great  ezaaneia  cafti 
tbereforet  be  expected  in  dekeribiqg  Ihoee  of  Asia.  An  accn* 
rate  survey  of  continuous  rangesy  extending  several  hundreila 
ef  miles  in  countries  little  known  and  seldom  visited*  is  io^ 
deed  an  arduous  task»  wbich  is  seldom  undertaken  by  travellers. 
The  Caucasian  ridge  extends  to  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Ghilan,  and  then  turning  to  the  south  of  Maasendran*  termi- 
Batea  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.*  Another  ridge  runs 
pamdM  to  the  Persian  Qulf^  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  m* 
sixty  English  miles.  A  third  range  ninning  in  nearly  the 
same  direction,  is  connected  with  the  Caucasian  chain.  A 
fourth  separates  the  ancient  countries  of  Assyria  and  Medbut 
Ararat  is  a  solitary  mountain*  situated  in  an  extensive  plap 
not  far  from  the  Caucasian  ridge.f  Almost  ail  the  provinces 
of  Persia  are  separated  by  ranges  of  mountains*  of  which  geo- 
graphers have  in  vain  attempted  to  describe  the  extent  and 
Erection.  This  must  ever  be  the  case  where  materials  are 
deficient.  Geography  may  be  arranged*  but  cannot  be  ori- 
ginally produced  in  the  closet.  Actual  surveys  must  furnish 
the  fundamental  documents.  I  shall*  therefore*  shorten  an 
article  on  which  so  little  can  be  said  with  precision.  It  may* 
however,  be  observed*  that  late  travellers  have  sometimes 
been  unable  to  find  the  mountains  which  are  placed  in  the 
maps.§  According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travellers* 
the  Persian  mountains  are  in  general  destitute  of  springs*  me- 
tals* and  trees:  tliose  of  Kurdbtan  alone  are  adorned  with 
forests. 

Rivers,'] — There  is  scarcely  one  navigable  river  in  Persia* 
except  the  Araxes.  Some  of  those  of  the  north*  as  the  Ted* 
jeu,  or  ancient  Oxus,  the  Eur  or  Cyrus*  and  some  others*  flow 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.    The  Ahwaz  rises  in  the  mountains  of 

•  ^Gmelin  Dec.  Ru»«.  2.  Traduct  Frar?  Ast. 
i      •     t  D* Anvillc  Geog.  ancienne,  vol.  2.  p.  462. 
.1  . 4k  T'»«rBefart^  vol  3.  letter  7.  .  s 

$  Rcnnell,  p.  133.    Foster's  Trair.  rol.  2.  ^ 
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Elwetid,  Htod  dltide«  itself  into  tw^  branch^,  one  of 'whtch'dil^ 

charges  itself  into  the  Tigris,  hbove  its  junction  with  the  £^B* 
pihrateS)  and  the  other  into  the  aestuary  of  these  two  conjunct 
mers.  The  Zenderoud,  the  Hiiimend,  and  indeed  most  of 
Hie  rivers  of  central  Persia^  are  lost  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Ishe-  interior.  -  Such  is  the  termination  of  a  great  number  eC 
•tneam9  In  different  provinces,  which  might  be  more  conside<> 
rable  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  obliged  to  divert  their  waters 
into  small  channels  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  landls,  A 
process  on  which  tlietr  productiveness  greatly  depends,  and 
which  liaving  formerly  been  practised  more  than  at  presetnf^ 
is?  a  circumstance  that  may  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the 
bontrast  between  the  feitility  of  ancient  and  the  barrenness  of 
modern  Persia.  Tavemier  says,  apparently  on  good  authority, 
that  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years  preceding  his  visit  to 
Persia,  no  less  than  eighty  channels  had  been  suffered  to  run 
to  ruin<and  be  choked  up  in  the  single  province  of  Tauris.* 

Lafces.y^The  principal  lake  of  Persia,  is  that  of  Aral  in 
the  province  of  Segistan.  Its  length  is  about  150,  and  its 
breadth  something  more  than  30  miles.  Its  waters  are  fresh, 
and  it  abounds  with  fish.  The  salt  lake  of  Bactegan,  about 
fifty  miles  east  of  3chiras,  is  represented  as  being  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  The  lake  of  Urmia,  in 
the  north-we'st  of  Persia,  appears  to  be  about  fifty  miles  in 
lent^th,  and  more  than  twenty  in  breadth.  The  lake  of  Erivan 
is  about  seventy  miles  incirccimference,and  has  a  small  island 
in  the  middle. 

•  Mineralogy.'] — Metals  of  all  sorts  have  been  found  in  this 
country,  and  the  Persian  mineralogy  owes  much  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  who  paid  great  attention  to  this 
subject.  He  caused  the  mines  to  be  every  where  searched 
for,  and  when  discovered  to  be  worked  with  assiduity.  Since  bis 
time,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are  become  plentiful ;  and  both  gold 
and  silver  mines  have  been  found,  but  none  of  them  at  present 
are  wrooght,  as  the  profits  liave  not  covered  the  expensee^ 
Iron  mines  are  common  in  the  northern  parts,  but  the  iron  ia 
of  a  bad  quality.     Persia  affords  abundance  of  minerals,  and 

•  Tavemier,  torn.  1.  liv.  4  ch.  1. 
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«ril>biuv  alliiai,  and  talc,  are  nade  by  nuture  wilhout  the  av- 
fliauuice  of  art.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  are  piains  of 
many  leagues  ia  extern  covered  entirely  with  salt,,  and  otbevs 
also  overspread  with  sulphur  and  alluin.*  Marbles  of  varknis 
colours  and  kinds  are  found  in  abundance*  especially  about 
mount  Tauris.  But  the  richest  mines  in  Persia  are  those  #f 
the  Turquoise.  Of  this  gem  there  ^re  two  sortsi  some  being 
much  superior  to  the  others  both  in  the  biilliancy  and'duna* 
ibility  of  the  colours.! 

Mineral  29a/«r#.]]— Persia  contains  many  mineral  watersybut 
Ubeir  composition  and  virtues  are  little  luiown  to  Euiopeana* 
S<»ne  curious  springs  are  described  by  Koempfcr  and  Gmo* 
Un>  which  produced  to  the  khan  of  BJtu  a  revenue  of  alioiH 
too/,  sterling.^. 

iS^ot/.  J— The  soili  as  in  all  other  countiies  of  so  great  an  c%* 
tentf  must  necessarily  be  various ;  but  sterility  may  be  con^i^ 
dered  as  the  geneial  characteristic.  The  southern  parts*  which 
border  on  the  Indian  occaU)  are  almost  entirely  deserCf  and 
the  middle  provinces  are  encumbered  with  barren  mountains 
and  sandy  plains  ;  but  the  northern  parts  are  sufficiently  fertile* 

67fma^tf.3— The  climate  is  also  various  in  different  pro- 
vinces of  this  extensive  country.  In  the  southern  parts*  fram 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  mouth  of  the  induSf 
the  heat*  during  at  least  four  months  in  the  summer*  is  so  in* 
tense  that  the  natives  retire  to  the  nK>untaii)s*  and  none  are 
found  in  the  villages*  but  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  air  is  at  that  time  exceedingly  sufTocat* 
ing  and  insalubrious,  and  the  hot  wind  culled  Samiel  is  often 
fatal  to  the  traveller.  This  wind,  which  reigns  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  Arabi««  and  ascends  towards  the  north  beyond 
Bagdadt,  is  frequently  as  instantaneously  fatal  as  musquet 
shot*  those  who  are  struck  with  the  sudden  blast  immediately 
dropping  down  dead.§  The  camels  readily  perceive  its  ap« 
proachy  and  are  f»id  to  give  warning  of  the  danger  by  makijiig 
aoimuaual  noise* and  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  sand.  Whea 
its  coming  can  be  perceived*  the  only  means  of  escape  is  to 
Call  flat  on  the  ground  until  it  be  passed  over,  which  is  gene- 

•  Universal  Hitt  eh,  41.  et,ai»ct.         t  Tavemitr,  vol.  1.  liv.  4. 
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mlly  b  two  or  three  minutes.  The  insopporubleheatat  Gom^ 
broon>  and  on  all  the  southern  coast,  is  attested  by  all  imvel* 
lers ;  and  the  malignity  of  the  burning  atmosphere  produces 
a  variety  of  fetal  diseases.  A  judicious  traveller  remarks,  that 
a  severer  punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  criminal, 
than  that  of  confining  him  to  such  a  situation  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  observes,  that  several  persons  of  good  sense  and 
abilities  are  found  there,  who  hazard  their  health  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  in  a  short  time  large  fortunes,  which  they  seldom 
live  to  enjoy.*  In  the  middle  parts  of  Persia,  the  winter  be* 
gtns  in  November,  and  continues  till  March,  and  is  commonly 
severe,  being  attended  with  sharp  frosts.  During  this  season, 
eOBsiderable  quantities  of  snow  fall  on  the  mountains,  al- 
though it  is  never  seen  on  the  plains.f  From  March  till  May 
the  winds  are  frequently  high ;  but  from  that  time  till  Sep- 
tember the  air  is  dry  and  serene,  and  refreshed  by  cool  night 
breezes^  In  September  and  November  the  high  winds  again 
prevail.  About  three  days  journey  to  the  west  of  Ispahan  are 
mountains  on  which  the  snow  remains  during  eight  months 
in  the  year.  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  the  air  is  so  ex- 
tremely dry,  that  thunder  and  lightening  are  uncommon ;  and 
the  rainbow  is  a  rare  phcenomenon,  the  atmosphere  not  con- 
taining vapours  siUficient  for  its  formation.  Earthquakes  are 
scarcely  known ;  but  hail  sometimes  falls  in  the  spring,  and 
as  the  harvest  is  then  fast  approaching^  often  damages  greatly 
the  crops.  The  eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  Taif  .Vy,  are  also  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heats,  but  are  not  so  insalubrious  as  the  southern 
coasts.^  In  all  these  parts  the  air  is  perfectly  serene  ;  it  sel- 
dom rains  and  a  cloud  is  rarely  seen.  The  northera  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Caspian  are  comparatively  cool,  although 
even  there  the  heat  is  sometimes  almost  insupportable.  Mois- 
ture Is  In  these  parts  a  predominant  quality,  the  vapours  of  the 
Caspian  being  arrested  by  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  the  air 
IB  scarcely  less  unhealthful  than  on  the  southern  coasts.   The 

*  Le  Bnui.  Voyag.  torn.  1.  f  Chardin.  vol.  4. 

I  Ghilan  and  Mazendran  are  tlie  ancient  Uyrcania,  ao  caUed  from 
being  situated  on  the  oeasU  of  the  Hyrcanian,  or  Caapian  Sea.  Ptolemy, 
lib.6.eap.9. 
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iAsuJobrity  of  these  parts  is  indeed  so  notorious,  t^at  wheik^ 
person  is  sent  with  a  commission  to  Qhilan,  it  is  common  a^ 
Ispahan  to  ask  whether  he  has  committed  rohl^ery  or  murlcr,* 
From  the  end  of  October  till  the.bef^inning  of  May,  Uicse  nor- 
thern, or  rather  north  western  proyinces,  are  exceedinj^ly  9^^j 
sant.  The  Holstein  ambassadors,  who. passed  through  ^it 
country  in  that  agreeable  season,  describe  it  as  a  terrestrjutl 
paradise  ;  but  Sir  John  Chardin,  Tavernicr,  and  lat^f  U-avcJ.- 
lers  agreei  that  during  the  other  part  of  the  year,  it  is paq  q^ 
the  most  unpleasant  and  unheaithful  places  in  the  face  o^  thif' 

«^^^-  '  .-.  ,^:- 

Vegetable  prodj#c/ton«.]— Among  the  vegetable  pr9^ucVb(;^ 
of  Persia,  may  be  reckoned  all  kinds  of  grain  :  of  Ul^^^y^V.I^/i^^ 
and  rice  are  the  principal.  The  former  is  ejcc^fegt^  and,t,lif^, 
latter  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world.  Tbei  P;srsi^iis«  \\\r 
deed,  consider  rice  as  a  most  delicious  food^^n^  ^re  extremely 
careful  in  the  mode  of  its  cultivation  ;..bui  it  can*  be  grown 
only  in  those  parts  where  the  lands  ar^  capable  of  being  irri-. 
gated.  The  richest  pastures  are  in  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  or  the 
provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazendrap,  adjoining  to  the  (Caspian 
Sea.  The  country  is  here  from  September  to  April,  an  en- 
tire pasture,  covered*'with  flowers  of  all  kinds,  both  such  as 
we  see  in  Europe,  and  others  that  are  peculiar  to  the.  soil  and 
clitnate,  displaying  more  vivid  and  beautiful  colours  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  These  provinces  present  en- 
tire forests  of  orange  trees,  and  abound  in  fruits  of  all  kind% 
which,  during  the  winter  months,  attain  to  their  full  perfec- 
tion, so  that  the  country,  wlien  viewed  at  this  season,  justifies 
all  the  encomiums  of  the  Duke  of  Holstcin's  ambassadors  i 
but  in  summer  every  thing  is  destroyed  by  the  excessive  heat 
and  malignity  of  the  air.  The  d^>es  and  pomegranates  of 
Persia  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world.  Ail  kinds  of  Eu- 
ropean fruits  are;  produced  in  the  highest  perfection.  Aijnost 

•Chardin,  torn.  3.  Ttvcrnier,  toiti.  1.  fiv.  4  cap.  1.  Nolhi«)f(;^>^ 
more  fuUy  shew  the  miftakesto  which  tPavellars  sreliaMc  who  paa^nf 
ra|)idly  through  a  country  describr  it  as  it  appears  att>nt;  season,  without 
suspecting  what  it  may  lie  at  another,  thus  ilu-  f.vr  hi^cmis  aiP'»»na9  \»l»ich 
the  Holrtiein  awbaisftdors  have  given  of  Ghilan  and  Mazendraii,  Bairia 
C  ollec.  vol. '2.  '        •        .-o-     -  .    .        > 
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every  province  produces  grapes ;  but  the  wine  of  Schiras  is^ 
the  best  In  the  whole  countiy.  The  botany  of  Persia  is  a  co- 
pious subject.  In  the  variety  and  perfection  of  its  fruits  and  its 
flowersy  it  is  supposed  to  excel  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  ^ 
globe;  nor  is  it  less  famous  for  its  esculent  plants  and  rootS) 
especially  onions  and  melons.  The  former  are  exceedingly^ 
large  and  sweet ;  the  latter  are  so  plentiful,  and  so  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  Persians^  that  during  four  months  in  the  year* 
they  consitute  almost  the  whole  food  of  the  common  people. 
So  fond  are  the  Persians  of  fruity  that  for  one  dessert  some- 
times fifty  different  sorts  are  provided  at  an  entertainment.* 
Persia  produces  also  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  as 
well  as  abundance  of  drugs,  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  too 
numerous  and  various  to  be  here  particularized.  But,  except- 
ing the  northeni  provinces,  it  is,  as  already  observed,  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  timber.  No  forests  are  met  with;  and  the 
trees  which  most  frequently  occur  are  the  plantaiuy  the  fir^ 
and  the  cornel. 

Zoology,'] — ^The  zoology  of  Persia  is  less  copious  and  per- 
fect tlian  its  botany.  The  horse  is  one  of  its  noblest  ornaments. 
The  Persian  horses,  although  less  esteemed  than  those  of 
Arabia,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  showy  that  are  seen  in  the 
East,  being  higher  than  our  saddle  horses,  and  finely  propor- 
tioned. Although  they  are  very  numerous,  the  great  demand 
from  Hindostan  on  one  side,  and  Turkey  on  the  other,  raises 
their  price  veiy  high.  The  mules  are  also  very  fine,  and  held 
in  great  estimation.  There  are  two  breeds  of  asses,  one  heavy 
and  stupid,  the  other,  which  is  originally  from  Arabia,  docile 
and  tractable,  and  used  solely  for  the  saddle.  Camels  are  also 
numerous,  much  used,  and  greatly  esteemed.  Oxen,  of  which 
there  are  not  any  very  great  number,  are  generally  employed 
in  ploughing,  and  other  kinds  of  labour,  as  little  beef  is  eaten 
in  Persia.  Sheep  and  deer  are  common,  but  hogs  are  no 
where  kept  except  in  some  districts  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of 
wild  beasts  there  is  no  great  number,  nor  in  general  of  beasts 
of  chase,  as  the  country  is  destitute  of  forests ;  but  the  nor- 
thern parts,  where  woods  are  more  plentiful,  abound  in  iions> 

*  Chardin,  torn.  3*  f  Tavemier.  torn.  1.  tiv.  4 
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bean,  tigers,  &c.  as  well  as  in  deer,  atul  various  kinds  of  ga- 
leiies ;  and  the  goats  which  furnish  the  fiezoar,  abound  both 
wild  and  utme.  No  wolves,  however,  are  found  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Persia  has  all  kinds  of  fowls  that  are  seen  in 
Europe,  although  in  less  number.  But  pigeons  are  more  nu« 
ti[it:rous  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  being  greatly 
valued  for  their  dung,  which  is  the  best  manure  for  melons  } 
and  in  no  country  whatever  are  seen  such  a  number  of  pigeon- 
houses.  Among  the  birds  of  Persia,  may  be  reckoned  the 
pelican.  In  the  mountains,  between  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
Schiras,  are  some  of  the  finest  birds  of  prey  in  the  world ; 
and  the  people  take  great  pains  in  teaching  them  to  fly  at 
game.  The  Persian  monarchs  had  sometimes  several  hundreds 
of  them,  and  for  each,  a  person  was  appointed  as  its  keeper. 
From  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  there  are  few  insects  or  rep- 
Ules  except  some  large  black  scorpions,  of  which  the  sting 
is  almost  immediately  mortal,  with  lizards  of  enormous  size, 
and  in  some  provinces  vast  swarms  of  locusts.  The  abundance 
of  fish  afforded  by  the  Caspian  Sea  has  already  been  men- 
tK>ned;  and  the  Persian  Gulf  supplies  a  quantity  little  infe- 
rior.* The  pearl  fishery  of  Ormus  has  been  long  celebrated, 
and  often  described. 

Natural  cttrto«Vtcf .}— The  natural  curiosities  of  Persia  arc 
numerous ;  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  not  very  complete  : 
and  in  a  country  so  little  explored  by  Europeans,  description 
is  often  blended  with  fable.  The  river  Mahmoudker,  at  some 
distance  from  Ispahan,  is  mentioned  by  travellers  as  a  curious 
feature  of  nature.  Passing  through  certain , openings  in  a 
range  ofrocks  resembling  the  embrasures  of  a  bastion,  through 
which  the  winds  also  rush  with  astonishing  violence,  it  falls 
into  a  noble  bason,  formed  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  art. 
In  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  certain  natural  chasms  shew 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  it,  like  a  dormant  lake  covered  with 
rocks.  Its  depth  is  thought  to  be  unfathomable ;  and  when 
stones  are  thrown  into  it,  they  cause  an  astonishing  noise  that 
almost  deafens  the  hbarer.  After  its  descent  from  the  basoni 
it  rolls  along  the  plain,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  river  Zende* 

*  See  AsiaUc  Russia. 
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iDud.  The  beroar,  found  in  ihe  stomach  of  a  certain  kind  ©f 
l^ai,  and  once  highly  esteemed  as  a  counterpoison  in  this 
qtiurter  of  the  world,  as  it  is  still  in  the  East,  although  now 
nearly  expelled  from  the  European  practice  of  medicine,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  curiosity.  The  rarities  of  Persia^ 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  which  travellers  have  described,  are 
numerous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  just  distinction. 

Arlfjictul  curiosities^  antiquUies,   Sfc.'] — Peraia,   however^ 
displays  some  remains  of  antiquity,  highly  worthy  of  notice,  at 
they  exhibit  lasting  memorials  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  and 
excite  an  interesting  recollection  of  an  imporunt  portion  of 
the  history  of  mankind.     The  ruins  of  Pcrsepolis,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  are  superior  to  every  thing  of 
the  kind  now  seen  in  the  world,  except  tiK>se  of  Rome  and 
Thebes,  and  want  only  the  mysterious  antiquity  of  the  latter 
to  render  the  view  of  them  equally  impressive.  The  antiquity 
of  Thebes,  as  already  observed,  lit  s  beyond  the  reach  of  histo* 
ry  and  tradition  :  that  of  Persepoits  can  ascend  n<^  higher  than 
Cyrus  ;  but  whether  that  monarch,  or  Darius  Hysuspes,  was 
its  founder,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.    The 
plain  in  which  PersepoUs  was  situated,  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  surface  of  tJ.e  globe,  being  nearly  sixty  miles  in  length, 
with  an  irregular  breadth  of  from  six  to  twelve,  and  in  some 
places  near  twenty  miles,  being  watered  by  the  Araxes,  now 
called  fiendemir,  and  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets.     The 
whole  plain  is,  or  at  least  was  lately,  crowded  with  villagesi 
adorned  with  gardens,  and  planted  with  planes,  and  other  sha- 
dy trees.  The  entrance  of  the  plain  from  the  west  has  receiv- 
ed as  much  grandeur  from  nature  as  the  city  could  acquire 
from  art.  A  range  of  high  and  steep  mountains,  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  two  in  breadth*  forms  two  flat  banks,  with  a  ris- 
ing terrace  in  the  middle,  and  appears  to  be  the  station  where 
the  advanced  guards  from  PersepoUs  posted  themselves  on 
Alexander's  approach,  and  from  whence  he  dislodged  them 
with  great  difficulty.  In  this  magnificent  ridge  are  such  open- 
ings, with  terraces  so  fine  and  so  even,  that  the  whole  would 
seem  the  effect  of  art,  did  not  the  vast  extent  and  elevation 
shew  it  to  be  a  work  that  nature  alone  could  produce.  On  the 
east  and  the  norths  the  plain  is  defended  by  similar  fortifica* 
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tioDS.  The  palace  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Perua  was  ai- 
Inated  close.  *  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mountain,  and  its  stupen- 
^kMis  ruins»  called  Chilminar,  or  Forty  Pillars^  impress  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  highest  ideas  of'  their  magni- 
ficence, as  well  as  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness.*  The 
front  extends  600  paces  from  north  to  south,  and  390  from 
west  to  east,  quite  to  the  rock.  Three  of  the  walls  are  yet 
standing  ;  and  on  the  east  side  is  the  mountain.  It  would  here 
be  a  vain  attempt  to  describe  the  particulars  of  these  interest- 
ing ruins,  the  numerous  staircases  and  columns,  the  rich  mar- 
bles, the  various  sculptured  figures,  some  of  which  are  of  u. 
colossal  size,  the  grand  portico,  &c.  These  have  all  been  des- 
cribed at  large  by  various  travellers  and  writers  of  difierent 
nations,  but  by  none  with  such  accuracy  as  by  Sir  J.  Chardin 
and  M.  Le  Brun.f  To  their  luminous  descriptions  and  ele- 
gant drawings,  therefore,  the  curious  inquirer  must  be  refer* 
red  for  a  particular  account  of  those  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  this  general  view  it  suffices  to  remark,  that  the 
stupendous  ruins  of  Peraepolis  must  impress  exalted  ideas  of 
the  magnificence  and  taste  of  the  ancient  Persians,  before  pub- 
lic calamities  had  depressed  the  national  genius.  There  are 
also  curious  remains  o(  antiquity  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schiras.  Nothing,  howeveri 
is  seen  that  bears  any  comparison  with  the  magnificent  ruin9 
of  Persepolb. 

*  Set  the  descriptions  and  drawings  of  Cbsrdin  and  Le  Brun.  Char- 
din.  torn.  2.     Le  Brun,  torn.  2. 

t  Among  the  travellers  who  have  visited  and  described  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  may  be  enumerated  Mr.  Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
Thevenot,  and  Dr,  Gemell  Carreri.  Sir  J.  Chardin  has  perhaps  given 
the  best  general  account  of  Persia,  and  has  described  these  ruins  with 
great  perspicuity  and  accuracy.  Le  Brun  had  the  advantage  of  a  longer 
stay,  and  being  by  pn>fession  a  painter,  he  examined  them  with  tite  eye 
of  an  artist  He  cavils  with  Chardin  in  regard  to  some  roinutix,  but 
agrees  with  him  on  all  subjecu  of  importance. 


CHAP.  II. 

Principal  cities  and  townf  .^£difices Islandi. 

XHV.  capital  of  modern  Persia  is  Ispahan*  a  name  of  uncer-' 
tain  etymology,  but  often  written,  and  always  pronounced  Span- 
haun.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Zenderoud.  This  was  ori- 
gmally  a  small  brook ;  but  Abbas  the  Great,  who  being  charm- 
ed with  the  situation,  made  this  place  his  capital  about  the  year 
1620,  cut  a  channel,  by  which  he  introduced  a  more  copious^ 
stream  into  that  river.  By  this  accession  of  waters,  the  Zen- 
deroud is  rendered  as  wide  in  the  spring  season  at  Ispahan,  as 
the  Seine  is  at  Paris,  or  nearly  half  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at 
London.  Of  ail  the  Asiatic  capitals,  Ispahan  has  been  the  most 
ac(  urately  described  by  travellers,  at  least  as  it  appeared  about 
a  century  ago ;  and  since  that  time  our  accounts  of  Persia  have 
in  general  been  extremely  defective.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  the  Hol« 
stein  ambassadors,  Tavemier,  Carreri,  and  especially  Chardin 
and  Le  Brun,  have  given  descriptions  of  this  metropolis  of 
Persisv  as  ample  and  elaborate  as  any  that  we  possess  of  some 
European,  capitals.  Ispahan  stands  in  a  beautiful,  spacious, 
and  fertile  plain,  surrounded  with  mountains,  which  defend  it 
from  the  piercing  winds  of  the  winter  season,  allay  the  aultry 
heats  of  summer,  and  cause  a  mild  and  pleasant  temperature 
of  the  air,  which  with  the  goodness  of  the  waters  both  in  the 
river  and  the  springs,  renders  this  place  a  healthful  residence.* 
The  plain,  and  even  the  city,  are  watered  by  several  rivulets 
and  branches  of  the  Zenderoud,  a  circumstance  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  vegetation.  Many  of  the  streets  are  adorned  with 
plantains ;  and  almost  every  house  having  its  garden  well  stock- 
ed  with  fruit  trees,  the  whole  resembles  a  wood,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance the  city  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.    The  circuit  of 

•  Ispahai)  is  situated  in  the  south -east  comer  of  the  ancient  Medi%; 
Renneli's  Geog.of  UerodoU  p.  271. 


IsjMilian  is  computed  bf  Cbardin  at  twenty  English  miles.  The 
walls  consist  only  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  so  covei'cd  with  hou- 
ses, and  shaded  with  trees,  as  not  to  be  easily  discovered  ;  and 
the  citadel  is  a  mean  structure,  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  provid* 
ed  with  a  few  cannon.  The  houses  are  vile,  and  the  sti-eeta 
narrow,  irregular,  and  extremely  ill-paved.  The  royal  palace 
is  three-quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference,  and  has  six 
gates.  The  grand  market-place  is  large  and  magnificent ;  and 
the  principal  street  called  Chiar-hang,  which  is  adorned  with 
splendid  shops,  is  one  of  the  grandest  ornaments  of  the  ciiy. 
The  bridge  of  AUawerder  Khan,  over  the  Zenderoud,  con- 
structed of  large  stones,  and  consisting  of  thirty-three  archeS} 
commands  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  world,  comprising 
pleasure.houses,  gardens,  mosques,  and  various  kinds  of  struc- 
tures. The  suburbs  of  Julia  was,  in  the  time  of  Chardin,  very 
large,  and  inhabited  by  the  Armenians.  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  population  of  Ispahan.  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  computed  it  at  200/)00.  Sir  J.  Chardin  esteemed  iu 
population  equal  to  that  of  London,  which  in  his  time  might 
contain  600,000  inhabitants.  But  in  that  age  the  population 
of  great  cities  was  almost  always  exaggerated  ;  and  travellers 
could  scarcely  avoid  being  led  into  errors  by  misinformation. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  presumed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
testine  commotions  and  frequent  revolutions,  which  have,  dur* 
ing  the  last  century,  taken  place  in  this  country,  the  metropo- 
lis has  greatly  declined.  In  1733  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Afgans ;  and  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his  travels,  informs  us» 
on  the  authority  of  a  Persian  merchant,  that  it  vras  so  greatly 
reduced,  as' not  to  have  above  5000  of  the  houses  inhabited. 
Of  the  present  state  of  Ispahan  little  is  known  at  present  in 
this  quarter  of  the  trorld  -^  but  whoever  should  view  it  at  this 
day  would  certainly  not  find  it  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  of  it  from  Chardin  and  Le  Brun. 

Schiroi,'] — Of  Schiras  or  Shiraz,  the  second  city  of  Persia, 
we  have  a  more  modem  account,  it  having  been  rec^tly  vi- 
sited  and  described  by  Mr.  Franklin.  This  city,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Persis,  or  Farsistan,  is  seated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  about  twenty-six  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
encompassed  on  all  sides  with  lofty  mountains.    The  city, 
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which  18  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  is  surrounded  with  a  w«R 
twenty^five  feet  high  and  ten  thick,  with  round  lowers  <\\  equal 
distances.  The  citadel  is  built  of  brick,  Hnd  has  in  from  a 
large  square  with  a  miserable  park  of  artillery.  The  houses 
of  Schiras  are  mostly  built  of  earth,  or  bricks  dried  in  the  sun 
and  whitened  with  lime.  The  streets  are,  in  general  narrow, 
although  some  are  tolerably  spacious,  with  canals  and  basons* 
The  mosque  of  the  late  Kerim  Khan  is  a  splendid  structure 
but  unfinished.  The  tomb  of  Hdfiz  is  on  the  north-east  side« 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  walls  is  the  tomb  of  Sadi,  so  that  Schiras  is  honoured  with 
the  sepulchres  of  two  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Persia.  The 
environs  of  Schiras  are  delightful ;  and  Kerim  Khan,  the  late 
regent,  has  embellished  them  with  several  villas  and  planta« 
tions.  forming  avenues  of  Cyprus  and  sycamore,  leading  to 
beautiful  parterres  refreshed  with  fountains.  In  the  springs 
numerous  flowers  perfume  the  air ;  and  the  feathered  song- 
sters charm  the  ear.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is  deli(>ht- 
ful,  especially  in  the  spring.  The  soil  b  excellent,  and  the 
environs  of  Schiras,  as  already  observed,  produce  the  best  wine 
in  Persia. 

Tauriz,'] — ^The  other  cities  of  modem  Persia  do  not  appear 
to  be  of  any  great  importance.  Tauris,  in  the  province  of 
Aderbijan,  was,  in  Chardin's  time,  a  large  city.  He  estimates 
the  population  at  500,000 ;  but  such  calculations  were  gene- 
rally exagg^erated.*  The  bazars  were  grand  and  spacious, 
and  the  great  square  is  said  to  have  sometimes  contained 
30,000  men  drawn  up  in  battalia.  It  is  situated  on  the  wes. 
tern  edge  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  the  quarries  in  its 
neighbourhood  yield  excellent  white  marble.  By  reason  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  the  air«is  cold  but  healthy.  This 
town  suffered  extremely  by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century ;  and  we  know  little  of  its  present  state. 

Erivan.'] — Erivan,  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  the  capital 
of  Persian  Armenia,  is  a  city  of  considerable  extent;  but  the 
houses,  like  those  of  the  other  towns  of  Persia,  are  meanly 
built.     Mount  Ararat  is  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Erivan, 

*  Chardin.  Voyag.  vol.  d. 
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and  may  be  regarded  as  a  frontier  between  the  Peraian  and 
Turkish  dominions.  Georgia  having,  during  the  troubles  of 
the  last  century,  acquired  independence,  Tefiis,  its  capital,  can 
scarcely  be  numbered  among  the  Persian  cities.  In  a  coun- 
try so  convulsed  as  Persia  for  a  long  time  has  been,  it  is  di£Ei- 
cult  to  ascertain,  in  some  places,  its  doubtful  frontiers.  Teflis 
is  a  large  city  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  rising  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kur.*  It  is  meanly  built  but  populous,  being 
about  two  miles  in  circuit  and  containing  about  30,000  inha- 
bitants. Rashd,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  though  the  seat  of 
an  independent  prince,  is  unwalled.  It  contains  about  2000 
houses  and  being  a  staple  for  the  silk  of  that  province  has  a 
considerable  trade.  AschrafiT,  a  favourite  residence  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  was  adorned  with  splendid  palaces  and  gar* 
dens,  which  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  the  town  is  greatly 
declined. t  Asterabad,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Cas* 
pian  Sea,  stands  on  a  bay,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains.^ 
None  of  these  places,  however,  are  at  present  of  any  great  im- 
portance. In  the  eastern  division  or  kingdom  of  Candahar, 
are  Cabul,  the  capital,  which  properly  belongs  to  Hindostftn 
rather  than  to  Persia;  Candahar,  which  is  about  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  ;  and  Herat,  in  a 
spacious  valley  intersected  with  numerous  rivulets  and  full  o£ 
plantations  and  villages.  $  These  cities  formerly  carried  on  a 
considerable  commerce  between  Persia  and  India.  At  pre- 
sent we  know  little  of  this  portion  of  Persia;  and  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's journey  was  to6  rapid  to  allow  him  to  make  accurate 
observations. 

Edifices.'] — The  remarkable  edifices  of  Persia  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

i^/anef.]— There  are  no  islands  of  note  except  Ormus,  cele* 
brated  for  its  pearl  fishery. 

•  Toumefort,  vol.  2.  p.  234. 

t  Dec.  Russ.  vol.  2. 

j  Hanway's  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  432. 

§  Foster's  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  102  and  115. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Bistoricftl  VieMr..MGeneral  Progress  of  Society,  of  Letters  and  Science, 
of  Arts  and  Commerce. 

PsftsiA,  as  already  observed,  is  es^ly  noticed  in  sacred  his- 
lory,  under  the  name  of  Elam.*  But  from  the  reign  of  Che- 
dorlaomer,  contemporary  with  the  patriarch  Abraham,'t  to  that 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  history.  For 
some  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  although  the  Per- 
sian throne  was  possessed  by  its  native  princes,  they  appear 
to  have  been  tributary,  or  vassals  to  the  powerful  empires  of 
Assyria,  Media,  or  Babylon.  The  whole  of  this  aark  period 
is  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  the  subversion  of  the  Babyloniain 
empire  is  the  event  wiiich  first  gave  importance  to  Persian 
history.  The  conquest  of  Babylon  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Cyrus,  whose  name  history,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  has  immortalized,  is  the  greatest  revolution  that 
marks  the  annals  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrus  having  sue. 
ceeded  his  uncle  Cyaxeres,  called  in  scripture  Darius,  issued 
bis  memorable  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  hav- 
ing reigned  seven  years,  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  peace, 
died  at  about  seventy  years  of  a^e.|  The  different  accounts 
which  historians  have  given  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his 
birth,  are  mentioned  in  another  place.§  He  was  the  greaicst 
of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  established  his  throne  on  so  firm 
a  basis  that  it  stood  more  than  200  years,  notwithstandmg  the 

•  See  Htfllorieal  sketch  t^fAtiatie  Turkey. 

t  Genesifly  chap*  14. ' 

f  Cyrus  used  to  pass  the  winter  ^t  Babylon*  the  spring  at  Susa*  and 
the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media.    Xenopbon  Cyropcsd.  lib.  8. 

§  I  have  mentioned  what  relates  to  Cyrua  under  the  head  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  history,  of  which  hif  con- 
quest of  fiabyloo  is  the  most  pronuncAt  feature. 
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deg^eneracy  of  bis  successors.  The  Persian  empire,  as  he  left 
it  to  his  postcritf,  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Grecian 
Archipelago>  and  from  the  Euxine  andCaspian  Seas  to  the  In<» 
dian  Ocean. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded,  A.  A.  C.  539,  by  his  degenerate  ton 
Cambyses.  The  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  this 
prince,  is  related  in  the  historical  sketch  of  that  country.  Af- 
ter this  transaction,  he  rashly  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Ethiopia.  Having  advanced  with  his  whole  army  as  far  as 
Thebes,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  50,000  men  against  the  A«>- 
monians,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Cambyses,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  con* 
tinned  his  march  into  southern  Africa.  The  stock  of  provisions 
being  consumed,  the  soldiers  were  constrained  to  eat  their 
beasts  of  burden.  They  afterwards  fed  on  herbs  and  grass  as 
long  as  any  could  be  found;  but  when  the  sandy  deserts  no 
longer  afforded  that  supply,  they  were  reduced  to  the  sad  ne- 
cessity of  devouring  one  another,  and  the  army  being  deci- 
mated,  every  tenth  man  was  sacrificed  to  the  public  necessity, 
and  served  as  food  for  his  famished  companions.  Between  a 
retreat  or  total  destruction,  no  alternative  remained.  The  Per- 
sian monarch,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  romantic 
enterprise,  and  returned  into  Egypt  after  having  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  army.*  On  his  arrival  at  Thebes,  he  caused  a!) 
the  temples  of  that  ancient  and  magnificent  city  to  be  pillaged 
and  destroyed.  The  wealth  which  so  many  ages  of  supersti- 
tion had  amassed  in  those  temples  would  undoubtedly  be  great ; 
but  no  credit  can  be  given  to  the  estimates  of  ancient  histo- 
rians ;  and  the  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  enormous 
circle  of  gold  encompassing  the  tomb  of  Osymandes,  although 
it  might  merit  a  place  in  the  Arabian  tales,  is  inadmissible  in 
history.  While  the  main  body  of  the  Persian  army  was  em- 
ployed in  this  disastrous  expeditioD  against  Ethiopia,  the  de* 
tachment  sent  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
still  more  unfortunate.  Having  arrived  at  the  Oasis,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  the  desert,  its  final  destiny  is  unknown,  as  not  a 
single  man  ever  returned.  Herodotus  informs  us,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Ammonians,  that  the  Persians  being  overtaken 

*  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  25,  &c. 
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in  the  desert  by  a  storm  of  windy  their  vhole  army  was  over^ 
whelmed  aod  buried  ative  in  the  sandt^*  Mr.  Brown,  how- 
ever, ridicules  the  idea^f  the  sands  accumulating  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  bury  an  army  of  50,000  men,  which  must  have 
extended  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  penned  up  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  As  this  inielli- 
gent  traveller  very  judiciously  observes,  "  The  guides  which 
the  general  of  Cambyses  must  necessarily  have  employed,  were 
•ither  Ammonians  or  of  a  cognate  race.  With  the  greatest 
facility  of  deceiving,  and  the  strongest  motives  for  defeating 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
might  have  led  the  Persians  astray.  To  keep  them,  two  or 
three  days  on  the  route  beyond  the  time  for  wliich  their  pro- 
visions and  water  were  calculated,  was  in  fact  to  annihilate 
their  whole  army,  particularly  as  in  that  weak  state,  if  some 
cor]>8  yet  remained,  they  might  be  attacked  and  slaughtered 
with  ease.t  Such  was,  in  all  probability,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Persian  army  perished;  but  the  Ammonians  had  the 
strongest  of  all  possible  motives  to  give  a  different  relation  of 
the  fact. 

The  history  of  all  the  mad  and  sanguinary  proceedings  of 
this  degenerate  son  of  the  Great  Cyrus  would  be  tedious  and 
disgusting.  On  his  return  from  Thebes  to  Memphis,  he  kill- 
ed, with  his  own  hand  as  it  is  said,  the  God  Apis  or  deified 
Bull,  caused  the  priests  to  be  scourged,  and  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  death,  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  that  favourite  di- 
vinity. By  these  impolitic  violences  he  entirely  alienated  the 
Egyptians  from  his  government,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  inextinguishable  hatred,  which  they  afterwards  entertain- 
ed against  the  Persians.^    He  put  to  death  his  brother  Smer- 

•  The  scite  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  so  famous  in  history, 
cannot  at  this  time  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Brown  after  the  most  diligent 
•ctrch  and  inquiry  failed  in  the  attempt.  Trav.  p.  30.  Rennell,  how. 
ever,  makes  no  doubt  that  the  ruins  seen  by  Brown  in  the  Oasis  of  Siva 
were  those  of  the  temple.    Geog.  of  Herodot  sect  31. 

t  Brown's  Trav.  p.  281. 

J  The  death  •f  the  God  Apis,  was  by  the  priests  carefully  conceded 
from  Cambyses,  who  had  not  killed  him  outright,  but  only  had  given  him 
amertalwound.  Herodot.  lib.  3.  cap.  28.  See  hifltorical  view  of  Egypt. 
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£s,  in  consequence  of  a  fooliBh  dre&m,  which  induced  him  to 
apprehend  that  the  foung  prince  aspired  to  the  throne.  In  a 
violent  fit  of  anger  he  killed  with  a  kic^  of  his  foot  his  own 
sister  Meme,  whom  he  had  married,  and  who  was  then  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.*  It  is  said  that  Cambyses,  previous  lo  his 
espousal  of  this  young  princess,  being  sensible  of  the  novelty 
of  procedure,  inquired  of  the  judges,  whether  it  were  per^ 
mitted  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  These  oracles  of  the  Persian 
legislature,  unwilling  either  positively  to  authorize  such  an 
incestuous  marriage,  or  to  expose  themselves  to  the  kihg's 
resentment,  craftily  answered  that  they  did  not  know  of  any 
law  which  allowed  a  man  to  marry  his  sister,  but  thai  the  law 
gave  to  the  king  of  Persia  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  plcasedj 
This  anecdote  is  important  only  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  des* 
potism  of  the  monarchs  and  the  servility  of  their  courtiers^ 
tvhich  was  ever  afterwards  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Persian 
government.  It  also  afforded  the  first  example  of  those  in*, 
cestuous  marriajges,  which  the  succeeding  sovereigns  of  Per- 
sia so  frequently  contracted.  Cambyses  proceeded  so  far  in 
his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  that  he  is  said  to  have  caused  several 
of  the  chief  lords  of  his  court  to  be  buried  alive,  and  to  have 
daily  sacrificed  some  of  them  to  his  fury.  His  tyrannical 
reign,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration ;  and  an  important 
revolution  took  place  in  the  Persian  throne. 

Cambyses  on  undertaking  his  Egyptian  expedition,  had  com- 
mitted  the  administration  of  affairs  to  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Magi.  The  execution  of  Smerdis,  the  king's  brother,  had 
been  a  private  transaction,  and  his  death  was  carefully  coq> 
cealed  from  the  public.  The  regent,  however,  being  appriz- 
ed of  the  fact,  and  knowing  that  Cambyses  had  by  his  cruelty 
rendered  himself  odious,  placed  on  the  throne  his  own  bro- 
ther, who  in  person  greatly  resembled  the  murdered  prince. 
Cambyses,  in  marching  from  Egypt  against  the  usurper,  ac. 
cidently  wounded  himself  with  his  own  sword,  in  mounting 
his  horse,  and  a  mortification  ensuing  occasioned  bis  death, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  counterfeit  Smerdis  was  left  in 
t^uiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Persia.  Cambyses  died  A. 
A-  C.  522,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  five  months.   This 

•  Herodot  lib.  3.  cap.  31,  33. 
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prince,  who  is  called  in  scripture  Ahasuerus,  although  he  did 
Dot  annul  the  decree  of  his  father  in  favour  of  the  Je\vs,  was, 
by  the  insinuations  of  the  Samaritans,  induced  to  lay  them 
under  such  restrictions  as  greatly  impeded  the  rebuilding  their 
city  and  temple.* 

Smerdis  was,  however,  at  length  discovered  to  be  an  impos* 
tor.  It  is  said  that  he  had  foi-merly  been  punished  for  some 
crime  by  the  loss  of  his  ears,  and  that  this  circumstance  occa- 
sioned the  developeroent  of  the  whole  affair.  The  discovery 
of  this  defect,  which  his  tiara  concealed  from  the  public  eye, 
having  been  made  by  one  of  his  wives,  who  related  the  matter 
to  her  father,  he  with  six  other  noblemen  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper,  and  having  forced  his  way  into  the  palace, 
slew  both  him  and  his  brother.  Smerdis,  who  is  the  Artax- 
erxes  of  the  scriptures,  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  Jerusalem 
during  his  reign,  which  was  only  eight  months.f  His' death 
was  followed  by  an  almost  general  massacre  of  the  Magi. 

After  some  disputes  concerning  the  form«  of  government, 
some  proposing  to  establish  an  oligarchy,  while  others  gave  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  monarchy,  Darius,  one  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  ascended  the  throne.  This  prince  was  the  soii 
of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  royal  family  of  Achae- 
menes,  from  which  Cyrus  the  Great  had  descended.  In  the 
design  of  establishing  himself  more  firmly  on  the  throne,  he 
married  Atossa,the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  the  widow  of  her  bro- 
ther Cambyses,  and  also  of  the  impostor  Smerdis.  In  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
was  resumed,  and  under  his  patronage  the  work  was  com- 
pleted.} After  the  reduction  of  the  Babylonians,  whose  revolt 
and  its  consequences  are  related  under  the  article  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,^  Darius  Hystaspes  undertook  a  romantic  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,'  inhabiting  the  countries  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Don  or  Tanais,  comprising  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.     The 

calamities,  which  the  Scythians  had  brought  upon  Asia  in  their 
♦ 

*  Ezra^  chap.  4. 

I  Univ.  Hist  vol.  5.  chap.  tl.    Ezra  ubi  supra. 

\  Ezra,  chap.  5  aiid  6. 

$  See  historical  chapter  of  Aaiatic  Turkey. 
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famous  imipUon  about  120  years  before,  was  his  ostensible 
pretext,  but  a  wild  ambition  could  alone  be  his  real  modve 
for  this  extravagant  and  unpromising  enterprise.  Having 
made  immense  preparations,  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
levied  an  army  of  700,000  men,  he  passed  from  Asia  over  the 
Bosphorusbya  bridge  of  boats  into  Europe,  and  having  reduced 
all  Thrace,  advanced  to  the  Danube  which  he  crossed  in  the 
Bixmc  manner.*  The  Scythians  declining  an  engagement  con- 
;itantly  retired  before  the  invaders ;  who  were  worn  out  with 
fatiguing  and  useless  marches.  Darius,  at  length  perceiving 
himself  in  danger  of  perishing  with  his  whole  army,  in  those 
unknown  countries,  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  Scythians 
immediately  despatched  expresses  to  persuade  the  lonians  to 
break  down  the  bndges,  which  the  king  had  left  them  to 
guard,  and  by  this  decisive  measure  to  throw  off  the  Persian 
yoke  and  restore  the  independence  of  their  cities.  Had  the 
lonians  agreed  to  this  proposal,  it  is  highly  probable  that  nei- 
ther Darius  nor  a  man  of  his  army  would  ever  have  returned 
to  Persia.  The*  advice  of  Hystacus,  prince  of  Miletus,  pre- 
served the  Persian  monarch  from  this  fatal  disaster. 

The  enterprising  genius  and  restless  ambition  of  Darius 
prompted  him  to  retrieve  the  honour  which  he  had  lost  in  the 
Scythian  war,  by  extending  his  dominions  to  the  eastward,  and 
he  accordingly  projected  the  conquest  of  India.  In  order  to 
facilitate  his  design,  his  expedition  was  preceded  by  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built 
and  equipped  at  Caspatyrus,  a  city  on  the  Indus.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  Scylax,  a  Grecian,  who  according  to  his 
orders  sailed  down  the  river,  explored  the  countries  adjacent 
to  its  banks,  entered  the  ocean,  and  having  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  entered  the  Red  Sea^  and,  about 
thirty  months  after  his  departure,  finished  his  voyage.  He 
then  repaired  to  Susa  and  gave  an  account  of  his  observations 
to  Darius,  who  immediately  entered  India  with  a  numerous 
army.  Herodotus  gives  no  particulars  of  this  important^ez- 
pedidon;  but  only  says  that  the  Persian  monarch  received 

*  M.  Rennell  traces  this  roate  of  Darius,  and  says  that  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  great  bend  of  the  Volga,  beiow  Saratow,  in  Kussia.  Geer- 
graph,  of  Herodotus,  p.  108. 
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from  th^  countries,  which  he  conquere<|,  4n;«nni^^tribut&5)f 

360  talents  of  gold^  a   sum  equivalent  to  about  l)095fiOO(i 
sterling.*     The  loniaDS  who  had  lost  ^o  favou^^lp.aj^  op{)Q^- 
tunity  of, cutting  off  the  retreat  of,  the,  fersian  anjjy  from 
Scythia,  were  at  last  excited  to  rebellion  by>  AristagQ^r^  ^^ 
and  Hyst;£us,two  ambitious  and  cnterprisii^g  chiefs,  {he  ^^t^t^i; 
of  whom  was  the  person  whose  cpynselp  ^Jone  had  prevei^e^ 
them  from  shutting  up  Darius  in. the  upl^nown  regi<^s  l^.yp^^d 
the  Danube.  Their  revolt  gave  employme^it  fpr  ^Imoetsix  y^^fi 
tp  the  Persian  arms  ;  but  they  were  at,  length,  reduced*!   Aris- 
tagoras  was  sluin  in  battle,  and  Hystaeus.  the.  inost  ,restle8S| 
ambitious,,  enterprising,  and  unprincipled  character  9f  hU  age, 
being  mude  prisoner  by  tha  Peraians»  was  cruci&ed  by.  the. 
conimand  of  Artaphernes,  the  brother  of  Darius.     The  .sup- 
pprt,  which  the  Athenians  had  afforded  to  the  Ionian  rebellion^ 
particularly  in  shipping,  gave  rise  to  tliose  wars,  which  wero, 
carried  on  for  several' generations,  between  Persia  and  Greef:e| 
and  terminated  at  last  in  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Darius  resolving  on  a  war  against  Greece,  ordered  Mardo-^ 
nius,  his  son-in-law,  to  pass  over  into  Europe  with  a  formida- 
ble army.     This  general  marched  through  Thrace  into  Ma- 
cedonia, v.hilc  the  Phoenician  fleet  had  orders  to  coast  along 
the  shores,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  army.     ^lacedonia 
submiucd  at  the  sight  of  so  powerful  a  force ;  but  the  fleet 
was  entirely  dispersed,  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
doubliijg  the  Cape  of  Mount  Athos.      No  fewer   than  300 
ships  and  20,000  men  are  said  to  Jiave  been  lost.     The  army 
of  Mardonius  being  also  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  that  general  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Asla4     Darius 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  these  disasters,  recalled  Mardo- 
nius, and  appointed  two  other  generals,  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
to  command  the  next  expedition.  Their  orders  were  to  plun- 
der and  burn  the  cities  of  Eretria  and.  Athens,  and  to  send  all 
the  inliabitants  as  slaves  into  Persia,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  ampjly  provided  with  chains  and  fetters.     Some  writers 
describe  their  fleet  and  army  as  consisting  of  600  ships  and 

•Uuiv.  Hist  vol.5,  clan.  11.  .•   >  '        'i  • 

t  Ilcpodot  lib.  5  and  6. 

4  Uaiv.  Hist,  ubi  supra,    Herodot.  lib.  6. 
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S00,000  men.    With  this  prodigious  armament  the  Persians 
invaded  Greece.    But  the  Athenians  instead  of  waiting  their 
approach  to  the  city,  advanced  against  them  with,  an  army  of 
10,000  men  under  ten  generals,  among  whom  were  Miltiades, 
Aristidesy  and  Themistocles,  names  immortalized  by  Plu- 
tarch.   The  Athenians  beuig  joined  by  1,000  Platians,  de- 
feated the  formidable  host  of  the  Peraians  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Marathon.  The  number  which  the  Persians  brought 
into  the  field  cannot  be  estimated  from  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  historians*   The  lowest  accounts  make  them  amount 
lo  110,000,  the  highest  to  300,000.    Their  loss  is  computed 
by  some  at  only  6,300,  by  others  at  300,000.    It  is  impossible 
to  recoodle  these  contradictions.*  All  that  Is  certainly  known 
is  the  total  defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  their  subsequent  retreat 
into  Asia.    Darius  chagrined  at  the  unsuccessful  result  of 
those  repeated  expeditionsj  resolved  to  conduct  in  person  the 
war  against  Greece.    He  had  spent  three  years  in  making 
immense  preparatbns,  when  he  saw  himself  exposed  to  a  new 
war  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.   He  did  not,  however,  desUt  from 
his  design,  but  intended  to  commit  the  reduction  of  the  Egyp- 
tiajis  to  his  generals,  while  he  should  march  in  person  against 
the  Greeks.     In  the  midst  of  these  plans  and  preparations, 
Darius  died  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  a  most  active  and 
Important,  and  in  many  respects  a  prosperous  reign.    He  bad 
not  only  restored,  but  completely  settled  the  empire,  which 
had  been  shaken  by  the  impolitic  government  of  Cambyses, 
and  the  usurpation  of  Smer^is ;  and  although  his  expeditions 
against  Scythia  and  Greece  had  been  unsuccessful,  he  had 
greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  not  only  of  a 
part  of  India,  but  also  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  isles  of 
the  Ionian  sea. 

Darius  Hystaspes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  who 
ascended  the  throne  A.  A.  C.  485.  Having  reduced  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  his  feather's  great 
designs  against  Greece.  Passing  over  as  mere  conjecture  the 

*  Hetodotus  gives  the  lest  number,  Kb.  6.  Justin  gives  the  Urger 
number,  lib.  3.  eap.  9.  The  latter  author  must  certainly  mean  their 
wliDle  loss  during  the  expedition. 
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debates  in  the  Persian  cabinet  detailed  by  Herodotus,  as  well 
as  the  dreams  and  visions  with  which  that  writer  has  amused 
posterity,  (as  if  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  world  had  been 
concerned  in  the  mighty  contest  which  was  about  to  take 
place,*)  it  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  war  being  resolved  Ot), 
Xerxes  employed  three  years  in  making  immense  prepara- 
tions through  the  whole  extent  of  his  vast  dominions.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthcginians,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  money,  they  raised  a  numerous  army  of 
mercenaries  in  Spain,  G*aul,  and  Italy.  While  all  the  nations, 
of  the  East,  from  India  to  Thrace,  marched  under  the  banners 
of  Xerxes,  those  of  the  west  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Hamil- 
car,  the  Carthaginian  general.  Historians  disagree  in  their 
accounts  of  the  numbers  employed  in  this  grand  expedition, 
as  is  usually  the  case  on  such  subjects.  Herodotus  says,  that 
Xerxes  having  mustered  his  army,  and  brought  his  fleet  to 
the  shore,  found  the  land  forces  to  consist  of  1,700,000  foot, 
and  80,000  hoVse,  with  20,000  men  to  conduct  the  camels, 
amounting  in  all  to  l,800,000.t  The  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  120r  large  ships,  and  3000  galleys  and  transports,  had  on 
board  517,610  men.  This  prodigious  army  having  passed  the 
Hellespont,  the  nations  which  submitted  to  Xerxes  on  the 
European  side,  furnished  300,(*)0  soldiers  to  his  land  forces, 
with  220  ships,  and  24,000  men  to  his  fleet,  so  thai  the  whole 
number  of  his  troops  amounted  to  2,641,610,  without  counting 
the  numerous  followers  of  a  Persian  army,  which  were  com- 
puted to  equal  the  combatants  in  number.  If  any  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  these  relations,  Persia  and  her  allies  poured  an 
enormous  multitude  of  5,283,220  persons  into  Greece.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  extent  and  vast  resources  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  implicit  credit  can  scarcely  be  given  to  these  ac- 
counts. All  writers,  however,  both  ancient  and  modem  Sgree, 
that  in  respect  of  numbers  this  was  the  most  formidable  ar- 
mament that  ever  displayed  the  banners  of  war. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  7-  cap  17  and  1& 

t  Herodot  lib.  7.  Herodotus  wrote  not  much  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  event,  and  on  that  account  his  authority  is  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  universal  history  preferred  before  that  of  subsequent  wri- 
ters.   M.  RenheU  also  has  a  high  opinion  of  bis  veracity. 
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The  Greeks  on  the  first  news  of  these  tremendous  prepa- 
rations, torgeitiiig  iheir  mutuul  animosities,  began  to  unite  in 
order  lo  repel  an  invasion^  which  threatened  them  with  sub- 
jut^ation  and  slaveiy.  The  different  states,  however,  being 
either  afraid  of  the  Persians,  or  preferring  their  particular  in- 
terests to  those  of  the  general  union,  left  the  Athenians  and 
the  Lacedemonians  to  contend  alone  with  this  mighty  enemy. 
The  Thespians  and  tlie  Platseans,  indeed,  sent  small  bodies 
of  troops  to  their  assistance,  but  most  of  the  other  cities  re- 
mained idle  spectators  of  this  important  contest.  The  A  the. 
niuns  and  Lacedemonians  united  firmly  in  the  common  cause. 
Thcmisiocles  commanded  tlie  former,  and  Leonidas  the  latter. 
At  the  streights  of  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  defile  through  the 
mountains,  which  separate  Thessaly  from  Greece,  the  Per- 
sians had  the  first  fatal  specimen  of  Grecian  valour.  In  that 
place,  sacred  to  military  fume,  the  brave  Leonidas,  with^carcc- 
.ly  4,000  men,  long  held  at  defiance  the  whole  force  of  the  ene- 
my, and  with  his  300  brave  Spartans,  nobly  sacrificed  himself 
to  the  safety  and  glory  of  his  country.  Xerxes  here  tost  two 
of  his  brothers,  with  several  other  officers  of  distinction,  and 
about  20,000  of  his  best  soldiers.  The  same  d^y  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naval  engagement  at  Artemisium,  in  which, 
although  the  loss  was  nearly  equal,  the  Greeks  discovered 
that  the  Persians  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  were  not 
invincible. 

The  death  of  the  Spartan  king,  with  his  valiant  band,  had 
left  the  passage  of  Thermopylae  open  to  the  Persians,  who  im- 
mediately entered  Attica.  The  Athenians,  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  that  seemed  irresistible,  sent  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  Salamis,  Traezene,  and  Egina,  and  retiring  on  board 
their  fleet,  al.xndoned  the  city  to  the  invaders.  Xerxes  in  his 
march  destroyed  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
advancing  to  Athens,  burnt  that  city  to  the  ground,  involving 
the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  in 
one  general  conflagration.  Hitherto  superiority  of  numbers 
had  rendered  the  Persians  successful.  But  the  naval  combat 
of  Salamis,  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  affairs.  The  Grecian  fleet 
consisted  of  380,  that  of  the  Persians  of  above  2000  sail,  and 
many  of  them  larger  vessels  than  those  of  the  Greeks.    Both 


siclea  {cmg)»t  with  treM  bmiverf.  Tte  Gntta  mtm  i 
bf  every  moiive  tliiit4K>«ild  «ax:it0<lesperale  Talour.  The  Pet- 
4iian8  fought  under  the  eye  ef  ihefar  fciag ,  wbo  from  an  emineacc 
on  the  lend  hed  a  view  of  the  whole  acdon:  Skill,  however^ 
<  prevailed  over  nomhera^  The  'Ureeka)  after  an  obatinafte  coli- 
leat,  were  at  length  completely  vieiorioQs,  a«d  the  Peraiab 
jnonarch  had  the  roortificalkMi  of  faeng  Bpeolator  of  the  tolal 
defeat  of  his  navy.  The  Greefca  lost  about  40  ahipi,  and  de- 
atroyed  2Q0'of  thoae  of  the  enemyy  boBidei  several  others  that 
were  taken.  *  This  important  victory  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
prudence  and  skill  of  Themistodesi  en  whom  the  Athenians 
conferred  diaiinguished  honoors.%  About  the  same  lime  the 
Carthaginian  armament,  consisting  of  300«ooo  men,  coming  to 
foii^  the  Persians,  was  totally  defeated  by  Gelo,  kuig  of  Syra- 
cttSfi,.  the.  nost  powerful  of  all  the  Grecian  colonies, 
r  Xeraes  having  beheld  from  the  shore  the  defeat  and  dis- 
fp^rsion  of  his  fleet,  waa  terrified  with  the  apprehoMioo  thht 
$he. victors  might aecnire  the  passage  of  the  Hellespent,  and 
obstruct  his  return  into  Asia.  ThU  measure  vras  uideed  pro- 
posed and  dubated  in  the  council  of  the  Grecian  commanders, 
but  was  opposed  by  the  prudence  of  Thdmietodes,  who  repre- 
sented to  Ihem  the  imprudence  of  shutting  up  in  the  country 
such  innumerable  hosts  .of  enemies,  who  seeing  themselvea 
deprived  of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  might  derive  courage  from 
despair'  It  is  evea  said,  that  in  order  to  hasten  their  dspee- 
ture,  he  caused  Xeryes  to  be  privately  informed  that  .such  a 
Step.was  intended*  The  panic-struck  monarch  leaviiH[(  Majt^ 
donius  in^ Greece  with  300,000  mcn,.marched  with  the  restof 
the  army  towards  Thrace,  in  ord^r  as  soon  as  possible  to  cress 
the  HeUespont.  In  this  precipitate  retreat,  for  which,  as  it  was 
an  unexpected  event,  no  provision  had  been  made,  the  soUiers 
suffered  extremely  through  femine  and  fatigue ;  sickness,  the 
usual  concomitant  of  such  distress,  swept  off  a  great  part  of 
the  army*  So  great  is  said  to  banre  been  the  urrer  of  Xerxes, 
that  leaving  tlie  main  body  of  bis  army  behmdy  ho  advanced 
With  a  small  troop  and  hastily  pawed  over  the  Hellespont. 
After  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  Mardonius  wintered  in  Mafe- 

•  Forim  sccoont  of  the  aea  fight  of  SsUmii,  see  Herodot  W^^^  sad 
Plotarch  in  Themiitode. 


fi  had  kt  the  opMiiivi^  of  theneit  campaign 
-mrobdd  into  Baemhu'  Vmm  Uience  be  proceeded  into  Alt}- 
cmmndithe  Atbtniatie  nMn^m  before  totbetr  efaipS)  he  apkib 
.ibelMjRed  Athens,  wbicb  the  chiidenabad  befm  to  rebuild. 
The  Greeks  behi^  no«^  ooenaunded  by  Paaimias  hing  4f 
'Sperta,  and  Anatidefl  the  Atheniao  general,  the  bloodjr  battle 
oC  Pktsea  decided  the  event  of  tbewar.  The  Persian  artfljr 
eonaistedy  aeeordiog  to  Herodotna,  of  360,000  men ;  but  Diid- 
doma  Sicolus  makes  it  amount  to  500/)00.  Among  thtfie 
were  the  Thebeiia»  aod  the  troepa  of  some  other  Greek  stkteto, 
who  had  formed  an  attiance  ,wkh  the  Persiana.  The  combined 
Athenian  and  Spartan  army  did  not  amount  to  1 10,000.  The 
«ffiMt»  howevery  waa  decisiTo  }*  MardoniaS)  general  of  the  Pe^- 
aiaas,  waa  killed^  and  afanoat  their  whole  armjr  waa  cut<oC 
The  division  of  Artabanua,  consisting  of  4^fiOO  men>  having 
retreated  to  Syaantiiimy  and  crossed  over  the  Boiphonsa^ntO 
A8i%  was  ell  thai  escaped  of  that  numerous  host,  which  had 
mcnaeed  Greece  widi  aobjugatieo.  The  Greeks  then  plun- 
dered the  Persian  camp,  where  they  found  a  vast  booty  in 
gold  and  silver  fdate,  costly  beds,  and  other  rich  furniture, 
which  ahewed  the  luxidry  of  the  Persian  armies.  On  the 
aame'day  on  which  the  deeiaive  battle  of  Platsea  was  fought, 
theGeecian  fleet  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Mycale,  wfaicfa 
was  soaroely  less  important.  Such  was  the  final  issue  of  the 
gffcncesl  military  expedition  recorded  in  history.  A  reasona- 
ble presumption  arises^  that  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  migMt 
ansgmentthe  numerical  cakmhitiona,  amplify  their  own  vkto- 
fiea,  and  exaggerate  the  loss  of  their  enemies ;  b\it  consev 
qoences  are  the  best  criterion  of  facts,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
battle  of  Pbtssa  delivered  the  Greeks  for  ever  from  the  Inva^ 
sieoa  of  the  ^rfians,  who  never  afterwfirds  sppeared  on  the 
European  side  of  the  iMlespotit. 

This  tremendous  invasion  of  Greece  took  place  in  the  year 
4ao  before  the  Christian  era,t  and  in  the  ensuing  campaign  the 
Peisians  were  expelled.  The  Grcfeks  now  in  their  turn  not 
only  reoofered  the  islanda  which  Darius  Hystaspes  had  con- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  battle  of  PUtxa,  sec  Herodot.  lib.  9.  and  Plu- 
tarch in  Pausaa. 
t  Andenoa's  Royal  Geneal.  Tab.  23. 
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quemd,  but  insulted  the  coasts  uf  Asia.  Xerxe9»  Who  during 
this  time  aad  remained  atSaixlist  not  thinking  himself  sufe  so 
near  a  victorious  enemy,  retired  with  precipitauon  bto  Persia, 
leaving  orders  to  destroy  all  the  Greek  temples  in  Asia.  Whe- 
ther he  was  prompted  to  this  measure  by  the  losses  which  he 
had  sustained,  or  by  his  zeal  for  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  instigations  of  the  Magi,  the  chief  of  whom  attended  him  in 
this  expedition,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.*  But,  whatever  was 
the  motive,  the  order  was  so  strictly  executed  that  not  one 
9f  the  temples  was  left  standing,  except  that  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus. 

Discouraged  by  a  series  of  heavy  losses  and  disgraceful  de- 
feats, Xerxes  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  military  achieve- 
ments, and  addicted  himself  wholly  to  luxury  and  indolence. 
His  court  was  a  scene  of  debauchery,  incest,  and  cruelty,  in 
which  his  wife  Hamestris  bore  a  principal  part.  A  detail  of 
crimes  disgraceful  to  human  nature  and  shocking  to  human 
feelings,  besides  its  incompatibility  with  the  plan  of  this  work, 
would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Herodotus  has 
drawn  a  picture  sufficiently  disgusting.  In  exhibiting  a  ge. 
neral  view  of  the  affairs  of  nations,  it  suffices  to  observe  that 
Xerxes  having  by  his  vices  rendered  himself  odious,  was  as. 
sassinated  in  his  palace  by  Artobanus,  captain  of  his  guards,  A. 
A.  C.  456,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  so  called  because  his  right  hajtd  was  longer  than 
his  left.  Some  time  however  elapsed  before  Artaxerxes  was 
firmly  established  on  the  throne.  He  had  murdered  his  bro. 
ther  Darius,  whom  Artabanus  had  accused  of  the  assassioa- 
tion  of  Xerxes ;  but  his  eldest  brother  Hystaspes,  who  was 
then  in  Bactria,  legally  claimed  the  succession.  Artabanus 
also,  who  had  seven  suns  of  grea(  abilities,  and  raised  to  the 
hii^hcsi  dignities,  with  a  great  number  of  partizans,  had  form- 
ed liiC  design  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  but  was  put 
to  di'ath  by  Artaxerxes.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
hh  parly  was  crushed.  Hystaspes  at  the  same  time  asserting 
his  1  I. m.  to  tin:  crown<  Buctria  declared  in  his  favour.  A  war 
ensued  bciween  the  two  bt  others,  which  terminating  in  favour 

*  TJtiiv.  Hist.  vol.  5.  ch.  11.  and  auct.  cit. 
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df  Artaxerxcs,  that  prince  remained  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  empire.  The  revolt  of  Ej^ypt  in  tl>c  filth  yiar  of  his 
reign  is  related  in  the  historical  view  of  that  country.*  The 
war  between  Greece  and  Persia  still  continned,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians  was  carried  on  with  great  abilities  and 
success,  by  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Cimon  their  general, 
who  defeated  the  Persians  in  several  engagements  by  land  and 
by  sea.t  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  the  two  na- 
tions, after  a  war  of  fifty -one  years,  in  which  innumerablr  ninl- 
titudes,  both  of  Greeks  and  Persians,  had  perished.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  this  peace  was  the  re-i  stablishment  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  breaking  out  beiwe;en  the  A  he- 
nians  and  Lacedemonians,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  both  parties  solicited  his  a^sistance.  But  the 
Persian  monarch  hesitating  to  engage  in  the  quarrel,  the  ne- 
gotiations continued  until  they  were  broken  off  by  his  death,t 
which  happened  in  the  forly-firist  year  of  his  reign.  This  prince 
is  supposed  by  Prideaux  to  have  been  the  Ahasuerus  of  ihe 
book  of  Esther,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus.$  Scaliger,  on  the  contrai7,  considers  Xer- 
xes as  the  husband  of  ||  Esther.  But  the  learned  Archbisliop 
Usher  imagines  the  Ahasuerus,  whose  favours  to  the  Jews  are 
there  recorded,  to  have  been  no  other  than  Duiius  Hystaspt-s.lf 
It  would  be  a  mark  of  presumption  to  pretend  to  determine  a 
point  controverted  by  writers  of  such  erudition ;  but  the  opi- 
nion of  Prideaux  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  best  autho- 
rities, and  to  be  liable  to  the  fewest  objections. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  succeeded  A.  A.  C.  424,  by 
his  son  Xerxes  II.  who  after  a  reign  of  forty- five  days,  was 
murdered  in  his  bed-chaml)er  by  his  brother  Sogditinus.  The 
fratricide  having  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  soon  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruel  and  tyrannical  proceedings.  Ochus, 
his  brother,  revolted  against  him,  being  joined  by  most  of  the 
nobility  and  governors  of  provinces.     The  tyrant  being  aban- 

•  See  historical  des.  Egypt.  f  I'lutarchin  Cinmone. 

I  Thucydide,  lib.  4.  Eng.  Tpsn«. 

^  Prideaux  connect  book  4 —Joseph.  Antiq  Jud.  lib.  11.  c:»p.  6. 

II  Scaliger  de  emendat.  lib.  6.  f  Usher,  ad.  A.  M.  S485. 
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doned  by  bit  tobjects,  yielded  himself  up  to  hU  brother,  "vrho 
hanag  promised  him  that  he  should  not  die  by  the  sword,  by 
poison,  or  famine,  caused  him  to  be  smothered  among  ashes.* 
Ochus  being  now  placed  on  the  thYone,  took  the  name  of  Da- 
rius, and  is  by  historians  commonly  called  Nothus,or  the  Bas- 
tard. The  greatest  part  of  his  reign  was  harassed  by  revolta 
in  different  provinces ;  that  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  in  its  pro* 
per  place.  This  prince  died  A.  A.  C.  404,  after  a  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Arsaces,  his  eldest  son^ 
who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Artax<* 
erxes,  and  by  the  Greeks  was  sumamed  Mnemon,  on  accouni 
of  his  extrsordinary  memory. 

The  reign  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  is  rendered  memorable 
by  the  famous  revolt  of  Cyrus  his  younger  brother.  This 
prince  had  been,  by  Darius  his  father,  invested  with  the  su- 
preme command  over  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
had  also  solicited  his  nomination  to  the  crown  on  the  ground 
of  being  bom  after  his  father  ascended  the  throne,  a  claim 
which  had  given  the  preference  to  Xerxes.  His  mother,  Pa- 
rysatis,  favoured  his  pretensions ;  but  Darius  made  choice  of 
Artaxerxes,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  bom  before  his  accession. 
Cyrus,  however,  had  resolved  to  render  his  claim  effectual  by 
assassinating  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  of  Pasagarda,  where 
the  kings  of  Persia  were  inaugurated.  Artaxerxes  being  in- 
formed of  this  conspiracy  by  one  of  the  priests,  caused  Cyrus 
to  be  seized,  and  condemhed  him  to  death ;  but  through  the 
mediation  of  their  moCher,  Parysatis,  he  pardoned  him,  and 
sent  him  to  his  govemmentf  Darius,  ever  watchful  over 
the  motions  of  the  Greeks,  had  adopted  the  system  of  foment- 
ing their  divisions  by  bribing  their  leaders,  and  supporting  the 
different  states  in  their  quarrels.  Cyrus,  in  pursuance  to  this 
policy,  had  granted  such  subsidies  to  Lysander,  the  Lacede- 
monian general,  as  had  enabled  him  to  break  the  Athenian 
power,  and  terminate  the  Peloponnesian  war.  By  these  means 
he  had  conciliated  the  affections  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and 

*  For  a  description  of  this  kind  of  punishment,  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  invented  on  this  occasion,  and  which  was  afterwards  frequently  in- 
flicted on  state  criminals  in  Persia,  see  3d  MaocabeeSy  ch.  13. 

t  Platarch  in  Artaxer.    Justin,  lib.  5. 
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iMMiAa  DfaMMi  to  doubt  of  thw  flupfiar^iRithi  iwolt'  wWebilio 
mediutecL     He  efiipUycM|,.ilw«tfDr«i  dmrtkuBf  a  l^ocd^t: 
flioiMiip  geo«nMvtoTMeaa<«M[Vtof  <jiit««lw  £qc  bisAerrifle^ 
IW  liMkr  A  diiSeretit  .prot««t«*  Cymia%  indeed^  mAde  ihe  vm»c  ' 
judicioiis  propamtioiM  for  tlie  c«M4Hion4rf  hu  gmait  prajecti 
^fl  noi  only  ruMod  moMOMur  tfoops  im  Greece,  bui  entered 
iiMo  a  formtl  idUaiico.  wl«b  Uio  Laoodenonkna,  who  graiiteA* 
him  tlw  uae  of  thoir'Aeot,^ut  pieianded  «t  the  mno  timfB  t* 
l^4goosaiit  tliftt  4hoM  4)i«p«rf|dons  were  kitended  ogainot  «to . 
king,  lii$  brolhorf  ia  Um  view  iJiot  If  ibe  «tteinpt  should  provo^ 
iVMucoossAili  (bey  «dghi  justify  ibomiolveS)  and  Ai^oid  oofii#. 
ing  to  an  open  niptare.    The  cities  uoder  the  govenment  of«. 
Tksaph#cne89  woro  seducod  to  Tev<^t  fironi  him  to  Cyrtis, 
ivUoh  ga?erise  to  a  war  between  them.    This  evoRt^  wUchK 
had  beion  brought  about  by  the  inirigoes  of  Cyrus,  aSbrded, 
b]^  a  preters^  for  openly  levying  troopH  Artaaeerxfs  being  de^  . 
ceived  by  appearances,  wss  induced  to  believe  that  the  (pr^psr  • 
rstions  of  Cyrus  were  imended  agunat  TiBsapbemesy  and  per** . 
milled  him  to  raise  wb»t  forces  h^  pleased.  ThjA  must  be  too/- 
sider^d  as  a  remarkable,  altbougb  not  on  unoommon  circum* 
stance  in  Persian  history ;  and  we  coiiBot  read  Plutarch,  Xe- 
oopbon,  and  Justin,  without  pef  coiving  this  striking  defect  in 
the  Persian  government^  of  leaving  too  great  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  nhe  viooroys,  and  suffering  tbem  to  act  as  indepen- 
dent r^lersy  not  only  without  concert,  but  frequently  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  oibet's  plans«t    It  seems  that  the  wretch- 
ed policy 'of  {i'ieeble  despotism  encouraged  this  disunion  fop 
lU  own  aepurii;y. 

The  iirepacaijpns  of  Cyrus  being  completed,  his  army  coui* 
sisted  of  IVOQ  Greeks,  and  about  100,000  of  x>lher  nations.  . 
Hfi$  fleet  ^9»  oonsisted  of  sixty  vessels,  of  which  thirty-five 
wexe  seiit  &om  Sparta :  and  Tamas,  an  Egyptian,  was  admiral 
of  the  .wl>olc»  Cyrus  communicated  his  design  to  none  of  Us  . 
officers  e»?ept  Clearcrfius,  general  of  the  Lacedemonians,  lest 
tile,  boldness  of  the  enterprise  should  discourage  both  them 

^>|M)n44ib^f.«a^df«    PMardite  tytand. 

t  Plbw«|«nh'  Aitsx.  In  Ageattao.in  Lysando,  ki  Alclbiade.    Xant- 

phon  EzpecL  C^ri. 
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and  th0  mMUotb*  Hamng  mustered  hU  army  at  Sariis,  lie  began 
kk  march  for  Persia,  bia  troops  being  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
dtatinatioD.  Artazerzes,  .however,  being  at  length  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  brother's  deatgns,  soon  assembled  a  formidable 
army.  Cyrus  advanced  without  oppodtion  to  Tarsus ;  but  on 
his  arrival  at  that  place,  the  Greeks  b^gan  to  suspect  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  king,  and  refused  to  proceed  any 
iiuther,  declaring  that  they  had  not  engaged  in  the  service  on 
that  condition.  Clearchus  employed  both  authority  and  arti* 
fice  to  quell  the  mutiny ;  and  Cyrus  assured  them  that  they 
were  going  to  attack  a  rebel,  who  was  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  Greeks  clearly  perceived  that  he  had 
some  concealed  design ;  but  on  being  promised  an  increase  of 
pay,  they  were  at  length  induced  to  proceed.  During  the  marcbt 
be  conciliated  their  affections  by  his  kind  and  engaging  beha* 
viour  i  and  having  completely  attached  them  to  his  interest, 
by  the  most  magnificent  promises,  be  at  last  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  declared  that  they  were  marching  against  Artax* 
erxes.  Having  advanced  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  near 
Bal^lon,  he  there  found  Artaxerxes  with  an  army  of  900,000 
men,  ready  to  oppose  him.  Both  parties  prepared  for  battle ; 
and  the  important  contest  was  here  decided.  The  Greeks^ 
under  Clearchus,  entirely  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  royal 
army,  which  was  conducted  by  Tissaphemes ;  while  the  right 
wing,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  defeated  the  oppo* 
site  wing  of  the  rebels.  Both  parties  for  a  while  supposed 
themselves  to  have  gained  a  complete  victory.  On  the  first 
success  of  the  Greeks,  Cyrus  was,  with  loud  acclamations, 
proclaimed  king  of  Persia;  but  perceiving  that  Artaxerxes 
was  wheeling  about  to  attack  him  in  flank,  he  advanced  with 
about  600  horse,  killed  with  his  own  hand  Artagerses,  captain 
of  the  king's  guards,  and  put  the  whole  body  to  flight  Hav^^ 
ing  discovered  the  king,  hb  brother  Cyrus  resolved  to  bring 
the  contest  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  spurring  his  horse,  rush- 
ed on  him  with  determined  resolution.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have 
wouiided  the  king,  and  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  despatch<- 
ing  him,  when  he  fell  under  a  shower  of  arrows  discharged  at 
once  by  the  guards,  or,  as  some  say,  pierced  by  a  javelin.  All 
the  chief  nobles,  who  adhered  to  his  cause,  were  slain  on  the 


Mgiot  vime  h»  tM.  Thus  ended  this  memorable  contett  be* 
twe«jn  the  two  royal  brothers  for  the  crown  of  Perua,  anevest 
so  muoh  eelebrated  by  Grecian  writers.  The  death  of  Cyrns 
has  been  wiousiy  related  by  historians ;  and  Phitarch  has  col- 
lected  several  of  their  different  reporu,  some  of  which  appeal^ 
sufficiently  romantic*  Their  contradictions  only  serve  to 
shew  that  none  of  them  knew  predsely  in  what  manner  he  was 
^n.  Ail  that  is  certainly  known  on  the  subject  is^  that  Cy- 
rus having  signalised  himself  by  his  valour,  fell  in  the  battle. 
He  was  a  prince  of  an  enterprising  spiriti  of  distinguished  cou. 
rage^  and  extraordinary  accomplishments ;  and  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  boundless  ambittoo.t 

The  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Clearchusi  having  pur- 
sued  the  enemy  to  some  distance,  were  greatly  surprised  that 
neither  Cyrus  himself,  nor  any  messenger  from  him  appeared,^ 
for  they  knew  nothing  of  his  death,  nor  of  the  defeat  of  the* 
rest  of  the  army.  They  remained  the  whole  night  in  suspense  i 
but  the  next  morning  they  received  the  fatal  intelligence. 
Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a  situation  more  difficult 
and  distressing  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  very  heart  of 
tlie  Persian  empire,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  victorious 
army.  Amounting  only  to  about  10,000  in  number,  they  effect* 
ed  a  retreat  of  2^30  miles,  through  a  hostile  country,  in  spite 
of  a  powerful  army,  by  which  they  were  constantly  harassed. 
The  retreat  was  begun  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus :  but 
that  general,  with  most  of  the  others,  being  cut  off  by  the 
treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  it  was  continued  under  the  diroction 
of  Xenophon,  a  young  Athenian,  wlio  brought  them  safe  to 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  6f  the  Euxine.    This  was  the 
longest  march,  and  the  most  memorable  retreat  that  ever  was 
made  through  an  -enemy's  country.    It  is  minutely  described 
by  the  pen  of  Xenophon,  its  skilful  conductor,  who  was  equally 
Cfminent^  letters  and  in  arms ;  and  his  narrative  amply  expos- 
ed to  the  Groeks  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  part  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  taken  in  the  revolt 
of  Cyrus,  involved  them  in  a  new  war  with  Artaxerxes,  which 

•  Plutarch  in  Artsx. 

t  This  relation  is  taken  from  Xenophon  de  Expedit  Cyri,  and  Plu. 
tarch  in  Artax.  where  it  is  circumstantiaUy  detailed. 
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was  cssrfiMl  etk  ynth  tarimis  saceess.  The  ehi«r  MppdH  tit 
tile  Pennant  was  Conon,  the  Atheniani  who  had  engaged  \tt 
their  aeirricei  and  iras  appointed  admiral  of  their  Oeet.  Off 
the  aide  of  the  LacedeiiioiiianS)  the  war  was  succestfuHy  con* 
ducted  first  by  Oercyldas,  their  general^  and  afterwards  bf 
their  famous  hin^,  Agesikus.  The  latter,  indeed,  after  mak* 
bg  considenible  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  was  preparing  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire. 
But  the  agents  of  Artaxerxes  having  bribed  the  chief  men  of 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  Grecian  cities,  induced 
them  to  enter  into  a  confederaey  against  the  Lacedemonians^ 
whicli  obliged  them  to  recall  their  king  from  Asia  to  the  de« 
fence  of  his  own  country.  Agesilaus  being  stopped  in  tlie 
fall  career  of  conquest,  and  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Persian  gold^ 
^  Conon,  the  Athenian,  who  commanded  the  Peruan  fleet,  to- 
tally defeated  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  annihilated  their 
naval  power.*  A  peace  was  concluded  on  terms  equally  dis* 
honourable  and  disadvantageous  to  Greece,  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  being  given  up  to  the  Persians.  But  Graece 
being  weakened  and  exhausted  by  intestine  quarrels,  was  no 
longer  id>le^  to  carry  on  the  war  against  a  prince  so  powerful, 
00  politic,  and  so  opulent  as  Artaxerxes,  who,  if  his  troops 
were  unable  to  conquer  Greeks  in  the  field,  had  discovered 
tlie  method,  and  possessed  the  means  of  bribing  their  leaders, 
and  influmicing  their  couaoits. 

Cyprus  hftving  revolted  under  Evagoras,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  kings  ef  that  island,  presented  shortly  after  no  In- 
considerable scene  of  action.  A  change  now  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  politics  of  the  chief  Grecian  states.^  The  Per- 
sians were  assisted  by  the  Lacedemonians,  so  lately  their  ene- 
mies, while  the  Athenians  supported  the  Cypriots.  Evagoras^ 
however,  having  raised  great  numbers  of  mercenaries,  among 
the  Lybians,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  other  nations,  made  so 
brave  a  resistance  against  an  army  of  300,000  Persians,  that 
he  obtained  an  honourable  peace,  being  left  in  possession  of 
the  city  of  Salamine  with  the  title  of  king,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  a  small  tribute  to  Artaxerxes.    The  Persian  monarch, 

•  F6r  sn  account  of  this  war,  see  Justin,  lib.  6.  and  Phitarch  in  Ar- 
tikx.  GonoQe»  sod  AgesHae. 
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fa  tlMi  nest  pltAe^  ondeitook  an  unsuccossfiil  expedition  agdoii 
tlie  Cadusianftt  &  hardy  and  warlike  natkuh  inhabking  tke  noun- 
talos  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas.*  By  artAil  se* 
getiationsi  rather  than  by  ann«)  he  iaduoed  them  to  submit  to 
his  govemment ;  but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army  by  famine 
and  &tigue.t  Artaxerxes  soon  after  undertook  another  war 
for  the  reduction  of  Egypt)  as  mentioned  in  the  historical 
sketch  of  that  country. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  this  prince  was  embittered  by 
the  factions  of  his  court,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  sons,  each  of 
them  anxious  to  obtain  the  succession.  By  his  queen  he  had 
three  sons,  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus,  and  115  by  his  con- 
cubines.  In  order  to  extinguish  all  cause  of  dispute,  he  de. 
Glared  Darius  his  successor,  permitting  him  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  and  to  wear  the  tiara.  But  the  ambition  of  this  unnatu* 
ral  son  not  being  satisfied,  he  formed  a  design  against  the  life 
of  his  father,  and  engaged  fifty  of  his  brothers  in  the  conspi* 
racy.  The  day  was  even  fixed  for  its  execution ;  and  the  con* 
spirators  were  entering  the  palace  to  assassinate  the  aged  mo* 
narch,  when  the  plot  having  been  previously  discovered,  they 
were  all  seized  and  put  to  death.  Danus  being  thus  cut  off,  his 
surviving  brothers  renewed  their  contentions,  and  the  court 
was  again  split  into  factions.  Ochus,  however,  found  means 
to  rid  himself  of  his  competitors.  Ariaspes  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  himself;  and  Arsames,  who,  although  the  son  of  a 
eoncubinc,  was  the  particular  favourite  of  the  king,  was  taken 
off  by  assassinadon.  Artaxerxes,  overwhelmed  with  grief 
amidst  those  scenes  of  wickedness,  horror,  and  domestic  infe. 
Itcity,  died  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- 
seventh  of  an  active  and  turbulent  reign,  in  which  he  had 
gained,  by  his  politic  system  of  corruption  and  bribery,  a  greater 
influence  over  Greece  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  pos- 
sessed. He  is  described  as  a  mild  and  generous  prince, 
whose  authority  was  respected  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
Ochus,  his  son,  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Phcenicia,  and  Syria,  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt.  But  the  principal  leaders»  instead  of  acting. 

•  •  Strsbo,  lib.  11»  f  Plutarch  in  Artax. 


in  coocerty  were  each  of  them  influenced  by  private  vaew^  and 
betraying  the  common  cause,  came  to  separate  accommoda- 
tions  with  the  king.  Ochua  was  therefore  peaceably  settled 
on  the  throne ;  and  this  general  defection,  which  at  flrsi  ap* 
peared  so  alarming,  was  productive  of  no  important  conse. 
quences.  His  whole  reign,  however,  was  marked  by  a  series 
of  revolts^  and  his  court  was  a  scene  of  cruelties.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  danger  that  might  ailse  from  the  disaffected  pro- 
vinces setting  up  competitors  for  the.  crown,  he  put  to  death 
all  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  without  any  distinction  of 
age,  or  any  regard  to  proximity  of  blood.  Such  of  the  nobility 
as  gave  him  the  least  umbrage  also  fell  the  victims  of  his 
tyranny.-  By  the  assistance,  however,  of  his  Greek  mercena- 
ries, he  reduced  all  the  revolted  countries,  and  successfully 
terminated  the  Egyptian  war.*  Bagoas,  his  favourite  eunuch, 
and  principal  minister,  being  a  native  of  Egypt,  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him  to  respect  the  religion  of  his 
country.  Ochus  shewed  his  contempt  of  the  Egyptian  cere- 
monies, by  killing  the  god  Apis,t  and  feasting  his  attendants 
with  his  flesh.  Bagoas,  deeply  resenting  this  insult  to  his  re- 
ligion, resolved  on  a  horrible  revenge.  Having  caused  the 
king  to  be  poisoned  by  his  physician,  he  privately  kept  the 
royal  corpse,  and  buried  another  in  its  stead.  He  then  cut  the 
king's  body  in  pieces,  and  gave  it  to  the  cats.  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  tyrannical  Darius  Ochus,  in  tiie  year  338  before  the 
Christian  aera :  such  the  manner  in  which  the  monarch  of 
Persia  was  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  deifie4  bull  of 
Egypt. 

Bagoas  having  now  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  in  his 
hands,  put  to  death  ail  the  king's  sons,  except  Arses,  the 
youngest,  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne,  reserving  to  himself 
the  sole  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority.  This  nominal 
king,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ostensible  station  and 
empty  litle.  Bagoas,  finding  that  Arses,  apprised  of  his  crimes, 
ivas  taking  measures  to  bring  him  to  condign  punishment,  p»ut 
him  to  death  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  placed  Da« 

•  TTnl\v»rsal  Hist.  vol.  5.  ch.  11  et  auct.  cit. 

t       I'lis  he  imitated  the  condua  of  Cambyses.    See  Hist.  View  of 
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itus  CodMMimns  oo  the  yacant  throne^  which  he  durst  not 
himself  ascend.  Some  say  that  this  prince  was  not  of  the 
blood  royal :  but  others  trace  his  pedigree  from  Darius  No- 
tiniSy  whose  grandson,  Arsanes,  espousing  his  own  sister, 
Sysigambis,  had  by  her  Codomannus,  who  was  now  advanced 
to  the  throne.  He  is  described  as  a  prince  of  a  generous  dis- 
position, of  a  lofty  stature,  an  elegant  shape,  and  great  per- 
sonal yalour.  In  the  Cadusian  war,  he  is  said  to  have  killed, 
in  single  combat,  a  champion  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  none 
of  the  other  Persians  durst  encounter,  for  which  gallant  act  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Armenia.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Bagoas  perceiving  his  power 
diminished  under  so  active  a  monarch,  resolved  to  remove 
him  as  he  had  done  his  predecessor.  In  this  design  he  pre- 
pared for  him  a  poisonous  draught,  of  which  the  king  being 
apprised,  compelled  him  to  drink  it  himself  and  tlius  got  rid 
of  a  dangerous  traitor  through  the  effect  of  his  own  artifice. 

Darius  Codomannus  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  A.  C. 
336  ;  and  had  he  not  met  with  so  fortunate  a  rival  as  Alexan- 
der, his  abilities  and  virtues  might  have  rendered  his  reign  as 
happy  and  prosperous  as  those  of  his  greatest  predecessor. 
The  project  of  the  Persian  war  had  been  formed,  and  all  the 
preparations  made  by  Philip  of  Macedonia ;  and  Alexander, 
his  son,  had  only  to  carry  it  into  execution.    Having  therefore 
settled  every  thing  in  Greece,  he  immediately  passed  over  the 
Hellespont  into  Asia.     His  army  consisted  of  no  more  than 
30,000  foot  and  5000  horse  ;  but  they  were  unquestionably  the 
best  troops  in  the  world, being  all  selectmen,  well  disciplined, 
and  inured  to  a  military  life.     Most  of  them  had  been  trained 
to  war  under  the  banners  of  Philip,  and  all  of  them  had  been 
employed  in  various  expeditions.   From  the  Hellespont  Alex- 
ander pursued  his  march  to  the  river  Granicus,  where  he 
found  a  Persian  army  of  110,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  ready 
to  dispute  his  passage.     Memnon,  the  Rhodian  governor  of 
the  maritime  provinces,  is  sud  to  have  advised  the  Persian 
generals  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  to  retreat  and  lay  waste  the 
country.     Unfortunately  for  Persia,  this  salutary  counsel  was 
rejected.   The  battle  of  the  Granicus  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Persians.    Alexander  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his 
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own  hand  Spithrobatus,  goTernor  of  lonia^  aitd  son^n-law  to 
Darius,  fiut  he  must  have  fallen  by  the  sword  of  Rofiuices, 
brother  of  the  slain  commander,  if  Clytas,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  whe,  with  one  blow  of  his  scy meter,  struck  off  the 
head  of  Rosaces,  had  not^  by  that  fortunate  stroke,  saved  the 
Hfe  of  his  sovereig;n.  The  Greek  historians  represent  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Graoicus  as  an  obatinate  contest,  and  yet  pretend 
that  Alexander  lost  no  more  than  1 15  men,  but  that  the  loss 
of  the  Persians  amounted  to  30,000  foot,  and  3500  horse« 
Such  relations  must  sugger  the  credulity  of  sensible  readers.* 
With  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  the  vic- 
tory could  not  have  been  obetuiately  contested. 

That  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  is  evident,  from  its  consequences.     Sardis 
and  Ephesus  immediately  surrendered.     Memnon,  the  Rho- 
dian,  having  shut  himself  up  in  Miletus,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation.    The  same 
general  afterwards  threw  himself  into  Halicamassus,  which  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon,  after  having  sustained  a  long  and 
vigorous  siege.    All  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  now  declared 
for  Alexander ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  he  saw  him- 
self master  of  all  Asia  Minor.     Darius  in  the  meanwhile  waa 
making  immense  preparations ;  and  Memnon,  the  best  gene- 
ral in  the  Persian  service,  advised  him  to  carry  the  war  into 
Macedonia.     Had  this  been  done,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  se- 
veral other  Greek  cities,  disaffected  to  the  Macedonians,  would 
readily  have  joined  the  Persians.   Darius,  sensible  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  advice,  adopted  the  plan,  and'Committed  to 
Memnon  the  care  of  its  execution.  This  general  immediately 
began  to  muster  an  army ;  and  appointing  the  fleet  to  rendez- 
vous at  the  island  of  Cos,  prepared  to  make  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia the  theatre  of  war.    But  Memnon  dying  at  that  critical 
juncture,  Darius  was  obliged  to  relinqubh  a  project  which 
none  of  his  other  generals  were  capable  of  executing.    The 
death  of  such  a  commander  at   so  critical  a  moment,  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian  empire.   Alexander  being  now 

*  For  a  circumstantial  aocoont  of  the  battle  of  the  Graiiicu$»  see  Plu- 
tarch in  Alexandro. 
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fireed  finom  all  apprehensions  of  an  attack  on  hU  own  kingdomt 
began  with  all  possible  expedition  his  march  towards  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Upper  Asia.  The  Persiana,  on  hia  approach,  aban- 
doned the  atreighu  of  Cilicia,  an  important  paaa  between  the 
mountains*  where  they  might  with  great  ease  have  stopped 
his  progress.  Darius,  who  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  field 
in  person  now  mustered  his  eaatem  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Babylon,  and  found  them  to  amouikt  to  four,  five,  or 
600,000  men,  according  to  the  various  accounts  of  different 
authors.*  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  numerous  army, 
he  advanced  into  Mesopotamia.  Here  the  commanders  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries  advised  him  to  wait  for  the  enemy,  that  he 
might  engage  him  on  these  extensive  plains,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  derived  from  numbers.  But  instead  of 
adopting  this  judicious  measure,  parius  marched  hastily  for- 
ward to  the  mountainous  country  of  Cilicia,  where  his  cavalry 
could  not  act,  and  where  numbers  could  be  of  no  service  in 
an  engagement. 

The  order  of  Darius's  march  merits  a  particular  description! 
as  it  shews  the  luxury  and  ostentatious  pageantry  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Persian  armies. 

1.  The  sacred  and  eternal  fire  carried  upon  silver  altars,  at- 
tended by  the  magi  singing  hymns,  and  365  youtlis  in  scarlet 
robes. 

3.  A  chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter,t  drawn  by  white  horses, 
and  followed  by  one  of  an  extraordinary  size,  called  the  horse 
of  the  sun.  All  the  equerries  were  clothed  in  white,  and 
each  of  them  carrying  in  his  hand  a  golden  rod. 

3.  Ten  sumptuous  chariots  adorned  with  curious  sculpture 
\\k  gold  aud  silver. 

•  Flutarcli  in  Alcxandro,— Qjiint  Cttrtius»  lib.  3.  cap.  4.-^uftin,  Uh. 
11.  cap.  9. 

t  From  Uie  circumttance  of  the  chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  a  inijtture  of  the  Grecian  idolatry  had  crept  into 
the  Magian  religion.  But  it  rather  seems  that  this  was  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  which  was  considered  by  the  Persians  as  the  emblem  of  the  di- 
v'mity,  and  that  the  misUke  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  immortals  were  a  body  of  infantry, 
vm.  t.  i4 
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4.  The  vanguard  of  the  cavaliy,  composed  of  twelve  diffe- 
rent nfttions,  each  body  armed  in  a  different  manner. 

5.  The  10,000  immortals  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissues 
with  large  sleeves  garnished  with  precious  stones,  and  all  of 
them  wearing  collars  of  pure  gold. 

6.  At  the  distance  of  about  thirty  paces  the  king's  couuns,* 
in  number  15,000,  clothed  in  womens'  apparel,  and  surpassing 
even  the  immortals  in  the  pageantry  and  richness  of  their 
attire. 

7.  Darius  himself  seated  on  a  chariot  resembling  a  throne. 
The  chariot  supported  on  both  sides  by  the  gods  of  the  nation 
cast  in  pure  gold.f  From  the  middle  of  the  beam,  which  was 
set  with  jewels,  rose  two  statues  of  gold  a  cubit  in  height,  one 
representing  war,  and  the  other  peace,  and  both  of  them 
shaded  by  the  wings  of  a  spread  'Cagle  of  the  same  metal. 
The  king  was  clothed  in  robes  of  purple,  striped  with  silver 
and  enriched  with  gems.  On  each  side  of  the  royal  chariot 
200  persons  of  the  royal  family  marched  on  foot,  followed  by. 
10,000  horsemen,  whose  lances  were  plated  with  silver  and 
embellished  with  gold. 

8.  The  rear  of  the  army,  consisting  of  30,000  foot. 

9.  At  a  small  distance  Sisygambis,  the  king's  mother,  and 
the  queen,  his  consort,  seated  on  lofty  chariots,  with  a  nume- 
rous train  of  female  attendants  on  horseback,  and  fifteen  char 
riots  in  which  were  the  king's  children,  accompanied  by  the 
persons  entrusted  with  their  education. 

10.  The  train  of  royal  concubines,  in  number  360,  all  of  them 
attired  like  princesses. 

n.  Six  hundred  mules  and  three  hundred  camels  loaded 
with  royal  treasures,  and  guarded  with  a  body  of  archers. 

12.  A  great  number  of  chariots  carrying  the  wives  of  the 
crown  officers  and  great  courtiers,  guarded  by  light  armed 
companies  of  infantry .| 

*  Probably  so  called  from  several  of  the  kiDgfa  relatives  being  among 
them. 

f  Here  is  evidently  another  mistake  of  the  Greek  historians  occasioned 
by  their  love  of  embellishment,  or  ignorance  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians 
who  never  worshipped  image  gods. 

t  Arian,  lib.  2.  Quint  Curt.  lib.  3.  cap.  8. 
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This  account  seems  only  to  exhibit  the  pompous  proces- 
sion of  the  central  column,  commanded  by  Darius  in  personi 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  numbers  here  mentioned  is  far  from 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  Persian  army.  The  description 
which  the  Greek  historians  have  given  of  this  pageant  marchi 
is  undoubtedly  mixed  with  some  inaccuracies,  owing  to  mis- 
information and  some  exaggerations  arising  from  a  love  of 
embellishment ;  but  with  all  the  reductions  that  can  be  made, 
it  evidently  shews  that  the  Persian  armies  were  calculated 
rather  for  military  parade  than  for  actual  service,  and  leaves 
us  no  room  to  wonder  that  the  throne  of  the  celebrated  Cyrus 
was  at  last  overturned  by  a  handful  of  Greeks. 

Alexander  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  march  of  Darius, 
detached  Parmenio  to  take  possession  of  a  narrow  pass  in  the 
mountains  between  Cilicia  and  Syria.  Having  then  summoned 
a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  whole  army  should 
occupy  an  advantageous  situation,  in  the  mountains,  and  wait 
the  approach  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Alexander,  therefore, 
encamped  on  a  spot  of  ground  which  only  just  afforded  space 
sufficient  for  such  an  army  to  act,  and  consequently  annihilated 
the  effects  of  disparity  of  numbers.  On  receivinp^  this  intelli- 
gence, the  Greek  generals,  in  the  service  of  Darius,  again  ad- 
vised him  to  wait  for  the  Macedonians  in  the  plains,  where  he 
might  have  room  to  draw  up  his  vast  army,  extend  its  wings, 
and  surround  the  enemy,  or  if  this  measure  was  not  adopted, 
to  divide  his  army  into  several  bodies  and  bring  them  forward 
in  successive  attacks.  This  salutary  advice  was  again  reject- 
ed. In  vun  did  the  Greeks  represent  it  as  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  military  science  to  attack  Alexander  in  a  position 
where  every  man  of  his  troops  might  be  engaged,  but  where 
a  tenth  part  of  the  Persian  army  could  not  be  brought  into 
action.  The  courtiers  persuaded  themselves  and  Darius  that 
Alexander  was  flying,  and  that  the  most  eligible  plan  of  opera- 
tion was  immediately  to  advance  and  attack  him  while  entang- 
led in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains ;  and  they  even  stigmatized 
as  traitors  those  who  gave  a  contrary  advice.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  personal  courage  and  bravery  of  Darius 
as  a  soldier,  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  general,  and  his  Persian  commanders,  as 
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well  as  the  courtiers,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
war.  The  whole  tram  of  operations  on  the  side  of  the  Per* 
sians  was  a  series  of  blunders.  Darius  advancing  to  Issus ; 
Alexander  was  no  sooner  appri&ed  of  his  approach i  thani 
ha^g  endeavoured  by  sacrifices  to  rendler  the  gods  of  the 
place  propitious  to  his  cause,*  he  drew  up  his  army  on  a  spot 
of  ground  near  that  city,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  moun- 
tains and  on  the  other  by  the  sea.  In  this  situation,  Darius, 
not  being  able  to  extend  his  front  beyond  that  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, could  dispose  his  army  no  otherwise  than  in  a  deep 
column.  The  Macedonians  breaking  the  first  lines  and  driv- 
ing them  upon  the  second,  and  these  falling  upon  the  third, 
tlie  whole  Persian  army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  those  who  fell  on  that  fiiul  day  were  tram- 
pled to  death  by  their  flying  comrades.  Darius,  who  had 
placed  himself  in  the  front,  with  great  difficulty  got  out  of  the 
crowd,  left  his  chariot  behind  and  mounted  on  horseback  the 
better  to  hasten  his  flight.  But  Alexander  was  checked  in  his 
pursuit  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service,  who 
charging  the  Macedonians  with  astonishing  resolution  killed 
great  numbers  of  them,  with  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
and  about  120  other  officers  of  distinction.  Though  attacked 
in  flank  by  Alexander  in  person,  they  maintained  their  ground 
till  they  had  lost  13,000  men  out  of  20,000,  of  which  their 
body  was  composed.  The  remaining  8000  retreated  in  good 
order  over  the  mountains  toward  Tripoli,  where  meeting  with 
the  transports,  which  had  conveyed  them  from  Lesbos,  they 
seized  as  many  as  were  requisite-  for  their  purpose,  and 
after  having  burned  the  rest  in  order  to  prevent  a  pursuit, 
they  sailed  immediately  to  Cyprus.  The  Macedonians  plun- 
dered the  Persian  camp ;  and  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius, 
with  his  two  daughters  and  his  son  Ochus,  not  quite  six  years 
of  age,  were -made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  ia 
horse  is  stated  at  10,000,  but  in  regai^d  to  the  foot,  historians 
disagree,  the  lowest  computation  makes  the  number  of  the 
slain  amount  to  80,000,  the  highest  to  120,000;  and  40,006 
are  said  to  have  been  made  prisoners.    The  highest  sutement 

*  Issus  was  a  Grecian  colony*  and  consequently  retained  the  Greek 
reltgiofv   " 


gives  oaiy  300  for  the  whole  loss  of  the  Macedonians.  This 
accouat,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is  yet  more.proUable  than 
those  which  writers  give  of  the  action  at  the  river  Granicus , 
for  the  battle  of  Issus  appears  to  have  been  a  downright  mas- 
sacre. But,  after  all,  if  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  fought 
with  such  determined  valour,  and  at  last  retreated  in  good  or- 
der, lost  12,000  men,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that. Alexander 
should  los^e  only  300.  The  historians  of  the  life  of  that  hero 
seem  willing  to  make  us  believe  that  his  Macedonians  were 
invulnerable.  Alexander,  however,  made  an  honourable  use 
of  his  victory.  He  treated  his  prisoners  with  humanity,  and 
the  captive  princesses  with  extraordinary  respect.  They  re- 
mained 1m  his  camp  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  the  asylum  of  in- 
nocence. None  but  their  attendants  dared  to  approach  their 
pavilion.  Alexander  himself  having  once  visited  them,  was 
so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  and  consort  of  Da- 
rius, that,  distrusting  his  own  frailty,  he  resolved  not  to  repeat 
the  visit.  In  short  the  royal  captives  were  treated  with  the 
same  respect  as  if  they  had  still  remained  in  the  court  of 
Persia. 

Darius  had,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  sent  the  royal 
treasures  to  Damascus ;  but  they  were  betrayed  by  the  gover- 
nor into  the  hands  of  Parmenio,  whom  Alexander,  immediate- 
ly after  his  victory,  s Jnt  to  take  possession  of  that  city.  The 
booty  was  immense,  and  the  Thessalian  horse,  who  performed 
this  expedition,  acquired  at  once  ample  fortunes.  Among  the 
prisoners  were  the  widow  and  three  daughters  of  Ochus,  who 
had  reigned  before  Darius,  and  the  daughter  of  Oxathres,  bro- 
ther of  Darius,  besides  the  wives  and  children  of  several  of 
the  principal  courtiers  and  commanders,  so  that  scarcely  one 
noble  family  in  Persia  was  without  its  share  in  this  calamity. 
All  Syria  now  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  governors 
of  the  cities  and  provinces  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
treasures.  At  this  juncture  Darius  made  a  proposal  to  Alex- 
ander to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  royal  captives,  accompa- 
nied with  a  challenge  to  decide  the  contest  for  empire,  in  a 
general  engagement,  with  an  equal  number  of  men  on  each 
side.  The  whole  epistle,  however,  was  couched  in  the  pom- 
pous style  of  Persian  ostentation.  Alexander  returned  him  an 
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answer  in  firm  and  dignified  language.  The  Macedonians  hay- 
ing become  masters  of  Syria  and  Phenice,  with  little  opposi- 
tion, except  at  Tyre  and  Gaza,  proceeded  into  Egypt.  A  nu- 
merous body  of  Egyptians  met  Alexander  at  Pelusum  to  make 
their  submission.  The  whole  Egyptian  nation  received  him 
as  its  deliverer  from  the  Persian  yoke ;  and  the  governor  of 
Memphis  seeing  the  general  defection  immediately  put  him 
in  possession  of  that  metropolis.  He  then  paid  a  visit  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  in  his  way  thither  founded  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  Having  settled  the  afiairs  of  Egypt,  he  re- 
turned into  Syria  and  began  his  march  for  the  countries  of 
Upper  Asia.  Advancing  to  the  Euphrates  he  crossed  that  river 
at  Thapsacus  and  continued  his  march  towards  the  Tigris. 
Darius  having  assembled  another  numerous  army  at  Babylon, 
sent  a  detachment  to  obstruct  Alexander's  passage  over  that 
river.  The  Macedonians,  however,  had  passed  the  Tigris  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  They  remained  two  days  en- 
campcfd  on  its  banks,  during  which  time  an  accident  happen- 
ed, which  shews  the  power  of  popular  superstition,  and  the 
advantage  which  artifice  may  derive  from  ignorance.  An  eclipse 
of  the  moon  so  terrified  those  bold  Macedonians,  who  in  the 
field  of  battle  set  death  and  danger  at  defiance,  that  they  re- 
fused to  proceed,  exclaiming  that  heayen  had  declared  against 
them,  that  the  moon  refused  to  lend  them  her  light,  and  that 
the  gods  shewed  marks  of  their  displeasure.  Alexander  im- 
me^tely  summoned  the  Egyptian  soothsayers,  who  attended 
the  army,  and  consulted  them  on  this  phaenomenon.  Ii  is  cer- 
tain that  neither  Alexander  nor  his  Egyptian  astrologers  were 
unacquainted  with  the  natural  cause  of  eclipses ;  but  philoso- 
phical reasoning  would  have  been  lost  on  the  army,  and  some- 
thing of  a  different  nature  was  necessary  to  make  an  impres-, 
sion  on  the  minds  and  calm  the  fears  of  a  superstitious  mul- 
titude. The  issue  of  the  inquiry  was  excellently  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  The  astrologers  declared  that  the  sun  being 
predominant  in  Greece  and  the  moon  in  Persia,  whenever  the 
moon  suflfered  an  eclipse  it  portended  some  great  calamity  to 
the  latter  country.  This  answer  being  immediately  circulat- 
ed through  the  army,  the  solcUers  felt  their  hopes  and  their 
courage  revived ;  and  Alexander,  taking  advantage  of  the  ar- 
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doar  wUh  wbich  they  wereinftpiredyrecommeiicedhU  march. 
The  battle  of  Arbela  as  it  is  commonly  called,  although  fought 
at  Gapgamela,  a  village  about  ten  miles  distant  from  that  cityt 
decided  the  fiue  of  the  Persian  empire.*  The  Greek  writers 
of  Alexander's  hist,ory  give  a  circumstantial  detail  of  this  me- 
morable engagement.  They  describe  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
two  armies,  telling  us  how  bravely  the  Persians  fought,  hotf 
often  they  ralUed  after  being  repulsed,  what  prodigies  of  va* 
lour  were  displayed  by  the  two  kings,  and  how  victory  inclin- 
ed sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  side.  But  after 
all  this  pompous  detail,  which  closes  with  the  slaughter  of 
30,000  According  to  the  lowest,  and  90,000  according  to  the 
highest  computation,  Curtius  gravely  tells  us  that  the  loss  of 
the  Macedonians  amounted  to  no  more  than  300,  and  Arrian 
reduces  their  dead  to  less  than  one-third  of  that  number.f 
Such  accounts  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  probability,  and 
from  such  historians  we  can  conceive  no  just  idea  of  this  ce- 
lebrated battle.  Either  the  disparity  of  loss  must  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  or  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest  strangely  misre- 
jHresented,  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  attend  circumstantial 
details,  the  general  issue  of  great  transactions  is  ascertained 
from  consequences ;  and  those,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Gangamela,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  action  was  decisive,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Matedonians  complete.  Arbela,  Babylon, 
and  Susa,  immediately  surrendered  without  resistance.  In 
those  pUces  the  conquerors  found  an  immensi  booty  in  gold 
and  silver,  both  in  coin  and  in  bullion,  with  rich  equipages, 
furniture,  ficc.  Some  of  the  provinces  made  a  feeble  opposition 
to  their  progress,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  subjection.  And 
Alexander,  with  his  army,  having  advanced  to  Persepolis,  not- 
withstanding the  submission  of  tlie  inhabitants,  tarnished  his 
laurels  by  giving  up  to  plunder  and  military  execution  that 
proud  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  in  revenge  for  the 
cakmities  which  Xerxes  had  about  1 18  years  before  inflicted 
on  Greece.  A  vast  sum  of  money  was  found  in  the  royal  trea- 
sury, lud  up  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  booty 

*  Plutarch  in  Alezandro.    Strabo,  lib.  26.    Qtiint.  Curt.  lib.  4.  cap.  22. 
t  Qnintus  Curt  lib.  4.    Arrian,  lib.  3. 
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HMnd  in  this  'vrmMii]r«Apkal"WM  inmienstt,  '  Ttie  v^ngmmti 
of  the  MacodaniaM  irat  nbt  lets^iasaiiablo  Hian  th«ir  ««8». 
rice.  Thdf  ofytaified  great  riehes  but  exerdsed  horrid  barba- 
rldea  on  the  miserable  -  inhabitants,  whom  thef  maasacred 
irhhoiit  diatiiiction  or  nierc3r. 

The  atay  of  Alexander  at  Peraepolk  was  employed  in  feast- 
ing and  drkiking.  The  Macedonians  reyelled  in  the  luxuries 
of  this  opulent  metropolis  of  the  empbe  of  Cyrus.  And  the 
Icing  tnade  splendid  entertainments  for  the  principal  ofiicM^. 
In  onc^  of  these  drunken  revels,  Alexander  and  his  guests  set 
fire  to  the  niagnifieent  palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  revenge 
for  the  burning  of  Athens  by  Xerxes.  But  whether  this  was 
done  utthe  ihstigation  of  Thab,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  story,  is  somewhat  proble- 
matical. The  fact  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Diodonis 
Siculus.*  Plutarch  mentions  it  with  diffidence  ;t  and  Arfian, 
Curtius  and  Strabo  are  silent  on  the  8ubject4 

Darius  in  the  meanwhile  had  retired  into  Media,  having 
still  an  army  of  30,000  infantry,  in  which  was  a  body  of  4000 
IG reeks,  who  continued  faithful  to  him  amidst  his  misfortimes. 
He  had  also*  besides  these,  4000  slingers,  and  3000  cavalry, 
comitianded  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria.  Being  informed 
that  Alexander  was  advancing  from  Persepolis  towards  Me. 
d la,  the  Persian  king  left  Ecbatana,  with  a  design  of  retiring 
into  Bactria,  for  the  purpose  of  making  fresh  levies.  AJAering 
however  his  plan,  he  resolved  with  tho  troops  that  he  had>  to 
try  the  event  of  another  battle.  But  Bessus,  governor  of  Bac- 
tria, and  Narbazanes,  a  Persian  lord,  forming  a  conspira^, 
brou$;ht  over  the  tiX)ops  to  their  interest,  8ei2ed  Darius,  pat 
him  ihto  a  covered  cart,  and  began  their  march  towards  Bac- 
trin.  Bessus  was  then  proclaimed  conmiander  in  chief,  by 
the  Bactrian  horse.  But  Artabaxus,  a  Persian  general^  with 
his  sons  and  the  troops  umler  his  command,  together  with  the 
Greeks  under  Patron,  separating  from  the  cons^Hratops,  march- 
ed over  the  motmtains  towards  Pailhiene.  Alexander  x>n  his 
arrival  at  Ecbatana  finding  that  Darius  had  departed  from  that 
place  only  five  days  before,  immediately  began  the  pursuit. 

•  Diod.  SicuL  lib.  17.  cap.  7.  t  Plutarch  in  Alexandre. 

A-  Arrian  Exped.  Alexand.  lib.  3.    Strabo  Geog.  lib. 
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fUviDg  advanced  above  400  miles  io  eleven  dajrs  and  loat  the 
greatest  part  of  his  men  by  tbe  iatigQes  of  so  rapid  a  f»arcb» 
be  arrived  at  Rages,  and;&iiding  himself  unabfe  to  come  up 
vith  OariiiSy  halted  a  few  days  in  order  to  refresh  his  army, 
from  Rages  he  recommenced  his  march  towards  Parthia,  and 
had  already  entered  that  ptovince  before  he  was  informed  of 
the  conspiracy' against  Darius.  On  receiving  this  mtelligence 
he  left  the  main  body  of  the  army  under  the  conmiaad  of  Crai* 
tefftiSi  and  pushed  forward  with  a  body  of  light4Mrmed  cavalry. 
In  this  hasty  pursuit  the  Macedonians  marched  night  and  day, 
halting  only  a  few  hours  at  a  time.     At  last  they  were  joined 
by  two  I^ndan  officers,  who  informed  Alexander  that  Bessus 
and  bis  army  were  only  about  sixty  miles  before  him»  and  of* 
fered  to  condua  him  by  the  nearest  route.    Under  their  gui- 
dance Alexander  recommenced  his  march,  with  all  possible 
expedition.     Having  advanced  about  thirty-seven  miles,  be 
was  met  by  the  son  of  Mazaeus,  formerly  governor  of  Syria^ 
who  brought  him  intelligence  that  he  was  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  enemy,  whose  army,  ignorant  of  bis  approach^ 
was  marching  in  disorder,  and  might  easily  be  surprised  and 
cut  in  pieces.    Alexander  now  accelerated  his  march,  and  at 
last  got  sight  of  the  enemy.    The  conspirators  struck  with 
tevror  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Mace- 
donians, having  wounded  Darius  and  left  him  weltering  in 
blood,  betook  themselves  to  a  precipiute  flight  by  different 
raotes.    Bessus  fled  into  UyrcanLa*  and  Nabarzanes  into  Bac- 
tria.    Darius  was  found  in  a  dying  condition  by  Polystratus,  a 
Macedonian,  who  being  oppressed  with  thirst}  was  directed 
by  some  of  the  ihhabitants  of  the  country  to  a  founuin  not  far 
from  the  highway,  where  he  discovered  tbe  mighty  monarch 
of  Persia  laid  in  a  cart,  bound  with  fetters,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  ready  to  expire.    He  had,  however,  sufficient 
strength  left  to  ask  for  water,  which  being  given  him,  he  told 
the  Macedonian  that  in  his  situation  it  was  at  least  some  comr 
fort  that  his  last  words  would  not  be  lost.   He  then  requested 
him  to  return  his  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindness  that 
he  had  shewn  to  bis  mother,  bis  wife,  and  bis  children.     He 
observed  that  the  interest  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  conque- 
ror, required  him  to  pursue  the  conspirators,  and  in  their 
vor.  V'.  f5 
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puniabment  to  avenge  tlie  ccmimcn  cause  t>f  Bov«relgff»  $  tad 
after' expressing  his  wishes  for  the  future  prosperitf  of  Alex* 
andery  he  immedhitely  expked.  Alexander  ccmng  up  a  few 
minutes  after^  and  lookiag  on  the  dead  body  of  Darius,  burst 
tato  tears  at  so  striking  a  spectacle  of  the  instability  of  huuian 
greatness^  Pulling  off  his  own  military  cloak,  he  threw  it 
over  the  corpse,  which  he  caused  to  be  embalnted,  snd  sent  in 
a  magnificent  coffin  to  Sisygamhis,  to  the  end  that  it  might  ba 
interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Persian  monarchs.*  Thus 
fell  Darius  by  khe  hand  of  conspirators,  In  the  iftieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  sixth  of  his  reign.  In  him  the  Persian  em** 
pire  ended  A.  A.  C.  330,  after  having  subsisted  306  years 
from  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

Alexander  bad,  from  the  time  of  his  crosdng  the  HeUes- 
pout,  employed  only  four  years  in  the  conqueu  of  Persia, 
which,  on  the 'death  of  Darius,  might  be  considered  as  com* 
pleted.    All  the  Persian  commanders  and  governors  of  pro^ 
vinces  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and  were  restored  to  their 
former  bonours«nd  employmentSjespeciallyArtabazus,  whose 
fidelity  andattocbment  to  Darius  had  to  the  last  remained  ufi^ 
shaken,  was  particnkrly  disdngesshed ;  and  Oxathres,  the  bro- 
ther oC'lhat  monarch,  was  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
liifk  station  and  royal  descent.    The  reduction  of  Bessus  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  exMguish  all  opposition,  and  tranquil- 
Uose  the  whole  empire.    Alexander  was,  iodeed,  prevailed  on 
to  receive  and  pardon  Nabaraanes,  one  of  the  principal  con. 
apiralors ;  but  Bessus  having  retired  into  Bactria,  i^  assumed 
the  regal  title,  gave  the  Macedonians  the  trouble  of  another 
expedition.    Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  Alexander  marched 
i«to  that  province,  and  captured  Bactra  and  Aoraes,  two  of 
its  principal  ddes.  A  body  of  8000  Bactrians  now  abandoned 
Bessus  and  retired  to  their  respective  homes.    The  traimr  at 
the  head  of  a  few  troops  that  yet  continued  fiuthful  to  his  cause, 
passed  the  river  Oxus,  and  retired  into  Sogdiana  with  a  de- 
sign  of  raising  there  a  new  army.    But  Alexander  having 
with  great  diffculty  passed  that  river,  accsterated  his  pursuit 
rf  the  eneasy.  osAs  soon  as  the  news  of  his  approach  reached 
<  ?.'        "♦  '.  ,1 

•  1  his  circunigtance  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  Greek  historians^ 
who  treat  of  these  affairs. 
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She  ctn^^cf  the  BitctrianSf  Spiumeaeay  in  wbom  BeMQft  pl»G- 
cd  the  greatest  confidence,  together  with  aome  other8«veaolv« 
ed  ID  purchaae  their  own  eafety  ixy  delivering  up  their  gene- 
ifsd*  Having  seized  hU  peraon,  they  tore  off  his  diadem  and 
foyal  robeAy  of  which  he  had  stripped  his  sovereign  Darius» 
#nd  carried  him  naked  and  loaded  with  chains  to  the  Macedo- 
nian camp.  Alexander  having  ordered  hie  nose  and  ears  to 
be  cut  ofl^  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Oxathi^es,  the  bro- 
ther of  Darius,  who  caused  him  to  be  rent  asunder  by  isieane 
^  trees  bent  down  by  force,  fastened  to  his  limbs,  and  then 
auffered  to  return  to  their  former  position.  Thus  Bessus  suf- 
fered the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  and  hi*  death  left 
Alexander  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  Persien  eai^'^ 

In  perusing  the  history  of  Persia,  it  must  ever  be  rediem- 
l>ered  that  all  the  knowledge  of  the  modems  on  that  subjoqt 
la  derived  from  Grecian  writers ;  and  their  partiality  to  their 
own  nation  is  every  where  conspicuous.  This  consideration 
win  account  for  many  inconsistencies  observable  in  their  ac* 
counts,  especially  in  re^rd  to  military  transactions.  It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  some  of  their  relations  are  too 
romantic  to  be  credible.  The  great  outline,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  in  history,  is  all  that  meriu  attention»t  Ia  tikh  point 
of  view  we  need,  therefore,  only  draw  a  oamparison  betwecA 
th«  resources  of  Greece  and  Persia,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
misfortunes  of  the  latter  were  owing  to  a  weak  and  inef&car 
ck>us,  although  a  despotic  government  The  court  was  lux^ 
urious  almost  beyond  conception,  the  nobles  corrupted  and 
un warlike,  and  the  armies  though  numerous,  extremely  de- 
fective in  discipline.  The  whole  contest  between  Alexander 
ind  Oarius  shews  the  extreme  ignprance  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders in  the  science  of  war.  The  Persians  were  no  lon- 
ger that  brave  and  warlike  people  delineated  by  Xenophon, 

•  PlaUrch  in  Alexandre.  In  what  reUtee  to  this  war  between  Darius 
and  Alexander,  I  have  chiefly  taken  Plutarch  as  a  guide. 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ialbrm  th<  reader  that  the  Persian  history 
to  this  period  is  abfidged  from  Dkxi.  Sicnl.  Justin^  Xenophon,  Arrian» 
Qtiint  Curt,  and  Plutarch.  Diod.  is  too  credulous,  and  Gavtkaa  too  his- 
torical. Pluurch  in  regard  to  those  periods  of  which  he  treats,  appears 
tiie  best  stathority. 
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afld  WIftM  nuAfiaf*  md  diaeipline  he  m>  loudly  extbhi.  Goott 
«ftcp  the  conquering  reign  of  the  Great  Cyrus^  they  seem  to 
have  degenerated  from  the  Tirtoes  of  their  ancestors;  and  not- 
withstanding the  immense  population  of  their  vast  empire,  the 
Persian  monarcbs  from  the  time  of  Xerxes  were  scarcely  ever 
successful  in  war,  exeept  by  employing  Greek  mercenaries 
who  were  the  very  soul  of  their  armies.  A  whole  nation  can 
never  hXl  into  such  a  state  of  degeneracy  except  through  some 
radical  defect  iii  the  form,  or  capital  neglect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  government.  One  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  has  ascribed  the  downfal  of  the  Persian  empire  to 
the  despotism  of  its  nwnarchs.*  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  extinguish  the  martial  spirit  than  the 
despotism  whidi  has  almost  ever  characterised  the  Asiatic 
governments.  The  long  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia, 
must)  however^  be  considered  as  an  important  feature  in  his* 
tory,  exbilnting  nothing  less  than  a  contest  for  pre-eminence 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  iti  which  the  latter  gained  that  su- 
periority which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

After  this  abstract  of  Persian  history,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
make  some  short  remarks  on  the  government,  religion,  lite* 
rature,  8DC.<bf  that  celebrated  empire. 

Govemmenty-^he  government,  as  just  now  observed,  was 
In  the  last  degree  despotic*  The  monarchs  of  Persia,  like 
those  of  Assyria,  were  flattered  with  the  titles  of  great  king,t 
king  of  kings^  8cc.  In  addressing  them,  the  common  saluta- 
tion was,  •^O  king  live  for  ever,"  or  •*^lct  the  king  live  for 
cver.**f  And  they  were  approached  with  prostration,  a  custom 
yet  observed  in  some  Oriental^  countries.  This  homage  was 
not' otily  exacted  from  their  own  subjects,  but  even  foreign 
ambassadors  were  not  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  unless 
they  complied  with  that  indispensable  ceremony.  The  least 
sign  of  reluctance  in  any  subject  to  execute  the  king's  com- 
mands, however  difficult  or  unreasonable  they  might  appear, 
was  punished  by  decapitation  and  the  amputation  of  the  right 

*  VUto  de  Legibus,  lib.  3. 

t  Ezra,ch.7.  V.12. 

f  DAiiiel,  ch.  6u    Nehem.  eh.  9l  v.  3. 

$  jQstiD.  lib.  11.  cap.  4.    Barrow't  China. 


ifffn.*  The  magnlficeBce  off  the  voyal  pdaees  wm  iootedible, 
tind  the  revenues  oPttic  crown  vnere immense,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  sums  which  Alexander  found  in  the  treasury  of  the 
chief  cities  of  diflerenr  provtnces.t 

Lawf^  civil  and  miWary.'y^On  the  subject  of  their  civil 
laws  and  military  discipline,  ancient  writers  have  been  pro- 
fuse in  their  encomiums.^  But  these  are  almost  every  wheie 
contradicted" by  all  that  we  read  in  their  histoiy.  At  least  their 
accounts  can  only  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  the  ages  preceding  that  period.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
perceptible  under  his  degenerate  successors.  The  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  with  a  few  cursory  remarks  The  Pel* 
sian  children  were  not  educated  by  their  parents,  but  at  pttb- 
iic  schools  under  the  direction  of  men  of  the  first  quality. 
These  seminaries  were  not  designed  for  the  learning  of  sci> 
ences,  but  of  virtue ;  and  those  who  had  not  been  educated  in 
them,  were  excluded  from  all  honours  and  preferment^  Btit 
this  so  much  vaunted  system  of  Persian  education  was  either 
laid  aside  under  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or  at  least  was  pro- 
ductive of  little  efifbct.  The  same  observation  may  be  meNie  on 
their  military  system  and  discipline.  They  are  said  to  have 
excelled  all  nations  in  horsemanship :  aiid  this  indeedi  has  been 
their  general  character  in  all  ages.  All  the  Persians,  able  to 
bear  arms,  were  enrolled  as  soldiers,  and  obliged,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  repair,  when  occasion  required,  to  their/respective 
atandards.il  This  custom  was  continued  till  the  subversion  of 
the  monarchy,  a  circumstance  which  may  ejisily  account  for 
their  numerous  armies.  But  if  all  the  Persians  were  soldiers, 
k  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  tkeir  history,  that  they 
rendered  but  little  effective  service  in  the  field.  Multitu- 
dinous armies  indeed,  without  its  discipline,  are  incumbran-* 
ces  rather  than  advantages  in  war. 

•  Stnbo,  lib.  15. 

t  Plutarch  i;i  A.lexa»dro.    Arrian,  lib.  3, 
%  Xenophon  CyropoBdia  passim. 

%  Xenophon  Cyropocd.  lib.  1«    It  is  evident  that  this  is^  meant  only  of. 
the  children  of  the  nobles. 
II  Strabo,  lib.  IS^Herodot  lib.  4 
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Relig$ott.y^The  re1i{|^oii  of  the  ancient  Pertiafit  has  beeil 
a  grand  subject  of  cUscuaaioo  and  dispute  among  roanj  emi- 
nent literati.  It  aeemsy  howeveri  to  have  undergone  some  re- 
formS)  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  period 
in  which  the  celebrated  Zoroaster  is  supposed  to  have  lived. 
In  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  Magian  religion,  said  to  have 
taken  place  under  Darius,  the  learned  are  not  agreed  con- 
cerning the  particulars  in  which  it  consisted,  nor  even  it  what 
relates  to  the  person  of  Zoroaster.*  The  ancient  writers  men- 
tion several  of  that  name,  who  lived  at  difierent  periods  ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  history  of  this  celebrated  personage  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  forms  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions. 
But  in  respect  of  religion,  it  i&  evident,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  writers,  that  the  Persians  ever  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  one  supreme,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  Being,  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  images,  or  any  other  eoateriai  repre- 
sentations, although  they  venerated  the  sun  and  fire  as  the 
pure  symbols  of  the  divinity. t  Their  kings,  indeed,  were  ac« 
custotned  to  feed  the  sacred  fires  with  precious  oils  and  cich 
aromatics;  but  divine  honours  were  never  paid  either  to  this 
el^emenl  or  to  the  si^n.  In  the  times  of  remote  antiquity,  the 
Persians  had  no  temples,  but  erected  altars  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  in  other  solitary  places,  where  they  ke^  their, 
sacred  fires4  But  after  the  reform  by  Zoroaster,  they  erect* 
ed  pyrea,  or  fire-temple$,  for  keeping  the  sacred  symbol  with.' 
greater  convenience.^  .  The  Persians  acknowledged  an  evil 
principle,  whom  they  called  Ahriman.  Some  writers  suppose 
tliat  they  believe  the  co-eternity  of  Orimasdes  and  Ahriman^ 
or  the  good  and  evil  principle ;  while  others  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  assci:t  that  this  doctrine  was  first  invented  by  the 
arch-heretic  Maaes.||     The  Persians,  like  the  Jews,  shewed 

*  For  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  the  various  opinions  of  an- 
cient autliors,  see  Ancient  XJhiv.  Hist.  voL  5.  cb.  11. 
t  Hyde  McUg.  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  2,  3. 33. 9. 

I  Hcrodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  131. 

§  Hyde  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  29. 

II  Plutarch  insuiuatcs  that  the  Persians  did  not  hold  the  co-etcmity  of 
the  two  Principles.  De  Isid  and  Usirid. 
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dieir  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  bf  destroying  the  temples  and 
idols  wherever  their  arms  were  tictorious.* 

Literaiure.'y^t  the  literature  of  ancient  Persia  no  monu- 
ments remain.  The  Greeks  had  attaihed  to  the  highest  de« 
gree  of  literary  perfection  previous  to  the  Conquest  of  tliat 
empire,  and  perhaps  thought  the  inferior  productions  of  the 
Persians  not  worth  their  attention.  The  magnificent  ruins  of 
Persepolis  indicate  great  perfection  in  the  arts ;  but  it  is  Yiot 
impiDbable  that  the  Persian  monarchs  might  employ  archi-* 
tects  from  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  the  early  seats  of 
civilization  and  elegance .f 

Persia  being  conquered  by  the  Macedonians,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  on  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire. 
About  fifty  years  afterwards  Parthia  revolted,  and,  tbgethef 
with  Hyrcania,  and  other  provinces  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  formed  an  independent  kingdom  under  Arsaces. 
As  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae  declined,  the  Parthians  ex- 
tended their  dominions  to  the  westward,  and  conquered  Me- 
dia4  The  Parthian  empire  within  half  a  century  after  its 
foundation,  included  all  Persia,  ffom  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus;  and  swallowed  up  the  Grecian  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
which  at  a  still  earlier  period  had  rendered  itself  independent 
of  the%lettddx. 

Atioat  seventy  or  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
Parthian'  kings  had  fixed  their  principal  residence  at  Ctesi- 
plien,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Seleucia,  and 
not  many  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Bagdad.j  Their  con- 
quests, both  in  Armenia  and  Syria,  met  those  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  soon  after  commenced. 
The  Parthians  became  a  foi*niidable  enemy  to  Rome  ;  and  the 

*  The  modem  Persees  are  few  in  number,  and  extremely  ignorant. 
Ghardin,  vol.  2.  p.  179. 

t  For  the  early  advancement  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  see 
Rtusel's  Hiit.  of  Anctef  ??purope. 

J  Anderson  placet  thW  revolt  of  the  Partlitans  about  fifty-seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  accession  of  the  Seleucidae.  1  ab. 
p.  105. 

§  For  the  situations  of  Seleucia,  Ctcsiphon,  and  Bagdad,  see  Historical 
View  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  authority  of  M.  KenncH's  Gcograph.  of 
Uerodot. 
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first  wars  between  the  two  empires,  which  lasted  near  sixty- 
five  fears,  were  distinguished  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cras« 
sus,  and  the  expedition^  of  Potnpey  and  Mark  Anthony.  The 
Parthians  at  difierent  periods  extended  their  conquests  to  the 
Westward ;  but  the  emperor  Trajan  carrying  his  arms  beyond 
the  Tigris,  attacked  and  took  Ctcsiphon,  their  capiul.  The 
prudent  moderation  of  Adrian,  however,  reiinquished  those 
<fistant  conquesU,  and  restored  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  the  year  245,  Persis,  or  Persia  Proper,  which 
had  ranked  only  as  a  province  of  the  Parthian  empire,  regain- 
ed the  ascendency,  and  under  Artaxerxes,  put  an  end  to  th<^ 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  which  had  reigned  about  500  years.^ 
The  ancient  name  of  Persia  was  thus  restored  to  the  empire ; 
for  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  in 
fact  the  Persian  under  a  different  appellation.  History  does 
not  ascertain  the  lineage  of  Artaxerxes;  for  while  som^ 
writers  assert  his  royal  descent  from  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
Persia,  others  represent  him  as  a  person  of  low  extraction  ; 
and  the  doubtful  obscurity  of  his  origin  -gives  an  air  of  proba- 
bility to  the  opinion.  But  whatever  might  be  his  birth,  he 
possessed  great  talents  and  an  enterprising  spirit.  He  raised 
the  Persian  empire  to  great  power  and  splendor,  and  trans- 
mitted the  sceptre  to  his  posterity.!  Sopores  I.  his  son  andf 
successor,  overthrew  the  Romans  in  several  encounters,  and 
took  the  emperor  Valerian  prisoner,  whom  he  retained  in  per- 
petual captivity.  The  progress  of  his  arms,  however,  was 
checked  by  Odenathus,  king  of  Palmyra,  the  ally  of  the  Ro; 
mans,  and  husband  of  the  famous  Zenobia.  The.  descendants 
of  Arta^ei-xcs  reigned  with  splendid  magnificence  till  Chos- 
roes  undertook  that  ruinous  war  against  the  emperor  Herac- 
ltas,'wfiich  exhausted  the  strength  of  both  Persia  and  Con- 
atantihopic,  and  opened  a  way  for  the  conquests  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs.  "Sopores  having  murdered  his  father,  Cbosroes,  and* 
all  his  brothers,  ascended  th^  throne,  ^^nd  made  peace  with 
Heraciius  ;  but  the  kingdom  had,  in  consequence  of  this  dis. 

'  •  For  a  catalogue  of  the  ArsaciSac,  and  the  principal  events  of  their 
reij^s,  sec  Anderson^s  Royal  Geneal.  Tab.  p.  32  and  105^ 

t'And^rsoii  ranks' Artaxerxes  as  a  person  of  low  birth.  Royal  Geneal. 
Table,  p.  106. 
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astrotts  war,  Men  into  a  sute  of  debility  and  coDfiuioq,  whicl^ 
ushered  in  its  downfal.  In  the  reign  of  Vcsdcgerd,  thp  son 
and  successor  of  Siroe^,  who  fell  by  the  s,word  of  the  Arabiai^^ 
about  the  year  651,  the  throne,  qf  Persia,  and  the  religion  of 
Zoro(^3ter  were  subverted,  andtihat  celebrated  country  became 
the  province  of  the  caliphate.*. 

,  Persia  continued  to  compose  a  part  of  the  vast  empire  of 
tjie  Arabians,  mitil  the  power  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  de- 
clined, and  their  dominions. were  dismembered  by  successive 
i-evolts.  Amidst  these  commotions,  Persia  became  once  mor^ 
an  independent  kingdom  under  Tangrolipix,  a  prince  of  thef 
Turkish  race,  whose  reign  commenced  about  A.  D.  lOSp. 
His  descendants  sat  on  the  throne  till  .1202,  when  Cassanea^^ 
the  last  of  t,hat  dynasty,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Octay,  the 
son  of  the  famous  Zbghis  Khan.  After  the  decline  of  the 
great  Mongalian  empire,  Persia  was  governed  by  a  series  of 
Tartar  princes,  and  still  continued  a  powerful  and  united 
kingdom  till  A.  D,  1317,  when  Ausaid,  the  last  of  that  dynasty, 
being  a  minor,  the  chiefs  and  ^oyei-nors  of  different  provinces 
assumed  independence.  In  this  state  of  confusion  Persia  re- 
paained  tijl  the  invasipn  of  Taiperlanc,  who,  in  1385,  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  that 
^nqueror  in  1404,  Mirza  Cbarbck,  his  fourth  son,  succeeded 
to  the  Persian  throng,  and  commenced  a  new  dynasty,  which 
reigned  about  sixty-eight  years.t  In  1472  the  kingdom  wa» 
conquered,  apd  the  royal  race  o^  Tamedane  expdled  from 
the  throne  by  Ussan  Cassiuiesy  a  prince  of  Turcoman,  oi: 
Armenian  extraction,  whose  descendajits  reigned  till  1499, 
when  Alamat,  the^  last  king  of  that  lineage,  was  vanquished 
imd  slain  by  Ismael  Sophi,  whose  posterity  reigned  till  tb« 
usurpation  oifNi^dir  Shah.  Persia  flourished  many  yean  under 
the  Sophia,  who  assun^ed  the  title  of  Shah,  by  which  the  kings^ 
of  that  race  are  distinguished  (in  history.  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great,  who  reigned  from  1586  to  1629,  is  celebrated  for  hif 
encouragement  of  agriculture  apd  conimer^e,  literature  and; 

*  The  race  of  Artazerzes  reigned  406  years  over  Persia.  Anderson's 
Rhyal  Geneal.  Table,  p.  106.  where  aee  the  succession  of  that  dynasty. 

t  For  the  Turkish*  Mongalian,  and  Armenian  dynasties^  fee  Andtt-^ 
son's  Royal  Geneal  Tab.  p.  149. 
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tcienee,  tfitd  fiir  hift  fttteodon  to  tiMs  general  improvenient  ef 
his  kifigdom.    TWe  mootfeh  made  lapahaahiB  capital,*  and 
esttbliahed  a  cokttf  of  ArlitetilMis  in  the  suburb  of  Julfa.  Ob- 
sfervhig  that  his  olher  subjecu  possessed  neither  diligence  nor 
an  inclination  »r  trade,  he  regarded  the  fnigality  of  the  Ar- 
menians, their  vigour  in  performing  long  journeys,  their  credit 
and  their  cbromerciul  genkis  as  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
execution  of  1^  design.    Their  pN>fesuon  of  the  Christian 
reKgion^  by  fiicilitMling  their  commerce  vrith  the  European 
aaaans»  was  also  a  favourable  opportunity  for  sealing  a  colony 
of  tiieaeindttstrioosand  iateUig^nt  people  at  Julfa.  He  advanced 
them  a  oapdtal  for  carrying  on  the  silk  trade,  on  condition  that 
the  merchants  themselves  shoald  go  with  the  caravans,  and 
pay  at  their  return  the  stipulated  price  of  the  bales  which  they 
Carried  out,  reserving  for  themselves  all  the  profits.  The  suc- 
eifeSB  anira^rbd  the  views  both  of  the  prince  and  the  merchants.t 
The  '^Iks,  and  other  cotnmodkies  of  Persia,  were  diflVised  over 
the  western  countries  \  and  the  manufactures  and  products  of  . 
Europe  and  'America  over  the  regions  of  the  East    Gold  and 
silvery  which  before  that  period  were  scarce  in  Persia,  began 
to^Hhine  on  Ihe  return  of  the  caravans.    Ispahan  rapidly  in- 
creased in  populatioo,  wealth,  and  magnificence  ;  and  Julia 
itself  soon  becatne  a  rich  and  dourishing  city.    This  grand 
l«emtti6rcial  project  of  Shah  Abbas  enriched  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  rice  to  a  race  of  m'erchants  who  have  yet  almost  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Levtint  in  their  hands,  and  whose  dealings 
extend,  directly  oMiidirsctly,  to  almost  every  part  of  ^ the  old 
continent.  The  Armenians  had,  before  that  period,  manifested 
a  disposition  for  trade ;  but  those  opulent  merchants  of  that 
tiation,  who  are  fbut^d  in  all  the  Eastern  countries,  owe  the 
basis  of  their  wealth  to  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.    Since  the 
reign  of  thai  monarch,  however",  the  revolutions  of  Persia  have 
been  extremely  unfavourable  to  mercantile  pursuits.   Ispahan 
and  Julfa  are  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  Armenian  com- 
nierce;  but  those  opulent  and  enterprising  merchants  are 
•pread  4kro«ghout  the  Levant^  and  most  of  the  regions  of  Asia, 
froih  Conatantinople  and  Cairo,  to  Canton. 

*  Ancient  Univer.  Hist.  voL  5.  cb.  11. 
t  Tournefort,  vol  3.  letter  a 
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The  succdsfors  of  Sfmh  Ahkm  nafce  no  dtadngistilied  figum 
in  history.  Shah  Solioum  IL  was  ^othnwad^  by  tbo  reheUkia 
of  MercurU  in  1733,  and  muidered  kf  Mfhmudi  th*  Km  and 
successor  of  that  robel.  Mabwud  hunaelf  wnm  taoa  aftrrvfurds 
assassinated  by  Ewref,  one  of  bis  generatst  wlio  uamrpod  tb« 
throne.  But  prince  Tbamas,  a  dei^nda^t  of  ihn  houae  of. 
Sophiy  havinf^  escaped  from  the  rebels,  and  asseoMod  an  sroiy^ 
took  into  his  servieethe  &niotta  Couli&bant  ailenvaiila  kooim 
t^  the  name  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  defeated  and  killed  Sstei; 
and  re-annexed  to  the  Persian  monasBhy  all  ths  towns  ud 
provinces  which  the  Turks  had  aaiaed  during  the  feseusooir 
motions.  This  general  haviilg  restored  Shah  Thafnas  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  fuU  posaeasiDn  of  their  doiai- 
nions,  gave  looae  to  his  ambition.  •  Seeing  himself  the  arbiter 
of  Persia,  and  pretending  that  his  services  W)erex4»Ql^  sufl&- 
ciently  rewarded,  he  deposed  his  sorereign  in  ITISfij  end  usurps 
ed  the  throne.*  Nadir  Shah  defisatod  the  Xurks  in  sevfsral 
engagemenu,  but  was  not  abLsilQUtake  Bagd«d. .  His  expedir 
tion  into  Hindostan,  hia  rapine  sbd  massacre  a»  Dethiiaod  the 
immense  booty  which  he  cellectedj  are  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical view  of  that  country.  He  also  conquered  the  Uibeca; 
but  failed  in  his  expedition  ag(%iiittt  the  Tartars  .of  Daghestsn, 
the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  whose  counjt^y  pi»seryed  their 
independence.  The  grand  principle  of  Nadir's  govamn^nt 
was  to  strike  terror  into  his  subjecu  by  uareleojiog  sev/arity 
and  cruel  executions.  He  attempted  to  ctenge  Ib^  religjhon 
of  Persia  from  the  sea  of  Hali  to  that  of  Omar,  and  stcfAglfd 
the  priests  who  opposed  this  innovations  T^$.  difficulty  -of  ^- 
aigning  any  political  motive  for  this  yiciMW^e^  4ndux;edjBn  Dpi* 
nion  that  his  brain  was  disordered,  and  .l\i^  wbple.i^^dMa  be- 
came  so  mtolerable,  that  he  was  m^rde«ed  by  his  owi>  nega- 
tions and  chief  officers  A»  D.  1747 f  sft^r  a  reiga  of  eleven 
years.  The  death  of  N«4ir  ^bah  g^ye  ris^.  V) ;»  «M«c»  of  ^- 
cessant  revolutions,  and  t9.ane  i^.  particj^lar,  which  gasper- 
baps  for  ever  divided  Persia  into  twp  dfstu^t  kin^doqiSr  ^fa- 
med Abdalla,  the  chief  of  m  l^{g):^n  xribe  in  t)^  ^peuntains 
between  Hindostan  and  Per^ia^^fterhi^  coi^^try  bsdjy^nsub- 

•  For  the  race  of  the  Sophia  of  Persist  sec  ^ndcrsonfi  Roysl  Geneal. 
Tab.  p.  150. 


dued  bf  Nadir  Sbftkf  had  bem  obli^d  to  tater  into  the  sQr. 
vicf  of  tbo  conqueror.  But  oa  the  de«th  of  the  tyrant,  the 
Afghan  chief  havmg  found  meai^  to  eeize  a  considembie  part 
of  the  royal  treasures,  suddenty  made  his  appearance  in  Us 
Bative  country,  and  erected  a  kingdom,  which  included  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Eastern  Persia,  and  the  provinces  ceded  by 
the  Mogid  to  Nadir  Shah.  He  fixed  on  Cabat  for  his  capital ; 
tmt  the  kingdom  has  acquired  the  name  of  Candahar,  from  the 
central  provineer  As  the  commotions  of-  w^tern  Persia  freed 
him  from  all*  apprehensions  on  that  side,  he  gradually  extend- 
ed his  dominions  to  the  eastward,  and  several  times  visited 
Delhi,  where  his  power  was  greater  than  that  of  the  nominal 
•emperor.  His  tyranny,  plunders,  and  massacres  at  Delhi,  are 
mentioned  in  the  historical  view  of  ffindostao,  as  also  the 
famous  hattle  of  Paoniput,  in  1761,  where  'Abdalla,  at  die 
head  of  all  the  Mahomedan  powers  of  that  country,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Mahrattas,  The  kingdom  of  Can- 
dahar  at  present  includes  Cashmire  and  the  province,  of  Moul- 
tan,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Seiks  of  I^ho^e ;  and 
M.  Renoell  considers  it  as  nearly  compri^ng  the  ancient 
.empire  of  Gazni.*.  Abdalla  die^  in  1773,  and  ws^s  succeeded 
by  Timur.  The  successor  of  ICimur  was  Zemaun  Sbah,  who 
swayed  the  sceptre  when  the  laA^  intelligence  wa$  received 
from  that  country.  , 

While  a  new  kingdom  was  thus  formed  in  eastern  Persiai 
the  western  part  was  agitaud  by  the  most  violent  commotions. 
The  whole  country  was  in  arms ;  different  parties,  in  different 
provinces,  contending  for  pre-eminence,  and  each  armed  chief 
strugglingYor  independence.  Torrents  of  blood  were  shed: 
^1  government  was  dissolved ;  all  laws  were  set  aside  ;  and 
the  most  shocking  crimes  were  committed  with  impunity.  It 
vould  be  impossible  to  relate  in  chronological  order  the  trans- 
acdons  of  those  times  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  or  even  to 
enumerate  the  enormities  that  were  committed,  during  those 
contests  which  desolated  almost  every  province  from  Gom- 
broon to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  every  where  left  indelible  marks 
of  destruction.  The  reign  of  anarchy  at  last  was  terminated,  and 

*  Benne&'s  Mem.  Introd. 
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tbe'^^orerntnent  ^  Weit^iti  PeMft  si!tfle41$y^h«^^t5t-iefl  of 
Serim  Khan,  who,  aftei*  having  vsiftqUshidd  fto  fewer  thatt'  eight 
cbnpetUort,  asaumed  the  wo^veteigntf^  wM  the'  tkk  of  Vi- 
keel,  or  regent  Kerim  Khan  Aed  in  )rT9,  in  the  eighty* 
third  year  of  hb  age,  after  ao  oiiccmtested  reign  of  sixtedi 
years.*  The  erents'  Which  felh>wed  hia  death,  ahewed  how 
important  hia  life  waA  to  Persia.  *  He  waa  auccetded  by  Ah>-' 
dnl  Fetta  Khan,  the  eldest  of  hk  direo  sons ;  but  thiaptincb 
being  young  and  of  weak  intellects,  his  ancle  jSaki  Uian,  bro^ 
dier  of  the  deceased  Kerim  Khan,  retained  all  the  pow^ra  of 
goremment,  which  he  exercised  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner  «s 
to  excite  a  general  spirit  of  rebellion.  The  death  of  Kerhk 
Khan  was,  indeed,  the  signal  of  rcTolt  The  Persian  ehleia 
were  again  in  arms :  numeroua  adherents  flocked  to  thdlr 
standard ;  and  the  reign  of  anarchy  was  revived.  Pallas  hfls 
^iren  ua  a  brief  reciud  of  the  principal  transactions  during 
these  times  of  confusion :  the  whole  consists  of  a  series  of 
Yiolenees,  treachery,  and  crimes.  After  varioas  revolutions, 
Aga  Mahmet  Khan,  an  eunuch,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  military  successes,  remained,  in  1792,  sole'sove- 
'rcign  of  western  Persia.  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  he 
was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age,  tall,  and  of  a  disagreeable 
'countenance.  He  has  been  described  as  a  person  of  great 
prudence  ;  but  proud  and  ambitious :  his  regard  for  justice, 
liowever,  gained  him  the  afiecdons  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
eert<in  whether  Aga  Mahmet  Khan  be  yet  living ;  but  he  had 
darned  his  nephew,  Baba  Sarder  Khan,  as  his  successor. 

•  F«]l«a*s  Utter  Trav.  vol.  7.  chiip.  la  p^  ^- 
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Present  State,  political  and  inoral..«.Religion.....Government.....Law8.... 
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Religionr\ — The  religion  of  Persia,  ever  fincc  iht  tWiiitif 
-was  conquered  by  the  Caliphs,  is  well  known  tb  be  the  Mbho- 
medan.  But  the  Persians  being  6f  the^ect  of  Hall,  adopt  the 
mildest  system  of  ATahomedanism,  and  are  regarded'as  here- 
tics by  the  Turks  and  'AI^eibians,  who  call  them'^as^'Bli^iiisr- 
tinguish  themselves  b^  the  name^of  suhnis  or  ofihbdot. '  Fa- 
kirs, or  wandering  monks, ^  abound  in  Persia ;  but  th^]^  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  Extravagantly  fanaticll  as  tlibse  of 
Hindostan.  The  Persees,  or  Guebers,  the  only  remtifant  of 
the  religion  ht  Zorbasfer,  have  been  almbst  extirpated  by  "Ma- 
homedan  zeal ;  anrf  scarcely  any  of  them  r'eniain  li  Pefsia, 
except  a  few  ignorant  votaries  ot  the  everltotiftg^  fir^,' who 
visit  the  eruptions  of  Naphta,  near  Baku,  on  the  ^csttrri  sfi'dfes 
of  the  Caspian.*        '  ,»,,-.!,:  :?>.  - 

'  Governme fit. y-^The  government  of  modern  fts  well  is  aif- 
cient  Persia  is  despotic.  The  state  Of  the  people  is  deplora- 
ble, being  subject  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  nlrtnefous 
Khans,  who  are  governors  of  provinces^  of  possessori>bf  small 
districts,  and  pretend  to  hereditary  succession,  af(hough  lying 
at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  s6verefgn.        '■  '*' 

Laws.y^Tht  laws  ought,  as  in  othe^  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, to  be  those  of  the'^oratfi  but  it  appSirs  thai  inTersia, 
at  least  during  the  frequent  seasons  of  anarchy,  scarcely  any 
ether  law  is  known  but  that  of  powcr.^  '' 

*  Dec.  Rosses^  torn.  2.  p.  19.    Hanway'a  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  263. 


jfrmjr.]— The  military  strength  of  Persia  is  extremelj  dif* 
ficult  to  estimate.  Doctor  Pallas  8ay8>  that  in  1784  All  Murat 
had  an  army  of  70^000  men.*  Perhaps  the  two  kingdoms  of 
eastern  and  western  Persia  might  each  muster  and  maintain 
near  100,000 ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

JVatry.]— The  history  of  Persia  affords  no  instance  of  its 
ever  having  been  a  maritime  power.  The  fleets  of  Darius, 
Xerxes,  &c.  were  manned  by  seamen  from  the  conquered  pro- 
vincest  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  not  by  native 
Persians.  The  aversion  which  that  people  seems  always  to 
have  had  against  navigation,  has  been  ascribed  to  some  parti, 
cular  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely 
difficult  to  be  observed  in  a  seafaring  life ;  but  whether  this 
was  the  sole  reason  of  jtheir  neglect  of  maritime  affairs,  ap- 
pearsrsomewhat  doubtfuL  ]More  than  eleven  centuries  have 
elapsQfl  since  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  lost  its  influence  ;  but 
]!^Iahomc)dao  has  never,  any  more  than  Magian  Persia,  been  a 
maritime  power.  Few  Persian  vessels  manned  with  Persian 
mariners  have  in  any  age  been  seen  on  the  sea.  So  great  in- 
deed is  the' abhorrence  with  which  the  Persians  regard  navi- 
gation,! that  they  stigmatize  all  seamen  with  the  name  of 
Atheists. 

JRcr^ntie.]— No  calculation  can  be  made  of  the  revenue  of 
Persia,  divided  as  it  is  Into  two  separate  kingdoms ;  but  it  must 
be  considered  as  extremely  small  after  the  dreadful  commo- 
tions that  have  desolated  the  countiy. 

CommeTxe.']'^The  Persians  have  never  been  a  commercial 
any  more  than  a  maritime  people.  The  staple  commodity  is 
9ilk ;  but  the  trade  of  Persia  has  always  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  strangers,  and  is  now  insignificant. 

Man^faciuresJy^The  Persian  manufactures  of  carpets,  silks, 
brocades,  velvets,  sabres,  and  other  works  in  steel,  braaiery, 
leather,  shagreen,  earthen  ware,  8tc.  were  in  the  seventeenth 
century  carried  to  great  perfection,  chiefly  through  the  en- 
couragement given  to  these  pursuita  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Qreat. 

•  Paltts's  latter  Trav.  vol.  %  p.  10.  p.  18.    Mr.  Pinieierton  if  mistaken 
in  giving  this  army  to  Aga  Mahmet.    Geog.  vol.  %  p.  335. 
t  Sanson's  Voyage,  p.  108. 
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Except  a  few  carpets^  the  manu&ctures  of  this'  countiy  S& 
well  as  its  commerce  are  almost  annihilated.* 

Popri/drfton.]— The  population  of  this  extensive  region  has 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  10,0CX),000,  6,000,000  for  the  wes- 
tern,  and  4,000,000  for  the  eastern  party  which  composes  a 
portion  of  Candahar.  This  is  indeed  only  a  small  number  for 
so  extensive  a  space  ;'  but  no  documents  exist  that  can  serve 
as  a  basis  of  calculation. 

Political  importance  and  relations,"] — The  political  weight 
of  Persia,  once  so  preponderant  in  Asia,  and  at  various  periods 
so  formidable  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Xurks,  is 
now  annihilated.  The  kingdom  of  Candahar  has  little  to  fear 
from  any  of  its  neighbours,  and  may  probably  enlarge  itself  at 
their  expense*  This  kingdom,  either  as  an  ally  or  an  enemy, 
might  be  of  great  consideration  in  the  system  of  British  East 
India  politics,  especially  if  ever,  in  the  circle  of  human  affairs^ 
any  attempt  should  be  made  from  Europe  on  Bengal  by  the 
way  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus. 

Language,"] — ^The  Persian,  (hough  less  copious  than  the 
Arabic,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Oriental  languages 
for  strength  and  beauty ;  and  in  melody  it  yields  only  to  the 
Malay.  Of  all  the  languages  of  Asia,  the  Persian  is  regarded" 
as  the  most  adapted  to  poetry  and  every  kind  of  elegant  com- 
position. 

Liter ature.]'^lt  has  already  been  observed,  that  no  memo- 
rials of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Persians,  between  the  age 
of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Alexander,  have  been  transmitted  to  mo- 
dem times.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  literary 
monuments  of  the  age  of  the  Sassanides,  which  were  proba- 
bly for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  Mahomedan  fanatics* 
on  their  conquest  of  the  country.  One  of  the  oldest  Persian 
compositions  is  the  heroic  poem  of  Ferdusi,  entitled  Shall 
Nama,  or  the  History  of  Kings.  Sadi  is  an  excellent  and  en- 
tertaining moralist  Hafiz  is  the  Anacreon  of  the  cast :  his 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Schiras  is  held  in  great  veneration ;  and 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Fenian  manufactures  in  their  flourishing  state^ 
see  Chardin's  Trav.  ton.  4.  For  the  general  decline  of  Fereian  com- 
merce, see  Hanway'e  Trav.  passim. 
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a  splendid  copy  of  his  works  is  chained  to  his  monuTncnt.  In 
solic^sense  and  in  clearness  of  thought  and  expression  the 
Persian  writers  approach  nearer  to  the  European  standard 
than  any  of  the  other  Anatics.  Yet  their  metaphors  are  too 
frequent  and  violent  to  bear  the  classical  touch-stone  of  Greece 
apd  Rome.  An  eminent  investigator  of  Oriental  antiquities  has* 
disclosed  some  of  the  treasures  of  Persian  literature.*  But 
the  sciences  are  little  cultivated  by  the  Persians,  wh^are  Ivst 
in  superstition  and  bewildered  in  the  absurdities  of  judicial 
astrology.  The  polite  arts  are  almost  totally  neglected.  The 
educadon  of  the  Persians  is  chiefly  military  ;  but  many  of  the 
Mahomedan  priests  exercise  the  office  of  schoolmasters.! 
.  Persons,^  manners^  and  national  character.]— The  Persians", 
are  generaJly  of  a  good  stature  and  robust,  with  agreeable^ 
features  and  a  comely  countenance.  Their  com plexion>  though 
Bomewhat  tinged  with  olive,  is  tolerably  fair,  in  the  noitheni) 
but  very  dark  in  the  southern  provinces.  Black  eyes  and  eye- 
browS)  with  long  eyelashes,  are  essential  requisites  to  a  P^r* 
aian  beauty.  The  dress  of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  their  per- 
spQSt  has  a  noble  appearance.  They  shave  the  head,  but  the 
beard  is  held  sacred  and  managed  with  great  care.  I'hey  wear 
several  light  dresses  fastened  with  a  belt  and  sash,  and  often 
throw  over  all  a  long  cloak.  The  men  wear  high  crimson 
bonnets^  and  th.e  women  wrap  round  their  heads  pieces  of  silk 
of  various  colours  :  in  other  respects  the  dress  of  both  sexes 
is  nearly  similar.  Apong  the  Persians,  as  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  supper  is  the  principal  meal,  consisting 
chiefly  of  rice  boiled  with  meat,  8cc.  In  hospitality  and  polite- 
ness, the  Persians  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  nation. 
They  are  of  a  gay  disposition  and  an  excellent  genius.  Al- 
though Mahomedans  they  are  fond  of  wine.  The  late  com- 
motions have  tinged  with  cruelty  the  lational  character.] 

•  Sir  W,  Jones's  Oriental  peetr yt 

p.  79. 
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This  vMt  continent,  of  whicirso  little  is  known,  extends 
from  about  34»  30'  south  to  about  37*  north  latitude,  and  from 
I8«  west  to  B\^  east  longitude.  It  is  jmned  to  Asia  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Sties,  a  neck  of  land  sixty  or  scTcnty  miles  across 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  greatest 
part  of  Africa  has  ever  been  unknown  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  A  comparison  of  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  Edrisi, 
D*AnvilIe,  and  Rennell  suffice  to  shew  that  conjecture  stod 
theory  have  frequently  supplied  the  deficiency  of  information, 
and  that,  excepting  the  sea  coasts,  the  geography  of  Africa 
was  as  well  known  in  the  second  as  in  the  eighteenth  century.* 
The  maps  which  that  celebrated  geographer.  Major  Rennefl, 
published  in  succession,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
from  the  best  materials  that  could  be  procured,  exhibit  de- 
monstmtive  proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
variations  of  the  author's  ideas,  though  no  one  was  better  qua- 
lified for  the  inquiry.!  Until  the  travels  of  Park  and  Brown 
threw  light  on  the  subject,  the  geography  of  the  interior  part 
of  this  vast  continent  seems  to  have  been  retrograde  rather 
than  progressive.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  extended  their 
conquests  almost  in  a  direct  line  from  Tripoli,  southward 
through  Godanus,  Ferran,  Taboo,  and  Cashna  as  fiir  as  the 
Niger,f  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  thirteen  degrees  east  longi- 
tude, but  it  is  probable  that  amidst  their  attention  to  objects 

*  Ptolemy  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  second  century.  Edrisi»  the  Ara. 
Vian,  commonly  called  the  Nubian  geQg;rapber»  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
oentury»  but  in  knowledge  and  accuracy  he  seems  far  inferior  to  Ptolemy. 

t  D'Anville's  map  was  chiefly  delineated  from  Ptolemy. 

i  Pliny,  lib.  5.  cap.  4 
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df  grecter  importance,  they  soon  abandoned  those  distant  sta- 
Uoos  and  forgot  the  interior  regions  of  northern  Africa,  which 
consequently  became  a  vast  blank  in  geography.  Although 
the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  penetrated  beyond  the 
Niger,  it  is  certain,  howevtr,  that,  from  the  intelligence  com- 
jBunicated  by  the  natires,  they  had  acquired  tolerably  just 
ideas  concerning  the  Bahr-el«Abiad,  or  the  real  Nile,  and  that 
Ptolemy  had  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  interior  geogra- 
phy of  Africa,  than  has  ever  since  been  attained  in  any  age, 
till  the  travels  of  Park  and  Brown  have  tended  to  illustrale  this 
obscure  subject.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  possess- 
ed relative  to  the  coasts,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  extend- 
ea  fisriber  than  to  the  fifth  degree  of  south  latitude  on  the 
eastern,  and  on  the  western  side  to  the  fifteenth  degree  north, 
nearly  about  the  parallel  of  Cape  Verde.  The  eastern  coast 
bad,  at  some  period  between  the  seventh  and  the  fifleenlh  cen- 
turies, been  colooiaed  by  the  Arabians.  In  Che  reign  of  John  I. 
the  Portugueae  began,  under  the  patronise  of  prince  Henry^ 
to  undertake  their  voyages  of  discovery.  Their  progress  has 
already  been  related.*  It  suffices  here  to  observe,  that  the 
passage  of  the  southern  promontory,  by  Vasco  di  Oama,  wis 
^immediately  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  eastern  coast,  and 
tiie  till  then  unknown  region  of  Abyssinia.  The  chief  geo- 
graphical features  of  Africa  are  the  mountainous  ridges  of 
Atlas,  the  gpreat  central  chain,  supposed  to  pervade  this  conti- 
nent from  east  to  west,  between  the  extreme  limits  of  the  se- 
venth and  eleventh  paralles  of  north  latitude.f  the  extensive 
sandy  deserts,  the  singular  and  fertile  vale  of  Egypt,  and  the 
fivers  Nile  and  Niger.  The  chief  physical  and  moral  distino« 
tlons  of  its  inhabitants  are,  their  black  complexion,  their  per- 

•.  See  historical  view  of  Portugal. 

t  From  Park*i  Travels  and  RcnneU'fi  map  it  appears  that  the  Gambia, 
the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger  have  tlieir  source  in  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains,  in  about  11«  north  latitude.  This  chain  was  observed  by  Mr.  »ark 
as  far  as  he  penetrated  ;  and,  as  Mr  Brown  lays  down  in  his  map,  the 
mountains  of  Kumri,  from  which  the  Bahr-eUAbiad,  or  Nile,  and  the 
Bahr  Kulla,  probably  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  derives  their  sources,  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  this  range  extends  across  Hm  whole 
continent. 


petval  barbariun^^ttid  tiieit  unhappy  lot  ki  beiiifr  tHie  prty  of 
ibreigncrs,  who  from  time  immemoriAl  have  dragged  tfaem 

away  into  slavery.*  ' 

The  immeitse  deserts  of  the  interior,  the  most  disdoguish- 
ing  feature  of  African  geography,  has  giren  rise  to  a  system  i 
of  travelling  and  carryuig  on  trade  not  indeed  peculiar  to  that 
quarter  o(  the  globe ;  but  more  generally  and  more  extetisive^ 
ly  practised  than  in  any  other  part  of-  the  worki.t  As  there 
are  neither  rivers  nor  inland  seas,  the  art  and  the  advantages 
of  navigation  are  unknown  in  the  greatest  part  of  this  vast 
'  continent ;  and  the  whole  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
is  necessarily  cairied  on  by  caravans.  The  pbysicai  circnm** 
stances  of  those  sequestered  regions  produce  a  moral  feature 
not  unintei'esting  to  the  merchant  and  the  philosopher.  The 
business  of  conducting  journeys  through  immense  deserts^ 
which  insulate  the  few  cultivable  spots,  requires  peculiar 
talents  and  habit,  and  has  become  almost  the  exclusive  em-* 
ployraent  of  several  tribes,  on  whose  manners  and  characters* 
the  effects  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  life  ore  sufficiently  visible* 
The  roads  through  the  African  deserts  are  not  distinguish- 
ed  by  any  permanent  marks,  to  the  erection  of  which  many 
obstacles  exist.  In  such  places  as  afford  stones,  the  people  of 
the  caravan  sometimes  collect  a  few  large  ones,  and  rabe 
small  heaps  at  various  distances.  This  contrivance  is  found 
very  serviceable  on  their  return ;  but  in  places  where  the  sand 
is  loose  and  deep  it  becomes  impracticable*^  They  are,  there- 
fore,  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  facility  acquired  by  habit, 
of  distinguishing  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  the  appear- 

•  Tlie  Europeans  began  to  purcliase  African  slaves  in  1517.  Among 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatics  this  traffic  has  subsisted  from  time  im- 
memorial, but  not  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  number  of  slaves  au- 
nually  sold  at  Cairo,  the  principal  market*  does  not  exceed  2000.  Son- 
nini*8  Trav.  chap.  36. 

t  The  mode  of  travelling  by  caravans  is  used  in  various  parts  of  Asia, 
as  well  as  Africa ;  but  the  journeys  of  the  Asiatic  caravans  are  sliorter 
and  atteiided  with  fewer  hardships  and  difficulties.    Homroan'a  Trav. 

4  Browne's  Trav.  p.  279.  It  might  be  supposed  that  posts  of  wood 
might  be  fixed  to  distinguish  the  roads ;  but  if  we  consider  the  immense 
labour  and  expense  of  conveying  a  sufficient  qu^tity  of  timber  to  so 
great  distanccsi  such  a  measure  will  appear  almost  unprsoticahle. 


•nea^ef  oerliui  rocks,  ahd  other  characteiistae  festnres  of  na* 
iw»f  -which  are  but  little  varied.  Their  total  i^i^norance  of  the 
eompasa  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  those  rangers  of  the  de- 
serts ;  anid  their  knowledge  of  the  fixed  stars  ia  very  imper- 
fect. But*  although  they  are  little  aoquainted  with  the  numes 
of  Che  constellatioos,  they  distinguish  such  as  may  guide  their 
course  in  the  night*  Their  deviations  from  the  true  line,  how- 
ever, are  not  unfvequent  The  caravan  which  eur  author  ac- 
companied from  Egypt  to  Dar  Fur*  a  duunce  of  net  less  than 
1200  British  miles,  was  three  times  totally  at  a  loss  for  the 
roadi  although  some  of  the  people  had  ten  or  twelve  times 
performed  that  journey.  The  people  of  some  of  the  caravans 
take  a  small  stock  of  dried  meat :  others  content  themselves 
with  a  leather  bag  of  flour,  another  of  hard  baked  bread,  a 
leathern  vessel  of  hooey  or  treacle,  and  another  of  butter,  the 
quantity  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  joUr* 
ney .  Water  is  also  an  indispensable  article,  and  is  carried  in 
leather  bags,  seasoned  with  tar  or  oil,  ia  order  to  prevent  eva- 
poration; but  from  the  tar,  the  mud,  and  the  excessive  heat, 
it  ia  often  extremely  nauseous.*  These  journeys  are  perform- 
ed chiefly  with  camels,  which  are  above  all  other  animals  pa- 
tient  of  hunger  and  thirst  The  caravan  consisu  of  no  deter- 
minate number ;  that  with  which  Mr.*  Browne  tmvelled  was 
composed  of  about  50O.  Sometimes  they  do  net  exceed  200, 
and  sometimes  they  amount  to  2000,  and  carry  away  iOOO 
bead  of  alaves.  Besides  their  abstemious  mode  of  living,  the 
excessive  heats,  and  other  liardships  to  which  those  traders 
are  exposed,  they  frequently'run  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by 
the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  make  robbery  their  pro- 
fession. But  Mr.  Browne  thinks  the  danger  arising  from  the 
winds  and  moving  sands  greatly  exaggerated,  and  entirely  ex- 
plodes the  idea  of  caravans  and  armies  being  overwhelmed  by 
their  operation.t  He  judiciously  supposes,  that  if  such  assem- 
blages of  people  have  been  buried  in  the  s<inds,  it  can  only 
have  happened  after  want  of  water,  the  influence  of  a  hot  wind, 
or  other  causes  had  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  motion. 
The  number  of  men  and  animals  which  may  have  perished 

•  Browne's  Trav.  p.  283—285. 

t  l^ee  Bfewne  on  that  subject,  nbi  supra,  p.  280,  281,  282. 


tibrotigfa  such  cauflei)  and  flftenmrAi  been  fbtioM  a^vered  Mrtfll 
•and)  might  iodace  flucceedmg  tirairellers  to  believe  that  they 
had  been  overwhefaned  iti  thc«r  march,  and  thus  give  rise  t^ 
those  marvellous  nartalions.  Fttmi  what  has  already  been  saidy 
k  appears,  however^  that  the  real  hardships  and  dangers  ai^ 
snfiiciently  serious,  without  enumerating  such  as  are  imagina* 
ty,  and)  together  with  the  extent  of  those  inland  peregrina* 
tionS)  form  a  scene  of  trade  and  travelling  very  cUflPerent  fiom 
any  thing  that  Europe  exhibits.* 

The  interior  of  southern  Africa,  from  Dar  Fur,  Seennaar, 
and  Abyssinia,  to  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  is  entirely  a 
^  terra  incognita"  the  geography  of  which  is  almost  as  little 
known  as  that  of  the  lunar  regions*  The  want  of  inland  seas 
and  rivers,  a  defect  still  more  conspicuous  in  Africa  than  in 
Asia^  has,  together  with  the  extensive  sandy  deserts,  deprived 
the  different  parts  of  this  vast  continent  of  the  means  of  easy 
communication,  shut  up  the  interior  countries  from  all  inter* 
course  with  civilised  nations,  and  perpetuated  the  barbarism 
of  their  sequestered  tribes.  If  imagination  might  be  permitted 
to  figure  to  itself  the  beneficial  consequences  that  might  have 
resulted  from  a  large  central  sea,  with  extensive  branches,  or 
gulfs,  the  receptacles  of  navigable  rivers,  occupying  the  place 
of  the  sandy  deserts,  reasonable  conjecture  would  scarcely 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  geographical  circumstances  of 
Africa  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  moral  barbarism. 

The  prevalent  religions  of  Africa,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Abyssinia,  are  Mahomedanism  and  idolatry.  The  former 
seems  to  extend  over  all  the  northern  countries  as  far  as  the 
Niger,  and  the  intolerant  fanaticism  of  its  professors,  together 
with  their  commercial  jealousies,  concur  with  physical  cir- 
cumstances in  preventing  the  progress  of  European  discove- 
ry. The  various  forms,  under  which  paganism  exhibits  itself 
in  the  southern  regions,  are  subjects  too  minute  and  unim- 
portant for  moral  discussion.  Extravagant  rites  and  absurd 
ideas,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  a  general  -belief  in  the 

*  From  Aftsiut  to  Darfur  the  distance  is  not  less  than  1000  British 
miles  ;  from  Tunis  to  Tombuctoo  it  exceeds  1300  British  miles.  Many 
of  the  other  routes  are  also  of  great  length.  See  D'Anviile's  map  and 
the  map  given  in  Browne's  Travels. 
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poller  o^nUohcqAt  ve  the  geaeml  cbameteristiciu  A  mem 
important  subject  of  pbyiical  iovefttigatioa  is  the  black  com«> 
plenoDi  which)  with  aeyeral  variatioDs  of  fettturo^  occufMes  a 
If ide  exteot  of  Utkude  quite  acfoaa  the  cootinent  But  an  at* 
tempt  to  explain  thia  phamomenon  would  require  a  diasertv 
tion  too  long  for  adnuasioa  in  this  place>  and  at  last  could  not 
reajch  beyond  conjecture.  The  honid  system  of  the  slave 
trade,  under  the  oppression  of  which  the  Africans  have  so 
long  and  so  severely  groaned,  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of 
those  parts  which  are  more  particularly  the  theatre  of  this 
unnatural  traffic. 
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CHAP.  I. 

SitQation..^£ztent...»Boumlarie8 Face  of  tbe  Countt7.^..MottntAint«... 

Rivers Canals L.ake8......Miiieralogy...«Jtfineral  Waters.. ...SoiL... 

Climate Ve^table  Production8.....Zoology .....Natural  Curiosities^.. 

Antiquities  and  Artificial  Curiosities. 

£oYPT>  extending  from  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  about 
32^  north  latitude,  and  from  28^  to  36^  east  longitude^  is 
about  500  geogmphical  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  250  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  This  extent,  however, 
is  merely  nominal,  the  habitable  part  of  the  upper  Egypt  be- 
ing only  a  narrow  vale,  running  through,  the  whole  length 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  twenty-five  miles,  and  often  not  more 
than  nine  miles  in  breadth,  which,  together  with  the  Delta, 
does  not  form  an  area  of  more  than  1 8,900,  or  at  the  highest 
computation  to  20,250  square  miles.*  All  the  rest  of  the 
country,  except  those  small  and  insulated  spots  in  the  western 
deserts  called  Oasis,  consists  only  of  barren  sands,  almost  to- 
tally desdtute  of  vegetation  and  water.  The  boundaries  of 
Egypt  are  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  south  and  the  west  the  deserts  of  Nubia 
and  Africa. 

The  Oasis  of  Sieva  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This 
ferule  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  desert,  is  about  six  miles 

*  D'^nvitle  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  24.    Pauw's  Qecherches,  torn. 
Savary  computes  the  cultivated  part  of  £gypt  at  19,000  square  mileB, 
8j000  for  the  Delu»  and  11,000  for  Upper  £gypt«  torn.  1  and  2. 
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long  and  four  and  a  half  in  breadth.  A  great  proportion  of  it 
is  covered  with  date  trees,  and  it  produces  rice,  w^ieat,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits.  The  climate  is  hot,  the  water  bad,  and 
the  air  apparently  unhcalthfui,  as  strangers  are  often  affected 
with  agues  and  malignant  fevers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  Oasis  of  Sieva,  are  governed  by  Sheiks  elected  by  the  pco-* 
pie,  and  possessing  very  little  authority.  This  sequestered 
spot,  notwithstanding  its  contracted  limits,  is  frequently  the 
scat  of  factions  and  of  intestine  war.»  Mr,  Browne  here  dis- 
covered a  building,  consisting  of  a  single  apartment  thirty-two 
feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  built 
of  massy  stones  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  pyramids, 
anil  corensd  originally  with  six  large  and  solid  blocks,  reach- 
ing from  one  wall  to  the  other.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
emblematical  figures  and  hieroglyphical  characters,  and  the 
building  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  much  larger  than 
at  present.  Although  Sieva  seems  exactly  to  correspond  witk 
tlie  supposed  situation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  and 
although  this  edifice  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and  of  great  anti- 
quity, Mr.  Browne  appears  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  remains  of 
tliat  celebrated  fune.f  M.  Rennell,  however,  after  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  subject,  docs  not  hesitate  to  believe  that 
Sieva  is  the  true  Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  the  structure  observ- 
ed by  Mr.  Browne  a  fragment  of  the  temple.| 

Face  of  the  countrt/.'] — The  face  of  the  habitable  part  of 
Egypt  is  uniformly  level.  The  Delta  and  the  district  around 
Alexandria,  the  former  celebrated  for  its  fcrtilily  and  its  in- 
undated meadows  and  fields,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  sandy 
sterility,  present  an  uniform  plain  of  vast  extent,  while  the 
narrowness  of  the  vale  above  Cairo  pervaded  by  the  Nile,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  by  precipitous  rocks  or  sandy  moun- 
tains, affords  a  greater  variety  of  scenery.  The  appearance  of 
Egypt  during  the  inundation,  has,  in  general,  been  too  po- 
etically delineated,  the  picture  being  applicable  only  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Delta.  In  general  the  country  is  irrigated  by 
iTicans  of  canals  and  machines. 

*  See  Browne's  description  of  the  Oasis  of  Sicv.^,  Trav,  p.  25,  8tc. 
t  Browne's  Trav.  p.  30,  31. 
I  ReimeU's  Gcog.  of  Herodot.  sect.  21. 
VOL.  v.  18 


Moim/atn J.}— The  ooly  mountains  of  Egypt  ar^  tt^oic  whkh 
range  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  in  some  places  ^7 
proaching  close  to  the  river^  in  others  receding  to  diffecent 
distances.*  They  are  not  of  a  great  elevationi  but  most  of 
them  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  many  of  them  are  porphy«> 
rous  and  granite.  On  the  road  across  the  desert  from  the  Nilo 
to  Cossir,  the  lofty  and  rugged  rocks  of  granite  and  porpbyiy. 
have  a  magnificent  and  terrific  appearance.f  The  red  granite 
appears  in  abundance,  and  huge  rocks  of  porphyry,  both  red 
^nd  green,  are  seen  on  every  side.  Akibaster  is  also  met  with 
in  some  places.  Here  is  also  found  the  beautiful  green  marblo^ 
with  white  and  dark  spots,  known  by  the  name  of  Verde  An* 
Uco.  In  fine,  this  part  of  the  desert  of  Thebids  displays  a 
treasure  of  marbles  that  astonishes  the  spectator.^  That  ju- 
dicious and  observing  traveller,  Mr.  Browne,  supposes  this 
road  to  Cossir  to  have  been  cut  and  levelled  by  human  labour^ 
and  that  the  immense  excavations  have  furnished  the  marble 
for  all  the  obelisks,  columns,  and  other  monuments  of  that  ma- 
teriiil,  in  every  part  of  £gypt.$  These  opinions,  however,  are 
contradicted  by  another  not  less  accurate  observer,  who  doe^ 
not  believe  that  any  part  of  the  road  has  been  cut  through  the 
rocks  by  human  industry.  «<  If,"  says  he,  "  the  opinion,  that 
of  the  road  from  the  Nile  to  Cossir  is  wholly,  or  in  part,  a 
work  ofart,  had  any  need  of  refutation,  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  to  mention  the  multiplicity  of  those  roads,  all  equally  com" 
modious,  in  order  to  prove  its  inconsistency ."||  The  same 
author  also,  does  not  imagine  that  any  considerable  part  of  the 
ancient  monuments,  particularly  the  ponderous  obelisks,  &c« 
had  been  brought  from  that  quarter,  as  he  asserts,  that  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  may  be  found  much 
nearer  the  Nile.Y  The  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  of  Egypt,  are  chiefly  of  a  calcareous  kind  of  sand  stone^ 
or  what  is  commonly  called  freestone.    Of  this  sort  of  stone 

•  Norden's  Trav.  in  Kgypt  passini.  f  Browne's  Trav.  p.  156. 

X  Ibid.  p.  157.  i  Ibid,  and  append.  No.  3^ 

II  M.  de  Roziere,  Mem.  torn,  3.  p.  36S. 

^  Pliny  Miys  these  immenae  blocks  were  fimiished  by  the  moantaina  of 
Syene,  and  conveyed  down  the  Nile.    Pliny,  Ub.  36.  cap.  8  and  9. 


the  pyramids  jire  gencralty  constnictedy  and  the  lerel  rock  od 
irtnch  they  stand  Is  Xyf  the  sVlbstance. 

Rir<»r*.]— The  Nile  is  the  only  river  of  Egypt,  and  per- 
vades the  whole  length  of  the  country  from  south  to  north. 
As  it  receives  no  other  streams  in  passing  through  Egypt*  nor 
even  through  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  it  does  gradually  increase 
hi  magnitude  like  the  most  of  other  large  rivers.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile,  and  its  general  depth 
about  two  fathoms.*  It  abounds  with  fish,  particularly  salmon 
and  eeli,  and  it  has  from  the  remotest  antiquity  been  famous 
for  its  crocodiles.  That  tremendous  monster,  however,  is  only 
found  in  the  tipper  Egypt,  and  even  there  seems  to  be  less 
frequent  than  formerly.    *The  annual  swelling  and  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility,  and  ^hich  was 
once  regai*ded  as  an  inexplicable  phenomenon,  is  now  well 
known  to  proceed  from  the  periodical  rains  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions, where  that  river  takes  its  rise.  The  water  is  generally 
muddy,  and  when  the  flood  is  at  the  height  it  becomes  of  a 
dirty  red  colour.f    The  Abyssinian  ridns  comtnence  in  April. 
About  the  I7th  of  June  the  river  begins  to  rise,  and  in  Au- 
gust it  overflows  its  banks.    The  month  of  August,  or  in  that 
of  September,  it  attains  to  its  greatest  heit^ht.f     The  Nile 
Irater  is  asserted  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  for  drinking, 
being  exceedingly  fight  and  wholesome,  and  far  preferable  to 
that  of  any  spring  or  fountain.     It  never  becomes  putrid,  nor 
shews  any  signs  of  fermentation.    It  may  be  kept  in  a  vessel 
fbr  any  length  of  time  without  deterioration,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous cisterns  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  it  is  kept  during  the 
whole  year.     This  wonderful  river,  which  shews  in  what  va. 
rious  modes  the  Creator  of  all  tan  provide  for  the  inhabitants 
of  different  parts  of  the  globe,  is  the  great  support  of  existence 
in  Egypt.    Without  that  advantage  the  whole  country  would 
be  an  uninhabitable  desert. 

•  Brownest  Thir.  in  Egypt,  8tc.  p.  144, 300  yards  wide  at  Thebes,  but 
he  says  its  gwatest  breadth  is  one  third  of  a  mile.    Trav.  p.  70. 

t  Browne's  Travels,  p.  70.  Antes  says,  that  he  could  never  perceive 
any  thing:  of  tbls  red  eokmr,  and  that  the  water  la  rather  of  a  blackish 
brown,  p.  75,  Cknnpare  AMei,  p.  67,  with  Mailiet,  Inscription  de  Egypt, 
Leth.  p.  11,  and  Pocock  Descrip.  of  the  East,  vol.  4. 

I  Antes  Observat  on  Egypt,  p.  76,  ibid. 


Canals.'] — The  canaU  of  Egypt  bare  in  sM  ^ee  be/en  nume^ 
rous.  Formerly  several  of  them  were  navigable,  especially 
the  famous  canal  of  Alexandria,  once  the  means  of  a  vast  com* 
mercial  intercourse  between  that  city  and  the  Kile.  At  pre- 
sent the  canals  of  Egypt  serve  for  iUtie  other  purpose  thaa 
that  of  irrigation. 

Lakes^l^^Thc  northern  parts  of  Egypt  present  several 
Ibkes  of  considerable  extent.  The  lake  Mareotis  to  the  south 
of  Alexandria  is  now  almost,  if  not  wholly  dry.*  The  Birket- 
el-Kurun  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Moeris  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy ;  but  late  travellers  rather  imagine  the  canal  of 
Bathen  to  be  the  artificial  Mceris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.t 
In  neither  case,  however,  will  it  be  found  possible  to  reconcile 
the  extravagant  tales  of  the  ancients  with  modern  experience4 
The  Natron  lakes  supply  the  substance  of  that  name,  which  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  barilla. § 

J/i;iCT-«/o^^.}— The  mineralogy  of  Egypt  is  a  barren  sub- 
ject. This  ancient  country  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  pro- 
duced any  kind  of  metals.  Its  porphyry,  granite,  and  various 
marbles,  are  its  most  celebrated  fossils.  It  was  once  famed 
for  its  excellent  emeralds,||  but  the  mines  have  not  for  a  long 
time  been  worked,  and  their  situation  is  now  unknown.  No 
mineral  waters  have  been  heard  of  in  Egypt,  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  mineral  substances. 

Soil.'] — ^The  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  so  famed  in  all  ages  for 
its  amazing  fertility,  that  any  thing  said  on  the  subject  must 
now  be  considered  as  a  useless  repetition.  It  may,  however) 
be  observed,  that  it  appears  to  have  originally  been  formed  by 
the  mud  of  the  Nile,  when  the  surface  of  the  country  was  low- 
er than  at  present,  as  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  has 
been  gi*adually  raised  by  successive  inundations.  It  is  in  ge- 
neral a  pure  black  mould  of  a  tenacious  and  unctious  nature, 
free  from  stones,  and  so  rich  as  to  require  no  manure.^     For 

*  Baldwin's  Recollections,  p.  203. 

t  Browne's  Trav.  p.  181.  J  Denon's  Trtv.  vol.  3.  p.  3S3. 

(  For  a  description  of  the  Natron  lakes,  see  Browne's  Travels^  P- 
59,  &c. 
II  Pliny,  lib.  37.  cap.  5. 
f  Flora  Eg}  ptiaca  ap.  Browne's  Travels,  appendix  No.  4. 
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the  cnldvalioii  of  cucumbers  alone  pigeons'  dung  is  applied* 
The  lower  grounds  receive  the  inundation  without  aitificial 
means,  and  the  trees  are  the  only  edifices  seen  above  water. 
In  other  parts  the  water  is  conducted  through  innumera.  ' 
bie  canals,  formed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  pervade  the 
whole  country.  Many  tracts  now  sterile  and  "deserted,  were 
evidently  once  covered  with  grain  and  other  productions.*  It 
is  universally  allowed  that  the  sands  brought  from  the  desert 
by  the  winds,  are  continually  making  encroachments  on  the 
fertile  part  of  the  country .f  From  the  umea,  therefore^  of 
the  first  Pharaohs,  not  only  the  surface  of  Egypt  has  been  con- 
stantly rising,  and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  its  soil  in  all  pro- 
bability gradually  declining,  but  the  extent  of  the  fertile  tract 
has  also  been  diminuhed. 

CVimoife.]— The  climate  of  Egypt  is  excessively  hot  from 
March  to  November ;  dui*ing  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  tempo- 
rate.f  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted,  that  rain  never  falls 
in  the  upper  Egypt.  Mr.  Browne  met  with  a  shower  on  the 
29th  of  October,  between  Thebes  and  Syene.$  Denon  in 
speaking  of  Tentyra,  says,  "it never  rains  in  this  climate."  At 
Cophtus,  however,  he  met  with  a  storm  of  wind  and  sand,  mix- 
ed with  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  and  says,  that  a  vast  quan- 
tity otrain  had  fallen  in  the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.ll  Rain,  however,  is  so  seldom  seen  in  upper  Egyfft, 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  rare  phacnomenon.  All  authors 
and  travellers  agree,  that  rain  falls  but  seldom  at  Cairo,  and 
that  further  to  the  southward  it  is  very  uncommon.1[  But  al- 
though this  be  the  case  in  the  vale  of  Egypt,  it  appears  that  the 
mountains  of  the  Thebaid,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  heavy  rains.**  A  writer  who  resid- 
ed twelve  years  in  Egypt,  and  consequently  must  have  bceh 

*  Flora  Eg^yptisca  ap.  Browne*8  Travek,  appendix  No.  4. 
t  Dcnon'i  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  344,  345, 370.  vol.  2.  p.  4.    The  same  obser- 
vation is  made  by  Satary,  by  Irvine,  and  almost  all  other  travellers. 
\  Browne^s  Trav.  p.  150. 
4  Denon's  Trav.  voL  1.  p.  66. 
II  Denon'8  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  339,  330. 
%  Antes  Observationa  on  Egypt. 
**  Denon's  Trav.  abi  Mipra. 
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better  acquainted  with  the  climate  than  any  cilrsoiy  traveller  J 
informs  us,  that  on  an  average,  the  whole  quantity  of  rain  that 
fells  in  a  year  at  Cairo,  could  not  be  reckoned  equivalent  to  a 
rain  of  an  hour's  duration ;  but  that  in  the  month  of  N"ov#m- 
bcr,  1771,  there  were  heavy  showers,  accpmpanied  with  some 
tliunder  and  lightning  during  five  succesuve  nights.*  In  the 
winter  months  heavy  rains  often  fall  in  the  Delta,  within  about 
half  a  degree  of  the  coast ;  but  even  in  that  part  there  is  scarce- 
ly ever  any  rain  in  the  summer.  Sometimes  there  are  storms 
on  the  coast,  but  they  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  so  violent 
as  in  more  northerly  latitudes.  During  the  summer  the  north 
wind  generally  predominates  quite  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  vale  of  Egypt.f  The  south  wind  sometimes  blows  iii 
the  winter,  and  has  always  a  disagreeable  effect  oh  the  human 
frame,  producing  a  sort  of  heaviness  and  languor-  In  win- 
ter the  wind  is  colder  and  more  penetrating  than  that  from  the 
north  5  but  after  the  middle  of  February  it  grows  hot ;  and 
when  it  happens  to  blow  in  the  summer,  it  seems,  from  its 
heat,  to  i^sue  from  a  fumace.t  It  would  be  tedious  to  co!- 
Icct  all  that  has  been  said  by  travellers  and  writers  on  the  cli- 
mate of  Egypt ;  but  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  their  re- 
marks, as  well  as  from  its  geographical  position  and  topogra- 
phical situation,  it  may  easily  be  collected  that  next  to  its  diy- 
ness,  heat  is  the  most  predominant  characteristic,  especially  in . 
the  Thebais.§ 
^  In  this  place  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
different  opinions  of  authors  relative  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
Egyptian  elimate.  The  plague  has,  Ull  of  late,  been  consi- 
dered as  indigenous  in  this  country.  Our  countryman,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  misled  by  the  errors  of  the  ancients',  has  adopted  this 

•  Antes  Observat.  on  Egypt,  p.  95.  See  the  moat  accurate  rexnarki  on 
the  climale  of  Egypt  io  Antes,  p.  89  to  105. 

t  Antea  Observat.  on  Egj^t  p.  91. 

I  Denon  gives  a  terriBc  descriptioa  of  the  hurricanes  ftom  the  dea^tf 
Trav.p.326to330.  -«««. 

$  Denon  says,  chat  in  the  month  of  March  the  heat  was  so  Intense  at 
Thebes,  that  hh  feet  were  scorched  through  his  8boe»,  and  that  Atoiies 
could  scarcely  be  handled,  being  like  biiming  coals.     TVav.  f^  2. 

p»  2V1« 
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•pmioD :  ^  £|grpt.and  Ethiopia/'  says  he^  "have  been  sligma* 
Uzed  ia  every  age  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  tbo 
plague.    In  a  damp«  bot>  stignating  air»  this  African  fever  is 
generated  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,"  &c.f 
This  assertionf  however,  appears  entirely  erroneous.  The  his- 
torian se^ms  indeed  to  prove,  from  the  testimony  of  various 
authors,  that  the  plague  which  so  di;eadfully  depopubted  tho 
^rtb^  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Delta,  near  the  Pelusian  bank  of  the  Nile.t     From  the 
most  accurate  modern  inquiries^  however,  it  appears  that  the 
plague  is  not  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  that  it  is  always  intro- 
duced  into  that  country  from  Constantinople  or  Smyrna.  By  a 
series  of  judicious  remarks,  Mr.  Antes  seems  to  prove  that 
this  dreadful  disoider  does  not  proceed  from  any  corruption  in 
the  air,  that  it  is  communicated  solely  by  contact^and  that  con- 
sequently persons  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  houses^and 
avoiding  the  touch  of  any  thing  infected,  may  live  without  dan* 
gcr  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  where  the  plague  is  making  the 
greatest  ravages.    From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  pro- 
ceed fit)m  the  air,  nor  be  endemial  to  any  climate,     Melan* 
choly  experience  also  proves  that  no  country  is  exempt  fi-om 
its  attacks.  A  person  may  have  this  dreadful  malady  any  oura« 
ber  of  times.     Mr.  Antes  knew  one  who  died  of  the  seventh 
attack.    But  what  appears  the  most  extraordinary  is,  that  the 
extrei)nes  both  of  heat  and  cold  are  totally  adverae  to  its  pro- 
l^ress.     In  Constantinople  it  is  commonly  suspended,  and  al- 
ways much  mitigated  by  the  cold  in  winter ;  and  in  Cairo  it  is 
quite  extirpated  by  the  heats  of  summer.^   After  the  34th  of 
June,  the  plague,  how  violent  soever  may  have  been  its  ravages, 
ceases  in  Egypt.J  After  that  day  there  is  seldom  an  instance  of 
any  attack  of  that  disorder.    Some  have  attributed  this  to  the 
overfbwing  of  the  Nile  ;  but  Mr«  Antes  shews,  from  authen- 
tic facts,  that  any  extraordinary  degree  of  heat,  even  at  an  ear- 

*  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  43. 

t  See  the  numerous  authorities  quoted  by  Gibbon,  ubi  supra.  Gibbon 
seems  to  rely  much  on  Dr.  Mead,  whose  treatise  on  the  plague  I  have 
jiot  seen*  Browne,  however,  says,  that  Mead  traces  the  origin  of  the 
plague  to  Ethiopia,  where  it  was  never  known  to  exist.    Tpsv.  p.  370. 

J  Antes  Observat  p.  45.— Browne's  Trav.  p.  369. 

$  Antes  Observat.  p.  43. 
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Her  season,  produces  a  similar  effect*  The  ophthalmia,  which 
often  terminates  in  total  blindness,  seems  chiefly  to  be  caused 
by  the  fine  sand  floating  in  the  air,  and  perhaps  still  more  by 
exposure  to  the  nocturnal  dews,  and  by  sleeping  on  the 
ground.t  It  appears,  indeed,  that  many  of  tlie  disorders 
which  prevail  in  Egypt  arise  from  an  incautious  exposure  to 
cold  after  excessive  heat.  Antes  even  observes,  that  as  the 
climate  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  regular,  so  it  is  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants frequently  attsdn  to  the  age  of  100  years.} 

Vegetable  productions^ — The  inundated  plains  of  the  Delta 
supply  abundance  of  nourriture  for  cattle  ;  and  the  cultivated 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  not  less  productive  of 
grain.  Egypt  and  Sicily  were  esteemed  the  gi^anaries  of  an- 
cient Rome,  when  that  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  teemed 
with  an  immense  population  :  and  until  the  Saracen  conquest, 
the  numerous  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  supplied 
witli  grain  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Alexandria.  But  Egypt  is 
no  longer  cultivated  with  the  same  skill  and  assiduity  as  un- 
der the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans.§  At  the 
end  of  October  the  lands  become  gradually  dry ;  the  lower 
grounds  about  a  month  later.  They  are.  then  ploughed  and 
cross-ploughed.  Wheat  and  barley  are  then  sown.  Rye  and 
oats  are  unknown.  Barley  is  ripe  in  the  end  of  February  : 
wheat  at  the  end  of  March.  To  the  corn-harvest,  succeeds 
that  of  garden  herbs :  and  after  these,  cucumbers  and  banica. 
As  no  respite  is  allowed  to  the  land,  so  no  space,  however 
small,  is  suffered  to  remain  uncultivated.  Even  the  beds  of 
the  canals  are  transformed  into  gardens.||     <«Tbe  common  in- 

*  Antes  Observat  p.  44. 

t  Browne's  Travels,  p.  361  to  366.— -Antes  Observat.  p.  103. 

X  Antes,  p.  89.  Moses,  however,  threatened  the  Israelites,  in  case  of 
their  disobedience,  with  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  would  excite 
a  suspicion  that  the  country  was,  in  his  day,  reckoned  unhealthful ;  and 
the  botch  of  Eg3rpt,  which  he  mentions,  excites  an  idea  of  the  plague. 

§  Maillet  Descrip.  de  TEgypt,  lib.  1. 

II  Flora  Egyptlaca.  ap«  Browne.  Appen.  No.  4.  This,  however,  must 
be  understood  only  of  some  particular  places,  as  the  decrease  of  popula- 
tion confirms  the  general  evidence  of  historians  and  travellers  on  the  de- 
cline of  Egyptian  agriculture. 
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crease  is  aevcnteen  for  one.  WJieat  produces  ten  Md :  barn 
ley  fifteen.  The  rich  product  is  therefore  the  result  of  the 
crops  being lontinued. without  interruption,  and  not  of  the  ex- 
traordinary raultiplication  of  the  grain."  The  Delia  produces 
abundance  of  rice  of  the  beat  quality.  Egypt,  eapecially  the 
Thebaid,  produces  great  plenty  of  the  finest  flax,  as  well  as 
abundance  of  wheat.*  Tl^e  Egyptian  onions,  the  best  in  the 
world,  have  been  famous  from  the  time  of  the  egress  of  the 
Israelites,  and  at  this  day  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  with 
all  classes  of  the  people. t 

The  various  kinds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  and  gourds,  are 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  compose  an  important  pait 
of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  exquisite  fruits  of 
southern  Europe,  such  as  the  almond,  the  orange,  the  pome- 
granate, the  fig,  the  peach,  &c.  are  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  sugar-cane  is  also  plentifully  produced.  But  the 
date  is  the  principal  object  of  Egyptian  agriculture.  The  trees 
are  generally  planted  about  eighteen  feet  asunder.  When  ten* 
der,  they  are  covered  with  mats ;  and  about  the  seventh  year 
they  produce  fruitf  The  papyras,  Cftmous  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  no  longer  adorns  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  but  the 
lotus,  or  water  lily,  of  a  pure  white»  or  coerulean  blue,  which, 
OH  the  retreat  of  the  inundation,  covers  all  the  canals  and  shal- 
low pools,  enlivens  the  Egyptian  landscape.  Among  the 
trees,  the  sycamore,  which  grows  with  vigour  even  on  the 
sandy  frontiers  of  the  desert,  is  valuable  for  its  fruit  as  well  as 
its  depth  of  shade^  The  cypress  overshades  the  Jburial- 
grounds.  In  Upper  Eg}'pt,  the  tamarisk  grows  to  great  per. 
fection,  and  to  an  enormous  size.^  The  pistachia,  and  theOri- 
ental  plane,  adorn  the  shores  of  the  Delta;  and,  as  well  as  the 
date,  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  towns.  The 
constant  repetition  of  these,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria,  becomes  tedious ;  but  around  Rosetta,  or  as  it  is 
now  called  by  the  Arabs,  Raschid,  the  orange  groves  present 
an  agreeable  variety.  The  total  absence  of  woods  is  a  peculiar 

•  Browne's  Trav.  p.  135.        f  ll^'d.  p.  136.        X  I^'»d.  Appen.  No.  4. 
$  Denon  ipeaks  of  a  tamarisk  of  an  enormous  size  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
*llilc,  in  Upper  Eg^pt    Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  99. 
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feature  in  the  aspect  of  this  country.  Either  from  the  liatut^ 
of  the  soil  and  climate^  or  what  is  more  likely,  from  the  early 
progress  and  assiduous  pursuit  of  agriculture,  £gypt  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  destitute  of  what  is  properly  called  timber. 
Wood,  indeed,  ii  of  less  use  in  Egypt  than  in  many  otHer 
countries,  as  little  has  ever  been  used  in  their  buildings  ;  and 
the  beat  of  the  climate  renders  only  a  small  quantity  of  fuel 
necessary. 

Zooiogtf*yi-^'Tht  Egyptian  horses  are  excellent,  the  breed 
being  undoubtedly  introduced  from  Arabia.  The  asses  are 
dso  large  and  fine  animals.  On  these  the  Christians  ride, 
being  not  permitted  to  mount  on  horseback.  Egypt  also 
Abounds  in  homed  cattle,  mostly  black,  of  which  great  num* 
bers  are  employed  in  working  the  machines  for  watering  the 
ground.  That  useful  animal,  the  camel,  if  not  a  native,  is  at 
least  naturalized  In  Egypt.  Dogs  are  exceedingly  numerous* 
They  are  not  entertained  in  the  houses,  but  constantly  prowl 
about  in  the  streets j  having  no  owners,  and  may  therefore 
more  properly  be  classed  among  wild  than  domestic  animals  \ 
but  cats,  which  are  also  in  great  numbers,  are  well  treated. 
Among  the  wild  animdls  may  be  reckoned  the  hyena,  the  jackal, 
and  several  others.  The  gazelle  is  also  not  uncommon,  espe- 
cially in  the  Upper  Egypt^  In  regard  to  volatiles,  the  coun* 
try  abounds  with  pigeons  and  poultry.  The  mode  of  hatching 
chickens  in  ovens,  without  incubation,  has  been  minutely  de* 
■cribed  by  numerous  travellers,  and,  among  others,  with  gre« 
perspicuity  by  Mr,  Browne.*  Among  the  wild  volatiles,  the 
ibis  WM  particularly  noted  by  the  ancients  ;  but  it  seems  now 
to  have  deserted  the  country,  as  it  is  no  longer  seen  by  modern 
travellers. 

Naturid  ^rtr/MiTffes.]— The  principal  natural  curiosities  of 
JEgypt,  are  its  singular  topography,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
soil  and  climate.  The  whole  assemblage  of  these  give  a'pe- 
tuliar  appearance  to  ah  Egyptian  landscape. 

AntiqiHies.y^Tht  artificial  curiosities  of  this  celebrated 
country,  consisting  of  its  stupendous  i^mains  of  antiquit)*,  form 
^  copious  subject^  which  has  already  occupied  volumes  of  de*- 

•  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  «3. 


9fin9timu    NofthiQg  therefore  caa  kere  be  expectedrbut  auch 
a  glance  at  these  monumenta  of  art|  aa  may  excite  a  kind  of 
geoprai  idea.of  their  magDi&cence,  and  of  the  grandeur^  an* 
cieot  Egypt    Any  attempt  even  to  exhibit  in  a  catalefue  aU 
the  monuments  of  Egyptian  greatness,  which  are  found  from 
Alexander  to  Syrene>  would  lead  to  a  tedious  proUxity,  and 
tbey  are  all  described  by  numerous  travellers*  •  The  chief 
monuments  to  be  seen  in  any  degree  of  perfection  at  Alexan« 
dria»  are  Pompey's  piilar»  and  Cleopatra's  needle,  names  which 
seem  to  be  imposed  with  little  propriety.    The  former  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  emi)eror 
Severus,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  ;* 
and  a  late  traveller  seems  inclined  to  curtail  its  antiquity >  by 
assigning  its  erection  to  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperors^ 
or  ;even  of  the  caliphs.f     These  differences  of  opinion  only 
serve  to  shew  the  uncertainty  of  antiquarian  research.     The 
pyramids  have  been  so  often  described »  that  the  theme  has 
tecome  obsolete.     I  may  briefly  say,  that  the  largest  of  these 
•normous  masses  is  near  500  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
The  base,  each  side  of  which  is  equal  to  its  sloping  height,  is 
an  exact  square  of  660  feet,  and  consequently  covers*ten  acres 
4>f  ground.     The  top,  which  to  a  spectator  appears  as  a  point, 
xa  a  platform  of  sixteen  feet  square.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
incrustcd  with  marble,  but  that  covering  b  now.  stripped  off, 
«nd  it  presents  a  rugged  surface.^  The  purpose  for  which  these 
monstrous  piles  of  stone  have  been  heaped  together,  haa  ex* 
cited  some  dispute  among  tlie  learned.    The  greatest  part  of 
antiquaries  and  travellers  have  considered  then^  as  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Pharaohs.     Mr.  Bryant,  however,  supposes 
them  to  have  been  solar  temples.$    And  Mr.  Gabb,  in  an  in* 
genious  treatise,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Memphis,  with  the  sarcophagus,  or  granite  chest,  haa 
been  solely  designed  as  a  perpetual  standard  of  linear  measure*!! 
It  ia  not  here  a  place,  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the  preba* 
Ulities  attached  to  these  different  opinions.    Denon  seems  ta^ 

•  Dr.  White's  Egypliacs,  ap.  Browne's  Trav.  p.  6. 

t  Iknon*t  Trav.  voL  1.  p.  99. 

i  Maillet  Dasorip.  de  Tfigypt,  p.  334»  &e. 

§  Bryant's  Analys.  Ancient  Mythol.  vol\  3.  p.  530. 

fl  Gabb.  Fin.  Pyramid. 
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wave  all  inquiry  or  conjecture  on  tha  subject,  and  tays^  tiiai 
botii  the  date  of  these  monuments^  and  the  object  of  their  con-^ 
struci^n,  are  lost  in  the  night  of  past  ages.*  He  also  observes, 
that  i4l<^annot  too  muph  admire  the  accuracy  of  the  pyraniidel 
structure,  and  the  permanency  secured  by  their  form  and  con« 
struction.f     The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Tentyra  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  scientific  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen 
in  those  regions,  being,  of  all  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the 
most  perfect  in  point  of  execution,  and  apparently  constructed 
in  the  happiest  periods  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     Every  thing 
in  this  superb  structure  is  important-— >every  thing  interesting, 
as  well  as  highly  finished.     The  coelestial  planisphere,  whicb 
adorns  the  ceiling,  clearly  indicates  the  astronomical  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  all  the  hieroglyphics,  besides 
being  admirably  executed^  evidently  relate  to   scientific  ob- 
jects4    But  of  ail  the  Egyptian  ruins,  the  stupendous  monu« 
mcnts  of  Thebes,  from  iheir  number,  their  colossal  magnitude, 
and  the  wide  extent  over  which  they  are  spread,  strike  the 
spectator  with  the  greatest  astonishment ;  and,  in  connection 
with  ancient  fame,  excite  the  most  sublime  ideas.    This  aban- 
doned place,  whei*e  are  seen  the  most  magnificent  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur,  surrounded  with  barbarism,  enveloped  in 
the  veil  of  mystery,  and  the  obscurity  of  ages,  impresses  the 
mind,  as  Denon  says,  with  such  gigantic  phantoms,  that  the 
whole  French  army,  which  marched  into  Upper  Egypt,  *<  sud- 
denly, and  with  one  accord,  stood  in  amazement  at  the  sight 
of  iis  scattered  ruins."$    A  critical  account  of  those  stupen- 
dous monuments  of  the  earliest  ages,  which  have  employed 
so  many  learned  pens  and  ingenious  pencils,  will  not  here  be 
expected.     In  this  cursory  sketch  of  nations,  such  a  glance 
must  *sufi]C6  as  may  give  some  general  idea  of  this  ancient 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  so  universally  celebrated,  but  so  little 
known.     ^^  The  situation  of  Thebes"  says  Denon,  <«  is  as  fine 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  and  the  immense  extent  of  its  ruins, 
convinces  the  spectator  that  fame  has  not  magnified  its  size ; 
for  the  diameter  of  Egypt  not  being  sufficient  to  contain  it, 

•  Denon's  Trav.  vol.  1.  p,  256.  f  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  271. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  312  to  319.— vol  3.  p.  4  to  8. 
S  Ibid,  vol  2.  p.  84. 
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its  tiKMMM&eDts  reftt  upon  the  two  chains  of  mountauM,  whicli 
are  contiguous,  whilst  lis  tombs  occupy  the  valleys  towards 
the  west,  far  on  into  the  desert.  Four  large  bamleU  divide 
smoDgst  them  the  remains  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Thebes ;  whilst  the  nver,  by  the  sinuosity  of  its  course,  seems 
still  proud  of  flowing  among  its  ruins.''*  The  principal  of 
these  are,  first,  the  great  temple  of  Kamac,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  pai*allelogram  of  a  vast  extent,  with  a  colonnade  at  each 
extremity,  and  the  massy  columns  and  walls  covered  with  hie. 
rogiyphics,  a  work  of  stupendous  labour.f  This  immense 
temple,  now  in  ruins,  requires  half  an  hour  to  walk  round  ix4 
All  that  remains  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  is  a 
small  sanctuary.  Of  the  100  columns  of  the  portico  alone, 
the  smallest  are  seven  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  largest  twelve 
In  diameter.  Besides  this,  there  is  also  another,  as  well  as 
numerous  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  other  ruins  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile.  On  the  west  side  are  large  colossal  statues 
of  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  high ;  the  remains  of  a  large  temple, 
with  excavations  in  the  rock ;  the  magnificent  edifice  called 
the  palace  of  Memnon,  the  columns  and  walls  covered  with 
hieroglyphics;  and  the  celebrated* caverns,  known  as  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thebes,  which  have  been 
visited  by  Pocock  and  Denon,  and  accurately  delineated,  as 
well  as  minutely  described  by  both  these  travellers, $  A  Uite 
traveller  of  our  own  country,  in  speaking  of  Thebes,  says, 
<^  The  massy  and  magnificent  forms  of  the  ruins  that  remain 
of  ancient  Thebes,  must  inspire  every  intelligent  spectator 
with  awe  and  admiration.  Diffused  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
their  extent  confirms  the  classical  observations ;  and  Homer's 
animated  description  rushes  into  the  memory.  These  vene* 
rable  ruins,  probably  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  extend  for 
about  three  leagues  in  length  along  the  Nile.  East  and  west 
they  reach  to  the  mountains,  a  breadth  of  about  two  leagues 
and  a  half.  The  river  is  here  about  300  yards  broad.  The 
circumference  of  the  ancient  city  must  therefore  have  been 

•  Denon'sTrar.  ToL2.p.  84, 85,&c. 

t  Browne's  Trav.  p.  144, 145.  J  Denon,  vol.  2.  p.  257. 

§  Browne's  Trav.  p.  145.    Sec^  Pocock*s  sod  Dei^n'a  Plates. 


tbout  (Wemjr<4Avea  miles,''*  IV>cock»  Nf^rdeOy  Dcbob/  anfl 
•11  tmvellert  who  have  viaited  those  immortal  ruinSf  apeek  of 
them  in  terms  of  ecstatic  admiration.t  The  latter  of  thesQ 
writers  observes,  that  nothiog  is  seen  here  but  temples»  not  a 
vestige  of  other  buildingsof  public  lUility  or  convenience :  and 
although  travellers  have  given  to  a  part  of  these  ruins  the 
name  of  the  palace  of  Memnon,  he  candidly  owns  that  he  could 
discover  no  traces  of  a  royal  residence.  These  circumstances 
corroborate  the  testimony  of  ancient  history  in  regard  to  the 
sacerdotal  government  of  E^ypt.  <<  NotwitfasUnding,"  says 
Denon,  ^  all  the  pains  which  I  took  in  the  research,  1  could 
find  nothing  but  temples,  walls  covered  with  obscure  embleoM 
and  hieroglyphics,  which  attested  the  ascendency  of  tbf 
priesthood,  who  still  seemed  to  reign  over  these  mighty  ruins, 
and  whose  empire  constantly  haunted  my  imagination"!  Every 
thing,  indeed,  that  relates  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  indicates  a  gloomy  and  mysterious  government  of  alU 
powerful  priests,  ruling  with  despotic  sway  an  enslaved  king 
and  people.  If,  however,  we  consider  that  the  monai*ch  was 
always  of  the  sacerdotal  order,§  that  every  action  of  his  life 
was  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
time  employed  in  religious  duties,||  it  is  no  improbable  con* 
jectui*e  that  one  part  of  the  same  edifice  might  serve  as  a  tem- 
ple of  the  gods,  and  another  as  the  palace  of  the  monarch  and 
the  apartments  of  his  counsellors,  or  more  properly  speakingi 
his  governors.  In  such  case  the  remains  of  the  palace  cannot 
be  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  temple.^  In  ancient 
Egypt  every  thing  was  enveloped  in  the  mysterious  veil  of 
religion.  From  all  that  history  relates  of  its  government,  we 
can  scarcely  form  any  other  idea  of  \ht  Egyptian  court  than 
.  that  of  an  immense  monastery.  In  another  point  of  view,  how- 

•  Browne's  Trav.  p.  144. 

t  Denon»  however,  as  well  as  several  other  modem  travellers,  en- 
tirely explodes  the  fable  of  the  sounding  statue  of  Memnon.  Trav.  vol* 
2.  p.  94^  95. 

*  Denon's  Trav.  vol.  3.  p.  194. 

$  Plutarch  de  Iside  et  Osiride.  ||  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1. 

f  This  idea  is  rendered  mere  probable  by  the  modem  example  of  the 
Escttrial,  which  contains  not  only  the  royal  palace,  but  also  a  church  and 
a  monastery.    See  Swuibunie«  Townsend,  sod  other  travellers. 
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ever,  h  is  no  wonder  tfaat,  after  such  a  lapse  of  ages,  no  res- 
tiges  of  private  buildings  remain.  The  habitations  of  the 
people  soon  perish :  in  so  temperate  a  climate  as  Egypt,  they 
were  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  at  present,  in  all  probability 
exceedingly  slight ;  and  we  know  not  in  what  manner  the  great 
constracted  their  palaces.  But  temples  have  in  all  ages  and 
countries  been  built  for  durability.  Their  massy  walls  and  co* 
lumns  are  alone  able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  time.  Should  modem 
Europe  ever  experience  the  fate  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  to  be 
buried  under  the  wreck  of  her  arts,  her  science,  and  her  civili- 
sation, her  immense  gotbic  cathedrals  would  exhibit  stupen- 
dous ruins  to  a  wondering  world  long  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
had  annihilated  the  other  monuments  of  her  present  splendor.* 

*  Denon  thinks  that  the  immense  temples  of  Thebes*  the  vast  colossal 
statues,  &c.  were  built  about  the  time  of  Sisostris,  when  the  flouiisMng- 
condition  of  the  Egjptians  first  ga%'e  birth  to  the  arts  among  lliem,  and 
when  the  pride  of  power  preferred  magnitude  to  every  other  perfection. 
He  ascribes  die  temples  of  Tentyra  and  Etfu  to  a  later  |yeriod|  when  the 
SKs  had  attained  to  a  state  of  greater  refinement  Ttav.  vol.  3.  p.  3fi8|  fcc. 
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Trincipal  cities  and  town8«...£(lifice5 Islands. 

C/AiRo,  or  Kahii^  the  metropolis  of  modern  Egypt,  is  sitt^ 
ated  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile ;  and  the  two  suburbs,  Misr-el-Atlik.6  and  Bul^ 
extend  quite  to  the  river.  This  city  stands  at  the  north-west 
point  of  that  extensive  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  along 
the  course  of  the  Nile  through  Upper  Egypt.  Towards  the 
north  a  plain  extends  to  the  Delta)  which  it  resembles  in  soil 
and  productions.*  On  approaching  Cairo  fi*om  the  Delta  it 
appears  to  great  advantage.  Numerous  minarets  surrounding 
Mount  Motam,  with  Old  Cairo,  Bulac,  and  Roda,  appearing  at 
some  distance  as  one  continued  town,  gives  this  metropolis  of 
Egypt  an  imposing  aspect.t  But  on  a  nearer  approach  the 
illusion  vanishes,  and  everything  resuming  as  it  were  its  proo 
per  position  and  appearance,  an  European  eye  discovers  no* 
thing  but  a  vast  heap  of  villages  collected  together  near  an 
arid  rock.^  The  houses  in  general  are  inelegant,  the  streets 
narrow  and  irregular.  The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  how- 
ever, although  disagreeable  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  view  the 
elegant  cities  of  Europe,  appears  necessary  to  -an  inhabitant 
of  Cairo.  A  slight  canopy  extended  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  protecting  him  from  the  fierce  effulgence  of  the  meri- 
dian sun,  affords  a  more  substantial  pleasure  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  wide  and  uniform  streets,  or  a  grand  display  or  ar- 
chitectural prospects.  The  houses,  however,  in  general  are 
built  of  stone,  two,  or  sometimes  three  stories  high,  and  have 
flat  roofs.  The  Windows  of  the  upper  stories  are  latit^ed,  Ihe 
ground  floor  being  either  a  shop,  or  having  no  windows  next 

•  BrowBe%  Trtv.  d^  5.  p.  51.  f  Denon's  Trtv.  v#l.  I.  p,5dft 

t  Ibid.  Qbi  supra. 
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1^  the  itpcct.*  A  few  of  the  houses  have  paper  windows : 
some  of  the  rich  have  Ihem  of  glass.  The  houses  of  the  great 
surround  the  Birket-el-fil,  a  sort  of  lake  or  pool,  which  re- 
ceives its  waters  from  the  Chalige,or  Canal,  that  runs  through 
Cairo.  They  are  in  general  irregular,  but  substantially  built 
and  commodious.  The  apartments  of  the  women  are  fitted 
vp  in  an  expensive  manner ;  but  those  of  the  men  in  a  plain 
style.f  The  Chalige  serves  as  the  common  receptacle  of  all 
the  filth  of  tl»e  adjacent  parts  of  the  city  ;  and,  except  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  its  water  is  in  a  very  corrupted  state. 
During  several  months  in  the  year  it  emits  a  horrible  stench, 
which,  severdl  writers  have  considered  as  one  of  tiie  principal 
causes  of  the  plague.  Mr.  Antes,  however,  uppeai-s  to  have 
completely  refuted  that  opinion.  All  the  houses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants  are  situated  very  near,  and  most  of  them 
indeed  close  to  this  canal.|  But  neither  they,  nor  any  of  the 
other  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  same  situation,  are  more 
affected  with  diseases  than  those  of  other  pans  of  the  city. 
Such  a  stinking  canal,  however  would,  in  any  European  city, 
be  deemed  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  little  effect  which 
it  seems  to  have  on  the  health  of  the  people  of  Cairo,  can 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  climute  of  Egypt.$ 

The  mosques  of  Cairo  are  reckoned  more  than  300  in  num- 
ber.ll  The  most  magnificent  is  that  of  Jama-el-Azhar,  which 
is  adorned  with  pillars  of  marble  and  Persian  carpets.  This 
mosque  is  furnished  with  an  extensive  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, and  the  property  attached  to  it  is  immense.  A  schech, 
who  is  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  highest  order,  presides  over  this 
establishment,  which  supports  a  number  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  theology  and  Arabian  literature.  Lectures 
are  here  read  on  all  the  subjects  of  Mahomedan  science. 
The  new  mosque  erected  by  Mohammed  Bey  Abudhahab,  is 
esteemed  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Oriental'  magnificence.     The 

*  Browoe'f  Thnr.  p.74.  t  Ibid,  ubi  lopra. 

X  Antes  Obaervat.  p.  39.    The  principal  street  of  Cairo  runs  parallel 
to  the  Chalige.    Browne,  ch.  6.  p.  72. 
{  Antes  Obstrvat.  on  Egypt»  P*  39.  H  Browne's  Trav.  p.  72. 
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aucnptuous  reservoirs  where  water  is  given  to  passengers,  and 
the  baths  adorned  with  marble  and  provided  with  every  con- 
venience, are  considerable  advantages  to  this  city«  The  Okals, 
or  wholesale  warehouses,  are  spacious,  clean,  and  convenient 
The  bazars,  or  markets  for  retail  goods,  are  extensive  build* 
ings,  with  convenient  shops,  and  well  stored  with  merchandise. 
Some  considerable  edifices  in  Cairo  ought  to  be  assigned  t^ 
the  times  of  the  Caliphs.  The  palace  and  granaries  of  Josephi 
by  popular  tradition  ascribed  to  the  patriarch,  are  evidently 
Saracenic  structures.  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  the  Mussul- 
man architecture  of  those  countries,  presenting  an  assemblage 
of  magnificence,  misery,  and  ignoranc^.*  The  castle  is  irre* 
gular  and  incapable  of  defence.  The  bashaw  resides  in  the 
castle,  which  contains  a  hall  where  the  Divan  ataembles.  Jo- 
seph's well,  which  is  also  here,  is  cut  in  the  roek  269  feet  in 
depth.  The  palace,  which  bears  the  name  of  this  patriarch,t 
is  in  a  fine  style ;  and  the  antique  fragments  are  ingeniously 
incorporated  with  Arabian  ornaments.  The  minarets  and  the 
tombs  are  the  only  buildings  about  Cairo,  that  preserve  ttt^ 
Arabian  style  of  architecture  in  any  degree  of  purity.  The 
cemetery  of  the  Mamalukes  exhibits  a  splendid  contrast  with 
the  irregularity  and  gloominess  of  the  city.  The  palaces  of 
the  Beys,  surrounded  with  walls,  resemble  fortified  castle«| 
and  instead  of  enlivening  the  streets  render  them  gloomy^ 
The  windows,  where  there  are  any,  are  scarcely  ever  opened. 
The  daylight  which  they  admit  is  darkened  by  coloured  glasses 
or  close  lattice  work,  and  the  principal  portion  of  light  enter* 
through  a  dome  in  the  centre,  as  the  moslems,  who  make  lit<> 
tie  use  of  light,  take  very  little  pains  to  introduce  it  into  their 
houses.^  But  the  tombs  of  the  Mamalukes  constructed  of 
marble,  raised  on  columns  and  terminated  by  domes  and  mi- 
narets, form  «L  lively  and  inviting  picture ;  so  that  to  ^se  D6- 
non's  expression,  it  would  seem  that  the  Turks,  who  banish 
gaiety  from  theii*  houses  while  alive,  wish  to  bury  it  with  them 
in  the  tomb.  All  ideas,  lK>we\'er,  of  the  con^nenienoeund  beauty 
are  cop9pai*aiive»iind although  the  metropolises  ^STT^  ^^<^  ^^V 

•  Denon's  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  281. 

t  It  must,  however,  be  obterved«4hftA  these  woiks  owe  lheir<origia 
not  to  thp  patriarch  Joseph,  but  to  an  Arabian  ^vennr  of  that  J 

♦  Denoa'f  Trav.  vol  p.  L  274*  275. 
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Sharia»  to  a  person  accustomed  to  view  the  elegant  splendor 
of  the  Eui-opean  capiuls,  the  natives  of  the  country  think  it 
without  any  equal,  and  style  it  the  greatest  among  the  greats 
the  mother  of  the  world,  and  the  delight  of  the  imagination.* 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  Infiia  by  the 
pape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Oriental  commerce  of  Cairo  was 
very  extensive  ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  greatly  declined, 
^nd  is  now  restricted  to  a  few  articles,  which  arc  chiefly  cof- 
fee and  drugs  from  Arabia^  muslins  and  cottons  from  Intlia, 
ahawls  from  Cashmire,  and  spices  from  Ceylon.  Cotton  also 
aod  silk,  both  crude  and  manufactured,  together  with  various 
other  articles,  are  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  sorts  of  metal- 
lic manufactures  from  Constantinople.  Black  slaves  brought 
txy  tbo  caravans  from  the  interior  of  Africa  are  carried  to  Con- 
suntioople,  and  white  slaves  are  imported  from  the  markets 
of  that  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Cairo  is  the  focus 
of  the  trade  of  easteni  Africa*  Caravans  pass  to  and  from 
Dongoio,  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  Featan,  bringing  slaves,  gold 
iduat,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  and  drugs.  The  caravan 
from  Morocco  comes  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  frequently 
fmployB  5000  camels.  Part  of  the  people  proceed  in  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca;  and  the  rest  remcun  to  transact  business  at  Cairo> 
and  await  their  return.  The  camels  are  chiefly  supplied  by 
the  Arabs  who  rove  through  the  deserts,  f  ' 

Tlie  manu£u:tures  of  Cairo  are  neither  numerous  nor  im. 
portent.  The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  with  success  in  Egypt; 
and  sugar  was  manufactured  at  Cairo  in  such  abundance  as  to 
supply  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  But  when  Mr.  Browne 
was  there,  the  impolitic  measures  of  the  government  had  nearly 
ci^ushed  that  trade.  The  sugar  was  o-f  less  strength  than  that 
of.  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  was  well  refined,  of  a  close  tex* 
ture,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  The  sal  ammoniac  made  at 
Cairo  is  of  a  good  quality.  But  the  principal  manufacttire  is 
that  of  linen  from  the  fine  Egyptian  fkx.^  Those  of  glass 
lamps*  saltpKre,  gunpowder,  and  red  and  yellow  leather  are 
only  for  home  consumption.  ^ 

*  Brawrtt,  <ibap.  5.  pv  51.    Denon,  p.  273. 

t  BrowiMfS  Trav.  p.  81,  fcc.    Antes  Observat.  p.  33,  &c. 

\  Browne's  Trav.  p.  76l 
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Tbe  po{nil|Mioa«£  C«iro,  computed  at  not  kss^bon  SOO^OCKI* 
ooDsists  of  an  a^aenblage  of  various  nations.    Of  these  th^ 
Arabs  are  the  most  numerous,  and  form  the  great  body  of  tho 
{people.    The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  Coptic  ChrisiiaiiVi 
MamahikeS)  Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Mahomedans  from 
Arabia^  Persia,  &c«  Turks,  Jetrs,  Muggrubbins,  and  free  n«* 
groes  from  Nubia,  exclusive  of  negro  slaves  in  almost  every 
house.     Mr.  Browne  computes  the  number  of  Mamalukes  at 
10^00  OP  13,000,  although  he  was  informed  that  no  less  than 
16,000  white  slaves  had,  during  tlic  preceding  eleven  years^ 
been  imported  into  Egypt ;  and  at  the  time  when  that  gentler^ 
4nan  was  at  Cairo,  there  was  stili  a  great  demand.    This  ci#^ 
cumstance  was  owing  to  the  havock  made  among  the  ManuKV 
iukes  by  tbe  plague.   The  Muggrubbins  from  Tripoli,  Tuni«> 
mod  Morocco,  who  have  a  quarter  to  themselves,  are  remark** 
able  for  tbeir^industiy  and  frugality,  and  are  attracted  to  Cair» 
hy  the  great  profits  of  trade.     The  Jews  are  less  numerous 
than  formerly.    Only  a  few  Turks  are  established  in  Egypt^ 
but  numbers  come  hither  on  business,  e^>ecially  frovn  Com> 
atantinoplei* 

On  the  east  and  south-east  si<teB  of  Cairo,  nothing  is  seen 
but  arid  rocks,  presenHng  a  scene  of  disgusting  sterility,  est- 
lending  in  continued  deserts  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  th^ 
utmost  limits  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  other  sides,  die  envi- 
rons are  pleasant,  consisting  of  fertile  plains,  enlivened  by  the 
majestic  Nile,  and  rendered  interesting  by  the  recollections 
of  history.  The  sight  of  the  pyramids  and  the  remembrante 
of  Memphis,  are  sufficient  to  convince  the  traveller,  that  he  it 
In  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  suburbs  of  Misr-ei-Attike,  and  Bulak,  the  island  of  Rbe- 
da,  the  town  of  Giza,  with  its  adjacent  villages  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Nile,  and  the  numerous  boats,  for  buainesa  and 
pleasure,  which  are  seen  on  the  river^  concur  to  embelliah  tbe 
modern  seenery:t  .  The  castle  of  Cairo,  aod  tbe  ruinous  pa- 
lace of  Saladia,  or  Salaheddin,  coiwmiand<a  noble  view  of  the 
dky,  the  river,  and  the  distant  pyi^mida,  vbicb  raise  their 
venerable  heads  above  the  w^eck  of  monarchiee  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  ages. 

*  Browne  uM  supra.  f  Browne;  p.  65  (o  99L 
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Alexandriai^y^'Htaei  to  Cairo  in  mod^fD  ittportaoce,  and 
br  superior  in  ancient  celebrity,  is  Alexandria^  once  tbe  coi* 
porium  of  eastern  commercet  the  seat  of  learning  and  ele» 
gance,  and  the  theatre  of  splendid  luxury.  AboTe  thirieeft 
centuries  of  progressive  decay  have  evinced  its  former  opu* 
lence  by  the  slowness  of  its  fall.  At  present^  however, 4t  ex- 
hibits few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Its  wide  extent  i» 
contracted)  its  flourishing  trade  is  almost  annihilated,  and  its 
magnificent  structures  are  sunk  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Thto 
modern  city  extends  along  a  part  of  the  Isthmus  and  pentn* 
sula,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  probably  once  stooi 
the  Pharos,  and  where  now  stands  a  ruinous  fortf  joined  by  a 
snoie  of  stone  to  the  continent.  ^  On  the  eastern  side  it  ban 
been  sheltered  by  a  wall,  which  is  now  also  in  vuins.  Thft 
J)ouscs  are  mostly  of  two  sjLories,  with  flat  roofs.  The  streeta 
«ne  narrow  and  irregular. 

«,  It  is  dillicuit,  or  perl)aps  at  this  time  impossible,  from  the 
present  ruins  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  ancient  citf 
of  the  Ptolemies,  of  which  thai  of  the  Caliphs  has  occupied 
only  a  diminutive  portion.*  Of  this,  however,  no  more  than 
jux  inconsiderable  part  is  fllUd  with  babiutions.  The  rest  is. 
^ther  laid  out  in  gardens,  or  left  waste,  serving  as  a  reccpta* 
cle  for  the  rubbish,  which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  ground 
and  renders  it  unfit  for  puUivatio'n.  Amongst  these  lieaps  of 
rubbish  precious  marble&i  ancient  coinSf  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  are  constantly  discovered,  and  the  profusion  in  which 
they  are  fognd  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  are  proofs  of  iu 
Ancient  magnificence.  Columns  of  granite  serve  as  jambs 
and  lintels  for  doors  and  supporters  for  walls.  The  buildings 
ia  which  polished  and  sculptured  marbles  are  blendid  wi|h 
briclss  and,  calcareous  stone,  display  a  confusion  of  epochs  and 
a  monstrous  assemblage  of  the  splendor  and  degradation  of 
art.  The  walls  of  modern  Alexandria  are  of  Saracenic  slruc- 
tlifc,  and  tolepB^y  lofty,  being  in  somo  places  forty  and  no 
where  so  little  aa  twenty  feet  in  height.  They  afibrd  a  sufli- 
cient  security  agaioft  the  Bedooinfl^  who  live  part  of  the  year 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  often  carry  off  the  cattle,  which 

•  Pliny  says,  that  Alexandria  was,  in  his  time,  about  fifteen  miles  ia. 
oircuit.    Hist.  Kat  lib.  S.  cap.  10. 
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they  find  in  the  vicinity.  But  recent  events  show  that  the 
City  could  make  little  defence  against  an  European  army.  The 
French,  however,  while  they  had  Alexandria  in  their  posses* 
ftion,  made  very  considerable  additions  to  its  fortifications.  But 
the  city  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Mr.  Browne 
thinks  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  render  it  capable  of 
making  any  formidable  resistance  against  an  external  enemy.* 
'  One  of  the  most  distinguishing  and  disadvantageous  pecu* 
fiaritles  of  Alexandria,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Nilci  from  which  it  is  so  far  distant.  The  water  is  conducted 
thither  by  the  canal,  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  kept  all 
the  year  in  vast  reservoirs.  These  cisterns  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  conduits,  which  communicate  the  water 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  great  pool  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages.  It  contains 
a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
men  and  animals,  in   Alexandria,  during   the  space  of  two 

'  years.t  It  has  already  been  observed,  from  Mr.  Antes,  that 
the  water  of  the  Nile  never  putrifies,  but  will  remain  good  for 

•any  length  of  time.}  The  French  arrived  at  Alexandria  when 
the  water  had  been  kept  eleven  months  and  found  it  very 
good.$ 

Alexandria  is,  next  to  Cairo,  the  most  commercial  city  of 
Egypt,  although  its  present  bears  no  proportion  to  its  ancient 
trade.  All  the  commerce  between  Egypt  and  Europe  is  cfir- 
ried  on  from  this  port.  The  timber  for  house  and  ship  build- 
ing is  imported  from  Candia  or  the  Archipelago.  Copper, 
both  crude  and  manufactured,  from  Constantinople.  Coffee, 
rice,  hides,  &c.  are  exported  to  Constantinople  and  other 
places.     The  cekbrated  canal  of  Alexaiidria  being  now  unna* 

*  Mr.  Baldwin  it  of  a  contrary  opinioo,  and  thinks  that  Alexandria 
migbt  be  rendered  almost  impregnable.  Keoollection«»  p.  61.  Tbcr 
facility  of  cutting  off  tlie  supplies  of  water«  however,  must  give  great  ad^ 
vantage  to  an  enemy. 

t  It  mnrt,  Imwever,  be  observed^  tliat  Alexandria  is  now  dwindfed 
down  lo  perhaps  a  thirtieth  paK  of  its  ancient  papulation.  When  hi  C» 
fUMiriskiag.state  it  fequired  immenae  supplies  of  waCer^ 

I  Antes  Observations  on  Bgypt,  p.  76»  f7. 

§  Denon,  vol.  1.  p.  194.    Eng.  trans. 
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yigabtOf  the  trade  of  this  city  with  Cairo  is  ctmducte^  hy  the. 
mouth  of  the  Kile  to  Rosetta  in  vessels  of  fifteen  to  fifty  tons 
burden.  The  merchandise,  being  landed  at  Rosetta  or  Rashidy 
is  conveyed  in  l)oats,  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  to  Cairo. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  dwindled  down  from  abovo 
500,000  to  about  20,000.*  It  consists  of  Mahoroedana  of  dif^ 
ferent  nations,  Greeks  in  considerable  numbers,  who  have  a 
church  and  a  convent,  Armenians,  who  have  also  a  cburchf 
and  a  few  Jews  who  have  their  synagogue.  The  Franciscans 
have  also  a  church  and  a  monastery,  in  which  three  or  four  of 
their  order  reside.  The  European  consuls  and  merchants 
have  their  habitations  near  one  another,  on  the  east  side  of  th^ 
city,  and  close  to  the  sea.f  The  port  of  Alexandria  has  two 
harbours,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  vessels  of  Christiai^ 
nations  are  excluded  from  the  former,  which  is  the  best,  hav- 
ing a  depth  of  water  of  five  or  six  fathoms  throughout,  and  in 
many  places  more,  with  a  secure  anchorage.  The  new  port 
Ob  the  east  admits  only  about  twenty  European  vessels  to  lie 
At  anchor,  and  for  their  security  they  are  indebted  to  some 
precaution.  The  small  space  which  they  occupy,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  harbour ;  but  they  are  confined 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  which 
sbems  to  be  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  vast  quantities  of 
ballast  discharged  into  it  from  time  to  time,  a  practice  to 
Which  the  government  has  paid  no  regard,  although  its  ulti. 
mate  consequences  are  obvious. 

The  environs  of  Alexandria  are  unpleasant  and  uninterest- 
ing. A  dreary  and  level  expanse  of  sandy  desert  presents  no 
Yiriety  of  prospect,  nor  any  smiling  vegetation.  Some  orange 
and  lemon  trees  are  found  here  in  the  gardetis,  but  not  ia 
any  great  quantities.  Of  fruit  trees,  the  date  is  the  mostplcn- 
tifiil,  as  it  Is  excellently  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  proves  the 
moat  pvefitable  article  of  CQltivation.  The  abundance  of  these 
trees  relieves  the  eye,  fatigued  with  the  whiteness  of  the 
bttUdings  and  the  sandy  soil ;  but  their  constant  occurrence 

•  Bmwne's  Twv.  p.  a  Hr.  Itoowfit,  however,  docs  not  ppotend  to 
speak  on.tl^is  su^yect  with  any  degree  of  oar^siniy. 

t  Strabo  says,  that  the  royal  palace  of  the  Ptolemies  wm  washed  by » 
the  sea ;  and  Denon  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  its  scite  near  Clfil>p#- 
tra*s  needle.    Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  106. 
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to  be  doubted  (hat  wben  Alezaadria  was  in  its  fioui'ishing  fttaiei. 
under  the  Ptolemtes,  and  afterwards  under  the  RoiomM)  wheo 
the  sea  was  covered  with  ships,  the  canal  with  boats,  and  the 
sandf  soil  moisteQed  by  irrigatiom  and  cultivated  by  the  in^ 
dostry  of  a  numerous  and  active  people,  the  environs  of  that 
celebrated  city  displa3f«d  a  more  abundant  and  varied  vegetai" 
tion  7  tet  their  topography  excluded  all  the  charms  of  beautiM 
scenery.* 

On  the  ^tuations  of  the  three  successive  capitals  of  Egypt^ 
an  ingenious  and  observing  traveller  makes  the  following  ab<- 
servations.    *^  Of  Thebes,  the  OMSt  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
capitals)  the  history  is  too  remote  and  obscure  to  enable  us  al' 
this  day  to  ascertain  the  causes  that  might  have  led  to  ita  I6u»« 
dation,  or  &ciliuted  its  aggrandifcement.    The  ^uariies  iii  its  - 
neighbdiirhood  supplied  easily,  and  without  limitation,  the  best 
materials  ibr  building.  Its  situation  was  well  adapted  to  secuM 
the  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  and  all  the  interior  of  the  Africa^' 
continent,  as  well  as  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Thebes  was,  msra*' 
over,  capable  of  easy  defence,  not  being  approached  but  througis 
the  medium  of  a  widely  extended'  desert^  or  the  narrow  valkfr 
of  the  Nile,  without  Afficulty  to  be  barred  against  all  iiH 
truders.f  ^      ^  .  .  ., 

<<  Memphis  offered  the  same  convenience  Ibr  buiidiag«  al4 
most  an  equal  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  interior  and  du» 
Arabian  Sea,  a  more  easy  dominion  over  the  Delta,  and  su^ 
perior  advantages  with  respect  to  European  and  Asiatic' cosn^ 
merce." 

Alexanders  view  in  founding  Alexandria^  was  evidently 
that  of  maintaining  an  easy  intercourse  by  sto  between  Egn^pl 
and  the  other  parts  pi  his  empire,  together  with  a  calculatjoii 
of  its  commercial  advantages ;  and  the  Ptolemies  were  uik 
doubtedly  actuated  by  similar  connderations  in  making  it  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  The  most  eligible  situation  for  an 
Egyptian  metropolis,  however,  is  about  the  head  of  the  Delta. 
In  that  central  point  of  the  transit  between  the  two  seas,  the 

*  For   the  description  of  Alexandria,  see  Denon's  Trav.  viol  1.' 
Browne's  Trav.  vol.  2,  &c. 
t  Browne,  p.  185,  &c. 


iii€ereoi|]*fle  with  the  eaM  and  the  wcstbdconnitfairiespaditiiBiu 
as  potfiible,  and  supplksof  a^ietilrurd  {produce  from  the  iioTtb 
and  the  south  are  easily  obtained.  ThaM  niotive»diffeeted  ib«: 
choice  of  the  Arabs  in  baildh>g  .Caii>»  for  tbnr  capital;  bat 
Mr.  Bn>wne  esteems  Memplns  a  more  eligible  situation.* 

i2o«i;^to«}— Rosetta,  or  Raahid,  on  tlie  western. hranch  of  the 
li^io,  is.  a  town  of  considerable  imporuiice,  but  being  of  Sa- 
rfetenic  origin^  displays  few  antiqniiies.  The  houses  are  in 
general  better  constructed  than  those  of  Alexandria ;  -but  the 
stBf eta  are  extremely  narrow,  and  tlie  projeciiBg  aiMies  nearly 
moetingy  render  them  very  dark  and  gloomy.f  Its  coeameircs^ 
consists  diiefiy  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Alexandria  and 
Qiaraw  The  population  is  considerableyamen^  which  iu'6  some 
Fi^hsy  and  a  number  of  Greeks.^  The  enviroi^s,  th^gh 
]f  reli.are  beautiful  by  reason  of  their  fertility  i  and  all  travel- , 
lers  concur  in  describing  their  florid  veg^iation  m)d  deligbt* 
fill  appearafice*  <<  Tlie  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  couuiry  round 
BAshidi"  says  Mr.  Brownoi  <«  deserve  all  the  praUc  .that  has 
boea  given  them :  the  eye  is  not,  indeed  grati&(ul  with  the  ro- . 
nantic  views,  flowing  line%  the  mixture  of  piaia  auud  mouu- 
tsiiiyfior  that  universal  verdure  that  is  to  be  observed  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube ;  but  his  tasie  is  poor  tluit 
would  reduce  all  kinds  of  picturesque  beauty  to  one  criterion." 
Tl^s  «nvreller  adds,  ^at  the  ^i^igetftble  soil  of  {U/fthid»  ''  filled 
wMi  eveiy  production  neoeaaar^'for  the  snstenaoce*,  or  flat* 
teviog  to. the  luxury  of  man,"  appeared  to  him,  who  was  wea- 
riod  with  <^  the  sandy  dryness  of  the  barren  desert  to  the  west,'' 
superlatively  delightful.  The  impression  which  ojbjecta  make 
on  the  mind,  h  in  a  great  measure  detsrmieed  by  their  cgn*- 
tlUst  with  these  to  whieh  the  eye  has  been  pneviouslyaccus- 
tiMned.  If  this  position  be  granted,  and  proper  ailowsnoes 
onrtude,  perhaps  it  ms)r  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose)  that  the 
rspiurotts  delight  with  whioh  travellers  contemplate  the  lex<- 

•  Mf  mpbia  WS8  undoubtedly  despoiled  of  many  of  its  ornaments  in  or- 
der to  cmbellith  Alexandria;  but  it  was  still  a  large  city  at  the  time  of 
the  Saracen  invasion,  fcnd  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  wpplied  matefials 
for  the  building  of  Ca\ro.  See  RenneU's  reflections  on  the  demolition  of 
Babylon,  Sec.  Geog.  of  Uerodot.  sect.  14. 

t  Denon's  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  140.  |  Browne's  Trav.  p.  33. 
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uriaoce  of  the  vegetable  scenery  of  Rashid,  may  be  in  some 
degree  owing  to  their  previous  view  of  the  unpicturesque  and 
iwrren  environs  of  Alexandria. 

DamteZ/A  j—Damiettay  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile, 
nesLr  the  scite  of  the  ancient  Pelusium,  is  yet  a  place  of  some 
trader  especially  with  Syria.- 

Assiia.^ — ^Assiut  is  at  present  the  most  considerable  city  of 
Upper  £gypt»  and  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants.* 

Girgi.y-^iirgi  had  once  the  pre-eminence,  but  is  now  con- 
siderably declined.  However,  it  has  a  large  market  place  and 
abundance  of  shops.  The  cities  of  Upper  Egypt  have  greatly 
decreased  in  number,  extent,  population,  and  opulence ;  but 
most  of  them  display,  in  their  magnificent  ruins,  the  remains 
of  tbeir  ancient  grandeur. 

Assuan.'] — Assuan,  the  ancient  Syone,  on  the  southemmoet 
verge  of  Egypt,  formerly  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  the  station  of  a  Roman  cohort,  is  now  an  inconsidecablo 
town.  But  the  opposite  island  of  Elephantine  is  cdebrated  fi>r 
its  line  remains  of  antiquity.  The  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  has  €ossir  and  Suez,  two  miserable  ports.  Cossir  is 
situated  on  a  very  indifferent  harbour  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has, 
however,  some  trade,  as  it  is  a  point  of  communication  between 
Africa  and  Asia.  Corn  is  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
to  Cossir,  and  from  thence  exnprted  for  the  supply  of  Mecca, 
and  coffee  is  imported  froi#\eman*  Mr.  Bixiwne,  however, 
saw  only  two  vessels  lying  in  the  road.f  Here  is  a  castle  in 
the  style  of  4he  fortifications  of  Alexeindria.  The  houses  nre 
wretched  beyond  description.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
fish  ;  but  other  provisions  are  scarce,  as  Cossir  is  at  a  great 
.  distance  from  any  cultivable,  lands.  Even  the  butter  there  used 
is  imported  from  Yemen.  There  is  no  water  but  what  is  pur- 
chased of  the  Bedouins  at  their  own  price.  When  the  French 
arrived  at  Cossir,  there  was  no  water  but  what  was  imported 
from  Asia.  By  digging,  however^  they  found  springs;  but 
the  water  could  neither  be  kept  nor  heated,  without  acquiring 
an  intolerable  bittcmess.| 

•  Browne's  Trav.  p.  131  and  135.  f  Ibid.  p.  155.      . 

I  Denon'fl  Trav.  vol.  3.  p.  351. 
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The  sea  near  Cossir  is  rich  in  fish,  shells^  and  eoral ;  the 
latter  in  particular  are  extremely  abundant.  The  reefs  and 
it>cks  of  these  seas  are  entirely  coral  and  madepores.  Tiie 
coast  is  frightfully  barren.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe 
in  adequate  terms  the  severe  sadness  of  the  country,  the  ste- 
rile aspect  of  the  soil,  and  the  insupportably  daxzUng  reflec- 
tion of  Che  solar  beams  from  the  white  and  shelly  shore.*  Ex- 
cept about  seven  or  eight  palm  trees,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
«r  twelve  miles,  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  within  al- 
most 100  miles  of  Cossir.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  more  disagreeable  situation,  than  that  of  a  town  separated 
by  immense  deserts  from  the  habitable  world,  in  a  burning 
climate,  and  a  barren  countiy  destitute  of  water,  and  of  almost 
every  trace  of  vegetation.  The  inhabitants  of  Cossir  seem  to 
be  a  colony  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia«t 

Suez.y'^ncz  is  a  small  town  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  bouses  are  built  of  unbumt  brick.  The  sea  is  here  very 
^shallow,  but  there  is  a  small  yard  for  ship  building.  When 
Mr.  Browne  was  there,  he  saw  four  three-masted  vessels  and 
ten  others,  some  with  two  and  some  with  only  one  mast.  There 
were  also  two  on  the  stocks,  one  of  which  was  pierced  for  12 
guns.  The  largest  of  these  vessels  was  intended  for  the  In- 
^iian  trade,  and  the  rest  for  that  of  Jidda.  The  principal  ar- 
ticle of  trade  is  coffee.  Provisions  and  water  are  as  scarce  at 
Suez  as  at  Cossir.  Meat  is  scarce,  bread  extremely  bad,  and 
the  sea  produces  but  a  small  quantity  of  fish.  Water  is 
brought  from,  different  places,  and  sold  by  the  skin  at  a  con- 
siderable price.}  From  these  circumstances  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  it  would  require  an  immense  labour  and  expense 
to  construct  a  good  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.$ 

•  Denon's  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  348. 

t  Browne's  Trav.  p.  155.  i  Ibid.  p.  190. 

$  Mr.  Browne  thinks  that  the  Red  Sea  may  have  derived  that  appel- 
lation from  a  species  of  weed,  of  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  ci-imson, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  shallow  parts  near  Suez.  Trav, 
p.  191.  Denon  thinks  that  this  sea  may  have  acquired  its  name  from  the 
coral  reefs  near  Cossir.  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  351.  But  the  variety  of  conjec- 
ti^es  on  Ibis  subject  is  endless. 


CHAP.  IIl« 

Historical  Vie  w^..  General  Progress  of  Society  ....Of  Arts  and  Sciences.... 
Literature  and  Commerce. 

The  origin  and  first  progress  of  nations  being  covered  with 
the  shades  of  antiquity,  in  tracing  their  early  history  writer* 
are  frequently  carried  beyond  the  boundaries  of  accurate  inves- 
tigation, and  led  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  maze  of  con- 
jecture.  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with  Egypt ;  and  it  is^a 
matter  no  less  of  regret  than  of  wonder,  that  the  history  of  the 
most  learned  and  celebrated  nation  of  the  ancient  world,  is 
almost  as  imperfect  as  that  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes.  Veil- 
ed in  allegory  and  disguised  with  fiction,  its  obscurity  often  sets 
at  defiance  thc'titmost  efibrts  of  learned  research.  A  spirit  bf 
vanity,  in  conjunction  with  their  taste  for  allegorical  rcpresifn- 
lation,  prompted  the  Egyptians  to  introduce  into  their  earfy 
recoixls  a  period  which  they  called  the  reign  of  the  Gods,  and 
to  invent  a  fictitious  chronology  corresponding  with  a  fabulous 
history.  '  But  while  Egypt  astonishes  the  modem  worl^,  by 
tlie  display  of  her  magnificent  ruins  and  stupendous  monu- 
ments, of  which  the  antiquity  ascends  beyond  the  reach  of 
history  or  tradition,  curiosity  is  naturally  excited  to  inquire 
into  the  ancient  state  of  a  cotmiry  so  singular,  and  of  a  nation 
'so  cclebmted,  which  has  left  such  striking  memorials  of  its  an. 
cient  grandeur.  Instead,  however,  of  expatiating  in  the  im- 
mense field  of  conjecture,  which  ancient  Egypt  has  left  to  the 
range  of  posterity,  and  in  which  so  many  writers  have  bewil- 
dered themselves,  I  shall  confine  myself  within  more  6ontract- 
ed  limits,  and  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  most  conspiciioud  and 
generally  acknowledged  outlines  of  the  curious  and  interest- 
ing picture. 

Menea  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  monarch.of  Egypt,  and 
the  first  legislator  who  regulated  the  religiotts  worship  and 
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civil  polity  of  that  kingdom.  The  age  in  which  be  lived  it 
unknown,  for  the  Egyptian  chronology  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Pharaoh  Psamniticus,  which  commenced  A.  A.  C.  670, 
about  eighty-two  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  is  a  mere 
chaos,  and  all  the  attempts  of  historians  and  antiquaries  to 
elucidate  its  obscurity,  have  proved  ineffectual.  This  prince, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  made  the  current  superstitiofts.  9f  the 
people  subservient  to  bis  views  ;  and  in  order  to  insure  obe- 
dience to  his  laws,  he  pretended  to  have  received  them  from 
the  God  Hermes.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus,  on. the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Egyptian  priests^  that  in  the  age  of  Menes,  the 
Delta  was  a  vast  morass,  or  rather  a  shallow  gulf  of  the  sea, 
interspersed  with  islands  separated  by  numerous  creeks  and 
lagunes.*  This  description  agrees  with  the  opinipns  of  most 
judicious  travellers,  and  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  sitq- 
ation  of  that  province,  the  nature  of  its  soil,  and  its  similarity 
In  these  respects  to  the  low  and  level  tracts  of  country  near 
(he  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  and 
most  other  great  rivers,  which  seem  all  to  have  been  gradi;- 
ally  formed  by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  floods.  The 
fMme  historian  informs  us,  that  Menes  founded  the  city  of 
Memphis,  with  the  magnificent  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  that 
he  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  had  hitherto  uken 
a  westerly  direction  not  far  from  that  city,  and  proceeded 
through  the  Lybian  sands  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  but 
being  turned  into  the  Delta  filled  up  the  Lagunes,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  formed  the  finest  province  of  Egypt. 

In  whatever  age  of  the  world  the  foundation  of  the  monar- 
chy by  Menes  may  be  fixed,  from  that  epoch  till  the  reign  of 
Sesostris  the  history  of  Egypt  is  involved  in  impenetrable  ob. 
scurity.  In  this  dark  period  is  placed  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Arabian  or  shepherd  kings,  on 
which  80  much  learned  research  has  been  wasted  ;  and  to  fill 
up  more  effectually  the  chasm,  historians  have  introduced  fic- 
titious raonarchs  and  ideal  events.   In  the  midst  of  this  chaos, 

.; 

*  Herodot.  fib.  2.  cap.  4  and  5. 

t  This  is  tlie  epiMon  of  DenoM,  see  Travtik  in  Egypt,  vol.  t.  (>.  168 

and  348,  Eng.  TtaBslation. 
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howcrcr,  fivfe  princes,  Busiris  11,  Osyraandes,  Uchareus, 
Egyptus,  and'Moeris,  seem  distinguishable  as  rekl  beings* 
Egyptua  {Perpetuated  his  name  by  communicating  it  to  the 
oountry.  The  otliers  are  famous  in  history  for  their  magni- 
ficent works  of  public  utility  and  ornament. 

•Busiris  is  said  by  Diod.  Sicul.  to  have  built,  or  at  least  to 
have  greatly  enlarged  Thebes,*  the  primitive  residence  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchs.  This  city,  which  was  afterwards  named 
by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter,  is  described 
ns  being  seventeen  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit. f  It  is  said  to 
have  '  contained  four  magnificent  temples,  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  magnitude,  one  of  them  being  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  besides  the  superb  mausoleum  of  Osyman- 
des,  with  many  other  magnificent  structures.  If  nothing  re- 
mained of  this  city,  so  famed  in  the  earliest  ages  for  its  wealth 
and  magnificence,  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancients 
would  appear  exaggerated,  and  even  incredible.  But  after 
the  lapse  of  so  long  a  succession  of  ages,  its  stupendous  ruins, 
even  at  tliis  day,  attests  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  excite  the 
astonishment  of  modern  travellers.  The  latest  observations 
corroborate  the  most  splendid  accounts  which  the  ancients 
have  left  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  Thebes4  The 
greatest  difficulty  is,  to  discover  the  resources  of  art  and  opu- 
lence which  enabled  the  Egyptians,  at  a  period  of  antiquity 
beyond  all  historical  memorial,  to  accomplish  those  stupen- 
dous woribs,  which  exhibit  so  unequivocal  a  proof  of  the  wealth, 
power,  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation. 

Uchareus  is,  by  Diod.  Sicul,  represented  as  the  founder  of 
Memphis  ;§  but  Herodotus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mcnes. 
The  Egyptian  history  has  afforded  to  antiquaries  and  chrono- 
logers  an  ample  scope  for  speculation  and  conjecture  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  learned  labour  has  been  thrown  away  in  attempt- 
ing to  illustrate  its  obscurities  and  reconcile  its  contradictions. 
But  as  most  large  cities  have  arisen  from  small  beginnings) 

'  *  Diod,  ^ifiul.  lib.  1. 

t  Ibid.  Browne  thinks  that  the  circuit  of  Tbebes  must  have  bee» 
twenty-seven  miles.    Browne's  Travels,  p.  144. 

i  Browne'ft  Trav.  p.  143,  &c— Denon's  Trai.  vd.  1.  g.  S5. 96. 19^ 
196. 

$  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1. 
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it  18  no  improbable  supposition  that  Memphis  imf  hs^ve  hei^ 
founded  by  Menes,  and  that  Uchareus  may  haive  extended  itf^ 
circuity  strengtlicned  its  foriificatioDS)  and  given  it  th^  form  Im 
vbich  it  appeared,  when  viewed  by  the  Grecian  philosophorsy 
who  travelled  into  Egypt.  This  celebrated  city  is  thus  describp 
ed  by  ancient  writers.    It  was  about  eighteen  miles  in  circuity 
and  was  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile^  at  the  disiaftce  of  « 
few  furlongs  from  that  river,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a 
canal.  On  the  side  towards  the  Nile,  it  was  flanked  with  a  strong 
ntmpart,  which  secured  it  from  theinundation^aswella^frai^ 
hostile  aggression.  On  the  other  sides  it  was  not  only  £orti6ed 
with  walls,  but  also  encompassed  with  a  wide  ai;ii4  deep  ditch» 
which  being  always  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  rendered 
this  metropolis  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  almost  imp? egnable 
against  every  mode  of  attack  known  in  the  system  of  ancient 
warfare.*     Mempliis  was  therefore  considered  as  the  key  pf 
the.  Nile,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdomt  and 
the  centre  of  its  commerce,  until  Ptolemy  Lagus  founding  a 
new  monarchy  in  Egypt,  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  Alexandria.f     But  at  what  period  the  residence  qf  the  Pha* 
raohs  was  removed  from  Thebes  to  Memphis,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  historians.  Among  the  principal  ornainents  of  Mem* 
phis,  was  the  magnificent  temple  of  Vulcaui  the  building  of 
which  is  by  Herodotus  ascribed  to  Menes.    But  by  >i^hoimso* 
ever  this  structure  was  founded,  it  received  addi^anfil  em* 
bellishments  from  the  piety  or  the  ostentation  of  succeeding 
princes.     The  writers  of  antiquity  describe  its  magnificent 
porticos  and  colossal  statues,  and  represent  it  as  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  superstition  that  Egypt  displayed*     ,  f, 
The  name  of  Moeris  is  distinguished  by  one  of  the  n^Qsf 
stupendous  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  rather  by  ono 
of  their  pompous  fictions.  In  his  reign  the  lake  Mceris  is  said 
to  have  been,  by  an  astonishing  effort  of  labour,  e^cavt^e.d  for 
a  reservoir  to  receive  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Nile 
in  the  time  of  a  copious  inundation,  and  to  retain  them  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  adjacent  country  by  the  means  of  nu- 
merous canals  running  in  every  direction.    Those  writers,. 

•  Diod.  Slcul.  lib.  1.  t  Strabo,  lib.  ir. 


hfwrcvcV,  who  have  so  far  cxagijeratcd  the  dimcn^iow  of  Ihb 
ttt6t  baM>tH  36' to  give  it  300  feet  of  depth,  and  450  miles  of 
Acuity  have  but  little  claim  to  credit.*  Modern  travellers 
find  nothing  that  corresponds  with  those  extravagant  asser- 
tioiis  whioh  Deoon  ridicules  with  great  appearance  of  reason. 
Btownerestimates  its  length  at  between  thirty  and  forty  miles, 
and  havmg  taken  its  breadth  in  the  widest  part  with  a  sex* 
tant^  and  fbuod  it  to  be  nearly  six  miles,  concludes  that  the 
otmoat  oxient  of  this  celebrated  lake  cannot  exceed  ninety^ 
imles.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  English  uavelier  could 
MTceive  any  vestiges  of  human  art,  and  both  consider  it  en- 
lipely  as  a  work  of  nature.f  This  lake,  which  is  now  called 
Biricet-cl-Kutttiij  may  therefore  be  struck  out  of  the  catalogue 
of  Egyptian  wonders.  A  sufficient  number  of  such  as  are 
realy  meet  the  astonished  eye  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
without  having  recourse  to  fiction.  In  regard  to  Osymandes, 
iltboiigh  he  seems  to  have  had  a  real  existence,  all  that  is  re« 
HBted  of  his  wovks  and  his  reign  is  too  much  tinctured  with 
faUe  to  be  admissible  m  history. 

.  The  fame  of  Sesostrb  has  eclipsed  that  of  all  his  predeces^ 
8ors ;  fcx  aucfa  it  the  obscurity  of  Egyptian  iiistory,  that  chro- 
tiologers  are  unable  to  fix  the  aera  of  his  reign.  He  b  how- 
ei^er  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  Shishak  mentioned 
in  scripture^  who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam^  and  about  970 
years  before  Chrtat,  invaded  Judah  and  pilhiged  the  temple 
abd  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem.^  A  variety  of  circumstances, 
Meed,  render  this  -coniecture  extremely  probable.  From  the 
geographical  situation  of  these  countries,  no  Egypdaa  coti- 
^ueror  could  make  any  progress  in  Asia  without  invohriDg  the 
kingdom^  of  Judah  in  the  sweep  of  his  operations.  But  the 
Hebrew  arnials  give  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  king  of 
£gypitf  except  Shisbak,  ever  approaching  the  confines  of  Jur 
dea  before  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  the  reign  of  Jo^ah,  who  was 

•  Herodot.  ttb.  7.  cap.  149.— Dibd.  Skul.  lib.  1/-Stw*»,  wHboat  pa«. 
ticulartxmg  its  dimensk^ns,  compares  it  to  a  sea.    lib.  IT. 

t  Browne's  Travels,  p.  179»— Dencm's  Trav.  vol  8.  p.  853,  Bi^sh 
translation. 

i  2  Chnn.  cb.  13.-**lst  Khigs,  ch.  li. 
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«biii  ill  attempting  to  opposehia  passage  at  Me^idda*  TWa 
^irouDUtance  afibrds.  the  strongest  reaaon  to  believe>  that  $h^ 
SbUhak  of  the  scnptiire  coaki  be  no  other  than  the  Seaoauia 
of  prof^e  history..  The  relatioBB)  however,  which  moafc  writ* 
tMca  have  given  of  hia  exploits,  are  replete  with  exaggevatioAi 
and  mixed  with  fiction.  Some  have  led  liim  from  the  banfca 
of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Danube  and  the  Gangea-t  -  On  a 
atriceer  inquiry  it  wiH  be  found  that  bis  conquests  were  coo- 
fined  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  some  of  the  mantime 
parta  of  Arabia.*  But  whatever  wore  their  exteht,  be  took  no 
effectual  weans  for  their  pi«$el*vation,  and  none  of  them  dm* 
acended  to  bis  posterity.  Sesostris  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
oae  of  those  romantic  warriors  who  conquer  only  fi>r  fame^m 
passion  which  operated  ao  powerfully  on  the  heroes  of  amtqUity. 
An  inordinate  and  eccentric  ambition  aetusted*  histeenduct) 
and  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  retain  hia  conquvstsj  he  wda 
careful  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  exploits.  For  this 
purpose  he  erected  two  obelisks  of  120  foethigb^  with  hkr©. 
glyphic  inscriptions,  describing  the  extent  of  kU  oonqueats, 
and  the  amount  of  his  revenues.^  He  is  also  said  to  have 
erected  In  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  two  co- 
lossal statues,  of  fifty-four  feet  in  height,  representing  himself 
and  his  wife,  with  four  others  of  thii^ty  feet,  whieb  were  the 
efiigies  of  his  sons.  He  caused  to  be  erected  in^aeveral  of  the 
aountries  through  which  he  passed,  has  own  sutue,  armed  in 
the  Egyptian  manner,  with  a  bow  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bek 
across  the  breast,  on  which  waa  engraved,  in  hieroglyphae 
eharacters,  an  inscription  commemorative  of  his  conquests* 
Herodotus,  whose  veracity  in  regard  to  what  he  himself  bad 
aeen,||  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  informs  us  that  ha 
aawtwo  of  theae  statues  in  Asia  Minor,  one  between  Phocea 
and  EphesuS)  the  other  between  Sardis  and  Smyrna,  each  of 

*  2  ChronicleB,  ch.  35.  Anderson,  however,  places  Sesostris  459  years 
sosner*    Reyal  GeneaL  Tab.  p.  123.    lie  calls  bim  Sechottris. 

t  Diod.  Sicut.  lib.  1.  \  Herodot  Lib.  2.  cap.  102,  103. 

$  Died.  SjcuI.  Hb.  1.  Ueroclotua  aa^a  positively  tiiat  Sesostris  passed 
over  the  Bosphorus  into  Thrace. 

II  For  testimonies  in  favour  of  tie  veraciiyof  HerodotuSysea  M..Rtn- 
nell^a  Geography  of  Herodot .    Paaaiin . 

vol.  V.  23 
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which  was  nx  feet  three  inches  in  height.*  It  is  nothing  esc- 
tnK>rdiDai7  that  an  ambitious  conqueror  should  adopt  such 
meftBs  of  transmitting  bis  fame  to  posterity ;  but  it  appears 
sooiewhat  wonderful  that  the  nations  whom  he  had  conquered, 
and  who  no  longer  stood  in  awe  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  should 
sofTer  to  stand,  during  a  series  of  ages,  those  memorials  of 
their  subjugation  and  disg^ace.f  Besides  building  a  number ' 
of  temples,  monuments  of  his  piety  or  his  ostentation,  Sesos- 
tris  ai&o  distinguished  himself  by  numerous  works  of  unques- 
tionable utility.  He  caused  an  additional  number  of  canals  to 
be  made^  which  communicating  with  the  Nile,  and  intersect- 
ing the  country  in  a  variety  of  directions,  increased  its  fertilityi 
and  diffused  abundance  through  all  its  districts.  He  sur- 
rounded the  cities  with  ramparts  to  secure  them  from  the  an- 
nual inundation,  and  cut  navigable  canals  from  the  river  to 
those  that  were  situated  at  a  distance  from  its  banks^  in  order 
to  fadiitate  inland  commerce.  These  beneficial  works,  per- 
formed wholly  by  the  labour  of  captives,  together  with  the  in- 
flux of  wealth  by  conquest,  greatly  enriched  and  embellished 
tke^  kingdotn.  His  name  was  the  boast  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
hia  reign  was  the  sera  of  their  military  glory ;  for,  excepting 
that  period^  they  had  Scarcely  ever  been  a  conquering  or  a  mar- 
tial people.!  The  history  of  Sesostris,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Egyi^ia^  annals,  ta  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction.  In  a  sunr^- 
mary  view  it  may  therefore  sufiice  to  observe,  that  Egypt  con- 
sidered him  as.  the  greatest  of  her  monarchs,  and  his  reign  as' 
tbe,iao«t  Mlliant  epoch  of  her  national  annals. 

•  Heroclotus,  lib.  2.  cap.  106. 

t  Several  of  these  were  also  in  Palestine ;  and  M.  Rcnnell  supposes 
that  these  cotjntries  might  be  in  some  degree  subject  to  the  domination 
and  influence  of  Egypt.  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  245.  It  roust, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  all  Egyptian  power  and  influence  was  eit- 
tinguished  on  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Cambyscs,  an  event 
which  took  place  A.  M.  3479,  or  A»  A.  C  525,  almost  half  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Herodotus.  Id  Asia  Minor  the  influence  of  Egypt 
must  have  expired  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Sesostris. 

\  All  that  is  here  said  of  Scsostri^  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hero^ot* 
and  Died.  Siculus,  but  especially  on  that  of  the  fortper,  lyho  possessed 
better  means  of  information  tlMin  the  latter. 
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At  the  petiod  now  under  consideration,  the  monarcby  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  seems  to  have  attained  to  the  acme  of  its 
greatness.  From  the  reigpn  of  Sesostris,  vho^  if  he  be  iden* 
tified  with  the  Shishak  of  holy  writt  lived  about  970  years  be* 
fore  the  Christiao  sera,*  to  the  interregnum  which  preceded 
the  elevation  of  Pharaoh  Psamneticus,  about  A.  A.  C.  670, 
Herodotus  has  exhibited  a  regular  succession  of  kings ;  bot 
their  reigns  are  uninteresting,  and  their  history  is  constantly 
disguised  by  fables.  According  to  that  ancient  writer,  many  of 
them  added  new  embellishments  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  at 
Memphis,  and  erected  several  other  temples,  pyramids,  fee.  m 
order  to  serve  as  memorials  of  their  reigns  and  monuments  of 
their  greatness.  To  Cheops,  in  particular,  he  ascribes  th^ 
erection  of  the  first  and  largest  of  the  three  great  pyramids  iir 
the  plain  of  Memphis,  and  informs  us  that  100,000  menf  re** 
gularly  relieved  every  three  months,  were  constantly  employu 
ed,  during  twenty  years,  in  raising  this  immeosepile;  and  as: 
he  mentions  the  great  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  kingt 
in  purchasing  onions,  garlic,  and  radishes,  for  the  workmen,, 
those  vegetables  seem  to  have  constituted  the  grea«est  part  of 
their  food.f  These  stupendous  and  useless  masses  would 
scarcely  ever  have  been  heaped  togethel"  had  not  the  govern^ 
ment  been  despotic  and  the  people  enslaved.^  The  othei^ 
pjFranudB  are  ascribed  to  different  princes;  but  the  fable, 
wliich  attributes  one  of  them  to  Rhodopi%.the  c^uitcoao^  is 
exploded  by  Herodotus.  The  reign  of  Anysls,  who  is  «aid  to 
have  been  blind,  is  renderad  memo)*abie  by  the  irruption  of 
Sabacho,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  invaded  and  subjugated  Egypt ^ 
but  ruled  with  such  lenity  that,  under  his  government,  the 
kingdom  flourished  in  prosperity  and  peace,  and  had  reason 

*  Anderson  makes  Sesostris,  or  Sechosis,  contemporary  with  Joshua* 
which  totally  contradicts  this  hypothesis.  Geneal.  Table  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kmgs.    Roy.  Genea!.  Table,  p.  23. 

t  Heit>dot  Hb.  %  cap.  1 24  and  125. 

I  In  speaking*  of  the  despotism  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  not  the  despo. 
tism  of  the  prince  but  of  the  College  of  Priesu  that  is  to  be  understood. 
HetodotQS,  however,  informs  us  that  Cheops  had  shut  up  the  temples, 
probably  ih  the  view  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  priesthood,  from, 
which  it  appears  that,  during  his  reign,  he  had  found  means  to  advance 
the  military  above  the  sacerdotal  power.    Vide  Uerodot.  lib.  2.  cap.  12^ 
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to  regard  him  as  a  benebctor  rather  than  a  conqueror.  Thl# 
prince,  after  a  long  reign  over  Egypt,  relinquished  his  con« 
quest  and  retired  into  bis  own  country.  His  reasons  for  so 
singular  a  procedure  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation ; 
but  it  is  said  that  he  took  this  extraordinary  st^p  in  conse-* 
quence  of  a  dream.  This,  however,  seems  too  trivial  a  dr^ 
cumstance  to  determine  the  conduct  of  a  great  prince  and  a 
conqueror  in  an  affair  of  such  importance.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  calculate  the  efibcts  of  superstition  on  the  human  mind, 
in  an  age  when  it  reigned  with  an  uncontrolled  sway. 
"  Tht  f^ign  of  Sethon  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable 
afeta  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  superstition,  as  well  as  in  that 
^f-th^  monarchy.  This  king,  w  lO  had  been  the  high  priest  of 
Vo1ean,and-throughthe  preponderating  influence  of  the  aacer* 
d^tal  order 'had  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  dependingon  the 
same  po\r<Jrful  support,  as  well  as  on  the  veneration  of  the 
{neople  tor  bis  sacred*  character,  carried  his  despotism  to  a 
t>itch  beyond  all  example.  With  a  desperate  boldness  he 
Seized  on  the  lands  appropriated  to  the  soldiery,  so  that  the 
n^hole'landetf '  property  of  Egypt  was  in  the  bands  of  himself 
itnd  the  ^priests.*  f  t  rs  a  singulat  circumstance  that  t^ie  militarf 
order,  which  in  the  etent  of  a  contest  must  have  proved  the 
strongest,  should  have  been  so  patient  under  oppreasiont  and 
have  sttflRBired  itself  td  be  dim  despoiled  by  the  pHesikodd. 
Nbtbingln  foct  can  more  evidenify  shew  the  unlimited  infld- 
ence  whicii^hat  sacred  bodf  had  -acquired  over  the  nation,  and 
the  abject  superstition  of  the  soldiery,  as  well  as  of  the- popu- 
lace. If,  however,  the  military  men  thus  tamely  submit^dto 
the  sacerdotal  despot,  it  appears  that  they  considered  the  set- 
sure  of  their  lands  as  a  dismissal  from  the  national  seriicct 
alKl  when  Sennacherib  invacled  the  kingdom,  they  refused  to 
march  under  the  banners  of  their  oppressor,  whom,  although 
superstition  had  forbid  them  to  resist,  they  did  not  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  defetid.  On  this  occasion  the  coodoctof  tte 
holy  tyrant  shews  the  fertiHly  of  his  invention,  and  bis -con- 
summate skill  in  rivetting  the  fetters  of  despotism  on  a  supe^ 
atitious  and  ignorant  people.  Repairing  to  the  temple  of  Vul- 
Can  and  prostrating  himself  before  tJie  altar,  he  deprecated 

•Herodot.lib.2.  cap.I41. 
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Ai&  impending  calamity  and  invoked  the  assistance  of  iM 
god  He  then  persuaded  the  people  that  he  had  been  favour- 
ed  with  a  vision,  and  ascribed  the  retreat  of  the  king  o£  Aso 
Syria  to  a  miracle.  The  whole  story  is  related  at  length  b3[ 
Herodotus,  as  he  received  it  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  who 
were  interested  in  the  honour  of  Sethon  as  connected  witb 
that  of  their  order  ;*  but,  among  thot Egyptians,  fables  of  reli- 
gious manufacture  were  too  common  to  be  worth  relating^ 
Josephus,  however,  inibrms  us,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
having  commenced  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  abandoned  the  en* 
terprise,  on  bring  informed  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
was  advancing  with  a  powerful  army  in  the  view  of  intercept- 
ing his  retreat-t  The  prophet  Isaiah,  indeed,,  authorizes  a 
belief  that  Tirhakah  had  first  been  defeated,  and  part  of  Egypt 
ravaged  by  the  Assyrians,  a  circumstance  which  wouldTajfonl 
to  Sethon  a  still  fairer  pretext  for  ascribing  the  deliverance  /pf 
Egypt  to  a  miracie4  The  whole  story  which  the  king  and 
the  priesu  imposed  on  a  credulous  people,  evidently  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  he  had  privately  npgotiaJled  wUb 
Sennacherib  and  purchased  his  retreat  with  iiioaey.  By  this 
story  of  a  miraculous  deliverance  he  held  himself  up  to  the  na^ 
tion  as  a  favourite  of  heaven,  protected  by  the  guds ;  aud  t^ 
this  policy,  his  authority  and  power,  instead  of  being  wefkk^iu 
ed,  acquired  greater  stability  from  the  Assyriap  invasion^  The 
Bgyptian  hbtory  is  a  tissue  of  truth  ^d  fable  closely  ia- 
tsrwoven  :  but  the  whole  mass  of  fiotion  and  fact,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  tends  to  shew  bQ(W  artfully  and  how  successfully 
the  priests  acquired  and  maiotjaified  their  influence  over. the 
liiegB,  tbe  soldiery,  and  the  people. 

The  reign  of  Sethon  was  the  period  in  which  the  sacerdo- 
tal power  was  in  its  meridian.  £^ypt  then  exhibited  the  c^ 
rious  spectacle  of  a  priestliood  posaessii^g  not  only  ^he  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  most  ilqu^ishing  country  on  the  face  of 
tJle.globSyibttt  also  the  eot'u*e  and  exolusive  proprietorsii^p  of 
iU  soiK  But  after  tUe  death  iof  Sethon,  it  seems  that  the  sa- 
eef}doial  order  could  not  fumsh.aiiother  person  of  equal  abi- 

*  '  '  ••  ■  • 

•  Herodbt.ubi  supra.  f  Joseph.  Antiq.  Judar,  lib.  10.  rap.  1. 

t  iBSiah,  ch.  20,  ver.  4  and  5. 
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lilies  to  sway  tfaie  sceptre  aiid  maintain  the  holy  despotism; 
Egypt  waS)  during. some  time>  convulsed  with  anarciiy,  until 
the  intestine  commotions  at  length  settled  into  an  oiigarchical 
government  of  twelve  chiefs,  each  of  whom  superintended 
a  separate  district,  while  their  joint  authority  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  These  ruled  for  a  time  with  perfect 
concord,  and  built  the  famous  labyrinth  as  a  memorial  of  their 
union,  and  a  monument  of  their  power  and  magnificence* 
This  extraordinary  structure  is  described  by  Diod.  Sicul.  and 
Strata,  as  well  as  by  Herodotus ;  but  the  last  of  these  writers 
saw  it  in  a  more  perfect  state.  According  to  his  description^ 
it  cpnitalned  twelve  spacious  halls,  communicating  in  the  most 
ourious'and  intricate  manner  with  each  other,  and  with  ISOO 
vooms  pf  various  dimensions.  There  was  likewise  an  equal 
member  of  subterraneons  apartments,  which,  being  appropri^ 
ated  to  sacred  uses»  no  traveller  was  permitted  to  see,  and  con- 
sequently no  description  of%  these  sancta  sanctorum  is  left  by 
antiquity.  The  roofs  and  the  walls  of  the  apartments  above 
ground,  w^re  incrusted  with  white  marble  and  adorned  with 
sculpture.  The  halls  were  encompassed  with  columns  of  the 
same  kind  of  marble,  highly  polished.  At  the  terminating  an* 
gie  of  this  stupendous  piece  of  Egyptian  architecture,  was 
ei^ected  a  pyramid  of  340  feet  in  height,  on  which  were  sculp- 
tured colossal  figures  of  vaiious  animals, '  This  celebrated  la- 
byrinth, which  was  in  all  probability  the  common  palace  and 
place  pf  congress  for  the  twelve  sovereigns,  stood  near  tht 
city  of  Crocodiles,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  superb  moou- 
I^ent  of  antiquity.  Such  was  the  idea  which  a  view  of  it  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  Herodotus  himself,  who  had  seen  the . 
most  magnificent  temples  and  public  stnictures  of  Asia  and 
Greece.* 

The  union  of  the  Oligarchs,  however,  did  not  prove  perma- 
nent ;  but  the  cause  of  their  discord  is  unknown.  The  parti- 
culars of  their  contest  are  likewise  involved  in  obsctirity^  but 
its  issue  introduced  the  first  luminous  period  that  occurs  in- 
the  history  of  Egypt.  Psamneticus,  one  of  the  twelve  chiefs, 
whose  district  lay  next  to  the  sea  coast,  having  in  some  man. 
net  excited  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  they  ex* 

•  Herodot  lib.  2.  cap.  148. 
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duded  him  from  his  share  m  the  goTemment.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  and  Psamneticus  having  called  in  a  foreign  aid  of 
lonianst  Carians,  kc.  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom,* 
which  he  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  of  greatness  and  glory  than 
it  had  ever  attained  since  the  days  of  Sesostris,  This  revolu- 
tion^  which  happened  A.  A.  C.  670,  constitutes  the  xra  of  the 
true  Egyptian  Chronology,  which  previous  to  that  period  is 
wholly  conjectural. 

The  whole  history  of  Egypt,  previous  to  this  epoch,  has  by 
some  modern  writers  been  considered  as  wholly  fabulous,  while 
otliers,ofthe  greatest  erudition  and  genius,  have  wasted  their 
time  and  their  talents  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  reduce  it  to 
consisteney.  The  attempt,  however,  has  baffled  the  sagacity 
of  I)fewton  himself,  who  identifies  Sesostris  with  O^yris,  and 
whose  mtstake,'in  confounding  the  god  with  the  hero,  i^tearn. 
cdly  combated  by  Warburton.f  A  late  learned  but  fanciful 
writer,  disregarding  the  reasonings  of  the  prelate,  arid  carry- 
iog  his  hiMorical  scepticism  still  farther  thun  that  of  the  phi- 
losopberv  regards  Sesostris  as  a  personage  merely  ideal. f  The 
Hebrew  annals,  however,  inform  us  that  Egypt  had,  at  an  early 
period,  a  conquering  monarch,  whose  power  extended  over 
the  EthiojHans  and  various  other  nations,  and  who,  leaving  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  displayed  his  vrctorious  banners  before  Je- 
rusalem, a  testimony  sufficiently  strong  to  overthrow  Mr.  Bry- 
ants hypothesis.^  The  whole  history  of  Egypt,  in  those  early 
pmods,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  andDiodo- 
ruaSict^us.  Thdse  two  writers  had  their  information  from 
the  pHeats  of  that  country,  a  set  of  men  fond  of  allegory  and 
^etlon,  and-strongly  tinctured  with  vanity.  But  Ihe  priniitlve ' 
antials  of  other  countries  cannot  boast  any  better  foundations,'^ 
Herodotus,  who  travelled  through  Egypt  within  a  century  after 
the  Peraian  conquest,  was  prior  in  time  and  bad  much  better 
(ypportunitles  of  ihformatlon  than  Diodorus,who  was  contcni- 
porary  with  Caesar  and  Clceto,  when  the  kingdom  had  been 
despoiled  of  its  archives,  and  the  Egyptian^  were  ignorant  of 

*  Herodpt^  lib.  13.  cap.  152. 

t  Sir  Istac  l<iewton'0  Chron.  Ancieot  kingdom,  p.  19l.*-piv;n«  teg, 
book  4.  sect  5. 
I  Btyant's  Ancient  MythoJ.  p.  2.  <     ^Kiogi  and  Chronicles,  ubi  supra.. 
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their  Qwn  bistoiy.*  Tbe  aiioai»  of  the  .Hisbrewit  attoat,'tluM^ 
60.  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob*  Egypt  wa&  a  fkiu- 
ri^hinfj;  monarchy.  And  in  apprecialing  the  testlooony  of  ite 
prii^stsi  who  were  ihe  coiupileca  as  well  as  the  keepe^a  of  tiMS 
^rchives^  and  the  only  bistoriana  as  weii  as  pttilosophers  of  Ihe  ~ 
kiagdooii  whatever  allowances  may  be  made  for  the  vaAi«^€if 
their  nation  and  order,  it  must  be  confessed^  that  tb$  sioiMll- 
4ooa  mononients  and  ruins,  of  which  the  antiquitf  ascends.be- 
,yood  tha(  of  all  historical  meni^rials,  and  probably  of  all  wrU- 
l^en  language,  corroborate,  io  no  small  degree,  their  pompfMis 
.accountaof  the  ancient  grandeur  of  their  country.  The  oi^* 
Unesof  amsgnificent  picture  may  be  traced,  although,  tbroi^ 
|Xie  profusion  of  false  colouring,  the  particular  features  caM»t 
te  disttfiguished.  The  history  of  ancient  Egypt  will  eicer  ex- 
cite* hut  never  fully  saibfy  curiosity.  But  in  this,  as  in  cveiy 
oth«r  casQ,  i{  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  weplL 
credulity  and  universal  scepticism,  those  two  grand  obstacles 
tp  intelleotual  improvement. 

Psamneticus  cultivated,  with  prudent  assiduity,  the  friend* 
ship  of  those  strangers  by  whose  aid  he  had  obtained  posses* 
sion  of  tl^e.  kmgdom,  and  established  a  colony  of  Gceeks  in  the 
Delta,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile^  with  schools  for  ii^tmcUi^g 
the  Egyptian  youth  in  the  jGrecia^i  language.  This  Kstonanji 
added  a  magnificent  portico  to  tbe  south  side  of  the  temple  yf 
Vulcan,  at  Memphis.  Herodotus  also  says,  that  he  erec^d 
opposite  to  the  temple  a  vast  edifice,  designed  as  «  recepc^* 
9le  for  th^  god  Apis. .  This  structure  was  embeliiabed  witfi 
sculptures,  and  surrounded  with  colqssal  statues  of  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  Psamneticus  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
first  Egyptian  king  that  drank  wine.f  This  prince  opened  "the 
ports  of  his  kiugdom  to  all  foreigners;  and  during  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  Egypt  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  fiau- 
rislping  cofxuaerce.  In  his  time  happened  the  ;ikesQiiftJlrjiii|h. 
iioa  of  the  Scythiaaa  into  western  Asia.     By  the  eflcwuy^f 


^    •  M.  Reooell  observes,  that  the  reputation  of  HerodotMS  ««  an  hjjm 
rian,  is  rising  in  Uie  world  since  his  accounts  have  haen  ilhistcilteikfay 
modern  discoveries.    Ceog.  of  Uerodot.  p.  5. 
t  Eodos.  ap.  Pint,  de  |8i4.  sttd  Osjfrid.  p.  333. 
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IM'csents,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  these  barfoarianS)  by  which 
he  pre?ented  them  from  visiting  Egypt,  and  prudently  diveft- 
ed  the-  4tonn  from  hift  dominions.  ^  In  his  reign  W{is  irst  ea- 
"Mhlfshed  a  general  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Greece; 
Und  from  that  period  the  Egyptian  history,  although  far  from 
becoming  luminous,  begins  to  immerge  from  the  gloom  of  ita 
icmner  obscurhy. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  son  and  successor  of  Psamneticus,  was  pow*- 
erful  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  being  of  an  enterprising  aiid  wat- 
Hke  disposition,  was  the  great  enemy  and  rival  of  Assyria  and 
Babyfon,  He  began,  but  did  not  finish,  a  canal  of  eommunf^tH 
tkm  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.*  In  his  reign,  at>d 
under  his  auspices,  was  performed  the  famous  circumnaviga- 
tbn  of  Africa,  by  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  mariners,  who  sav- 
ing from  the  Red  Sea,  coasted  round  that  continent,  and  re- 
tamed  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  'This  voyage,  whitffris  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  although  several  particulars  of  his  nar- 
rative are  strqngly  impressed  with  the  marks  of  veracity, 
appears  to  have  been  disregarded,  or  even  considered  as  fabu- 
lous by  the  Roman  geographers.f  However,  if  it  did  actually 
take  place,  it  was,  considering  the  state  of  navigation  in  that 
age,  a  more  arduous  enterprise  than  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  in  modem  times.  It  was  in  fighting  against  this 
prince  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fell  in  battle  at  Megiddo.| 
Having  defeated  the  Babylonians,  and  taken  the  city  of  Car- 
chemls,  Necho  deposed  Joachaz,  khig  of  Judah,  and  placed  on 
Ae  throne  Eliakim,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  Jehoiakim, 
and  imposed  on  the  Jewish  nation  an  ahnual  tribute.  $  Necho, 

*  Pliny  ascribes  this  uodertakinj^  first  to  Sesostris,  lib.  6.  cap.  99. 

t  Pliny  ascribes  tlie  circumnavigation  of  Africa  to  Hanno,  the  Cartha^ 
ginian,  and  seems  ignorant  of  this  Egyptian  voyage,  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  Po- 
fybiui  Either  disbelieved,  or  was  ignonmt  of  the  fact,  lib ,  3.  cap,  4.  The 
«MMiiii«y  fee  wM  ef  Ffcolemy.  M.  Remell,  however,  teems  to  make  no 
d«dite<flheffealilyoftbe&ct.  Thai  jtt«do«i  and  endcal  gedgrs^r 
employ!  this  whole  section  in  elucidating  this  curious  subject;  and  esta- 
hlbheSk  by  the  most  apposite  arguments,  not  only  the  possibili^,  but  the 
pietaiiia^  of  the  cireumnavigation.    Geography  of  Herodotus,  iiett.  2% 

1 3  Chronicles.  ch.35w-Jeaeph.Antiq.lth.10.  eh.  f,       '   * 
43Kaii8f.ch.33. 
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however,  dicl  not  long  enjoy  this  extensive  powef ;  for  ab'otit 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Itiug  of  Babylon,  who  recovered  Carchemis,  and  all 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  Egyptian  monarch  bein^ 
stripped  of  all  his  conquests,  confined  himself  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  own  kingdom,  and  died  about  eight  years  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Babylonians.  Psamnis,  his  son,  next  aacended 
the  throne ;  but  his  reign  affords  nothing  that  is  Worthy  of 
historical  notice.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apries,  thtb 
iHiaraoh  Hophra  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture. 

The  commencement  of  this  prince's  reign  w^s  brilliant 
and  happy ;  hut  its  termination  was  e^&tremely  unfortunate. 
He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  ilhom 
he  promised  to  support  In  his  rebellion  against  Nebiichad- 
liezzar.'    When  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  the  king  of  Egypt 
marched  his  Army  into  Syria,  but  not  daring  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle wtth'fhe  Babylonians,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country, 
and  left  the"  Jews  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.     Soon  after 
.  this  transaction,  Amasis,  an  artful   and  ambitious  courtier, 
rebelled  against  A  pries,  and  almost  all  the  Egyptians  favour- 
ed his  revolt,  while  the  king  was  supported  only  by  his  foreign 
troops.     During  the  civil  war,  which  on  this  occasion  con- 
vulsed Egypt,  N'ebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,' having  com- 
pleted his  conquests  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  entered  that  coun- 
try, which,  in  its  divided  state,  was  far  from  being  capable  of 
resisting  so  warlike  and  powerful  an  invader.  Profane  histc^ 
makes  ho  mention  of  this  event ;  and  all  we  can  gather  from 
scriptiire  is,  that  the  Babylonian  monarch  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  Carried  off  an  immense  booty.*     What  Convention 
might  take  place  between  this  conqueror  and  Amasis,  is  iin- 
known  ;.  alfthat  is  left  on  record  Isj  that  the  usurper  having 
vanquished  Aprlcs,  and,  according  to  the  denunciation  of  the 
prophet,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  thtose  Vho  adught  hit 
life,  the  unfortunate  king  was  stVangled  by  his  rebeflfous  sub- 
jects.   Hlstortans  ha*c  assigned  to  Amasis,  who  how  became 
sovereign  "of  Egypt,  a'  prosperous  reign  of  forty-fqur  years, 
and  assure  U9>  tkuu  the  kiogdom  waa  never  more  patent  and  ^ 

•  •  Jeremiah,  ch.  61. 
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ifc>fwjitfabg  4m&  during  this  period.    According  to  their  feU- 
11009,  ke  ^e^ed  a  gfrc^t  predilection  lor  the  people  and  man- 
4)erg  of  Greece.  He  encouraged  the  G reeks Ao  settle  in  Egypty 
»nd  to  construct  temples  to  tiie  honour  ot*  the  Grecian  gods. 
Splooy  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  paid  a  visit  to  this 
pi^nq^  by  whom  be  was  graciousiy  received.    Amasis  adorn- 
ed the  great  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and  several  others^ 
ijwith  colassel  statues  and  superb  ornaments.    He  is  said  to 
iutve  exceedingly  enriched  his  kingdom  by  trade;  and  the 
Grecian  historians  assert|  that  Egypt  never  di^>hiyed  greater 
VQfJIlth  and  nutgnificence  than  during  his  reign.     These. ac* 
Coun^  woi;ild  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  country  had  soon 
retrieved  xh/t  )os^s  sustained  by  the  Babylonian  invasion.  They 
Sffpy  however,  far  from  corresponding  with  the  predictions  of 
.the  j^ebrew  prophets,  relative  to  the  desolate  sju^e  of.  Egypt 
Ruling  fprty  years  under  the  lash  ofibreign  oppression.  .But 
the  prophetical  denunciations,  although  not  explicit  in  that  re* 
spect,  seem  to  allude  to  the  Persian  rather  than  the  Babylo- 
nian conquest  of  that  kingdom.    The  period,  however,  which 
elapsed  between  the  revolt  of  Amasis,  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Canibyses,  is  extremely  confused  and  obscure ;  and 
the  relations  of  historians  in  regard  to  the  events  .which  took 
place  during  that  interval  are  perplexed  an^  contradictory'.* 
But  whatever  might  be  the  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  glory  and  splendor  of  ancient  Egypt  ex- 
pired with  that  monarch.  His  son,  Psammenitus,  had  no  soon* 
er  ascended  the  throne  than  the  kingdom  was  conquered  by 
Cambyisps,  king  of  Persist  and  felt  all  the  weight  of  his  mer- 
ciless  h^nd.    The^body  of  .Amasis.  was  dragged  ft'om  the  se- 
^pulchre,  t0|^  in  pieces,  and  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  Psamme- 
nitus, U?c  reigning  king,  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
the  cop<yiieror.  Egypt,  which  had  so  long  flourished  in  splen. 
dour.ii^  pQwer>  and. celebrity,  now  i^w  her  cities  pillaged,  her  . 
.  templ^  prophaned,  and  her,  gods  destroyed. 

These  violent  proceedings  gave  rise  tp  that  inextinguisha- 
ble hatred  wluc)i  the  Egyptian  nation  ever  fifter  entertained 

'  •  ^nnik^ih\M^tB  of  the  onitefist  history  hsve  tritcn  grciiit  pa*ii»  itt  ela- 
eidating  this  confused  period  of  the  Kgjptisn  annals,  without  being  abte 
ib  reduce  it  to  consbtency.    See  Univ.  Hiit  vol.  2. 
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«gaMPtftJMJtartfmkr:Tlik»im^  « 

ciMM(«AQf  ft.  wiufthi  int  a  jpMMtalub  mMMfir  ^iLiatioguUbed  ilift .. 

att^|i)ed'ti9;lbeii>.AiMiQi>t  Biipei»t|tiQiifi  ^oA  iMf6iw4ic«<»)  |yv«ff^.,> 
^h^nijfWiwuMt  cxa&perated.Attbo.oQB^ienpt  viuf^  ibe  Per^iv 
BivD^.s^ew^dfco^  tbdr  gods^  Ummt  rett^ion^md  Jiw^. .  'lb9]|J 
w^rp.dievefooqinceBsatitly  xm«u]^d.,miiotmmg  ^cbeines  fov,v 
thiyMting  offiao  kisapippnsble  a  yoke, -and  iwdm  mgn  o^FDanq 
riiif  .KyatMpmboQke^utlmo  mi^«t>^  rabeiliiMifiitwkurhlihef  -? 
p^rftUtfid  tiiithe  sesoiid  joflr  of  XeTiees,  W'faeni|h«f^i«)MeiagMiiJi 
rod^c;^  M»  pbfidifnfiQ^.aiid  enpenteDoed^  in  «  aliU.  gre«|eir  d«ri /# 
gi>^  ttbe  tJCQitf:  ^  tba.  Permn.g^venmveat.  Wsarisd  outju 
^^.<>Ppi'W(ifH)»:tbe)rii9}iroltttd  a  aettood  time  in  il^aTej^-n.^Cq 
A^Ui^eri^es  I#ongimAiua^  placed  Inarns^  king  of  X^bi^:oti.aMH) 
thrpi)^  of  figfutft,  and  oalledlb  m  thek*  aid  tSe  At^niaaa^j 
the  declared  enemies  of  Persia.*  The  Atbenic|iv  IBk^tHtofU 
ta^^ing^i^t.of  .^QiPerainna,  captm«d  and  destroyed  a  gae^t 
nmiiberpfftbeir  jr^aseK  Thp  aambiiied  aray  of  the  Alhcsiiaoa).  7, 
£gjrpti»i|fbi  9#4iLyiUraa^  .ab^itoteOiyr  ^e&fied  the.  P^ffaiana)  <j 
kUied  ai^,^lm9^t.in«rediihi&  niMnbav,  and  driMre  tbe  ratt  ktlo  a 
Me(op}4». . ,  ,^u  th«  JReasinpa^  bfebgr  basd  preised.by*  th^  clmP,  li 
pursuit  of  ^.yio^rsi.tixA.oefoge  waatrongly  brtififid  quor^  ^ 
tw^  wWlfi  ^.Egypiiana  Minained.mastara  of  the^aat  of  Mi#r(; 
city,  and  J^i^p^:  (be^  PeraiaM  besieged  in  th^r  fartreaa  d«irin«.  1 
^^:  SIWie.9f^lH;*M5  ye,iP8/  gp  joj^g {were  th«  difieront ]i)iiftrteffa  > 
of  ,;J^e  ^larma^  mfir9|ipUs,dWiriedbelw«en  twoboaiite^^w-  1 
crs^.Iaa4fi;rs^^  apprised  of  LtieawrchQ?*  focmidable  Perr.% 
aian  ^rmy^  r^dovbted  bis  efforii(9m.th$ir;fonres»iAiMeinphjia  ^; 
but  ^ct  w^bi^Q/V^fsaiqpuaAiid^peaseveriiig  aTesia^knc^  UratJ^  ; 
wa^  at  length,  oblige^  ^  rielinqMiah  tbe  ^werpriaa  and  >eva€«r  ' 
ate  tbe,  capii^h  .  Aft/^fftauSetJin^  a;  dafett  ftom  the  Paratan/ 
army,^he  fet^red,i»to  Op^  ialo^  Ftro$op9<uH  whiob.  wa^iformaa:  t 
by  two  brai>ch^^ipf,tbf  J^U^ ,  w.b^r*  b^iil^js  ti|rn.,lHid  tbft.) 
incf  ufiicaiiptt  tp  nea  himself  besf^gadw  Tihc.F,^rsittna  aita$t(l 
having,  <>y  me^s  of  a  jqanal,  .cji-wed  ih^  b.caiwfcywf  ibc  Niia..- 


•  Th\afe?dld*'«  Hist  lib.  1. 


riAi^wkh  liid  Egyptian  «dfaf ve&U  4iBd  Gi«caan  cot^pdet^n^f '- 
Witt  oMfgedifo  surrenderon  comiiwan%  which. wene  afterwfttA  " 
infaUiMiily  naUieit  by  the  PenkuM.  Through  the  solkiuiic&sf  * 
of  0*  moiiierof  Aitaxen^Sf  inaros  wn*  /orucifieit,  andttie  reit 
of  tlie  Egyptian  aii4  Avhenaui  prisopcrs  w«re  beheaded.*  9ticfa  - 
was  tk&diuMUrotia  titrminaiion  of  the  war  wiuch  laapuv  king  of 
Egyptand I^hia,iisidertook agaontt  ArtajienEes.  The  Eg^fitUnB' 
weee  again. reduesd  ao  subjeotionj  but  their apirit^f  it)de» 
peadence   was  ttot.esuaigoiahed.    Amyment^  one  of  their 
cbiefk)  tedied  waih.lt cboaealbAiid  into  the  maisabet  and  oUier 
inacceaaiUo  situationSf  umU^the  tenth  yeair  of  Daritia  Nethus^', 
whati  a^genoral  nevott  of  the  Jiingdom  taking  places'  he  laaued 
oui'irom^  hia-  tetreaby  and  pntting  hlmaetf  at  the  boad  of  the  - 
pal!riot$v  expelled  the  Peratani)  and  piaded  himaetf  on  the  ' 
thMiile'or  Egyptt    Those  revoUs  of  the  Egyptian^  had  b^en-'^^ 
constantly  fiivoured  1^  the  Greeks,  the  declared  eaemies  of' ' 
the^Pep»aDpower4  >     • 

Egypt  having  at  last  thrown  ^ff  the  Persian  yok«,  wks  again  ' 
goferoed  by  a  auccessian  of  naiMre  princes^  who  4eeni  to  have  * 
beeoseaaetimesiDdefHrndent^somctiwiescnihuury  to  the^lngil  '*■ 
of  Persia,    la  general,  however,  a  toastile  system  -subsisted  ' 
between  che  cwo  national  and  Egypt  joiaed  in- almost  every 
coOfederaoy  that  was  formed  agakiat  the  FefSiiOrs.'    After 
thiriy  yeSfs  of  this  hostile  itidependenceydurmg-which  period  - 
thi  Egyptians  neglected  no  oppercunity  of  shawing^  their  Irre- 
condleabte  aversbiv  to  the^  Peridans,  Aruxersces  Mi^einon  at 
last  n^olh^ed>to  tnake^a  grand  effort  for  the  reduction  c^  Eg^nn. 
A€bioti9f  who  at  that  time  swayed  the  80eptl<e  ^that  kfA|>;doni,  '* 
perteiviog'  the  impending  storm)  made  the  most  vigbTt>us  ' 
pMpavatiotia  ibr  averting  the  danger  wit&  which  he  was 
thueatened.    Before  the  e^mmeaeemenc  of  the  tohtest,  how- 
eveav  Acihods  died*   Tiie  reign  of  Psammethis,  his  successor^ 
lastadoiilf  »ye«r.'  After  bim  Nephero«es  reigned  no  more 
than  a  month;  ahd  NectanebUs  then  ascended  th^  throne, 
Durihg  this  time 'the  Persiah  preparations  hadtyeeri  slowly  * 
carried  ibrward ;  but  at  length  tl)eir  whole  army,  codsistln^ 

•  Unir.  Hist,  vol  2  and  5.  t  Bo«^'Ckron. 

)  Plutarch  ia  Cimonc.«*ThiicydideSy  ubisupr%. 


•f  900,000  PerdatiB,  eMmmmdfed  by  Biemti^»imv»ywa!A9Ckfim 
ChreekS)  ttndtft*  iphici^otes,  tbefinnoufl  Athoniim  igcnerul,,  M« 
tfei^  Egypt.    Sitice  the -Petopomiedan  wftr,  the  AdMinaM 
htfd  tbtt^ged  thtsii*  syHtem  of  potiticsviMdii^ev^  exfivem^  tto^ 
«ifou«  of 'catiVatihg  the  fblbndship  of  the  gfrottl  Idngi  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  pdwer  of  the  LaoedemobionB)  «iid  ttte 
enmitf  of  other  Grecian  staifts.    Ttfey  had  tfaereiBre  Mtoliy 
recalled  their  auxiliary  troops  from  ^e  Egyptian  servioeftat 
sent  to  the  Pernian  king  the  ableatof  then-  genends  to4>6tii- 
mand  the  Greeks,  whom  he  entertained  h&  his  pay.      The 
differences/however,  which  ^rose  betweetithe  Persian  vnd  the 
Athenian  general,  crippled  their  operations,  and  thtty  wefe 
finally  expelted  from  Egypt^  Aflertbe  lapse  of -twelTe  ycoira, 
Aitaiterxes,  notwithstanding  the  misctlrriage'  of  his  ^fonwir 
attempt,  made  preparations  for  another  expeditioD.    Tacliis, 
%ho  had  succeeded  Nectanebus  in  the  throne  of  that  kingilMn, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedemonians,  wiw  setithfm;^ 
powerful  force  under  the  command  of  their  celebreited  kibJ^ 
Agesilans,  whom  the  Egyptian  monarch   had  promi^d  «> 
make  generalissimio  of  his  forces.    'But  Tachos)  in  his  ilt«t 
Interview  with  AgesHaus,  formed  so  'disadvantageous  an  idea 
df  that  great  man,  that  he  never  had  any  regardfor  his  pers^h 
•or  counsels*    He  had  Expected  to  see  a  inan  of  a'nobl^'atid 
majestic  presence,  the  splendor  of  who^  dr^ss  and  feqto!pb|ffe, 
«  well  as  tho  dignhy  of  his  personal  appearance,  should  c6r- 
fospendwlth  the  fame  of  his*  exploits,  and  was  disgustetK;*as 
wcH  ts'swpwsed,  when  he  fomid  an  old  man  of  a  fti^anitiM 
vtilgarphysiognomy,  and  clothed  id  plain  apparel.    O'lils  ^k- 
{irictotts  cDmerot)t  for  the  Lacedemonian  king,  and  ttte  con^- 
-quent  neglect  of  hb  cdunsel^,  however,  caused  the  niln>»f 
'-I'hchos.    Havini^,  contrary  tothe  adviceof  AgesSlaus, martSh- 
-ed  to  attack  the  Persians  in  Syna,  the  Egyptiatik  r«VolfM, 
'-placed  on'the  throne  adother  kingofthe  name  of  Nectantebiis, 
«nd  expelfod  Tachos  from  the'kingddm.  '  •  •     '■*) 

Nectanebus  was  mo  sooner  o^soted  on  tho  throne;  tti«n'h»pM. 
erful  competitor,  a  native 'Egyptian,  at  the  head  oi'^4mfi90 
men,  was  usady  to  dispute' with  faim  the  poilsesMon  ofthf^  king- 
dom.   Egypt  now  became  the  theatre  of  a  9ivil  w^r,  va  which 

•  tJnlt.  Hf8t.?ol.'5;Cbi41. 


HisToaiCACi  Ticw.  IM 

ll«QlainebttB  wa»  rtdvced  to  tlw  hntestrcmitf.    Tbis  piiBO* 
bMl  for  «oiiie  tine  b^n.  csiDtraely  jealoua  of  AgenilaiUf  and 
MMii?sus(iicMm8.of  bU  fidelity  to  Ms  cause^bm  foitnd  bitttelf 
9$ilvA.<Mkg^  !•  coafide  hnplidtly  ki  bit.  ooantela*  wd  ceooi- 
mktedfto  bini  tbe  whole  conduct  .of  the  war.    A^aiteua  aogn 
efteri4efirAted»  end  auide  prisoner  the  rival  of  Nectanebut) 
wtey  io  eikasequcnce  of  thM  ev€Dt>  was.  left  io  peaceful  po0r 
M^km  -of  the  kingdom^* 
..NeotaaebuA  afterwards  entering  into  a  league  with  the  Pbee- 
nldans  jaa^  CyfHriots  against  the   Persians^  Diiriua  Ochus 
fitiding  thm  opera(tiona>of  bis- lieutenants  s^  ineffectual  a  reme- 
dgr  ior>tbese  disordersi  resolved  to  taKe  the^.co^mmand  of  his 
army  tn  pecsoo^  and  to  make  one  powerful  effect  for  th^  re- 
diieiion  el  £gypt.    The  armjr  oC  NectanelH)St  consisting  nf 
ikovki  eo,ooa  Greeksi  and  as  many  Lybians>  with  6iQ,0QO  E^yt^ 
liaiis^  mMi  about  10<V)00,  m^s  not.  equal  to>a  third  pari  of  tAat 
of  the. Persians,  from  which  was.  detachcci  three,  vast  bodies. 
The  first,  commanded  by  Lacharesj  a  Thisbans  enci^n^ped.b^ 
forf»  Pe))>aiiim»  the  second,  MVLder  NlQpstrate>  eiDbaiking  on 
btinixt  the i fleets  ascended  the  Nile*  landed, in  the  heart  o£  the 
country;  while  Mentor,  the  Jlhodian>  who / commaj^ded  the 
tb^rd  <bvis|onf  advancing  into. the  couivtry,  every  where  pro- 
f^l^iqted  me^cy,  09  condiiionof  tH^lnniasion. rbuu- total  extcr- 
minati(xn  in  case  of  resistance*    I^ariuss  with  ^b^.mnan  body 
of  the  army,  remained  near  Pelusinmi  io  ordefr  to  regultate  the 
operMipua:accordmg  to  the- events  t^f  the  war.    The  £gyp« 
tiiUa.  baying  made  an  attack  oa  the  intrencbments'of  Nioos- 
jtmtfis>.wei;e  defeated  with  great  iosa,  and  the  garrisqn  of  Pc« 
Uisiumyifn.  bearing  ^  this  disasl^r^  surrendered  «n  apdvama- 
%tmf»i  conditions..    The  Greeks  and  Elgyptians  every  where 
aut^mtt^d  to.  Darius;  and  Mecteoebus,  who  had 'prepared  Jto 
,  defend,  ^npj^b,  seeing  the  Kingdom  Idstbeyond^aU  bopes 
of  recpve^,  .took  rofu,ge.  in  £vhK>pia«t    Tlue*  conquest^,  wbiph 
terminated  the  national  ai^iiAettcp,  concludes  the  lii»tonr  lOlitbe 
m^f^^.^y^i^l^»  wMp  according  to  the  pu'ediction  of*"  the 
jKf^iff^ti  b^e„ne«|>r,;f^vaciO  U^is  iperiodf  bad  anyj^alive  king, 
^^  b«[V9<cpn«itanUy..V«m  Mibjeflt.  to-  A^s^igft  ralerfi4    It  may 
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t^icrcfdrc  not  be  iiiipfopcf,'iA  tWsfftaccto  crxtinTitd!  sketch  of 
the  j^vernmcnt,  reifgloii,  lawk,  and  other  sochJ'birciinistances 
of  this  celebraitcd  and  extraordinnty  nation,  which  constitutes  00 
femarkabltf,  so  singular,  and  in  many  re^pcctsi  so  mysterious 
1  feature  in  the  history  of  the  'wortd.  '  fivcrj^  thmg,  ffid^ed, 
that  relates  to  a  people  so  celebrated,  but  so  little  knowh, 
must  be  interesting,  if  it  could  i>e  considered  as  authentic. 
But  facts  are  so  frequently  'mijccd  with  fable,  and  'd!*gu!scd 
\ij  altegoi7,  that  we  must  often 'be  contented  with  doisbtful  Mi- 
fcrmation,  or  loose  conjecture.  The  general  oudlfi^s,  silih 
as  arc  here  concisely  given,  are  all  that  can  merit  atteiltiot^  i 
thd  though  Tolumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  perhaps 
this  tery  short  compendium  comprises  all  that  really  is,  br 
can  be,  known  of  Egyptian  history.  ''** 

If,  however,  the  historical  events  of  ancient  Egypt  be  lifcr 
the  most  part  involved  in  obscurity,  or  buried  in  oblivion,  #c 
'  possess  much  better  inforination  relative  to  the  civil,  pofiticJl, 
and  religious  economy  of  that  celebrated  kingdom.  The  i%- 
vplutlons  in  courts,  and  the  operations  of  armies,  are  things 
of  a  transient  nature :  when  once  passed  over  without  tfccu- 
*  rate  observation,  or  misrepresented  through  mistake  or  desi^ 
they  can  no  more  be  brought  forward  to  inspection,  and  ertir 
IS  per^^ctuated.  'Bat  legal  institutions,  established  customsi 
and  general  manners,  are  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and  more 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  observation.  The  government  of  tHe 
ancient  Egyptians  was  ostensibly  monarchical,  but  actually 
sacerdotal.  The  king  was  revered  as  a  god  by  the  people^ 
but  kept  as  a  slave  by  the  priests.  The  employmient  of  lifts 
time  was  exactly  regulated :  his  hours  of  sleeping  krid  wA- 
ing  \^erc  marked  out  by  the  laws.  The  priests  assi^gned  htm 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  food,  and  dealt  out  his  wtiieliy 
measure.*  He  was  obliged  to  rise  at  the  break  of  day  to  pe- 
ruse all  despatches,  and  issue  the  necessary  orders.  H<J  ttea 
bathed  himself,  and  being  arrayed  U'ith'  the  ensigns  6f  royalty, 
among  which  was  a  cap  adorned  with  the  figure  dTa'btill^a 
Hon,  or  a  dragon,  he  went  to  the  temple,  wfwre  lie  satrififeed 
to  the  gods,  and  heard  read  by  the  priests,  the  raeritorkms 
acts  of  such  of  his  predecessors  as  bad  reigned  .iritb  strict 
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Co&fomUy  to  the'  law9>  to  the  ciid  that  hfi  mig^ht  adhere  to 

.  their  maximS)  and  imiute  tlieir  example. 

The  whole  landed  property  of  Egypt  was  divided  into  three 

,  poirtio|i8x*  (of  which  one  was  alioited  to  the  priests,  another  to 
th^  soidierf,  and  the  third  40  the  king,  out  of  which  he  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  .government.  The  sovereign,  and  tlie 
two  priviieged  orders,  let  out  their  lands  to  hushandmcu, 

'  atkd  none  but  the  hingt  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers,  could  have 
any  property  in  the  aolLt     The  crown  appears  to  have  been 

^hereditary ;  but  in  case  of  any  faiUire  in  tJhe  royul  line,  the 

,  king  could  be  elected  pnly  fcpjn  the  sacerdotal,  or  the  miliiary 

.order;  but  if  from  th^  latter»he  was  oilillged  to  procure  i^s 
admission,  into  the  priesthood,  before  he  could  ascend  ihfi 
throne,!  so  careful  was  that  sacred  body  to  preserve  the  pre- 

.ponderoncy  of  its  influence.     The  power  of  the, priests  in- 

.d^ed  was  unlimited.  They  filled  all  the  ofiGicea.  of  the  state  ; 
«od  the  public  adniiai^tration  was  whoUy  in  their  hands.  They 
Hlone  knew,  all  the  ;sccrct  springs,  and  moved  the  whole  ma. 

.chine  of  the  government.  Their  sacred  functions,  as  well  as 
their  civil  authority,  secured  their  dominion  over  the  prince 
|kDd  tlie  soldiety,  as  well  as  over  the  people;  for  bciug  the 
sole  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  their  influence  and 
^wer  rested  on  the  immoveable  basis  of  superstition. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  engines  that  craft  ever  de- 
vised to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  unlimited  dominion  over  ig- 
•norance,  was  the  awful  tribunal  instituted  by  the  laws  of  Egypt, 
for  the  examination  of  all  claims  to  funeral  honours,  which  po 
Egyptian. could  hope  40  enjoy  but  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
judicatui^  composed  of  forty  judges;  and  all  Uie  judges  of 

.  £gypt  were  priests.  Before  this  tremendous  jury,  the  dead 
.weve^  previous,  to  their  intermept,  brought  to  trial ;  and  their 
cooduAt,  diiriixg  the  period  of.  mortal  existence,  was  strictly 
inveaiigatcd.  From  this,  awful,  scrutixiy)  and  the  consequent 
aenteaee,.the  monarch  hipself  was  not  exempted.  On  the  day 
.i^ipppiiued  &a  the  j^ei  funeral>  this  sacred  inquest  took  place, 
^^antfalirrd^mplajnys  md.  accusatipna  brought  forward  against 
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tho.  ^fi^fsi^  piu^p,  ^re^^.  beju^.  j^i^exgiii^iie^  If  U  was 
Jfom^d  tjiiit  he  imd  l?ecf)  9^  go^^  mi|g|.|.,^^MVs»^t9  lyi^  ^19^% 

but  if  hji»  popduct  h^^  bcf^n  refrqfctoryi..he  wa«  4eppi|^?cl>^ 
ffin^yal  hof^9ur^  bU  bp^jr  ^aj|  delivered  to  papiilar  insultt  9aii 
bis  ;x«oie  copd^^nedto  ^le  .^3i;e9c^uoii  of  pofttffirit|[.  ..Tb|f 
"iptut  Mii^  iHteof  seyecal  Cgyp4^.i9)oi9ittrcha»  wbQ  l^diA^cfW^o^ 
junfertunme  or  sp  imprudei^tt  ^  io  iacjifr  tb»  displ^Mure^  fif 
^Ijp^l^oly. despots,*    .  ^    .^    .   ..       u: 

^9)r^sp  rei^d.  a  systcf^  ^(j^^U^^^l^e, priests  pf  Egy|«t  «ftllr 
j^lUhc4  ^^  ifaipuioed  t))^if  d^iiif^P  pvfr  tbQ  sup^ftfof. botiji 
jpfip<ic$^.iin^,IfeQplci  a^d.ifi.t^q  p^m^  qf  tbe.  goji^^jjtj^i^fHl 
,^t^d|epce^(rop.  mcn«,  (p^'^^^^)  howeve^r,  mu»l  09p(«aiH  Um^ 
th?y  /J^ldpfP  alpju;^cd  jbeir  power,  Juauc^c  was  impan^lj^JM^ 
|i[^ihj3jie^^fi,  1^,1.  Ijhc Jpw?  w^r^  not  tinctured  tfitb^fH^Mf^. jAJe 
j^j^^gh)jie,^pat  b<{5iy  pf  the  people  appears  tp  Jb4ye  l^^^f 
)|tatjp  ofut^j^ct  depri^s^ipn^  per^sonal  liberty  was  ve9j^QytA*^.1f 
|iip!it  anpiept  n^tip^^i^pscrsonal,  sjiaveinr^  ofic^  lnp)ui4u^  t)}a$ti^ 
jriyes  and  cbildrefi^.^tis.t^^,  c^spque^ce.  of  insf^y^n^, ,  f^ 
f;gypt,  tbc  cf^dijor  coul.<j  ^^Ji^.^t^ie. prppertyibi^  fiot^fbepi^'- 
son  of  the  dlebtpr^  Jl^e^stn^ppjft^tUnUOQ.wa^puid  tp.SQW^ 
order,  as  well  as  to  individual  security.  Every  man  was.oUlJii^ 
ed  to  give  in  a^nif^Ijyjj^p  4})9,^vi?i^ot?,  of  his  pi^^ii^fCj.mat- 
testMxon  of  l^is  n^ui^c  ^d  pr^ffi^op,  ip  ord^j?  tQ  pnwij  ifm  fce 
lived  by  the  exercis^^pf  some,  lawful  pallipg.^  apd  to  exMMtn 
false  certificate  Vfas  a  capital  offence^  Perjury  Yf^fifWflt^ 
lyilh  death  ;  and  adultery  wi^Jb  th.^^ipLflicti9po(.fpi:t^  ^r4pt»lk99i 

^l^f  .^!*'»t.^.*?Vt^«)^9W»:W*  «?WWd.  tq  pMblic  iivl&Ml^yf.^f  itM 
loss. of  her  nose.  D.ea^  lyfts  ipyw:i^bjy  tbeL.p^iiiB^p»^i^i»^ll|« 
fiil  homicide^  whether  thp.  ppj;^9p  kiHfcd  V?rft(a..fr(9ff«9ir»iW>4 
^lave.  Among  the  Greejts^ftnc^  t^c.JlppilU>Si^.«VOT.  mf>Mf 
posscssedvdurin^  n?^y,^^3^4^e,po|?p^  pC  life  Ai)4,4fMkt,9VfHr 
liis  slaves.  Buj  .in  ,1^^,,^?,/^,  f^mi^  hqwoF^  Jf4fy4lf^ 
hdd  in  his  own.h^4s,t])<^.j^ycf  pf.  vepgcance,,(fft^  0lf69pA# 
{lowcver  abject  andi  ja^^^  ,mf*^?^^W^  <>f.  *«.H3jHcJfcWP.r«f 
the  \aws.  In  these  lS9m^<*»M!l<^JpgW«^t1»l«.lA»JtoPVW 
superior  to  that  of  apci^^^  ^J^^pp^  apd, R^in^,.,  ^,.,,^„;^  ^^,;.,, . 


Hl8T0«l'ckt'?IBW*  loT 

'  "TVn  iMtkntioii  ti  tereditaiy  prbfesftiotis  h'^^Mifttn]^  (tba^ 
4Ut«'  of  (be  «o€lat  ^pttm  i)i*Egypi ;  sOid  lis  (^fi\^cb  trnvV  b^et^ 
MrtotiBlf  ettkMHed.'  Sbthe  of  theGriicidh  writeii,  ^ructl  Witi 
^ho'tnctfisiinc  commoiions  of  thdr  own  tdrbulent  repJblic^ 
lifti^'b^atowed  the  highest  appl&uwoti  (hift  re^ola'doK.*^  '  R 
lits-beeh  tHefifeaBiitedia  exceifently  culetifated  t6  VeptVsh  W* 
tllrib^^aiifMtioo;  tad  to  prdtitfote  the  perfection  of  a^s\  t>y  df- 
)^fc<ltlttgr'^^  eflEbrts  of  ingtoMtf  and  iridastry  to  c^fiaih  'fikdA 
points;  and  maturing  their  prodactions  hy  the  uciillfhiiltuiyft 
e«ttiei*leti6e  of  flueeeasive'  generations;  Nothing,  ho WtHer, 
tibistd  mbi^epoWerfKiliy  tend  to  the  dep^sston  of  ^eii1as;'th;in 
the'Teitaliit  iinpos^d  on  its  Vei^tilf^y^'bjr  this  pefp^ii'ia)  ctltK 
Mend^^m'to  the  same  beaten  track ;  from  which  ahy'd'^vluubVl 
ilrtta{ittif>dMible.t  Among  the  Bgypilana,  all  tateht^  Uiid  ^iia- 
iMcaliMy*;  ndt  immediately  adapted  to  the  prof^s^6h  6f  tfiti 
^paaaeidor^'wais  o^eiesato  biniself  and  the  to'm^riity.  '  iTf^^ 
t^realevt  fngenttitf  coald  not  convert  the  son  of  a'llki'stbAVidViiaft 
^t&  a  nfl^hanic:  The  greatest  strength  and  Cour<ig^  dbdiri  hoi 
fit>cure  him  admission  into  the  n\!Htary' ofder;  nor^  could  l^^ 
tiMt'ehtelrt)rfering  Bpirit'mlse'tufjr  one  ^bove  that'sta'iidn  ih 
<iiMdi4ie^'waa  fixed'%  an  irrb^bcabie  IiaW  of 'the  Wationat  con- 

sKhfitiofi. ...-«.  ■• --  '-•  '•  '';/;;"'■' '"^ 

^"lUis^v&ion  of  the  people  iiito^ distinct  classics,  |>eVi5etuate<l 
%ik  Het^dMi^  descent,  is  bf  some  'tontfder^'d'iti  ha\^ng  a'ten^ 
ieney  tcy  6Veate  political  dissentlons;  but  this  appears  to  be 
W^^ftHMieOtiS  estimate  of  the  opPe'ration' of  that  sVni^^uIar  and 
^MfMfj;  system.  It  must'indeed  have  in  some  fneasuVe  tend- 
^^to^ddW^-tlihit  geheraJiiihfoh,  #titch  otight  to  siibsiiSt'ufnong 
the  member^  of*the'8ame  comiiinhity.  But' this  st'ems  to 'have 
liei^  "the  jfrat^ae  for  which  it Vas  instituted.  The  priests  of 
B^yi^,  tfhd 'llhe  fntdnins  of  Itidiartn6st' probably  established 
(ieil«^'liei^tiiry  dii^iaibhs,  se]^ra\ed  by  the  stronj^e^t  bai  ncrs^ 
b6tlhtWi  »ihd-r«lgious,^«»tV>'*<5y^5c^  o/auihoriiy 

ittt^st6^  iit^o*€cr  toT^rcvcnt  the  great  body  of  th'e'pe'ople  from 
tltiifnfg'ifc^st  the  ^nperiof  orders,  in  Whom  all;  power'  and 
ff^aptl^  Mi^eA.  *Their  atwiress,  torrisponcrm^  with'  fhcir 
viewa»  proved  hcfir'weil  thcf  ^*ire  skitted  hf  emia'i^nV  nun- 
Idod  i  for  those  countries  h^vi^ln^acl/^^X  dispUyed  an  uniform 
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lyei>flr  JihfeiTupted»by  any  t^ifbU  fegdrHrt'i^Kefiitly  p^mtrs  ■ 
•<"TJl«««oft6t?tutibn  of  Egypt,  toiwldefea  Sh  a  gttiettil  tieirr 
^  M^»e«tiaifilf  oppressive^l  but  th^  sacerdotal  ordter  mlcd  the 
uatkitf'tvhh  a  ovlld^nd  se^adf  di^spcuism,  In  wfifch  ho  feattrre 
of'-bai^birian  tyranny  can  be  disdnj^Qished.  Mtoy  of  thdr  laws 
iftwre  extremely  well  cakdlated  fof  the  regulation  of  society 
k\  the  first  og^s  of  civilisation.  We  cannot^  indeed,  but  con- 
sider (be  prie«ts  of  that  country  as  proftmnd  politicians,  per> 
ieictty  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  mastert 
in  the  art  of  acquiring  and  exercising  power  over  men.  A  jea* 
kuB  attemitton  to  their  own  authority  and  mtcrcst,  was  thelead- 
hig  principle  of  their  politics;  but  they  governed  with  pra- 
dencej  a9i*weH  as  wkh  lenity,  and  power  might  haVe  beea 
pJoced  ini w^rse-  bands.  By  their  management,  Egypt,  Which 
was  by  natuxso  welt  Icnifted  against  foreign  invaaioit,  enjoyed^k 
»  greater  ahai«  of  inteMeil  tranquillity  than  any  other  country 
i^f  thoencieotiworld. 

£q%/oif.]N^Whothbr  Zabaism  was  communicated  froth 
Chaldea  to  Egypt^  or  whether  ini  the  latter,  as  #ell  as  in  the 
-^itmer  country,  it<iook  itfr  !^o>ftH>mthe  ^visible  splendour  of 
ili«sCiele8tlalot*bs^no  researches  can  now  ascerttdn;  but  that 
iiwaa  themoel'atioient  reli^idti^ofthe  Egyptians  isf  genetkll)r 
ailowed»^'.  Tbe'hearenly  bodies, itfdeed,  seem,  to  have  e\»ery 
where  b<eii  the  first  objects  of  id6latroua  worship.  Man  musty 
«vcn  itk  the  rodeststtttb,  perceive  that  the  fortuitous  events:  of 
•lifeyiaaiiMell  as^lie  opemtlonsof  nitture,  are  beyond  the  reath 
'ui  hh-  ttt^ultttion  or'coittrbl;    €on9cious  of  -  his  own  inability, 
km  i^  nattinilly  inclined  to  suppose  the  existence  of  superibr 
^w«i*»,t'tbe*ttrbiters^  of  miindane  afWrs,  and  to  offer  up  bis 
diowa^/ln  oHUr  to  d«pvec^te  their  wr^tb,  or  coneiHate  their 
iivour.    BfHA  the  mturei  orid"a«tribUies  of  those  ttAits  of  tAe 
work^istdiffieaH-todlseov^er.    The'untutored  mindis  ben^il- 
.dcred  In^ho  invtssii^tioa  of  subjects  so  much  aftiove  its  coflfc. 
prehennoa ;  and  in  pfoporfton  aS'idmple  reason,  or  actSve  ima- 
gination preponderates,  visible  or  invisible  beings  become,  the 
Objects  of  adoration.    In  a  state  of  unenligk|eQed^atiloe^  the 

♦  Wkrburtort*s  Divine  Legation,  book  4.  '.       ' 

t  Thorne's  Uiat.  Nat.  Relig.  sect  3. 


on  the  .mind  of  m^  ide«(«  of  maj^tj .and  power*    Tk^  notiofl 
ffi-  P«e  Sii^«ii)<B  9^d.Um^»»l<B^i^gvU^rQr«Mkl4Mrn«iid  Goi- 

tb^gbty  ^AQli$Uteot  wUb  iiie  narrow:  GoocepftU^iKi  of  .uBicnlttr 

V^fi'inin4»<    Ao  idoa  so  suUtiine  must  b&  ibra»«d  bF  pbiioso* 

p(>^9  or  iostUied  by  rev«l«lioq«  >  Ai^oog;  ail   Pag^.  naviom 

XbeUffi  w£ts  tbe  r«U^ion,  of  phi}pfl(i>pberi»>  Polytbie^ill' t^l  «f 

tbe.n^utUVude :  tbe  lauei^  iod^edfiW^a  c^tnaivgtbe  epUghtfiHed 

part  generally  admitted  .in  suhorduiation  to  Tbeiaoft)  wfaM 

amoag  tbe  vi^lgar  it  degemirated  into  gromidoWtry.*  <i 

Tbe-deui^s,  wbicJx  wiere  %Tor«bippfid  wUb  tiie  oioac  profovMii 

:i^^nerAt'^9n  in  Egypt,  were  Osiris  aj»d  ^if»ruainQ».  omg^fiXtf 

^ii^ea,tQ  ^he  suq  and  mponj  which  tbe  £gy|)iUtw-in  the-  imde 

ilgest  aft^r  tvaditipn  bad  lost,  and  before  res^oii  bad.  vc^akio^ 

ilbe^idc^of.pn^  SfiF^me  God^  bad. probably >regurdeda»tiie 

f^e^  of  like,  univer>e.t    In  l^t«r  Ume^K  when,  tbe  pbynol^- 

gical  system  was  introduced,  they  seem  ^tilU<»  haws  ibeenused 

/^ vtitl6ft«  under  which  the .  S4|Hreme..  Being  was  .worsliip]ied« 

YjiriQUAtbecMries  of  Uie.ligypiian,mythalogy  b»ve  benn  formed, 

im^  j^^wnpR  have  bean  MtrUtff n,  in  prder  to  ascemain  tbe  ideito 

i^ffioied^tbeae  mythical  namca4  Some  baare  considet-ed  tkei»w 

^rincea^  wbooA  aHpemtitipn^b^d^d^ified.s  ^but.tbe  .most  learned 

^quirera auppose  themi^^b^  ^ll^gorH^l^perionages^and  tbe 

,reign,p£  ihe  god»a,mytbi9sJ^ly^gai)dr   Tb<v  vaHnna application 

(OCpm^s  }^ed  tp  deaignt^te.t^^  sH{»rm»j9.  Being  icanQid^ved;  in 

.  itbe  exqrci^  of  bia  difiC^re^fi  a^ribu^i^^  IMkI  in  tbe  dtfercot  cik- 

n^pts^.witb.  a,  varie^r  oC.pbysiologjical:  cmiimntaKoSy  tat 

,»^^ed  with  accur:a^yy  antl^ol^u^r^^d  :bir  ,tbo^  cbaniaA>(^  la** 

^gju^  and  tbe  revolution  ^fbuim^  ^a«fM  odeof  the  pnnql- 

^  cauf^i^s  p£  tbe  ttwUel^igibiUlEy  of  mosi  qC  tbe.aya^flM)  6 

^agptn  ^bfiW^Sy-  '^be  ri^UgHWi^dtplulofto^y  pf eta  Egyptiaas 

(^qna^iUiitf^dartifisne  of  ^Ic^gcpica^  r/9^4»c#Mk>n.'   They  alle* 

gm^^  U^.  ^ariy  period^  Af <  bi|tpry«  and  fhm%  a  lOiyaiical  ?toil 

,o);er,tb^op^raUons  and  aBP^ai;^¥»^;Q^'f  <Mr«»  .Yjbe  Greeks 

*''''*  Scie  what  U  ftaid  on  this  subject  under  itie  article  of  Bahylon. 

•"■t®Wa.'SfcftLm.l'.    •'  ^      ••  • 

^  Plotarch,  de  Iside  et  OslrldCj  who  gjves  tlielv  .wb9l«  histoiy.    Uaiv 
Hilt.  ?oL  2.  et  auct  ... 


^  ijM¥fT#' 

m$»mgtifA  tp^  ui»|»9]Kt1i#-iiKmtf e- oetriwork'}  but^M*  i 

inqnirenin  Alaby9ittib.of4ifi0ttk}r..    •  >  ^      '  •  ^ 

UifC^  )|<tQnii^nw»pt  ^t  iW»ltfaHF. )  Their  fhfttcthiiiicalittt^^^Sr 

tbf  <  Pf^ii>e,ajUiibm^  »fi4^a»  phteiKMncMiofriiatttr^  ?:  biiift 
im?6 JCfBA.tp,  xbat  .mw«in9U«.»y)8Mn  of  brnts  «oilMfif'wbi«lif 
f^ib^if^4%  fQ{<i^grM)^4k^iiU  of  (vie w. -^Uie  twipcinilitifti  <4C 

]i|l9qi4jU^/iii|piAf}<n^F«^  fiutaoBQiii^iilM^ 

%arB^W^  ,f|lf)ni^.  U^iM^yiflg^  i?«p(tUe  m^dt  licaified.  -  •  t  For 'flbe<  j«riir»« 

px^q^f^ffir^k^^^ttif^hQ^^mJit^imMetan  doification4rtft1ielM»fc 
pl«;^r,y4|lqiyi  at')^mpM«r)MriHf(r9*totib^afioi«a(trf{ni|rmo^^ 
hium  «98|8nf4^4ifff ^m  tOMoni ;  :Ml  ibe.ipmArfid  iiifliien«»i«S 

Q£^xi»Mii>i«g4)ijMiMA0Ms<«|rmbbl«;^  king  ite  QUjcci^fe^n^ 
4ft(  ff9)944  W«^9»bl>>)r^«^^*A  te  «ji0i«M»'  mntt>  attegoiU 

but  almost  every  beast,  bird,  fish,  and  flapiilt^.wasflheiobflodb 


t  MKiuifed^iriik'tlie  bef«tEtav)^^d>fMoA  df  dl^^seA  td 
pesvent  ftSf  icffBbinaiioiK'oi  ibe  |>aopl»  Ag^iliM  tfi^'piUHKged' 

floaintainied  unlimited  powevimd'iivMiiiitM*  '  ^  r  fw  «  >  .. ,  /f 
Noihittg  oBneshibit  a^tiiMrciitflkm]^  picttm^  of  Eg^Aaa 
siiiKsrsttttttBy  than  dw  fimtioal^  iftii>f  with  whiefi  the  pce^e 
#Bm  cranapDMBd  agaioat  anf  p«ir40ii  #hd  ttappeiH^tf,  id^ou^Kr 
nuntondeaall^  t^yilwy  of  tiMnti  sacred  animals,  and  thtl^ 
mUmMgantwumv  arten.  any  of  mem  ditd  by  di4ea«e'or  acd^ 
4Bm.t  .*!<W.hea.  Ptatemy  A^ettaiwais  negodratib^  «  (usatf  ^dF 
attiity  nvhh  the  Romana,  the  E^ypuhM,  amsciMs'^that^ih^ 
n^ere  eai^jvatjF  at  timintfncf  of<tlia»  ^hque¥lng  pe6)ile?,  l6aB^^ 
ilie  Romfl«iiklprpiitie&  and  their  Attendants  wftb  ^a^i^es^  kttA 
tttOfc^  evwy  Iter©  t<»  ilvdld^a1l]r  caute  of  qtjfttT^f  bi^'^fi^i^f- 
Auriognbaa  sdaaen  of  solicitor  aAd  lippi«K«tttfi^vHt^\r^^;^if 
€^Jiafp«nedto  ber  ateidMiaily  IdUiSd  bjr  Me  6f'fh<i"K(itTiiAi^; 
A^aoonas  ifaetaffifir  %raa  knditn,the  populate  ^i^Alb^jnklHyi 
tranvponted  with  fanaticaliftir)V  vmi  to  his  4o(li^!rig»;^iifliv^SUUir 
thiii  ^ffiotaa  whtnn  the-kingf  a6n«  tbii«lBKl<<th«*Hdtf''h<^  ^fi^ 
dmid  ofthervBtigcluiee  of  Rbiiia^6ttM  pJ-evtnV  tfte  ttatt  frottf 
bdMlg  carHriin  yceoc»  by  idber  Mm^edl  muIUt\/d^t'  noi^Vhfs  f)fb^ 
domaSldblua  informs >ua  cbat'li«'>w«i  bn''6yi6"!)yta^ir^cij1fi^ 
lniKtmitolK^iii.f:gfpt  '  yiflriowi»aiaiM«9'«f^h?A'lt1n«^i^  Tn«t 
ir^b  eh^Md;*  aiM  iirii^  weU<icifOtl^aftiti^fci'4lifeTi#HbIt!  ttiass 
e#the  S^inilfanpepUlaca^^eiia  iNur>iCa^cHyla  m§n^&)#dfndn, 
who  i»teldi<ioi  bMrcibrarad  ttogftflieat^laHgtfni'VS  ^m^^  ifib 
life  of;ihe  nciad4>ulHi  prtot  itTCtrga'i'hiai'dcaitll'.i^  X'lmdbfft 
raKftapis  aistolkbhcAiatiteiMDillalhigil^ 

tiana  cM  miRi  »iliay»  iuUtM,  ^l»eff MitMHitM»vd^  l^hfM^b^ 
pUjvtrtMr  dbdiglitMied^bjr  re()^eiafiod,th<MM't>ird/^^f  RMilnsHte^^ 
f*t«ld^illttiC«atial'WOrtdJn>*;  ,.1r.'i  .r^-Mci   rd.->'J  ,t  */•>  ^-.mj-*   ;.». 

*oWichoQt4mwftili9  «y  fl0U>um  ayd^emntleiff^i  fBMAPth^sIT 
abailrdinei^iMi  entafiftr^"^^^  litettliqofnMig«btA^  etuai  abtf 

ati^^M<M;iler  toligbtte^d^ieiinit'^sidMioMd^edyMife^ 

diiHi^y  ^»Bp^ffd  fjrip^;!^  j^flj^c^  T^  V^^¥n|d4iailf»l  jp^ar- 
»  Diod.  Sieal.  Ub.  1.  t  Herodot.  lib.  S.  cap.%^  atfd  61.  '  ^' 
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burton  exhibits  an  exact  delineation  of  the  outlines  of  the  re- 
ligioos  s^tem  of  Egypt,  in  these  words.     <<  One  of  the  chief 
maxims  of  Egyptian  wisdom^  as  a|^piied  to  religious  matters, 
was,  that  the  goTernment  df  the  world  was  comxnitted,  by  the 
supreme  Ruler,  into  the  hands  of  subordinate,  local,  and  tute- 
lar deities ;  that  these  were  the  proper  objects  of  public  and 
popular  religion  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  only  one  God* 
Uie  Creator  of  all  things,  was  highly  dangerous  to  be  commu^' 
ntcaied  to  the  people ;  but  was  to  be  secreted  and  shut  up  in 
their  mysteries ;  and  that  these  were  only  to  be  communicat. 
ed  to  a  few,  and  those  only  the  wise  and  learned,  and  ruling 
part  of  mankind/'*    The  motiTe  which  induced  them  to  con- 
sider the  proinulgation  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  all 
rational  reiigion  as  dangerous  -to  the  state,  seems  difficult  to 
ascertain'    Perhaps  they  might  think  that  such  a  revolution 
in  popular  ideas  could  not  take  place,  without  being  pix>duc- 
tive  of  political  commotions ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
might  regard  this  doctrine  as  too  simple  for  a  public  religion, 
and.  apprehend  that  their  influence  would  be  diminiahed,  if 
the  multitude  were  informed  that  an  omnipresent  and  omni- 
potent Being  existed,  who  could  at  all  times  hear  their  pcti* 
tioD8,and  grant  their  requests  |  and  who  might  be  invoked 
without  those  mysterious  ritea,  of  which  their  priesta  and  po- 
liticians were  the  sole  regulatoi's.    It  seems  to  have  been  for 
such  reasons  that  the  grand  object  of  the  Egyptian,  as  wall  aa 
the  Babylonian,  and  after  them  the  Greek  and  Roman  priestSi 
was  to  conceal  from  the  people  the  practicability  of  having 
any  communication  with  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  except 
through  their  intervention. 

Afis^  Learning,  Commerce,  and  Popular  jtfanner««].^The 
Egyptians  were  esteemed  a  scientific  people ;  and  their  learn- 
ing excited  the  admiration  of  the  ancient  world.  The  pri« 
midve  sages  of  Greece  tiuvelled  into  Egypt  in  order  to  learn 
the  principles  of  religion  and  philosophy  from  the  prie8ta,t 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  first  masters  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge.  Any  estimate,  however,  of  their  literature  can 
only  be  conjectural.  None  of  their  productions  have  descend- 

•  Divine  Legation,  book  4.  lect  6. 
t  Strabp,Ub.l7. 


pd  9ivU  polity  ^  bepn  coIQ9A^9^;»ted  tp  ib^  vrPfH  (Mwi&ll 
1^^  jncdiupi  of  Qvfs^k.  writeni.,  .^lU  wbateirei'  was  tb^^xt^M 
{)f  their  leftTfilfigi^d  pfriio»fti^y»  thcgQ  y<tMyineou>wf  m  liihoUfi 
c;pp4i)fi.^  tp  ^  ««jcerdot»l  onier»,  ap4  eovf^top^jip  «,.«i#i){0( 
ftlt&6flfY»i.ViW^MigU^ie.  \o  a))  wiH>  were  not  i«4tiiit^fl  in  Ama 
^.qff4,.,i?ny9t^ries.*  The.priesU  were  the  deppQHavifiAJiol^ 
9B\h9^,  F^l^&^^f^^  9Jao  of  Aciea^e;  «iMt  their  .V3<iily  ,^98^^ 
^ie^l^^f;^,^€)^  to.tbeir.knpwledgf^  Xbey  cfoune^  \^  MWMffi 
of,be^,tbc  JQYieiuor^.pf.ex^ry^iirtQDd  science, lu^we)!, <M|<^ 
Iptter^i^j^  which  knowledge  i»  so  esmily  cpminuiu,c4Vedv  Tiiqy* 
p;;et,eqd^4  .^x  he  the  ^rat  people  who  erected  cexqpif^  fbrihfl^ 
^Ypi^^p  of  ,tbe  gpda»  appointed  fi»siivaiA  to  their.hffi^nr^aftdi 
|i\di}f;c^,t^em  to  speak  by  orat^ea^  wluch  delusivR^-art'^hfiri 
fa^vifi^  tp.  i\kG  highest  perfection.  In  regard  to  ihe  invimtioik 
pC.ll^Uersy.^.is  no  weak  avgumeatin  biro^r  4tf.  their  c^ifoitr 
y^^s^t  M.99C^^  .wa«  acqu^nted  with  their  u«ei.whiQh^,Ju».4pipeevt) 
IP.I^YI^.  )e9^i>ed  in  Egypt*  akhovgh  Su?  laaao  Nftw|«i- rather 
}^(i|P9S^,h^m  to  have  fi»adQithal  acquiAition  dorisighijstircaivi 
^fvlMi^  «i9^ora^tho  Midniiites».t  Xbe  PhamieiaMN.ikoweirer^ 
^X(|  «WW  ^vo^  to  that  iniremion*  the^nghkat  efToiit  lafliumaii. 
g^HSrS  fpr  it  is  geofKally  suppoafd  ikatiCadoMn  intnoduoed 
ll|^  {flMeskian  alphabejt.int«.GBMcia»  Aw  AcCklftia^  and/ 
m^QlffvQtiiei.ireera.heforet  the-egreaa  of;  Uie.Iavaeiitea.iffomi 
S;gyptv  ^P)it.itianptim|MPobahkMhat  thePboHueinkcfaaxMo*' 
%9f^.m^T0  w>.^tber.  tbao.thpae iitafid  ia  EgyptyUidlmtiii^ted 
fii;pia<tba(t  country  into  Phornicjia...  la  fine».iti  appears. ffom^a. 
ywAf^ytOf,  eirfwmaUiicea,  tfaAt.che-  Egyptiaoa  .haare  tho  host 
claim  to  the  honour  of  that  inventioin^.  iStsaboiftlbwa  tn  them 
alaathe  inventivt  of  gPCWMy ;  .b«t.«KUJbee«t0'thd  Photai- 
eiana  (that  of'arithmaUc*  aatweU'  aa  iheidtaoomryofthe  use  of 
the.  potf^fBtar  in  no^tfimal  na^igaiipn^  That  the  Egyptiaa* 
iMd  soada  a .  poi^idanble  piogreaa  in-  aatnonomieal  koDwledge^ 
ia.  §f9W^  Ww^^9iitrAdiw<y)i.br  their  eenapiitat|oii.of  the- 
y^^i.tp  9fi5  d»ys  ^  W^  hPur»t<  ^nd  by  their  ^ottlation'Of 

^ '        '  *  Clemens  Alezandrinus,'  Strom,  fib.  5. 
'  '  '  ^  ICt^rtf,  Ch^n.  shcient  Idngdoms,  p.  217.  . 
i  Strsbo,  lib.  16.    Died.  Sical.  lib.  1. 
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eclipses.*  A  little  reflection  on  the  machinery  re<pttit(e  for 
the  erection  of  their  wonderful  obelisks  and  stupendous  edir 
fices  must  also  convince  us  that  they  were  well  skilled  in  Uifi 
principles  of  mechanics.  The  genius  of  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pears to  have  been  acute  and  steady,  rather  than  elevated  pr 
brilliant.  Their  works  of  ingenuity  and  labour,  which  th^y 
carried  on  with  astonishing  perseverance,  and  often  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  were  distinguished  by  mathematical  exactness} 
rather  than  by  elegance  of  taste.  Their  architecture  display- 
ed a  bulky  magnificence,  but  wanted  that  beautiful  symmetiyi 
which  afterwards  characterized  the  Grecian  oi'ders.f  Their 
statues  also,  which  were  mostly  colossal,  displayed  neither 
elegance  of  figure,  graceful  attitude,  nor  animated  expression. 
Their  paintings,  so  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  durability 
of  the  colours,  were  destitute  of  every  other  excellence;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  cultivated  poetry  or  musickf 
although  both  these  were,  on  some  occasions,  employed  in  ce- 
lebrating the  rites  of  religion.| 

Of  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt,  few  particulars  are 
known.  The  situation  of  their  country,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  old  continent,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  commercial 
pursuits,  , Their  proximity  to  the  Red  Sea,  opening  to  then 
the  nearest  route  to  India,  afforded  an  easy  communication 
with  the  rich  countries  of  the  East.  To  the  south  they  had 
almost  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  the  ancients  included 
4iader  the  general  appellation  of  Etlitopia.  On  the  north  they 
bad  a  still  greater  facility  of  intercourse  with  Phoenicia)  and 
the  maritime  countries  of  Asia  Minor.  From  the  natural  feiv 
tility  of  its  soil,  and  tl^e  perfection  of  its  agriculture,  Egypt 
must  liave  furnished  a  redundancy  of  indigenous  produce.  A 
people  so  powerful,  and  so  opulent,  must  have  had  a  conside- 

•  Tlieir  calc»ilation  of  eclipses  is  not  certain,  for  Pliny  informs  us  that 
Thales  of  Miletus  was  the  first  who  made  that  calculation,  Pfmy,  ]\b.t» 
cap.  12.  It  18,  however,  presumed  that  ThalcB  learned  his  astronpmy 
from  the  Bgyptians. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  17,  Winkelmann  de  I* Art  de.rAntiq.  liv.  2.  chap.  1,  2, 
and  3.    Denon's  plates.    Nordea*s  and  Pocock'a  ditto. 

f  Herodot.  lib.  2.  cap.  79. 
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rablc  trade  to  procure  a  supply  of  such  materials  as  their 
country  did  not  produce,  especially  of  metals,  an  article  so  ne- 
cessary for  every  purpose  of  life.  Whether  the  primitive  trade 
with  oriental  countries  was  carried  on  by  the  Egyptians  them* 
selves,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians,  is  unknown. 
In  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  Ishmaelitcs  and  the  Midianites  traded 
Vfhh  their  caravans  into  Egypt  ;*  and  probably  the  Arabians 
long  continued  that  kind  of  intercourse.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had,  for  a  long  time,  a  superstitious  aversion  to  the  sea, 
and  even  against  sea* faring  people.  They  were  sti-ongly  attach* 
ed  to  their  own  country  ;t  and  the  Egyptian  leaders  who  estab- 
lished colonies  in  Greece,  seem  to  have  been  violently  ex- 
pelled, rather  than  voluntary  emigrants.  It  is  generally  sup* 
posed  that  the  Egyptians  never  applied  themselves  to  maii- 
time  affairs  before  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  although  we  cannot 
give  implicit  credit  to  what  Diodorus  Siculus  says  of  his  na*> 
vy  I  From  that  time,  however,  it  appears  extremely  probs* 
ble  that  the  Egyptians  applied  themselves  to  maritime  affairs, 
although  no  intercourse  was  opened  with  Greece  until  the 
time  of  Pharaoh  Psamniticus,  670  years  before  the  Christian 
gera ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  previous  to  his  reign,  no 
Egyptian  vessel  had  ever  appeared  on  the  Mediterranean.^ 
Egypt,  ffom  its  early  population  and  splendour,  may  be  rea* 
ftonably  presumed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  countries  that 
gave  rise  to  commerce.  Herodotus,  in  his  division  of  the 
Egyptian  ckisfies,  expressly  names  the  meixhants ;  altbottgh 
IModorus  Sioulus,  who,  from  posteriority  of  time,  must  be  re» 
garded  as  an  inferior  authority,  does  not  make  the  same  dis- 
tinction, but  seems  to  include  the  ti^aderswith  the  mechanica. 
The  early  Egyptians,  however,  seem  to  have  made  agricul- 
ture their  primary,  Imd  trade  only  their  secondary  object  of 
induBtrious  pursuit.  In  the  former,  perhaps,  they  have  never 
been  excelled ;  itf  the  laiter,  however,  they  were  soon  sur- 
passed b7  the  Tyrians.     Under  the  latter  Pharaohs,  maritime 

•  Genesis,  chap.  57. 

t  Plutarch  de  Iside  et  Osiride.    Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  lib.  1. 
f  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1. 

$  Sir  J.  Manham  seems  to  think  that  the  Egyptians  never  applied 
themselves  to  navigation  till  tlie  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  Chron.  sect.  14. 
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afildrs  began  greatly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  raltng  |>aK 
of  the  nation,  as  it  appears  from  the  circumnavigation  of  Af- 
rica by  the  vessels  of  Necbo  ;  if  the  fact,  which  rests  on  th« 
authority  of  'Herodotus,  be  considered  as  authendc.  But  the 
Egyptian  mariners  appear  to  have  been  unequal  to  such  distant 
voyages ;  and  those  of  Tyre  were  employed  in  this  perilous 
expedition.*  The  canal  begun  by  that  prince  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  although 
left  incomplete,  ^as  also  an  indication  of  extensive  commer- 
cial views.  But  how  defective  soever  history  may  be,  in  re* 
^rd  to  the  progressive  details  of  a  pacific  system,  or  how 
much  soever  they  may  be  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  antK 
quity,  the  geographical  postdon,  and  local  circumstances  iH 
Egypt,  and  still  more  her  early  civilization,  and  the' tnagirift- 
cent  rem&ins  of  her  ancient  grandeur,  aflfbrd  a  just  presvmir- 
tlon,  thait  even  in  times  of  remote  andquity^  her  trftde^mHiit 
have  been  considerable. 

The  philosophical  observer  of  human  affidrs,  who  d^Kgh^ 
to  contemplate  man  in  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  more  elevatMi 
stadons  of  life,  and  binder  the  difibrent  modificadcms  of 'Sj^ft- 
tfcra,  ophiion  and  prejudice,  will,  perhaps,  from  this  view-6f 
the  religion  and  civil  polity  of  Egypt,  find  it  not  difficult' to 
make  a  more  exact  esdmate  of  the  popular  churaeter^  acid  to 
delineate  in  hi^  mind  a  mt>fe  accurate  picture  of  the  geneiml 
state  of  society,  hi  that  celebrated  country,  during  tite  ages 
,  now  under  consideration,  than  might,  at  this  ditittioe  of  tsme, 
h6  e)c^cted.  The  great  mass  of  the  people^  destitme  of  laadod 
property,  debased  by  ignorance^  bewildered  with  soperttMioOf 
^tfid  confined  to  the  narrow  traek  of  heredimry  prefeasioDs^  by 
which  genius  was  depressed,  and  the  spirit  oi  eifterpriae  ex« 
tinguished,  presents  the  uniform  and  pacific  speotacle  of  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  ofmen  enjoying  the  sweets  of  tnmqQiUitjr* 
the  fruits  of  industry,  and  perhaps  tnost  of  the  eonveoAences 

*  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  Solonioiiy  in  fitting  out  his  fleets,  em- 
ployed TyrJan,  not  Egyptian  mariners  i  although  If  the  latler  had  been 
equally  skilful,  they  might  have  been  veadily  pvcuied*  through  his 
affinity  with  the  king  of  figypt»  whose  daughter  ha  bad  marrie^.  It 
moot  also  be  reuutfked  thkt  Solomoe  was  prior  to  Sesos  tris,  if  thai  priece 
be  the  Shishak  of  the  Scripture. 
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tt^ky  io  a  fttate  of  political  slavery  and  mental  degradaUen, 
Whtny  therefore,  we  find  the  Egyptians  represented  as  a 
learned  and  scientific  nation,  the  inatructers  of  the  Greeks,  the 
description  must  be  considered  as  exclusively  impropriated  to 
the  priestSy  and  in  no  respect  applicable  to  the  people>.who 
mere  held  in  a  state  of  intellectual  darkness,  the  blindfolded 
alaves  of  a  degrading  superstition,  which  precluded  the  exer- 
cise of  reason,  and  the  radiance  of  philosophy. 
.  In  such  a  state  of  degradation,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  bu^ 
jroan  mind,  divested  of  its  energy,  and  of  its  reasoning  pow- 
ers, should  acquire  a  particular  cast.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
ideas  so  long  current,  should  be  difficult  to  eradicate,  or  that 
fetters  so  strongly  rivitted  on  the  mind  by  the  force  of  re^- 
gion  and  laws,  should  be  difficult  to  break.  The  Egyptians 
weret  by  their  gloomy  system,  tinctured  with  melancholy,  and 
aioted  for  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper.*^  Numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  of  whom  the  chief  part  were  of 
rGrecian  descent,  had,  at  an  early  period,  embraced  Chriitian- 
lity ;  but  it  was  difficult,  even  in  the  time  of  Origen,  about  tlve 
.middle  of  the  third  century,  to  find  an  Egyptian,  of  the  native 
irace,  who  had  surmounted  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  s^- 
c^red  animals  of  his  country.! 

Egypt  being  finally  reduced  by  Darius  Ochus  A.  A.  Q.  350, 

ijremainecl  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  in  the  most  abject  state 

^o£  depression,  until  the  subversion  of  their  empire  by  Alex- 

.  andert  wiwm  the  Egyptians  received  as  a  delivc^rer.ratjb^r 

duma  oonqueror.t    On  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire 

timong  his  generals,  this  country  was  seized  by  Pto)emy  La* 

gus,  and  erected  into  a  Grecian  kingdom*    Under  the  gqv*- 

enmient  of  its  Grecian  monarcbs,  Egypt  once  more  becs^mP  a 

Nourishing  kingdomt  illustrious  in  science,  and  powerful  in 

arms ;  and  Alexandria,  iu  new  ci^pital,  which  Alexander  had 

fiMUided  about  two  years  before  his  completion  of  the  conquest 

of  Persia,  rapidly  increasing  in  commence,  in  wealth,  and  pO'> 

•  Amm.  MsrccH.  38.  cap.  16w 

t  Origen,  eontra  CcImmd,  lib*  1. 40. 

\  Tlie  revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Persians  bad  eoatiDiird  a^ty4QW. 
-ycsfi,  dMiBg  vhicli  p«M  eight  Sgjrplian  kings  hsd  swsarod  ihe  j«ep- 
tie.    Eosebins  Chiea. 
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pttkitioDy  was,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage*  the  grealeal 
•nporium  in  the  woriiL    Ptolemjr  Sotert  the  second  of  this 
flyoaatf>  founded  the  famous  Alexandrian  college  and  librae 
ly,  the  management  of  which  he  cominitted  to  Demptriua 
Phalereus,  a  noble  and  kamed  Athenian.*    His  successor, 
Ptolemf  Philadelphus,  was  one  of  the  most  illustiious  and 
ssoaificent  patrons  of  science  and  letters,  that  ever  took  the 
Muses  under  protection.     He  caused  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
to  be  translated  into  Greek  by  seventy-two  interpreters,  whom 
he  sent  back  to  Jerusalem  loaded  with  magniBcent  presents,t 
and  collected  books  at  a  vast  expense  from  all  quarters.    The 
Alexandrian  library  is  said  by  some  to  have  Lsntained  500,000| 
by  others,  700,000  volumes.     The  numbers  are  probably  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  successUe  ages 
agreC)  that  this  was  the  noblest  and  most  ample  collection  of 
Htterature  ever  known  in  the  ancient  world.    The  patronage 
of  this  illustrious  prince  was  with  equal  liberality  extended  to 
the  arts,  in  which  he  himself  was  excellently  skilled,  and  has. 
left  behind  him  many  splendid  palaces,  magnificent  templesi, 
and  other  superb  edificest-as  memorials  of  his  reign.  His  court 
exhibited  a  galaxy  of  learned  men,  among  whom,  four  famous. 
poets,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Aratus,  and  Lycophron,  have 
left  some  specimens  of  their  talents.    As  a  learned  prince  and 
a  patron  of  letters,  the  name  oC  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  wUl  ever 
be  iHusiriAusin  history.    He  was  succeeded  A.  A.C.  347,  by 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  Imkated  his  example  m  patromxing 
leaimkigv  and  adorning  the  Alexandrian  library4     Ptolemy 
Biiergetes  was  a  politic  and  successful  prince.    Having  vahr 
dued  all  Syria,'  and  extended  bis  conqwests  as  fiu*  as  the  Ti^ 
gvls,  he  gave  saoriiices  to  be  offered  in  the  temple  ef  leruaa^ 
lem,  in  thanksgiving  for  his  victoiies,  and  returned  to  £^gFPt 
laden  with  spoils,  among  which  were  3,500  images  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  which  had  been  carryed  away  by  Cambyses^ 

*  Ptolenoy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  began  his  reign  304  years  A. 
Christum,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  year  A.C. 
279.    And.  Tab.  p.  29,  ^     • 

t  Joflcphns  Aatiq.  Jud.  lib.  Id. 

4i  And.  Roytd  GenesL  tab.  p.  29. 
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and  which  Ptolemy  restored  to  their  ancient  temples.*  Bf 
this  act  of  liberal  condescenBion  to  their  religious  prejtidiceSf 
be  completely  gained  the  affections  of  the  native  £gyptiaii% 
who  gave  him  the  name  of  Euergetes,  or  the  Benefactor. 
This  was  the  last  good  prince  of  the  nace  of  the  Ptolemies* 
The  succeeding  monarchs  of  that  dynasty  were  in  general 
monsters  of  wickedness  and  cruelty.  Of  ail  these,  Ptolemf 
Physcon  was  the  most  detestable.  His  tyrannical  conduct 
drove  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  to  for- 
sake the  city.  Among  these  were  many  learned  men,  who 
fled  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  revived  all  kindn  of 
learning  in  those  countries.  It  is  here  worthy  observatioiii 
that  in  consequence  of  the  violent  convulsions  which  followed 
the  death  of  Alexander,  learning  had  greatly  declined  among 
the  Greeks,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia«  and  might  perhaps  have 
been  totally  extinguished,  had  it  not  been  revived  by  the  fo^ 
gitives  of  Alexandria.  Such  were  the  important  ejects  of 
the  literary  efforts  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  of  his  son,  the  ccle. 
brated  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  establishing  the  Alexandriaa 
ooUege  and  library.  Physcon  having  caused  the  youth  of  Al*> 
exandria  to  be  massacred  by  his  mercenary  troops,  excited  a 
general  revolt  of  the  citizens,  who  obliged  him  to  flee  into 
Cyprus.  The  tyrant  then  sent  for  his  son,  who  was  governor 
of  Gyrene,  and  put  him  to  death,  througli  the  appreh^sions 
that  the  Alexandrians  might  place  him  on  the  throne.  He  also 
murdered  another  of  bis  sons,  whom  his  wife,  Cleopatra,  who 
was  also,  his  sister,  had  borne  to  htm  :  and  having  caused  hia 
body  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  put  in  a  box,  sent  it  to  the  unhap* 
py  mother,  to  be  presented  to  her  among  the  dishes  of  enter* 
tainment  on  the  approaching  festival  of  her  birth«day.  After 
committing  unparalleled  cruelties,  and  almost  depopolatiii^ 
Alexandria  by  repeated  massacres,  Ptolemy  Physcon  died  in 
the  year  117  before  the  Christian  2ra.t  The  race  of  tho 
Ptolemies  reigned  in  Egypt  till  it  became  extinct  in  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra,  who  was  equally  famous  for  her  accomplish- 

*  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  these  idols  had  not  been  destroyed; 
but  perhaps  Cambyses  had  caused  them  to  be  preserved  as  inonuraents 
of  his  conquest. 

t  And.  Royal  Geneal.  Tab.  p.  31. 
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ments  and  her  vice^.  From  thp  commencement  o£  i^  reqp  ^ 
JPhjscop,  tttc  mpst  striking  features  of  the  his^>ry  of  Um,  Gre^ 
^lan  king^m  of  Egypt,  are  the  vices  of  its  princes*  and  the  r^ 
peated  revolts  of  Alexandria.  The  people  Otf  that  vast  city,  formif 
^ubl^  by  their  wealth  and  nuinberS)  were  not  less  turbulent  than 
their  prices  were  tyrannical ;  ^d  almost  every  reign  wa^ 
9gitatedfby  thoir  ^editioQs.,  Besses  the  tyrant  Pby^cpQ  already 
lp^ntioned>  ^hrec  others  of  thesp  Egyptian  monarchS)  ^jbolem 
l^G^at^der  I.  Ptolemy  Aiex^inder  II.  and  Ptolemy  Aulete;^ 
^^l^p  expelled  by  the.  Alexandr«^nB,  although  the  crowa  ii?ftR 
#)w>ay4^cpntLDiied  in.  the  saivus. royal  race.*  Pjiplemy.Pyonisiu^ 
gpi^  tl\^  celeb?^ted  Cleopatra,  his  eistcr  aiid  wife,  beg^n  their 
iomtreien  s^bout. fifty  yeara  before  the  Christian  »ra.  Bu^j 
Cleopatra  be|ng  ^  by  Ptolemy,  flied  for  projection  tp^ 

jmlius,Cgesar,,who^  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia^  h^di  pursu^^ 
Fompey  into  Egypt,  that  kingdom  being  in  alliance  with  Ron^^ 
a^(|,was  then  in  Alexandria^  with  a  Romaa  legion.f  Ptole^^ 
raised  the  ^lexandrian  populace;  Caesar  was  closely  besiege^ 
in  his  quarters.:  ^^chiljas,  the  Egyptian  general,  advanced  at 
the  same  time  to  Alexandria;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
^eize^the  Ron^an  fleet  in  the  harbour.  But  Caesar,  haymjj^ 
^ei^zed  thf  tower  of  Pharos,  burned  the  Egypuan  fleet ;  and 
^fie  Aam^ipcing  CQppuni^ated  ^o  the  buildings  that  W'^i]^ 
clo&^  to  the  shore.,  a  great,  part  of  the  famous  Alexaudri^ 
libraiy^wa^, unfortunately  destroyed  by  this  disastrous  conflSs- 
gratlon.i  P^^sar  being  still  bes^ieged  m  Alexandria^  and  tho^ 
Buj^lieaof,wfit^r  cutroflfby  the  Egyptian  army,,wa9  Qblige<| 
to  dig^  deep  w^ls  in  ocd^r  to  obtaiA  that  necessary  article*^ 
At  last  leaving  the^city^  he  .sailed  to  Libya»  ii|  ot4^^  to  bring 
fiesh  (orces>  having  previously  secured  the.poz:t».aBd  fortified. 
tJJu^i  quarter  of  th«  city  which  was  held  by  the.  RoipMS*     Re- 

ppxtA.  AlBMlTiderli  wa»  «xpeQed  about  the  89eh :  Ptolemy  Alexander 
lU  afaDMlt  tii^afitli ;  Md  fftdlemgr:  AiAcces  about  the^Tth  ytfar  beim  th« 
ChfistiiMi  mt^,.  And*  Boy.  Geooiil. .Tab.  p.  33. 35. 
'  t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  Pompey  bad  already  been 
■bm,  md  tft«liii»  head  ^a»  prtsentad  to  Ciesar  on  hit  arrival .  IPhiuirch 
in  Pompeio,  and  in  Caesare. 

^  9)ii(aieh  aaeatiMi  ia  cifrcaM  Umm  the  destruotkm  of  the  Kbrai^. 
ViU  Julii  Cxtarit. 
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tomitig  with  a  veteran  legion,  he  defeated  the  Egyptian  fleet 
ettminanded  by  Ganimede  ;  but  having  landed  at  the  tower  of 
Pharos,  he  met  with  a  repulse,  and  with  great  difficulty  ef- 
fected his  retreat.  It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion^  that 
In  making  his  escape  to  the  fleet,  he  swam  with  one  hand,  and 
fai  the  other  carried  some  valuable  manuscripts.  The  war 
was  now  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  till  at  last  the  Egyptian 
army  being  totally  defeated  in  the  field  by  Caesar,  Ptolemy  waft 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  m  a  boat  across  the  Nile* 
and  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother,  then 
only  eleven  years  old,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  Egypt* 
A.  A  C.  4f .  She  repaired  the  damages  that  Alexandria  had 
received,  tnade  ^reat  collections  of  books  for  the  library  which 
had  suffered  so  dreadful  a  loss,  and  reigned  m  the  most  lux- 
uriant splendour.  Her  subsequent  transactions,  in  conjunction 
with  Mark  Anthony,  are  amply  related  by  Plutarch^  and  uni- 
versally kndwn.f  Their  disastrous  war  with  Octavlus,  after- 
wards Augustus,  and  their  final  catastrophe,  are  stories  fami- 
Imr  to  all  readers  of  history.  Egypt,  after  having  constituted 
iai  independent  monarchy  during  the  space  of  394  years,  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  in  which  state  it  continued  tilt 
1^  wi^  subdued  by  the  Arabians  under  Amron,  the  lieutenant 
«f  the  Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  641.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most 
potent  kingdoms  that  had  riseti  but  of  the  fragments  of  Alex« 
aiMerU  dominions,  and  the  last  existing  portion  of  that  mighty 
•trtpire,  #hich  the  Greeks  had  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Persian 
iThe  Ptolemies  reigned  not  only  over  Egypt,  but  also  over 
Cypmi,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Syria.  Alexandria  wasy 
dtter  the  felt  of  Carthage,  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the 
world ;  and  alter  its  aubjection  to  the  Roman  dominion,  it  still 
maiiitained  that  rank,  being  the  great  mart  of  In^an  trade.  It 
vn^  ft&nf  a  niiafr  in  eivcuit,  beipg  mfeiior  only  to  Rome  in  ex- 
tent ;  and  before  the  building  of  ConslaiithiopAe^  wm  the  aeciMid 
citjT  of  the  empire4    Famed  for  learning  aii#  philoeq>h]r,  no^ 

*  For  fhe  aeeoufU  of  this  war>  see  UUt  de  Betto  Aittandrine,  and 
Hutarch  in  Cssare. 

t  Their.ip^r^ogaadei|ii»i»  Uatqfry  ii  related  in  PUnbuxh  Vita  K. 
Antonii. 

4  Pliny's  Hist  Nat  vol.  5.  p.  lb.<«Strabo,  Jib.  17. 
VOL.  V*  36 
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less  than  for  commerce  and  wealthy  Alexandria  rivalled  Rome 
and  Athens  in  the  number  and  celebrity  of  her  schools  an4 
literati.  The  inhabitants,  however,  retained  their  seditious 
character,  and  the  same  proneness  to  revolt  that  distinguished 
them  under  their  native  princes.  The  seditions  of  Alcxaudiia 
often  affected  the  tranquillity  and  subsistence  of  Rome,  of 
which  Egypt  and  Sicily  were  the  two  granaries.  In  one  of 
these  revolts,  Alexandria  supported  a  siege  of  eight  month^ 
against  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  who  having  rendered  his 
camp  impregnable  to  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  cut  off 
ail  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  Nile,*  at  last  reduced  the 
city  by  blockade,  and  almost  wasted  it  by  fire  and  sword.  But 
Alexandria,  from  its  commercial  situation,  comipai^dipg  thg 
trade  between  £iu:x>pe  and  India,  had  always  the  good  fprt^ng 
t<^  retrieve,  in  a  short  time,  its  misfortunes.  After  tlje  fa^i  of 
tne  western  empire,  Egypt  remained  a  valuable  appendag;e.tfj( 
tW  of  the  east,  and  of  which  Alexandria  was  the  second  cil)[^ 
being  in  extent,  magnificence,  wealth,  and  population,  next, tft 
Constantinople,  and  the  principal  granary  of  that  m^tix4>oii^ 
^s  it  had  formerly  been  of  Rome. ,  After  Christiai^ity  ,H^ 
made  a  considerable  progress  ii>  Egypt,  the  schools  of  A.icxf] 
andria  were  not  less  celebrated  for  the  abstruse  speculati^i^9.  c| 
t^hcology,  than  for  philosophical,  studies,  In  this  city  ..w^ixi 
born  or  educated  majiy  of  the  most  learned  father^  ,qJ[  jtJ^q 
c^iurch,  as  \vell  as  a  multitude  of  theologians,  whom  orthodoxy: 
has 'stigmatized  with  the  title  pf  heretics.  .  A  very  considerable 
l>roportion, Indeed  of  those  fanciful  opinions  and  theological 
controversies,  which  so  violently  agitated  the.  church  d^ing 
the  Ihird  and  fourth  centuries,  opginated.in  the  s^tninaries  of 
this  city ;  and  Alexandria  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Con- 
stantinopife  itself,  as  a  distinguished  theatre 'of  ciyil.  and  reli- 
gious (actionb.t     These,  however,  were  not  pijoductivc  of  any 

vt'-ThWiwiHty^cfattittj'afftlieiwpply  of  W5i«r*^fcr»»  toli6  tlie^And 
dtffipi  9f|lie  4iU4«*iW  9f  Alexaadrif  r  aMBMgb  Mr.aHld\i4n-thM8  %h*t 
it  might  be  rendered  almost  impregnthjei  ^^^e99^pqtj9^^i,^  p,,^,  ,.  .^ 
t  Clen^ens  AJexandrinus,  Ungejp>j  A.ritiii,  a^d,^,.i|i^Jt^i^B*of  <fyier 
6hrbtian  theologians,  both  orthodox  and  heterodox,  were  natives  of 
Aleteindna,  or  pupils  of  the  AlckartdiitttSrtloolsr  >'   ^  .i  -  r 

"»    .:       ,  r  ••    .    ■. 
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Knportant  revolution,  till  religious  persecution  drove  tliem  to 
fevour  the  Saracen  invasion. 

^  In  this  state,  as  a  province  of  the  Greek  empire,  Egypt  re- 
iiained  till  the  year  1538,  when  it  was  destined  to  undergo  a 
revolution,  as  important  and  extraordinary  as  any  that  it  had 
ever  experienced.  Palestine  and  Syria  had  already  been  sub-' 
jugated  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Abu  Obeidah,  Caled  and 
Ararou,  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  Omar.  Amrou,  who  from 
kis  camp  in  Palestine  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  is 
said  to  have  anticipated  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  The  for. 
ces  with  which  he  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  are  *siud  to 
have  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  4000  Arabs.  Pelusiilni 
was  his  first  acquisition.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Mtm- 
^his,  which,  although  in  a  declining  state,  displayed  some  re- 
gains of  ancient  magnificence,  and  was  still  a  place'  of  siicK 
ttrength  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conquerors  durmg  a 
riege  of  seven  months,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  some'- 
Clm^s  surrounded  and  threatened  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Ntte^  Having  received  a  reinforcement  of  4,000  Arabians,' 
Mth  battering  engines,  froni  Syria,  Amroti  at  length  carried 
rte  city  by  assault.  The  small  army  of  the  Saracens,  however, 
Would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
had  not  the  people  been  alienated  from  Hhe  government  of 
Heracliiis  by  religious  persecution,  which  is  always  calculated 
trf  convert  subjects  into  rebels.  The  polemical' controversy  of 
monotheritism,orthe  unintelligible  dispute  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  one  or  two  wills  in  Christ ;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  Divine  and  human  wills  were  united  in  his  p^jrson,  had  pro- 
duccda  general  disaffection.  The  emperor  considered  andtreal- 
cd  his  Egyptian  subjects  as  heretics,  while  they,  oi)  the  contra- 
ry, regarded  him  not  as  the  protector,  but  as  the  persecutor  of 
Christianity.  Thus,  unintelligible  controversies  and  incoml 
prebensible  creeds,  which  pennon  would  ranfc among  metapWy- 
sioal  fanoteB^  acquiring^  iromr  hvMkm  fblfy  a  reHgtouat  arid  p6l?4 
ticaliniportffDce) become  feH!le'sourcesof{ydt*secution,  6f  trea- 
chery) and  rebcllion.t    The  Egyptians  wct'C  not  less  ardbntly 

*  Gibbon's  Dee.  Rom.  fimp.vi>1^.9L.ob;Jl;         -  ,,»»  -      ^ 

t  For  the  history  of  the  monothtlite  controversy,  see  Gibbon's  I>ec. 
Rom.  Emp.  ch.  47. 
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itttudied  (6  iJktlr  motioihtMsm  tlmn  tt^eif  •iHceMrt  ^tirTt^n* 
Ittriett  before  were  to  the  trortWp  ^  tlifc  god  Ap^  i  intli  «r#^ 
Ihe  teVohitiotis  of  httm&nitl^i&.  At  the  period  of  the  Saracen 
teYaSkmt  the  Greeks,  who  p^raeeited  them  on  taotoiiiit  of  % 
Christian  controversy,  were  not  less  detested  than  tlit  FtH^ 
•lans,  who  sacritegiottsly  feasted  on  tte  (esh  of  the  saored 
bull,  had  formerly  been  ;  and  thedisaffeetion  of  Ifafe  B'gypttatia 
to  their  goremment  promoted  the  designs  of  Anif««  IsmocA 
aa  th6y  had  before  advanced  those  of  Alexander.  The  Cop(k 
wnanimoti^Iy  &voured  the  Saracen  invasion,  and  awtyre  atle* 
giahccf  to  the  cattph,  who  feqclired  only  dbedknfte  andftiibrrt^ 
iLs  the  price  of  raligietis  liberty  and  protection.  Ther  CkMidBy 
wliose  numbers  were  scarcely  eqbal  to  one-tenth  of  the  x^tMt 
S§^3rptiaiis,  #ere  overwhelmed  in  the  genefal  tlefectit>n.  The^ 
Yetreat^'from  the  Upper  Egypt ;  and.the  Saracens  advan&6d 
to  'AleklindrHi,  which  was  then  tKe  first  commercial  city  of  thb 
woHd>  and  abundantly  replenished  with  the  means  of-  subsis* 
tence  ahd  defence.'  The  natite  Egyptians  attached  theni^ltea 
With  at*doU^  (o  th^'  Service  of  Afofd«.  Strong  reinforCefirr^ta 
Arrived  in  hl^  <5amp.  Thk  tiibea  of  rhe  desert, and  the  v«ie^mis 
from  8yi4a,  flocked  to  hlsstetidsn^^andthe  merit  of  k  hel5  *\Vdp 
was  redommendedby  the  vMiie^of the  prijbs.  Onttiet^litM  ^\yt.\% 
a  nemenouis  popuMlon,  Hgfiting'-for  religion  and'  pi^opctty, 
made  a  t^sMlate  defence.  TlieMmost  dMilysallies^f  the  AieX'^ 
UndHank  were  connantly  impulsed  by  the  besiegers,  who,  Ai 
their  turn,  wia^  rncfesaant  attacks.  At  length,  in  the  yesr 
^40,  trftertt  tfege  of' fourteen  ttroAths,  and  the  lo^f^^f  ilMmt 
ds^OOOmeU)  theSafatbns  m^e'thefiMselves  masters 'Of  Alex- 
andriib,*  perhaps  tfie  most  diffidultv  but  without  dOutrtthe  knost 
valuable  of  their  conquests.  The  Greeks  were  aft  this  flifle 
masters  of  the  iea ;  and  If  Heralilius  had  beetK  ahidittiM  with 
the  same  st)iritaii  in  the  Persiati  war,  freeh  ari»ie«rfli»ttrligfn 
fmflB  Ewrc^  might  tote  hafllifd  «ll^he  elibru  of  ther  enemy, 
-andsavdd  thiao8|]Aiftlof£g];^l.  In she'toeeteding'Mgn,  how- 
ever, the  eltanoute  of )  the  |^e«fpte  of^Gohstahlirtople,  fcr^iHtTch 
this  country  had  been  lately  t)ie  granary,  as  formerly  fjf  .{tqmei 

•  Par  th«  Biejie  atid  captbr4  of  AfeiihdlfS«  fte«  6tbboitVb«i!'  kom. 
vCaip.  vol  9.  ch.  51,  oil  Ihe  aotfaVHtiM  df  lti^1it^5;'lEritilitM;'af4'Ile. 


W^re  aa  often  expelled  by  the  yalovr  eu^d  condu^i^f.  A|9b$)^ 

Irbo  thrice  m^de  himself  VM^Ofiv  oC  Ibe  cippiud  of.  f^fSf^.^Uf^ 

fere  tlie  cpoquest  was  coofirmed. ,  •  :>      v     •  :> 

}    The  finnous  and  ap^arientiyfaknilousrSUHrf  of  rth^^destr^f^ 

iioa  o£ibe  AfeundriaalibraiyiiA  knowiuo  eveiyiiu|no£.leanir 

kigy  and  ab«ost  to  every  scbopl-boy.    It  appears^tiQ^ve]E0f|  ^u 

jBxtrenieiy  doubtful  iacty  and  reat»  .on  the  aoler  Apifh^^ity  ,^ 

Jibuipbamgini,  wba  »ays,  tbat  ihisaiag^ceotlu^'ary  aM>^^ 

«Eieatef  the  reigns  of  the  Ptokmies,  whkh  Anii*ott  vfiuld  glji^- 

^  ban^  spared^  was  destroyed  by  the  cooioiand  of,Qma(:i,  wl)io 

•fiasi^ied)  as  a  ressoo  for  this  procedure)  ^<  that  if  tbc.h^e)^ 

-fgtftd  with  the  horan»  they  were  uaelaaSf. and ^ need  not  tft 

cpresenred ;  but  if  they  disagreed^  they  were  pt^miffOMS)  aod 

<j>ught  to  be  destroyed/'    Mr.  Gibbyn^  boyrc;yer»  .profesHls 

.  himself 4ncUned  to  doubt  of  the  iuu;  and  judiafAis^y  baiaiH^s 

i,againpit  the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger,*  wbot  wrote  on  the 

confines  jof  Media  600  years  ^after  the  .eTenti  the  siienee  of 

^two  annalists  of  a  more  early  dsitei  both  pbriftiansi  both  na- 

lires  of  £gfptf  and  the  mere  anqient  of  whem^  thepatfiareh 

,  Eutychios,  baa  empty  described  the  conquest  of  ,Alexaudria.t 

Indeedt  it  is  somewhat  auvprisiiig»  that  nf»ither>  fiu^cbius) 

£Jmaciaf  Abulfeda)  nor  Murtadiv  no^tiona  eo  rei9arh«IMe  a 

fftct*  and  that  it  should  be  found  in  no  other  autfaari  li^hFi^tian 

or  Mahpmetan;  but  only  in  the  dynaatiea  q(  >U>Ulpbfirii|^^ 

;  who  was  so  posterior  in  time»  and  so  distant  in^  placet  Irom^the 

acene  of  the  transaction*    The  bistoriea  herc^  quoied^  is,  ra* 

Iher  inclined  to  think  that  the  (amed  Aiexandrian  Ubrupy) 

/wMch  bad  been  partly  coniumed  in  Cmar'a  AMxi»ndt^n|var, 

.had  partly  peiiahed  through  the  zeal. of  the  Chrisiiaps  6>v  f^ie 

.  AescmotiQn  of  books  of  id<4afryi  and  deduces  iSromanaifvit 

wiitfra  iireng  pmsumptiTei  {Wofef  ihfit  ^nly  the  UmmwufHyf 

4hm  IsOMma  ^Uecden  esaisled  fit  (%e  tnoiifi  ito  f^ara^an.in- 

tmipM    i^  therabg6>  -the^u^ld  werajesa  fnod  .ef>atmaPV€l- 

^  Abufphkragiut.  f  See  Gibbon,  ubi  Mipral  ^    '  " 

4  Bfr,^jbbpa.f^Qds  this  t>^bs)rle,•^ppp«i!tipn,^Jk^|p%9e)|ii¥aX<>c• 
\MiAttici^TQL,6f  aodAmniisiiua  MsrcelUi)U8«,  w^p  M^^u^ly^l^iucei,  a 
doubt  en  the  subject.    See  Plutarch  slso  in  Vits  Julii  Csnaris*  ^.,^« 


906  dflrn^. 

foils  tale^Omar  and  Atnrou  tnii^t  pei1iaps'b&  kequfttetf^ttf 
tfte  destruction  of  these  montmients  bf  ^h6  ieaitilng,  the  arts, 
and  the  genius  of  aniSqUity.  •  .  •  •  ^     .         -4 

Egypt  being  noW  completely  subjUgit^d;  the  Arabians  had 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  secure  and  ini^i^ove  the{r  conquest: 
Under  the  prudent  administration  of  Atnrou,  the  Canats  and 
dykes  wer^  annually  repaired.  The  fertility  of  Egypt  supf- 
pUed  the  barrenness  of  Arabia ;  and  strings  of  camels^  loaded 
trith  com  and  provisions,  covered  almost  the  whole  length  ^ 
the  road  fit>m  Memphis  to  N^edina.*  The  plans  o¥  hiiaiiii 
navigation,  ^hich  had  been  attempted  or  executed'  by  the 
Jh>raraohs;  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caesarsj^  werc'rcvived1)y  the 
genius  of  Atnrou ;  and  a  canal  was  opened  from  th^  Nile  to 
the  Hed  Srfa.  Of  the  state  of  the  country  io(  regard  to  its  pb- 
ptri^ioiv  ahdt>pulenbe  at  this  period,  some  sketch  might  hefbr 
be  ^xpetit^;  but  the  wild  exaggerations  of  writers,  wh6 
m^fe' *tfri  h'tttribfef  of  inhabitants  amount  to  20,60C\000,  an^ 
the  revenue^  t^f  the  caliphs  to  300,000,000,  calculatlbns  so  con^ 
trary  to'tfie  tnorer  sober  estimates  of  ancient  and  modem  times^ 
server  only'td  d!sp/ay  the'roiiiantic  folly  of  historians.t  •  IfTifrf 
subject' IttHiJt  thercfote  ti'thteWn  into  the  class 'bf 'uhibr-* 
tainties. -'      *   "      *      '  ' 

.  Ffbrti  i\i6  Arabian  cbnqucsr'the  history  0^  Egypt  become^ 
a  Wib  eurtotis'ttttd  iritereiung  feature  intiiat  of  man^ihd.  Tfcfe 
wbjtigatiefn'bf  the  nonrthcrri  parts  of  Africa,'  antfafterwarils  of 
Spaing  fta'rffAWbwed'in  'succession,  and  givtti  to  the  empire  of 
the  eaiif  M  a  grcater^xtentthart  thosij  of  th^  i*ersians,  the  Ma-' 
e^lMnians,  and  ifat'R<yiinahs  had' ever  possessed.  But  this 
ehormttus  ethpire,  lik:6  most  others  of  a  similar  origin  and 
constrtrcllani  after  being  agitated  b^  numerous  revolts  and  Vid- 
ie'nt  corotiioth)ns,  at  last  split  asunder,  and  formed  itself  into 
separate  and  ofteii  hostile  stated.  About  the  year  800,  under  thte 
caliphate'-of  thefaiiitWi*Hkrdn-cf-Hashid,  Africa  Was  erected 
ihio  an  independent  empire  by  its  viceroy  Ibraim-ben-Aghlcb, 

who  maintained  liftittelf  In'hlii  revolt,  and  transmitted  the 
.   ■•.        '         •      •  •«  f      . 
*  £uQrctiiM«,fj;iiiEUfVa^i|),4iptt4Pibbeii,  vot9.  cb.3l»^   >      1     j 
t  Jo^phus,  a^igivi  ZfS(iOJ)QO  to  Rg}-pt  vtipn  iaiu  mfat  fbmithiQg 
•talc  as  a  Uoman.province  under  Ve9paaian»  de  fiello  Judai^  lib.  2j^f^ 
IS:  but  in  tbU  calculation  he  does  not  inclade  Alexandria. 


|(044rp  to  his  pot^ori^.  Z^odett  bi%  8i|c|cettori  eutiiugatjeil 
Sicily;  but  the  coaqu^t  of  tbat  viUuabl^  island  does.npt  apr 
pear  to  have  been  completed,  or  at  least  secured  till  A*  D. 
977,  when  Uie  great  commercial  city  cf  Syracuse  was  uken, 
aJ^r  a  siege  of  nine  months,  and  all  the  inhabitanu  put  to  the 
l^fforjd.  The  conquerors  found  there  an  immense  boo^# 
This  dynasty  ruled  over  eastern  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Mo* 
pcco,  till  A.  D.  908,  when  Obeid-Ullah  usurped  the  sovereign 
fiuthprity.  This  prince  having  expelled  Ziadet-Ullah,  the  ksl 
pf  the  ^labitcs,  founded  the  Fatimite  dynasty.  Tbia  fafni^fi 
yr^^ich,  had  arisen  among  the  Arabs  of  Egypt,  pretended  to 
deduce  its  origin  from  Fatipie,  the  daughter  ofl^ahomet,  aad 
Hfife  p^  Ali.  Abul  Cassim,  his  son,  made  an  attompt  to  add 
j^gypt,  to  his  dominions,  and  actually  made  himself  jpa^ter  of 
^^;aaK^rta.  But  his  arnsies  beL^g  totally  dcfea^  1^  thof^f^ 
Qf  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  his  design  wwi  frustrated..  Aber/« 
7ummin,  one  of  his  successoi^s^  howev^s,  was  p^dre  (ortunate, 
lie  9ent  a  formidable  army  int<^  Egypt».undf  r  t^.cip^^i^id  of 
Jeu|)ar,  a  Greek,  who  succeeded  ip  making, i|^c9;p/^yi;iest  of  the 
Qo^ry,  This  general  is  a^d  tfi  havq  ladd  the  Cc^i^dation  of 
C^ro,  to. which  he  gave  the  oam/e  of  JiLahira« or  tl\9  victorious, 
by  which  it  is  yet  called  by  the  Arabs.  Aber^Tummin  fixed 
l»i^  residence  af  Cairo,  which  J)^ mt^e. the, capM^  qf;his  liii^g* 
d(¥9»  Thus  waa  Egypt  wre»t^  from,  the  oaUph^of  Bagdi^d 
f})out  300  yeai*s.  after  it  was  conquered  by  Amrou.  .  It  was 
Dpw  .eii^ted  into  an  independent  calipb^e  f ,  a^i  P»hir,  th^ 
foiffth  caliph,  carrying  his  arms  into  Syfif^mpu}e,hii|puif^lf  maa- 
ter.of  Aleppo,  which,  however^  he  waaiol^iged  ^to  abandon.). 
^^  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  most  of  the  £{|j)rpi^an  posse*- 
s^a  in  Syria  were  Ipst.  In  tl>e  year  1098,  t)m.  £urp4<t<»  «ra« 
lj[pb,  j)dpstali,  conquered  Jeruaalem  frojo)  the  Turl^  i  but  the 
ci;msades  now  taking  place,  .that  city.wsa  oaptured  soon  after 
liy^C3rf9dfreyft,earl  of  Boulogne. ,  Tho  dynasty  of  the  Fatimiiea 
tecmindtejd  in  Aded,  who  died  in  1 171 :  and  Salah*ed'^in,  the 
£^mous,Satadin  of  the  Christian  writevs,^  Kurd«by  nation,  and 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  having  usurped  the  sovereignty,  assumed 
^  the  tide  of  sukan  of  E^ypt.  Thia  monarch  having  formed 
the  desi'^  \)f  addirig  Syria  to  his  empire,  proved  a  terrible 
eiietny  to  th^  Cfoisadei*s.    In  1177,  he  was  defeated  by  Rai« 


9fll$  «9?#tV: 

fo^.4C' CMfciUoo<;  imt  S^  yaart  f^vmr<li  4«  c^pUMi 

Alepin.    I{i  I U79  h«  g«ii|ed  ik  dtci^im  viototy  over  the  Qh«ift* 

(iamft;  and  H^  Uic  tame  jfcsut  nMd»  Uoi^elf  sHMitaf  ^f . j«nital«Di|i 

Xb«  cmisacleniy  hpwev^B)  bawng^  afiep  a  4i9ge  of  two,  f^ti^ 

captured  Akka,  or  Acre,  the  ancient  PtoleaiaU,  Salab-^df4iii 

concluded  a  truce  with  Richard  I.  king  fif  £nghnd«    Byi  thjw 

Ifvaty  the  ChrisiiaiiB  were  left  ia  poasession  ^f  Acre  eiyft  M^ 

ebsost  the  only  reroaina  of  their  conqueata  in  the  eaav  Sfdahr 

^drdin  died  in  1 193,  in  the  fifty*mgh(h  ye^r  of  hia  age^  ami 

the  tw^ty second  of  a  glorious  reign*    Although  tbift  fsf^^ 

prince  left  sixteen  sons,  his  posterity  was  aeon  hi^ried  fropn 

the  throne,  whicb,  about  seven  years  after  hia  deioh,  vm 

"Usurped  by  Adei*Sief-ed-dinf  his  brother.    Under  the  a^pcei^ 

9i>rs  of  this  prince,  the  croiaaders  made  several  attempt  ,09 

{^gxpt    In  1349,  St.  Uwia,  king  of  France,  seized  00  DHmr 

e^i  but  in  the  follpwing  year  was  captured>  with, his  wJbPkl 

^xrpJ  of  ebqut  ^O^OOO  nien,  by  the  sultan,  Turan  Shitb*    !# 

1^50,  Turaa  was  saassAcred  by  the  Mamaiukeai  who  pi«ce4| 

on  the  thnone  a  yov^  of  the  royal  line ;  but  a^rward^  theni^ 

selv^  usurped  the  sovereignty.    These  IViamalukf  s  wer^^^ont 

ginally  Tuikish  alavea,  whom  Malek»  the  fether  of  Tmm 

^hdix,  had  purchased  from  the  Tartars  of  S.aptschfkk»   .  Qi 

these^  be  h«d  formed  a  guerd  and  »  maiine^and  hftd  itdjnmQftA 

nany  of  .them  to  the  highest  employments.    This  mkitmfi 

cqrps  established  an  elective  mooarchy>  and  raj^d.ono,«| 

tMir  own  officers  to  the  throne^  a  aysNem  lo  which  thejr  eireto 

afiier  adhered.    They  are  etyied  in  history  the  Baharite  Mam»l 

lukeeifrom  hani^  b«e&easpi<^d  aa  maruiers^a  heard. thei 

sttitan's  fleet.    Most  of  the  reigna  of  those  sovereigns  wesr 

sbort»  and  most  of  them  fell  by  asaassinatioa. .  Th^  perlbrmoily 

liovever,  ceMiderablo  feats  of  arma^  they  fint^y  eaupelkd 

the  Christians  &om  %ria;>  and  dmdag  seeeral  Migna  cmh- 

tested  the  posaesvoa  oLthae  cmmcry  wkh  iha  Sttoceasons  of 

Tachioghis  Khan,  wiien  the  Mongolian  empire  wm  in  ihe* 

ll^ht  of  iu  poflwer,  wd  m  the  full  careerof  its^  ednqtiesM:' 

The  last  of  the  Bahertle  sultatis  iras  Hadgi  Salah^  who  bem^ 

a  minor,  was  deposed  by  Barkuk-Daher,  hfe  atabek,  «r  gb-  > 

vecnor.  Beitufc  hativg  leixed  the  d||iDne,  founded  ti^  dytiasfty 

of  the  9orgite  Mamiduke%  A»  D.  1389.    These  were  Cn^' 


slaves^  wlto  hA'A  betvf  ptjfrthdsed'bythe  Bkbarite  sttt- 
ttM,  ant!  watt  lfiieimiber'^MiH*13;000:  f  h6f  d6riy^  thdr 
fltttt«r#AMbithe  UnofUbot^ge,  Whl^h  sigiMed  a  to#e^,' because 
4Mtf  f«Kiti(ince  was4n'  the  castle  of  Cairo,  where  they  ke^t 
'giiaiPd,  'ai*!' wefat throogh  theit»-  cdticadbn.  Beibg  fevburted  by 
¥si6  siAtan^y'iiity  foa^  id  thd  first  dignities,  engrd^sed  all  the 
^w^fs^drge^hftinent,  an^A  bavfng  supplanted  thb  Babarit^i 
^*V\ivkhaf  M^malukea,  aoccebdcd  to  thefr  eibpire.  Ttib 
iiystem*' of ^dvemflieiit,  however,  continued  the  same;  th^ 
^flcb^pe^attitlNuisferre^  to  the  bandi  hot  of  a  dilTerenr  iUi^j 
IMK  b^  vl  difibi^nt  race  of  men.  Barkuk,  the  first ^uftan  6f 
this  Hue,  baflng  twice  defeated  the  troops  of  the  vidtoHoiis 
flmut)  of  T^mcfrUne,  had  the  honour  of  checking'  the  pro^^ 
^(^:brthe  Mongols  in  Syria.  In  the  year  1443,  the  Mama. 
ItiHe'^ttlii'of  Egypt  cdnquered  Cyprus,  took  itff kib^  andtdbsi 
SMiJitriiettiBey-  prtaoneray  and  rebdered  the  kingdom  trittutliryl 
KothlbgfuHlier  of  any  'great  importance  occurredHSllthe'b^- 
^kftiittg  iiH'  the  sixteenth  centnry,  when  the  Mamaliike  and 
(Mi^iMt  pow'ers  came  into  oontaet.  lb  l3l6j'^tbe'sbltaA; 
KMib-el-QnH  bebig  defeated  and  shiiniA  battle' by ^liiliin  IT. 
«M|^lbior  of  tbe  Turks,  Sytia  tras  annexed  to  the  Otioman 
MApire^«after  .baiNring  so  long  been  an  appendage  to  the  Mama* 
llto'kVftgdom  of  £gypt.  Tbiifian  Bey-was  electa  suban  by 
W^iMflhiiAtikes;  tei- liAi»  rAgti  pe^e^  of  sHbH:  doradort, 
fte1iiii<1^>Mdet«aek.iri  the'fbllfft^g  ybstt"hb  grdbd  exped)- 
tlo»«igalkist  Elgypi,  bwhig  lirttmade  Immense  pfeparations 
ioriitiaurnig  -seceess.  Tbe^Marsttlnfees^  on^  their  sinde,  werb 
not  lasf^tisldn  prmding'tke  means  of  defence.  Tbeeen** 
teal,  wae -arduous  and-  bloedy.  Tornan  Bey  dia|ilay«d  4be 
lilonls  of  « aoireteigtt  and  e  general;  but  boiiig  defkMted  by 
Sntfln^  two  .dackive  engagemeiits,  he  was  maide'pvaoiitry 
«bA  ihangi^  at  one  of  the  gatae^of  Cairo  A.  D.  1217,  afi^r  « 
na^^of  abeHl  ooe  year*  Tbtts  esdbd*  the  siiqpiilar.  monarehf 
oC  the  Mivnatakea  is  Egypit,  whijdi^  duJting  the  space  el  263 
year  a  had  exhibited  tbe  extraoMrdinary  4^Utkel  pbmiMmioa 
of  ^  email  body  ot  mWWy  aluveai  miing  m  eKiennhe)  popo* 
vloua,  apd  ppwerfui  kmgdpm*. 

Ufa^  MUmigb  &be  monaacby  of  the  Meeaeliikee  wae  aboliab* 
edjtbek  ariatoerecy  was,  for.  poAitical  i*eMUM»  JStfeBOd*  An4 

rot.  Vi  2r 
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this  'militaiy  body  subsisted  wiUiout  any  akemtson.  A  cott- 
Tention  was  made  with  the  OtKMnan  emperor,  who  confirmed 
to  the  Mamalukes  thw  former  priTiie^s,  on  conditions  o€ 
allegiance  and  tribute,  and  also  of  acknowledging  the  spirhud 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mufti  of  Constantinople.  The  power  of 
the  Beys,  howeyer,  has  of  late  almost  entirely  aet  aside  that  of 
the  Porte ;  and  Egypt,  strictly  speaking,  has,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  last  century,  been  a  military  aristocratical  repub- 
lic, acknowledging  a  merely  nominal  allegiance  to  tire  Otto* 
man  emperor.  Since  that  period  Egypt  presents  no  memo- 
rable  occurrence  till  1770,  when  All  fiey,  taking  advantage  of 
thedistressed  situation  of  the  Porte  in  the  Russian  war,  threw 
«ff  its  yoke,  assumed  independence,  conquered  the  adjacenft 
coasts  of  Arabia,  with  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  seemed  aberut 
to  revi?e  the  empire  of  the  great  Salah-ed-din.  His  oinduct 
and  views  tended  to  render  Egypt  once  more  the  seat  of  com* 
merce  and  wealth.  The  assistance  of  a  small  foreign  force 
would  have  enabled  him  to  execute  all  his  designs^;  and  the 
aon-interfefence  of  Russia,  on  this  occasion,  appears  a  political 
mystery.  His  views,  however,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
treachery  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mohunmed  Abudahab.  '  I^b 
troops  were  defeated^  and  he  himself,  being  mortally  woundetf 
and  made  prisoner,  in  the  month  of  March  1773,  soon  after 
died,  and  was  honourably  buried  at  Cairo.  Mohammed  Abu^ 
dahab  received  from  the  Porte  the  office  of  Sheik-el-BeUet| 
or  governing  Bey,  which  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his 
iii^.  Egypt  wasy  for  some  time  convulsed  with  civil  wars 
«mong  the  Beys ;  but  in  178df)  the  contending  pie^ties  came  to 
•a  accommodation. 

This  country,  however,  in  1798«  exliibited  a  navel  scene, 
and  became  a  splendid  theatre  of  French  and  British  valour. 
The  French  army,  amounting  to  between  30  and  40,00O,  cohi* 
manded  by  the  present  emperor,  took  Alexandria  by  assault 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  July,  with  the  loss  of  little  more  than 
two  hundred  men.  On  the  Slst  the  French  appeared  before 
Cairo.  On  the  3Sd  that  metropolis,  was  attacked  and  carried 
by  assault.  And  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  fugitive  Mama- 
lukes  retreated  into  the  Thebaid.    The  French  pursued  them 
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thtf^llDle  kttgtii  of  the  countiy  as  hr  as  Assuan,  the  ancient 
Syene,  and  drove  them  into  the  deserts.     The  arms  of  Britaint 
Ihowever^  soon  wrested  from  France  her  splendid,  but  tran* 
U^ot  conquest.     The  memorable  battle  of  the  Nile,  August 
Ut,  in  which  Lord  Nelson,  with  his  brare  commanders,  gain* 
cd  fresh  laurels,  entirely  altered  the  position  of  the  Frenchi 
and  changed  their  ideas  of  conquest  into  thoughts  of  defence. 
«f.On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,"  says  Deoon,  *^  wo 
were  nuoters  of  Egypt,  Corfu,  and  Malta ;  and  the  securitf 
of  these  possessions  aanexed  to  France,  seemed,  in  a  gf^t 
measure,  to  depend  on  the  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  that  we 
had  with  us/'*     This  author  adds,  that  General  Buonaparte 
-would  have  brought  the  fleet  into  the  old  port  of  Alexandria  ^ 
*^.  but,"  says  he,  *^  the  evil  genius  of  France  persuaded  the  Ad* 
asiral  to  moor  his  ships  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir ;  and  thus-  to 
change  in  one  day  the  result  of  a  long  train  of  sttccesses/'f 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  British  triumphs  s  the  moment 
Ht  last  arrived  for  their  completion.    On  the  ath  March,  1 80 1 , 
^e  brave  Sir  Ralph  Abercroimbie  landed  his  army,  in  spite  of 
tiv^  opposition  of  the  French*  and  the  treaiendous  fire  of  theif 
W(t^erios.f      On  the  13th  and  31st,  two  obstinate  and  well 
^ght  battles  took  place  near  Alexandria,  both  tenniaated  to 
tba. advantage  of  the  English.;  but  in  the  IsAt  the  gallant  ge4 
nsrai  was  inortslly  wounded ;  and  out  of  Buonaparte's  invin^ 
oible  legion  of  900  men,  650  brair^y  fell  by  the  British  bayo* 
nets-    Oa  the  death  of  Sir  Ral^  Abercrombie,  General 
UutchJASon  took  the  command*  and  she  wedhimself  neither  in 
courage  9or  skill  infisrioir  to  his  predecessor.    He  inured  hia 
own  glory,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  by  completing  th^ 
cQaqueat  of  Egypt. 

•  Denon's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  159.         f  Idem,  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  160. 
'5'  Denon  Tclates  the  operations  of  the  French  in  Upper  Egypt    For 
ail  acconnt  of  the  British  expedition,  see  Sir  R.  Wilson's  narrative. 
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♦wseiit  Sftkte,  polHIcal  and  moral..^.Tleligion.-..Governm€nt....Laws.J. 
« '  A*  myi...,lftity..^.R«veiiuM — Coiftti«rcc.....M«ntifk5tiire«.-..Poptil«tH» 

UMff*?n.}»-TiiB  predominam  religion  in  Egyjjt  is  the  M*- 
tiMii^daiii  4»ilttfae  CopMc  Chtistians  are  numerous,  and  tet<^ 
Iheip-dMiffehett  and  monasteries.  There  are  also  in  some  off 
the  towns  serteral  Greeks,  and  some  Roman  Catholics.*  ^ 
'  ir&derniktni.y^^he  igovernment  of  Egypt  is  dngulaK 
^liis  couiitly-h  littler  more  than  nominally  subject  to  tM 
Qrand  Seig;nibr ;  or,  at  the  most,  can  only  be  called  a  trilnitat^ 
maxe.  ©n  «ie  conquest  of  Egyi^t,  by  Selim  II.,  isir,^  th^ 
tuKan,  eonskleHng  ^le' distance,  the  local  circumstances,  afrt 
i«fraotof  y  s{&]4t-of  thltt  c^ntry,  thbught  tt  a  measure  of  pol!^ 
to  compromise  wi(9i  thelMdmaluke  beys,  in  order  to  securt 
HlMir  subjection,  as  well  as  to  counterbalance  by  their  poWr 
lliatef  anyTebemom  Pasha,  nvhom  the  secure  situation  auA 
mottfoes  ^4!he  prorloce  might  inspire  with  ambitious  ^it^ 
■igii84  Aicon^nsien'Was  thiBrefoire  made  with  the  Beys,  accord^ 
log  to  whieh)  a  great  pan  ef  the  sovereign  power  was  left  in 
their  hands.  The  Grand  Seignior  nominated  a  Pacha,  or  go* 
ycraori  to  preside  in  their  councils,  to  reoeive  the  annmd 
tribujtef  and  manage  the  affairs  of  tlie  Porte.  The  authority  of 
Ihe  Pacha  at  first  was  extenstre ;  but,  in  process  of  tiime,  tb« 
ambition  and  intrigues  of  the«  Beys  have  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
nmno.  They  obey  the  nandates  of  the  Grand  Seignior  only  as  U 
may  suit  the  present  occasion  ;  and  are,  to  all  intents  andpur- 

•  Of  the  latter  Browne  rectais  only  abbut  1800  in  Upper  Egypt  Tra A 
t  Browne'i  Travtlsy  p.  S9. 


po8«8»  the  vt9l  lOTereigns  of  Egypt.*  Mr.  Browne  saysi 
thaty  since  the  year  1 79 1 » no  tribute  had  been  remitted  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Mamalukes  are,  as  they  have  erer  been,  military  slares, 
children  of  Christian  pareoU;  and,  for  the  most  part,  natives 
of  Circassia,  Georgia,  and  Mingrelia.  Among  them  are  also 
some  Austrians  and  RusiA4ns«  whoy  having  been  made  priso« 
ners  in  the  late  wars,  have  embraced  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
and  entered  into  tl^e  Mamahake  corps.  This  body  ia  kept  \kp 
J»y  AP  annual  importation^  agents  being  employed  by  the  B^ys 
|Q>  purchase  Mamalukes  at  Coosuuitinople,  and  when  theisup- 
ply  is  found  insufficienil,  bhidt  slaves-from  the  intc(ifi«roC  Afri- 
ca are  substituted ;  and,  if  found  docile,  armed  and  trained 
v|th  the  seat.  As  the  individual  power  of  ea<h  .Befr  as  w^ 
«» ijieir,  unixed  strength  in  reaistbgaoy  encroachments  oCthf 
j^orter.  consists,  principally,  in  the  numbec  of  Mamalukes,  they 
are  careful  to  keep  up  their  number.  Faaticttlarattentipa  is 
Pf4d  to  the  education  of  those  favoured  slaves.  Th^y  are  ge- 
jneraUy  distinguished  by  the  gracefuhaess  of  their,  persons,  ai|A 
^e»^tructed  in  every  exercise  of  agiUty  and  strenglth.  Sudi 
o(  thefp»  also,  as  shew  a  disposition  for  learniogi.are  nwight  th0 
{D^  of  letters,  and  some  of  them  are  excellent  scribes.  The 
gia^titude  of  the  disciples  is  equal  to  the  favour  of  theij  msA- 
ters,  whom  they  are  scarcely  ever  knowa  to  abandon  in  the 
fkovr  of  4istress  and  danger.f  .  They  constantly  wear  the  mi^ 
litary.  dress»  with  a  cap  of  a greeniah  eolourtrouod which ip 
wBsathed  aturban;  and  are  oommonly  armed  with  a  brace  of 
pistols,  a  sabre,  and  a  dagger.  In  battle  many  of  them  wear 
nn  «pen  helmet,  with  a  coat  of  mail  under  their  clothes,  which 
eosta  about  ferty  pounds.  Their  horses  are  of  the  finest  ArSi. 
biian  breeds,  and  are  frequently  purchased  at  the  high  pnee 
pf  IBQL  or.  200^.  sterling.  £aeh  Mamahike  receives  a  prct* 
ecsit  of  a  horse  and  arms  from  his  master,  with  a  suit  of  clothes, 
which  is  renewed  every  year ;  but  has  no  regular  pay,  being 
provided  with  food  by  his  mmster.  The  generosity,  however^ 

*  Baldwin's  Recollect,  p.  50.  The  Beys  could  at  any  time  depose  the 
P^fu    Browne's  Travelsi  p.  52.    Baldwin's  Recolleot  p.  49. 

t  This  is  from  Browne.  Baldwin,  however,  gives  a  less  favourable 
account  of  the  fidelity  and  brarery  of  the  Mamalakes.  Recollections, 
>.60. 
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of  the  masters,  with  rarious  in^des  of  extortioQ  f rop  Mll«in» 
afford  the  Munialukes  supplies  of  moaey  for  the  cravings  of 
avarice,  or  the  purposes  of  debauchery.  They  are  gay  .and 
thoughtless,  fond  of  shew,  imprincij^ed  in  their  morals,  land 
highly  satisfied  with  tlieir  condition.  Such  pf  the^i  as  are  j» 
particular  favour  with  the  Beys,  or  are  advanced  to  offices  in 
their  service,  acquire  great  wealth.  Few  of  t)ie  Mamaluk«0 
marry  till  they  have  obtained  some  office ;  aad  what  it  pari* 
ficularly  remarkable,  though  they  are  such  strong  and  perfton- 
able  men,  the  few  who  marry  seldom  have  chiidrea.  Hardy, 
capable  of  every  fatigue,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  emineM 
skill  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the  sabre,  the  Mamcdukes 
must  be  regarded  as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  East ;  but  id  re- 
gular engagements,  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  they  are  far  iof#» 
fior  to  European  troops.  Recent  events  have  demonstrated 
l^eir  inferiority  to  those  of  France.* 

.  From  thissipgular  body  of  men  the  Beys  are  elected.  They 
are  twenty-fpur  in  numher,  and  in  their  haxida  the  whole  g0k» 
vernment  of  Egypt  is  vested.  When  a  vacancy  happens^  m 
successor  is  nominally  chosen  by  the  survivors ;  but,  in  fao{^ 
appointed  by  the  most  powerful.  Each  of  them  appoints  all 
officers  within  his  own  district.  The  power  and  possession  q{ 
the  Beys  do  not  pass  to  their  posterity ;  and  their  children  are 
not  honoured  with  any  particular  consideration.  On  this  ac* 
count  Mr.  Browne  suspects  that  their  women  frequently  pror 
cured  abortion.  Being  distinguished  by  favouritism,  or  merits ' 
the  Mamuluke  becomes  a  Cachef,  or  governor,  and  in  time  a 
Bey.  The  chief  cause  of  promotion  arises  from  a  political  ad. 
herence  to  some  powerful  leader.  The  Beys  are  frequently 
at  war  among  themselves ;  yet,  aa.in  regard  to  external  pow- 
er and  influence,  their  interests  »re  inseparable,  they  conataolM 
ly  unite  as  one  man  against  any  foreign  aggression,  or  any  eiH 
croachments  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Such  is,  or  at  least  lately 
was  the  singular  government  of  Egypt,  and  such  the  remark- 
able class  of  men  by  whom  that  country  was  governed.    But 

•  Denon  every  where  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  valour  of  the 
Mamalukes,  and  confesses  tbem  inferior  only  in  skill  to  the  French. 
Travels*  and  account  Of  the  campaign  in  Egypt. 
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the  mrtstocracy^  of  the  Bejs  seemed  to  be  extinguidhe'd  by  the 
JI^Qch  invasion^  and  we  are  ignorant  how  the  government  has 
been  settled. 

X»tf»*.]— The  legislature  of  Egypt  is  extremely  defective 
md  corrupt.  In  the  courts  of  justice  every  thing  is  deter- 
mined by  bribery,  and  every  kind  of  extortion  and  oppression 
ivpractised.  But  the  omnipotent  infiuence  of  gold  shortens 
litigations  ;  and  justice  or  injustice  is  speedily  administered. 

Army^  Navy.y^The  military  force  of  Egypt  consisted  bf 
the  Mamalokes,  amounting  to  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
But  there  was  no  navy  distinct  from  thut  of  the  Oito- 
empire ;  and  the  revenue  is  a  subject  totally  unknown. 

ComMerce.}-*The  commerce  of  E;^ypthas,in  a  great  niea- 
9M»ty  been  described  in  treating  of  its  principal  cities.  It  is, 
dievefeuey  unnecessaiy  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  its  trude 
from  Cairo,  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  from  Alexandria  to 
-Elirope>  and  the  diflfbrent  ports  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  and 
fiwrm  Suez  and  Cossir  to  Arabia.  But  it  may  not  be  useless 
t9  observe,  that,  fix>m  its  central  position)  and  the  quantity  of 
lis  natural  productions,  Egypt  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  indus- 
tviovts  or  enterprising  people,  be  one  of  the  most  commercial 
ecmntries  in  the  world ;  and  might,  in  a  great  measure,  mo- 
nopolise the  oriental  trade.f 

ManufacturesSl-^^ncXi  of  the  Egyptian  manufactui^s,  as  are 
.worthy  of  notice,  have  also  been  mentioned,  and  need  not  here 
be  enumerated.  Indeed  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance. 
.  Pojpw/erfion.]— The  population  of  Egypt  has  greatly  declin. 
ed  from  7,500,000  exclusive  of  Alexandria,  as  estimated  by  Jo- 
scphus  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian ;  to  3,500,000,  according  to 
Mr.  Browne's  calculation  ;t  the  melancholy  effect  of  an  op- 
pressive and  enslaving  system  of  government,  which  extin- 
guishes genius  and  cripples  industry. 

*  This  account  of  the  Mamalukes,  being  a  subject  not  generally  knomii, 
as  well  as  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  manklfid«  isgiv«n,  at 
some  length,  from  Browne,  See  the  various  instances  related  by  Antes 
and  Browne  in  their  Travels.  Baldwin  in  his  RecollecUonSy  and  various 
others.    Browne*8  Travels,  p.  76. 

t  iBaldwin's  Recollect,  p.  43, 44,  45,  46.  79.  Brougham's  Colonial  To- 
licy,  p,  2.  book  3. 

%  Joseph,  de  BeO.  Judaic*    Browne's  Travels,  p.  7^. 


PolUkid  i0iporAmce.]— Nature  bas  formed  Egypt  for  thd 
greatest  degree  of  political,  as  well  as  commercial  importance ; 
and  for  the  most  extensive  x^elations  in  both  these  departments 
of  human  aifairs.  Her  moral  circumstances  alone  annifiilate 
faer^hysical  advanuges ;  and  during  many  ages  this  country 
has  been  buried  in  obscurity,  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  modem  world,  though  naturally  formed  for  ex- 
tending its  commercial  and  political  influence  to  every  pktt 
t>f  the  globe.  Recent  events  have  given  it  a  second  celebriiyt 
And  it  h9s  lately  been  a  subject  of  general  attention.  In  re- 
gard to  the  polidcal  importance  which  it  might  acquire,  if 
possessed  by  an  enlightened  and  enterprising  people,  so  mtich 
Iiaaf  been  said  by  a  number  of  intelligent  writers,  thut  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ^row  any  new  light  on  the  subject;  and  as  it 
{s  also  dt^ussed  at  some  length  in  one  of  my  former  produc- 
tions, it  would  be  useless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  repeti- 
tions.* From  the  considerations  of  geog^phical  position,  to- 
pographical situation^  and  intrinsic  resources,  the  condiisions 
are  easy  and  obvious ;  and  for  further  illustration  the  reader 
may  consult  the  numerous  and  intelligent  travellers  and  wffi- 
ters  who  have  made  Egypt  the  subject  of  their  inquiries.f 

Language.'] — The  general  language  of  Egypt  Is  now  the 
Arabic ;  the  Cophtic  no  longer  existing  but  in  manuscripts. 

Xi7^ra/iire. }-^Whatevcr  might  be  the  learning  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  in  a  comparative  point  of  view  with  that  of 
other  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  th^ir  successors  can,  in  that 
respect,  claim  no  rank  in  the  modem  world ;  their  highest 
literary  and  scientific  attainments  reaching  no  farther  than  to 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Afabic  language,  and  of  the 
Mahomedan  theology. 

-4r/^.]— In  regard  to  the  elegant  arts,  the  modem  are  in- 
ferior to  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  also  to  the  Arabians  un- 
der the  Caliphate.  t)epressed  by  oppression  and  ignorance^ 
tliey  have  no  taste  for  architecture  or  the  other  ornamental 
arts.  Every  thing  is  defaced  and  dilapidated :  nothing  Is  re- 
stored.f 

*  Letters  on  the  political  aspect  of  Europe.    Second  edition,  1806. 
t  See  particularly  Baldwin's  BecoUeotioos.  chap.  T  and  8. 
I  Denon'f  Travels,  p.  V9, 


CDUCATION....ia>JK|ICRS,    CUSTOMS,    hc^  ^7 

ik^^  to  ilus  Arabic  l^guug«»>vritlng,«(ul  acc^mftt ;  at  whWh 
^^^omc;  of  \Mom^  especially  tM^  Capht3»  ar«.tolerdbiy  oxp«rt.  . 

Ma»9et:*j  msioms^  and  u^iofud  characier.y><mTbe  ju^nners 
^Aod.cusiJUiiin^  of  the  Egyptians  have  been  accur«t«ly  observed 
.  find  AQoply  <^uUed  by  noiiif Mius  w avcUevs*    It  i^uiB^Syr  t henp- 
,  4prC|  ia  tUis  summnry,  to  gluoco  at  a  f&w  lea^ii>g  ibiitut^s, 
tXiiQ, modern  Egy^tiana  pretend  u>  vmouft  kindft  of  ma^ic. 
Xbeae  pt^etensiona,  indeed,  appear  to  have  descended  from 
.  ^e  remoteat  antiquity ;  fot*  so  eavly  aa  the  day^of  MoAes,  bq^h 
|,tbeic  princes  .aii|(L  people  were  under  tb«  iofinenpe  a^d  dij?e€- 
.jti^n  of  jugglers.    The  p&yllif  or  charmers  of  aeirpent«,  haye 
sb^en  noticed  by  most  trav^Uers^  which  bsive  given  mm;  to  djf- 
^ .  fei*ent  opiniooa  coneeming  tlieir  secret.    When  a  seqMot  e^- 
^  j;^ra  a  house^  the  charmer  is  6ent  for»  who  uses  a.  c^^staiivibrm 
^of  wordf.    <<  I  liave  seen/'  says  Mr.  Browoe,^^  tht^pe^sevpei^s 
^linticed  ^t  of  the  cabin  of  a  ship  lying  ne^  the  s^ore.     The 
^^perator  handled  theni»  aiul  put  them  into  a  bag.    At, other 
^l^nea  I,biive  aeen  the  serpents  twist  round  the  bodies  of  these 
jPI^Ui  in,  aU  directional  without  having  their  fangaextracted  pr 
brokei^  and  witliout  doing  them  any  injury."*    Denon,  how- 
^/^vers  yvho  examined  the  matter  with  a  penetrating  acutenesSf 
^eem4  convinced  that  the  whole  mystery  is  no  more  than  a 
.l^g^Ui^  Uickt  and  the  philosopher  will  certainly  coincide  with 
..his  opinion.t  Cairo^  and  other  large  towns,  swarm  with  rope- 
,  <^anoersy  jugglersi  and  vagabonds  of  various  descriptions.   On 
.  their  festiyalsy  particularly  in  tlie  month  Ramadin,  the  lower 
class  of  people  shew  considerable  activity  and  vigour  in  wrcst- 
,ling.     At  the  entertainments,  of  the  great  and  opulent,  the 
company  is  amused  first  by  male  singei*s,  by  story  tellers,  who 
recite  a  yariely  of  romantic  adventures  with  wonderful  rea- 
diness an4  volubility  of  utterance  ;  an^  by  wits,  who  contend 
together  with  droll  and  unexpected  sallies.     All.thcke  are 
dismissed  with  presents.    The  female  singers  afterwards  ap* 
pear,  and  frequently  accompany  tbeir  voices  with  ^  musical 
instrument  resembling  a  guitar.     These  womfen  arc  highly 
valued  for  their  talent  of  amusing  the  public,  and  oAen  band- 
og oi        '  .  ■      ■       '  '        ' 
'  *  Browf  q:»  JvAV.  p^  8%  (X^                t  Denen'i  Tray.  vol.  t  cK  9. 
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Bomely  rewarded.    The  plaintive  vocal  musick  of  Oairo^  and 
the  agreeable  sensations  which  it  excites^  have  often  been  re* 
marked  by  travellers.    The  dancing  girls  are  last  introduced. 
These  form  a  distinct  class,  and  are  always  attended  by  an  old 
man  and  woman,  who  play  on  musical  instruments,  and  watch 
over  tl^if.c9pdJiictf  ^ks^.tbey  slrauld  bestow  their  favours  for 
an  inadequate  reward.     Their  forms  are  elegant,  and  their 
faces  rather  expressive  than  beautiful.     Their  dances  exhibit 
all  that  the  roost  luxurious  imagination  can  conceive.     They 
fascinate,  by  their  ordinary  .exertions,  the  eye  of  the  multitude 
in  the  public  street,  and  display  the  most  laboured  blandish- 
ments of  their  art  in  the  palaces  of  the  great.*     The  Cophts 
and  ;t|^»,Ajrabs  .compose  the  bulk  of  the  population :  the  for- 
mer,-the  deaocndaiits  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  an  ingeni- 
ous people^  but  of  a  very  swarthy  complexion,  and  in  general 
without  any  claim  to  beauty. f     The  Arabs  are  also  swart hy» 
which  is  indeed  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  heat  of  tpfc 
cHtnate.     'These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Arabs  settled 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  rambling  Bedouins,  who, 
have  no  home  but  the  deserts  ;  no  possessions,  but  their  flpck;^ 
and  herds  \  who  are  robbers  by  profession ;  and  whose  hand» 
like  trhe  descendants  of  Ishmael,  is  against  every  man,  frou^ 
whom  they  can  expect  any  booty,  although,  notwithstanding 
their  rapacity,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  either  vindictive  or; 
cruel.  *  It  is  not  amiss  to  observe,  that  in  Egypt,  the  cultiva- 
tors of  lands  are  properly  farmers,  and  not  attached  to  the  soil.^ 
National  character.'}^ThQ  Egyptians,  as  already  observed, 
wet^e  always  noted  by  the  Romans  for  a  sullen  inflexibility  of 
temper .§     Their  history  shews  how  reluctantly  they  submit- 
ted to  a  foreign  yoke.     But  subjection  has  been,  during,  so 
matiy  ages,  their  destiny,  that  the  present  Cophts  have  lost  all 
idea  of  independence ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  who  have 
been  successively  their  conquerors,  have  long  groaned  under 
the  same  galling  yoke  of  oppression.    The  national  character 
of  the  Egy^t'^ians  is  now  described  as  rapacious  and  treache- 
rous, the  natural  consequence  of  their  degradation. 

.  *  Bro^act's  T^av.  p.  90, 9|*  t  Denon's  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  206^ 

^ Bcownc^'a Trf V, p. i6a.   .Volncyhaa  exhibited  aaobteunf  and  iiiac« 

curat^  yiew  of  this  subject.  ^  Anuoian,  Mwcellin.  lib.  22. 
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CHAP.  L 

SiiU»alMm..J&itent.«.JB<mi«larit«^.F«oe  of  tbe  Cdlin(ry..».M0uAftHi».M.. 
River3.»^CAaals...Xake8.....^tfier»l<W....31iiicrat  W«tt9i^...^ib«^. 

Climate Vegetable  Pro<luctions.....Zoolo|p'.....Niaur»l  Cill^ni^QIbu 

Antiquities  and  Artificial  Curiosities.  ^    .    .,.   •    1/ 

i^ToRTMERN  Africa,  extending  from  Egypt  along.the  Medi- 
terranean as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  comprehends  the  StAte^ 
if  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  reckoning  io  a  di- 
rection from  east  to  west.  Their  respective  limits,  however^ 
arc  little  known,  and  ill  defined.  Extensive  deserts  interven- 
ing between  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  no  precise  boundary  seems  tQ 
have  ever  been  settled.  In  the  midst  of  barren  deserts,  a  kyr 
miles  of  frontier  is  of  little  value  ;  and  the  sands  of  Bavca  seem 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  wandering  Bedouins.  The  inhabite4. 
Country  shall  be  displayed  in  a  general  view,  as  all  the  circum- 
stances, both  physical  and  moral,  of  tbe  different  states,  are 
nearly  similar.  They  have  generally  shared  the  sain,e,Xor- 
■  tune,  and  their  affairs  are  included  in  one  portion  of  history. 

Face  of  the  countri/.^ — Except  near  the'  coasu,  those  re« 
giont^have  been  little  explored.  The  country,  as  fitr  as  it  is 
known,'  is  a  diversified  champaigni  without  any  feature  par* 
ticularly  striking,  containing  neither  mountains  of  extraor* 
dinary  elevation,  nor  rivers  of  great  magnitude  or  Icuigth  of 
course. 

Motin/ainf.]— -The  famous  Atlas  of  antiquity,  fabled  by  the 
ancients  as  supporting  tbe  heavens,  s^pears  to  be  a  ehaih  of 
no  gitsat  eletanon.  Its  general  direction  is  ndrfh-east  and 
south-west,  extending  from  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  wherie  it 
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is  a  ridge  of  inconsiderable  henght)*  to  Cape  Geer,  on  the  At* 
lantic  Ocean.  The  highest  part  pervades  the  liingdom  of 
Morocco  ;  and  a  branch  called  the  lesser  Atlas,  seems  to  ex- 
tend from  Cape  Cantin  to  the  district  of  Tangier.! 

JR/p^r#.]— None  of  the  rivers  of  northern  Africa  are  any 
more  than  inconsiderable  streams  descending  from  Mount 
Atlas,  and  running  into  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  Of  the  former,  the  ehief  istive 
Majerda,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  the  Bagrada  of  clasfdcal 
antiquitf :  the  latter  are  in  Morocco.  No  canals  are  mcti* 
tioned  bf  travellers. 

Lakes, y-^There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  one  of  cod» 
derable  eittent  in  tht  ftouth  of  the  Tunisian  territory,  fifi  tins 
country  of  Algiers  is  seen  a  siandy  plain,  which  abtorbs^v^ 
small  rivers,  and  being  sometimes  overflowed,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lake.^ 

Jtff^ra/o^j^,]-^Of  the  mineralogy  of  northern  Africa^  licde 
can  be  said  from  modem  information ;  nor  does  it  appeu!  V^ 
possess  any  ancient  fame.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead,  however, 
are  found  in  Mount  Atlas. 

•S^oiV.]— -The  soil  partakes  of  the  general  character  of  Afvt- 
ca,  being  light  and  sandy,  except  the  vallejrs  of  Mount  Atlas, 
and  the  lands  bordering  on  the  rivulets,  wJuqh  present  in  ma- 
ny places  a  deep  and  rieh  moulds 

67f/n(i<e.]«-The  climate  in  these  countries  between  Mount 
Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  winter  temperate  and  plea^ 
sant :  but  in  summer  the  lieats  aro  sometimes  excessive.  In 
general  it  is  reckoned  salubrious. 

Vegetable  production9,'\'^lu.  the  Roman  times,  NortheQi 
Africa  was  famed  for  its  never  £guling  fertility.  At  pr^Bcot 
agriculture  is  greatly  declined,  and  the  quantitf  of  {>rod«ii6- 
tions  consequently  diminished.  They  are,  however,  (ar.  from 
beibg  inconsidei'able.  Morocco  is  the  most  fertile  of  all  those 
regions,  and,  together  with  Algiers,  supplies  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar  with  considerable  quantities  of  provisions.     Corci  of 

»  Bhaw'B  Trav.  p.  20,  &c. 

t  Strsbo  mentions  Mount  Atlas  only  as  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
pillars  of  Uercules*  lib.  17.    Lempriere,  p.  163. 
4Shaw'sTrav-p.ll4. 
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^U\miB  is  plenuful ;  and  the  wheat  Ia  of  an  e«€«lkni  quidiiy* 
All  these  countries  produce  excellent  fruits,  as  weU  as  flow 
crs  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Zoologtf.^'^The  domestic  animals  are  in  geaeral  the  same 
as  in  Europe,  with  the  addition  of  the  camel  and  dromediary. 
The  cattle  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  are  small  and  slender ;  and 
the  horses  are  degenerated.*  In  Morocco,  the  cattle  and 
sheep  are  small,  but  their  flesh  is  excellent.  Fowls  snd  pigeons 
tbouad )  but  ducks  are  scarce,  and  geese  and  turkeys  uw- 
kaown.  Various  kinds  of  wild  beasts  infest  the  intedor  %i 
the  country,  especially  the  southern  ridges  e£  Mounl  Aila^ 
and  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  From  Uisse  oouotrics 
Uaie  Romans  were  chiefly  supplied  with  lioBs^teeparrfs,  4io«  Air 
their  public  exhibitions  in  the  circus. 

Naitiralcuri0$ilies,'}^'We  heur  of  no  natural  curiosities  of 
such  importance  as  to  merit  a  descripti<>n  ^  and  of  sucbiasave 
sad  to  exttt,  the  accounts  that  we  poasess  are  obscure  and 
doufatfuK   , 

.  Artificial  curioMtties  and  aiiltfsif/t>#»}-^These  couotries  ex* 
hibit  no  specimen  of  modem  art  i  and  the  monuments  of 
mtiquity  that  still  remain,  are  iBoitly  in  a  state  exqeediogly 
svinous^t  The  ruins  of  Carthage*  a  £sw  miles  north-east  from 
Tunis,  have  been  carefully  sunreyed  and  accurately  described 
by  Or.  Shaw4  In  other  places  are  seen  some  f  emaiAa  of  the 
Romen  magnificence,  and  also  of  that  of  the  Saracens  4  but  no* 
thing  striking  is  presented  by  thesfroamains  of  antiquity,  their 
history  being  obscured  by  time,  and  their  grandeur  deistfed 
by  barbarians.  They  only  serve  toiexoit^^a  faint  recoUeotion 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  diose  c<>untries  in  their  Acwiislling 
•tate  \  first  as  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian  ^ower,  and  after- 
wards as  a  Roman  pro? imce. 

*  Softie  oT  the  sheep  of  Tunis  produce  wool  little  inferior  to  the  Spa- 
nish ;  bat  it  Is  itoach  bnger,  and  has  a  silky  appearance.  Jatkson's 
Cotma.  Mtediter.  p.  71. 

t  Sodie  remains  of  Raman  tstaplei  and  a  trtUrtit^al  sTch  are  yet  «e«n 
at  Safctttls,  liOTbiles  to  tfaeaoitthof  Carlhactt.  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  118,  &c. 

\  Except  some  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  scarcely  any  remains  of  Car- 
thage are  now  to  be  seen.    ^haw*s  Trar.  p.  tlO. 
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Piineipil'Ciltet  and  to%nis»...Bdifi6es.....lBbBd5. 

In  proceeciitigfrotii  east  to  direst, q  d'rreclkm  folKyM'ed  iti  speak'' 
ing-of  the  different  kingeromfli  Tripoli  must  be^nt  mentioned 
among  the  ckitB,  fafeiivg  the  mwk  eatfterijr,  und  th^  liearest  to 
Egypt.  This,  city^  the  capital'ef  the  ttatt  of  the  ^hic  'tiknie^ 
which  e^tiende  to  the  bontert  of  Egypt,  atid  compmes  this  iti- 
cient  Lybl%i8  mtoated  in  a  lour  plain,  bounded  on  the  iout!h 
by  bills  and'plaiiteitiMttiaef  d^tes,  \vhich  in  som^  degree  e^Kven 
the  etivinma.*  fh  'th«  ^me  of  the  Romans  Tripoli  was'a  ^bd. 
sidenibie  city,  and  its  stfong  fortifications  enabled  it  for  some 
time' to  resist  the  assatilts'of  the  Arabian  conquenorsi  A\  pi^e^' 
sent  it  is  greatJy  declined  >;  and  aftllough'  about  ibiir  mili^s  iti 
circuit,  cdiitsdns  only  a  small '  piopulaftien.  .     i     / 

7Viii^«]~Tfae  nect  cky  of  fiote  on  tfiis  cctast  ts  Tunis,  not 
far  from  the  sdte  of  the  «nciisint  Canhage.  It  is  about  threi^ 
miles^  cirouit, andis  saidto oemain about 50,009 kihabkants, 
although  perhaps  tbel  calculation  may^be  e!iagg*erated.  Tunis 
is  Che  mosK  cooimercial  to«m  on  the  AfHcan  coast,  afid  its  iA* 
habuants  the  miovt  polished  of  ail  the*  Mahometans  of  that 
qusfter^t  This  town  ha«l  some  tithe  ago  a  considerable  tmde 
with  France* 

^iptiffrs.]— -Prooeeding  towards  the  west  is  that  noted  nested 
pirates,  Aiglets,  which,  aooording  to  Dr.  Shaw's  account,  niust 
be  considered  at  prMent  as  the  principal  city  on  the  African 
coast.!  This  city  is  not  more  tban^a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit; 
but  its  population  is  computed  i^abpve  100,000,  a  nu^nber  ab- 
solutely inconsistent,  with  probability «  ,The  dfjrs.of  JjUgiers 
have  never  given  much  eBQoui:age4»eiit  lo  trad^-   Piracf  fa«B 

•  Lucas  in  Proceed.  AfKc.  Society,  p.. 4d.  ,      .» 

t  Jackson  on  the  Comni.  of  the  Mediterranean,  p.  55,  &p.       . , .  . , 

t  Shaw's  description  of  Algiers.    Trav,  p.  66,  &c. 


always  been  the  principal  object  of  public  attention,  and  of 
individual  enterprise.     They  have  several  stout  cruisers  at 
sea,  but  seldom  pass  the  straits  to  cruise  in  the  Atlantic* 
Some  instances,  however,  have  been  found  of  their  cruisers 
proceeding  into  that  ocean,  especially  in  search  of  American 
vessels.     The  whole  number  of  their,  ships  of  war  does  not 
exceed  twenty,  of  from  ten  to  forty  guns.f     With  this  con- 
temptible fie^it  they  maintain,  .a  wat  with  most  of  the  states 
within  the  straits,  and  exact  a  tribute  from  various  nations, 
wbiletwo  pr  tbn^e  i^ropeao  phips  of  war  might  block  op  theit 
pqrt,  and.^nihilate  their  marine.    Nothing  but  the  mtitual 
jfialousies of  theChriatian  Bittioos preveota the  extinction  of 
thia,  piratical  state,  of  which*  the  existence  ia  a  dibgraap/tdl 
Etiropc;.    Tripoli,  and  Tunis  are  ako  piratical  states ;  but 
tti^ir  pini^i^a  are  much  lesa  freqeent  than  formerly.!     f      » ^ 
,  Jfpf-occo.}— A^orocco  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  than 
naipe,  which  copiprises  the  greatest  part  of  the  aneieot  Maii*» 
rtt^a;  thereat,  together  with  Numidia,  forming  the  torrid 
tpigr  of  <Algl^rs.    It  ia  cbarmingiy  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
w})ifb  i^^va^egated  with  grovea^f  palm^reea;  and  watered 
by  several  streams  descending  from  Ihe  ranges  of  Mount.  At- 
las^ of  which  the  priacip^  ridges  are  at  the  distiinces  of  abeut 
twf?9ity  miles  to  the  east  and^outli  of  the  icity;§    Menoeoo  is ' 
a^^lty  ^  very  oonsidoffable  extent,  and  aurroooded  with  aatroa^ 
wall  of  stone,  cemented  with  a  hard  and  durable  kind  of  wior^ 
tan.    The  vop^9A  palace  is  conatrttoted  in  the  oriental  style^ 
being  composed  of  iletached  pptvilieni.    Nest  to  the  palace^' 
the  principal  buildings  are^.the  mosqaes;  but  none  of  theeriii.^ 
fices  display  any  great  degree  either  of  taste  or  magnificeDoe.)^ 
The^dross  of  the  people  is  somewhat  slagular;    The  ladies 
paint  their  cheeks  and  chilia  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  make  a ' 
long  black  mark  on  theijr  foreheads,  anmber  on  ttie  tip  of  the 

•  Jackson  on  the  Comm.  of  the  Mediterranean,  p.  51,  &c. 

t  Ibid,  fbid.  J  Ibid.  p.  55.  8cc. 

§  Lempriefe,  Mwocco,  p.  173.  Lempriere  says  it  would  be  difficult 
to'foria  an^f  tstinaits  of  Ike  ^^ptilstioti  of  Moiwco'  Tour  to  Wot^cco, 
p.  184. 

II  The  streets  of  Morocco  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular ;  and  the 
boiises  mean  and  rbinous.    Lempricre,  p.  184,  and  186. 
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iH>s^  and  several  on  the  cheeks.  The  different  ide«e  of 
beauty  which  prevail  in  difibrent  countriesy  might  furnish  a 
curious  subject  of  contempiatioa  to  the  philosopher.  Besides 
the  capital)  thia  kuigdom  contains  Feat  and  Mequinezy  both  of 
them  very  considerable  cities.  Fez  was  once  an  independent 
kingdom^  although  now  annexed  to  Morocca  Mequioez  is 
sometimes  the  royal  residence, 

£(/r/$c£^.3-— The  modern  edifices  of  those  <iountrie6  are  but 
little  worthy  of  remark. 

Xr^c/«.]— There  are  no  islands  of  note  that  can  be^said  to 
belong  to  any  of  those  states. 


CHAR  III. 

Historical  Vie w^..  General  Progress  of  Society..«OfArt»^  and  Science*M^ 
Letters  and  Commeree. 

X  HE  countries  of  Northern  Africa  may  be  reckoned  among 
those,  of  which  the  history  presents  a  lamentable  decline  from 
a  state  of  eivilization  and  prosperity,  to  a  state  of  barbarism 
and  depression.  The  original  population  of  those  regions  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  derived  from  Syria :  at  least  the  best  his- 
torical documents,  and  the  general  voice  of  antiquity 9  repre- 
sent the  Carthaginians  as  a  Phoenician,  or  Tyrian  colony.  Ac- 
cording to  Sallustf  however,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Armenians,  had  peopled  some  of  the  maritime  provinces;  but 
that  opinion  seems  founded  rather  on  conjecture  than  cer- 
tainty. We  know  little  of  the  Carthaginian  history  till  their 
military  transactions  involved  them  in  successive  contests  with 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Sicily  was  the  first  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The 
conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  reaching  the  Grecian  colonies^ 
established  in  that  island,  excited  the  Greeks  to  succoor  the 
Sicilians ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  successive  con- 
tests, in  wl^h  the  Carthaginians,  though  often  vanquished^ 
were  ulUmatety  victorious.*  Other  causes  brought  Rome  and 
Carthage  into  contact;  and  produced  that  rivalry,  and  those 
destructive  wars,  which  eternized  the  name,  but  ultimately 
annihilated  the  power,  and  even  the  national  existence  of  the 
greatest  commercial  empire  of  antiquity. 

Of  the  history  of  Carthage  we  have  no  accoutts,  except 
those  ti'ansmitled  to  us  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  all  the 
Punic  records  having  long  sirtce  perished:  had  they  yel  ex- 
istcd,  they  might  have  afforded  taliiable  infohnation  on  the 

•  For  ioiiie  of  liha  most  remaAabk  contesto  between  the  Greeks  and 
Carthaginians  in  S^iy»  see  Fkitarch  in  Timoleon. 
VOL.  v.  2f9 
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sobjectft  of  aacieot  navj;gation  and  commerce.  FrAiti  urbftt  ba» 
been  banded  down  to  us  by  tbeir  rivals  and  enemies,  it  ap-t 
peara  that  the  Carthaginiaiis  were  equally  greedy  of  power 
•od  of  gain ;  and  aimed  oo  less  at  universal  dominion  than 
QQiversal  commerce*  It  is  certain  that,  before  her  fatal  con* 
test  with  Rome,  Carthage  was  extremely  opulent  and  power-, 
ful,  having  extended  her  sway  over  almost  the  whole  of  Nor- 
thern Africa;  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  Spaun»  as  well  as 
all  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  be  useless  to  en- 
tar  into  details  of  the  gradual  progress  of  those  con^uests^ 
wt^icb  ar^e  confusedly  related  by  historians ;  and  it  is  equally 
minecessary  to  narrate  the  particulars  of  xhpse  wars  with  the 
Eoma^Si  pf  which  the  events  are  so  minutely  recorded  by  Po-; 
lyjuoa  and  Livy ;  and  so  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
wjth  Roman  lustory.  Carthage  is  supposed  to  have  stood  about 
7^  years,  and  during  a  great  pslrt  of  that  time  had  been  the 
domineeving  power  in  Africa  and  on  the  Mediterranean.  Ii^ 
commercial  greatness,  Carthage,  at  that  time,  surpassed  every 
other  nation  on  the  globe ;  and  the  exploits  of  some  of  her 
generals  raised  her  military  as  high  as  her  mercantile  fame* 
The  government  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  Rome,  was  repub- 
lican ;  but  we  have  no  precise  account  of  its  particular  model, 
nor  in  what  ouumei:  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  ^owr 
ers  were  balanced,  and  their  rights  defined.*  It  appears,  how;- 
ever,  that,  like  all  other  opulent  republics,  the  administration 
was  extremely  corrupt,  and  the  sute  consuntly  agitated  with 
&cuons,  A  party  in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  inimical  to  the 
intAres(a  and  fame  of  Hannibal,  effected  the  ruin  of  that  ce- 
lebrated con^mander,  and  saved  Rome  from  destruction.  In 
the  Carthaginian  system  of  politics,  one  characteristical  fea- 
ture is  to  be  remarked.  That  great  and  powerful  republic 
seems  to  have  been  peculiai:ly  averse  to  diminishing  its  popu- 
lation. •  It  purcha^d  its  cooq^ests,  and  provided  for  the  na- 
tional safety,  not  by  the  sacrifice,  of  men,  but  of  money.  Its 
wars  were  carried  on,  and  its  domination  extended  by  foreign 
mercenaries,  levied  from  different  quarters)  and  the  nume- 
rous Carthaginian  armies*  presented  an  assemblage  of  needy 

*  •  Mybhis  isyi^,  in  gMend  tennt^attliete  wsrelciQi^  saat  Sp«v^ 
but  that  the  democracy  had  Che  principal  sway.    Polyb.  lib.  6.  Ext  3. 
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and  desperate  adventurers,  froita  all  lh« '  efoufttries  ronftd  the 
Mediterranean.  The  employment  of  mercenaries  hm  ffc- 
quehtly  been  assigned  as  the  |>rincipal  cause  of  the  tdoirtifal 
of  Carthage.  Politicians  and  modern  historians  may  amine 
themselves  with  such  conjectures;  but  ancient  history  exhi* 
bits  no  facts  that  can  authorize  the  opinion.  These  foreign 
mercenaries  were  seldom  found  deficient  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. The  troops  of  Hannibal,  chiefly  composed  of  Sponlarda 
and  Gduls,  performed  wbnders,  and  nearly  annihilated  the 
Roman  name.*  The  discordant  fections  In  the  senate  of  Car^ 
thage,  caiiscd  the  ruin  of  that  commercial  and  conquering  re- 
public, which  the  ftoman  arms,  according  to  every  pfdbd^ 
lity,  could  not  otherwise  have  accomplished.  It  cannot  ihd^ 
be  concealed,  that,  through  this  system  of  eroployittg  m^ce- 
nary  troops,  or  rather  through  her  ingratitude  to  tittrse  vallailt 
bands  who  had  fought  her  battles,  and  maintained  her  powei^ 
Carthage  was  once  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  the  in* 
tervals  between  the  first  and  second  Pttnic  wars  a  dfcadM 
revolt  of  the  mercenaries  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
disability  or  unwillingness  of  llie  republic  to  pay  their  arrears, 
which  had  long  been  accumulaiing.f  Spcndlus,  a  fugitive  Ro- 
man slave,  and  Matho  an  African  were  the  ring-leaders ;  and 
the  mercenary  troops  having  chosen  them  for  their  generals, 
declared  open  war  against  Carthagfc.  Almost  all  the  Aftican 
provinces  being  driven  to  despatr  by  Carthaginian  oppression, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  fomishfcd  Spendiuft  and 
Matho  with  tfmple  supplies.  Under  these  two  desperadoes, 
the  mercenaries  carried  on,  during  the  space  of  three  years 
and  four  months,  a  most  furious  and  bloody  war  agwnst  the 
republic ;  and  the  metropolis  bfelng  closely  blockaded,  wafe  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremity.  In  this  irar,  every  citiien  of 
Carthage  capable  of  military  service  was  obliged  to  bear  aritot. 
At  last,  after  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  con* 
tests  recorded  in  history,  the  rcpubRc  was  finally  victoriouB : 

•  I^r  the  different  mtions  of  which  HamulMa'f  an^y  wa^  composed, 
a^IUyyiandPlutattJh,    P^lyb.  lib.  11.    Ext  6,  and  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 
'  t  Polybius  expressly  says,  that  tlie  rcpubUc  wiahed  them  to  make 
db«emem»^fieiB the atipend that JMd beta piomisedtheiil..  Hist.lib.L 

cup;  6.    '       •  ... 


the  aicrcAAtriM  wcve  BimihUabed,  md  CarthAgB  VM  »a«(^ 
lif  UieiiMlltkis  of  iiar  g;eiieraifit«iidtlte  vigour  of  her  cLu2ens»f 
It  &»«w»  known  Uwt  the  tliird«fid  iM.  Puaic  w»f  ieru^n«ud 
4n  the  o«pttfro  and  total  destruction  of  Carthaf  e,  A.  A*  Chiter 
OttiHt  i46«  No  remaifift  now  oKist  to  atteat  the  magnificenoo 
«f  thfis  celebrated  oky  (  bM  the  narrative  of  its  destruction  hy 
«be  Romans,  infdicates  its  imiiieaise  popvhiUon  and  opftlence  i 
amd  liistory  informs  us  of  its  extefit*  Not  kaowhig  its  foraa 
we  cannot  estimate  its  area ;  but  its  circuit  was  twenqr^taO 
niiksyaaid  about  367  yards  English  measure.f  Carthage  waSf 
therefore^  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  aud  probahif 
the  lioheaivms  it  was  both  warlike  and  mercantile,  and  had  ac*- 
eumulatod'Wefdth  both  by  conquest  and  cooanierce.  Rome 
was' only  rising  to  gtieatness^  Athens  had  long  been  declining^ 
and  ii  seems,  that,  in  magnitude  and  opulence,  Caithage  would 
he  rivslied  only  by  Alexandria. 

-  Fi'onthis  time  Carthage  and  its  dependencies  became  pm 
appendage  40  Rome.  The  war  with  Jugurtha  also  added  N»- 
midiaand  Mauritampto  her  dominions;  and  the  Roman powdir 
extended  frtom  t^e  confines  of  Egypt,  to  the  coast  of  the  Ao- 
.  lantic.  Hauri<i»nia,  the  present  Morocco,  however,  was  never 
any  more  than  partially  explored  and  colonized4  But  A&iicti 
Froper  became  a  flouHshlng  province.  A  new  Carthage  arose 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  seat  -of  Punic  power;  and  he- 
came  one  of  the  prinoipal  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Car- 
thagey  and  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  now  subject  to  Romei 
ahared  her  fiortunee,  partsok  of  her  prosperity,  and  were  m- 
volved  in  the  calamities  which  occasioned  her  downfiii.  Abottt 
ihe.bQginnmg  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Vandals  passing  from 
SipainintO' Africa,  made  themselves  masters  of  that  province; 

•  See  Ihe  narrative  of  this  war,  in  Polybius,  hist  gen.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
*  f  **  Cartliigo  in  circuitu  tiginti  tria  millia  passus  patens.**  Carthage 
^»iM  33,000  pSfilMs,  dP  pates,  irt  cifcuh.  Livy.  Epit.  51.  The  Roman 
paBiaa  being  ftrarftfet  fen  isehttt,  1»3^  EngUth  laeasape,  23^000  pnh 
iua^  tweoi3f^>ne  aiiks  397  yards. .  Syi  comparing  these  dimensions  with 
those  assigned  to  Alexandria  by  Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  libi  5.  cap.  10,  and  to 
Athens,  it  seems  that  Canha^  was  taii^r  than  either  of  tfiese  ciUes^ 
and  as  extensive  as  Rome  in  the  days  of  AareKto. 

X  Pliny,  Hist  5.  cap.  1.    This  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  prevrtices 
that  received  the  gospel.    TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast  torn.  1. 
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m%A  foMided  m  kin^om  wUch  contiottcd  tUI  tiM  r«ig:Q -of 
Jitttifiian.  Bat  that  empeior  having  sent  out  from  ConsUft- 
tinople,  a  formidahle  fieet  and  army  under  the  commiiid  0f 
the  celebrated  Belisarius,  the  Vandalic  kiogdooi  of  AfrLmt 
lp»B,  after  a  short  doratbn  of  less  than  half  a  ceotiuy^  subvert- 
ed and  annexed  as  a  province  to  the  eastern  em^re.*  Frooi 
this  time  till  the  Arabian  conqoest^  Africa  remained  anbject 
to  the  eastern  esnperors*  and  wae  oonsidered  as  one  of  the 
fidrest  jewels  in  their  diadem. 

The  seventh  centary  was  maiiced  by  the  extraordinary  revo. 
lutions  efiected  by  the  Arabians,  throughout  so  great  «  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  In  the  year  647  ealy  seven  years  after  the 
4Dapture  of  Alexandria,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saracen 
power  in  Egyptt  Abdallah^  the  iienienaot  of  the  caliph  Oth- 
maiiv  undertook  the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa.  With  sn 
army  of  20,000  Arabians  from  the  camp  at  Memphis,  joined 
4iy  the  same  number  from  Medina,  he  began  his  march  to- 
wards the  west ;  but  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the 
.Greek  prefect  at  Tripoli;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  about  fif- 
teen months,  retreated  to  Egypt  with  rich  spoils,  and  a  great 
number  of  captives,  but  without  making  any  permianent  esta- 
blishment^ 

During  the  space  of  more  than  twenty  years  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  Saracens,  prevented  any  new  ex- 
pedition against  Africa.  But,  after  the  esOiblishnMnt  of  the 
houae  of  Omraiyah,  the  project  wae  resumed.  In  the  reign 
cf  the  caliph,  Moawiyah,  Akbah,  his  general,  marched  from 
Damascus  at  the  head  of  10,000  of  the  bravest  Arabs,  toge- 
ther with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  troops,  raised  from  die 
nations  already  conquered  and  converted.  It  would  be  difl- 
cult,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  present  purpose,  to  trace 
the  accurate  line  of  his  progvess.  It  must,  however,  be  i^h- 
served,  that  it  was  confined  within  the  interior.  The  first 
permanent  establishment  made  by  the  Arabians  in  Northern 
Africa,  appears  to  have  been  the  town  and  fortress  of  Cat- 

*  For  SB  account  of  the  coaquest  of  the  Vandalic  king^dom  of  Afri^> 
See  Gibbon's  Decline  Roman  Empire,  p.  7.  chap.  41. 
t  Gibbon,  vol.  9.  chap.  Sh  p.  453. 
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roaii,^  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  present  Tunis,  and 
the  ancient  Carthage.  Here  Akbah  founded,  about  A.  D.  672^| 
a  citadel  that  might  overawe  the  barbarous  natives,  and  serve 
«s  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  Arabians,  in  case  of  any  disaster. 
Advancing  through  the  interior,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Mau- 
ritania, on  the  shores  of  t^e  Atlantic,  he  is  said  to  have  spur- 
red bis  horse  into  the  waves,  declaring  that,  had  not  his  prb« 
gress  been  stopped  by  the  ocean,  he  would  still  have  proceed- 
ed into  unknown  countries,  preaching  the  unity  of  God,  and 
exterminating  with  the  sword  all  tbe  nations  that  should  per- 
sist in  idolatry.     This  zealous  conqueror  and  converter,  how- 
ever, soon  found  that  he  had  already  advanced  too  far.     An 
universal  defection  of  the  natives  recalled  him  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic^    But  although  it  was  impossible  to  retain  hU 
conquests,  he  found  an  honourable  death,  being  sutrounded 
and  overpowered  by  Che  multitudes  of  the  insurgents.    Hi^ 
successor,  Zuheir,  avenged  his  death,  and  vanquished  the  na- 
tives in  several  engagements.    This  general,  however,  expe- 
rienced the  fate  of  his  predecessor  in  an  unsuccessful  en- 
counter with  an  army  sent  from  Constantinople.     The  wes- 
tern expeditions  of  the  Arabians  were  again  suspended  by 
the  discord  which  prevailed  in  the  caliphate ;  butnhe  return 
of  domestic  tranquillity  allowed  th6  Caliph  Abdalmalek,  to 
resume  the  conquest  of  Africa.    Akbah  had  carried  his  victo- 
rious arms  tlirough  the  interior,  in  a  line  frbm  the  Nile  t6  the 
Atlantic.     But  most  of  his  conquests  had  been  lost  almost  as 
rapidly  as  .they  had  been  made ;  and  the  sea-coasts  had  always 
remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Greeks.    In  the  year  692,  the 
standard  ot  the  caliph  was  delivered  to  Hassan,  governor  of 
Egypt;  and  kb  arniy  of  40,000  men  was  destined  foi*  the 
grand  expedition  against  Africa.'   The  arms  of  this  general 
were  more  fortunate  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  todk 
ilnd  pillaged  C^rtliage,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  provitnre'; 
but  was  soon  obliged*  to  retire,  by  the  appearance  of  a  form! « 
dable  armament  froni  Constantinople  and  Sicily.    The  Ars^ 
bians  retreated  to  Cairoan'and  Tripbli,  and  the  Christians  im^ 
mediately  landing,  took  possession  of  Carthage.    They  were 
obliged,  howevef,  in  their  turn  to  evacuate  that  city.    The 
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QfliniittD^r  of  the  faithful  prepared  against  the  ensuing  tpringi 
a^.more  forqiidable  armament.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Utica :  the  Greeks  were  totally  defeated ;  and  Africa  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  Carthage  wa^  delivered  to  the  flames,  and 
although  a  small  part  of  its  former  scite  was  afterwards  re- 
peopled)  it  never  more  acquired  any  political  or  commercial 
importance,  but  gradually  dwindled  to  an  insignificcnt  vil« 
^ge ;  and  few  remains  of  the  celebrated  metropolis  of  Africa 
are  now  discoyerable. 

The  expulsion  of  the  GreekSj  and  the  possession  of  their 
cities,  however,  did  not  render  the  Arabians  masters  of  the 
country  i  and  they  still  found  great  difficulty  in  completing 
their  conquest*  The  Moors,  or  Berbers^  a  savage  race,  who 
inhabited  the  interior  provinces,  and  appear  to  have  been  the 
aborigines  of  the  counu*y,  still  resisted  the  power  of  the  con- 
querors. Under  the  auspices  of  their  ^ueen^  Cahina,  who,  by 
assuming  the  character  of  .a  prophetess,  comn^andcd  their 
veneration,  and  secured  their,  iibpiicit  obedience,  these  barba- 
rians acquired  some  degree  of  union,  and  attacke4  th^.  invaders 
with  an  enthusiasm  equal  tp  thei{-  own.  The  insurrection  was 
general.  The  veteran  bands  of  Hassan,. every  where  over- 
powered by  innumerable  hosts  of  j^arbarians^  were  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  their  new.  conquests*  The  Arabian  chief 
being  obliged  to  give  way  tp  the  ovef whelming  torrent,  retired 
to.  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  and  five  years  were  spert  in  waiting 
for  suceours  from  the  caliph.  This  tremendous  }nsurrecyop 
of  the  Africans  is  represented  as  dreadfully  destructive  f  and 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  country,  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  ex- 
hibited one  general  scene  of  desolation.  lyf r.  Gibbon  ver^ 
j.i^tly  suspects  that  ignoratice  and  Jove  of  the  marvellqu^s  may 
have  given  rise  to  some  exaggerjitions  amoo|;  the  Arabian 
historians  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to.  suppose  that  tp  violent  an 
iojuirrection  of  such  numbei:s  oX  (ui:i9us.barbari^]  whpsiB  ii|^- 
petuous,  vengeatvce  was  i^ovsed  by  enthusiasm,  i^4  encourage^ 
hjr  iheir  foyaip^oplietess^  xn\isX  h.ave  ^en,atteDd^4  w^Vh  drea4- 
ful  disordiers*,  .Hassan,  howeye^,,  resolved  on  another  attempt 
to  restore  jihe  Arahifn  eqopire  in,  Africa.  All  the  .c\ties,  all  the 
&iends  of  civil  society,  Christxs^is  a;»  well  as  others,  received 
the  Mahomedan  general  as  the  saviour  of  their  country ;  and 
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nn^e^^ifHA  buteroufi  S^Ioort.  ^  batilo-  waft  fo^ifaii^t,  tfte 
Tofvi  pr«i{>Kctes6  wms  slaabi  aad  her  bioeless  eminre  wftsovet*^ 
ifftied.  Under  the  government  of  Hassan',  the  saecessoT  ef 
Musa^tlic  same  spirit  of  onhrersal  revdlt  aga&ii  revived ;  slid! 
iras  finally  qoelled  by  that  ^oeral  and  his  two  sons,  in  thii 
Htsrreirolt  and  final  reductiofi  of  the  Moors,  the  number  of  pi^ 
ion^s  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  300,000,  itf 
whom  60,000,  the  caiiph^s  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  ben^t  tX 
the  public  treasury.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  may  eiti^ 
ble  us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  insun^ection,  and  the  nmrn* 
ber  of  the  insurgents.  By  the  extinction  of  this  rebeDiofi,  thi; 
conquest  of  Africa  was  rendered  complete.  About  30,000  tf 
the  Moorish  youth  were  enlisted  in  the  troops  of  the  caKphr. 
The  Moors,  who  in  their  manners  and  habits  of  life,  resentw 
bled  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  embraced  the  reltgiouof  tist 
ootvqoerors j  and  were  proud  to  adopt  the  language,  and  assWie 
the  namtt  of  Arabians.  The  blood  of  the  strangers  and  ttativlfk 
waft  insensibly  rntermingled  ;  and,  as  a  judicious  historian  6b» 
serves,  ^  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  naddh 
i^ht  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  aiid 
Africa."*  The  deserts  of  Ambia,  however,  could  never  sui>- 
ply  colonies  that  could  bear  any  proportion  to  the  number  df 
the  natives ;  and  the  aboriginal  Moors  must  always  have  coff«> 
sdtuted  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  ' 

Till  the  time  of  Musa  the  viceroyalty  of  Africa  hfiid  r^ 
mained  an  appetidage  to  that  of  Egypt.  But  the  caliph  Wft- 
ltd  I.'  erected  it  into  a  separate  province,  and  assigned  to 
Mtisa  an  independent  authority.  This  governor,  in  the  year 
710,  sent  Tarik,  his  lieutenant,  into  Spain;  and  four  years 
afterwards  completed  in  person  the  conquest  of  almost  the 
whole  kingdom.  His  eminent  services,  however,  were  re- 
warded by  the  caliph  with  extreme  ingratitude.  But  Mu^a 
himself  had  acted  in  an  ungrateful  and  unjust  manner  to  Ta- 
lik,  by  whom  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  conquest  of  Spain 
was  achieved.  The  friends  of  Tarik  so  effectually  pleaded 
his  cause  at  the  court  of  Damascus,  that  Musa  was  recalled 
and  disgraced.   Stripped  of  his  wealth,  as  well  a^  his  honours, 
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tBis  enterprising  and  successful  general^  orerwhelmed  with 
(he  weight  of  his  afflictiohs,  died  broken-hearted  at  Mecca.* 

The  Africans  once  more  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  conquerors,  and  nearly  effected  their  expulsion,  haT* 
ing  made  themselves  masters  of  Cairoan,  the  capital.   Hanteld 
Ben  Seffran,  goyemor  of  Egypt,  was,  in  741,  sent  by  the  caliph 
Hakim  against  the  insurgents,  whom  he  subdued  with  great 
slaughter,  and  regained  possession  of  Cairoan.    The  courage 
of  the  Africans,  however,  was  not  extinguished,  nor  their  ro* 
sources  exhausted.    They  again  assembled  a  numerous  armyi 
but  were  a  second  time  defeated  by  the  governor  of  Egypt. 
This  contest  is  represented  by  historians  as  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  inr  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  attended  with  a  pro* 
digious  slaughter  of  the  insurgenu.    In  749,  Abd-El-Rach- 
nan,  governor  of  Africa,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  caliph^ 
snd  assumed  the  sovereign  authority.;  but  the  rebel  being 
slain  by  his  brothers,  a  civil  war  between  the  fratricides  ensu- 
ed,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  their  short.lived  dynasty.    The 
caliph,  Abu  Mansur,  in  773,  sent  his  lieutenant,  Yerid,  into 
Africa,  who  succeeded  in  reducing  the  province,  and  restoring 
tranquillity.    About  A.  D.  800,  under  the  reign  of  the  eels* 
brated  Haroun-El-Rashid,  Ibraim  Ben^  Aglab,  renounced  the 
authority  of  the  caliph,  assumed  the  style  and  state  of  sove- 
reign of  Africa,  maintained  himself  in  his  usurpation,  and 
transmitted  the  sceptre  to  his  posterity!    Under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Aglabites,  Sicily  was  subdued.    Syracuse,  aft^r  having 
sustained  a  siege  of  nine  months,  was  taken  A.  D.  877,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.     This  great  com* 
mercial  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  booty  was  im- 
mense.   In  908,  a  revolution  took  place,  which  ndsed  a  new 
family  to  the  sovereignty  of  Africa,  and  eventually  to  that  of 
Egypt    Ziadet  Ullah,  having  murcTered  his  brother  Abu-el- 
Abbas-Abd-Ullah,  seized  the  African  sceptre.    A  revolt  aris- 
ing, Ziadet  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  take 
refuge  in  Egypt.    With  this  prince  expired  the  dynasty  of 
the  Aglabites,  which,  during  the  space  of  108  years,  had 
reigned  over  Africa  from  Egypt  to  Morocco. 
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Oo  thfi  MpulMOQ  of  ZMeU  Ob«id-UU«li  antaQMi  ik^9Oi$0^ 
reign  authority,  md  louiukd  tbe  4fnaaty  of  the  FatUaitM^ 
This  AcaUUn  famUy,  which  had  heen  U9UM  ia  Egypd  pro*- 
^nded  to  dedupe  iu  origin  from.  Fuidm&f  th«  daughter  o£  Mo-* 
bammed,  and  wife  of  AIL  Ahu*^-CaaaiQi»  kqp  and  succeaaof 
of  Qbeid-Ullab)  displayed  gjreat  talenui  lor  politifia  atid  warv. 
^lie  domiiuoa  of  the  Aglabites  had  not  extended  over  the  a»* 
«ii»)t  24auritan|a. .  That  weatera  region  of  Africa  was  ruM 
J^  the  £drisa^tea»  another  Ai^ahiao  famUy)  who  had  esiabltfthedl 
l»n  indopeudeot  aovereigntyi  ¥^  knUi  the  cky  of  Fes.  BttI 
\^hu-el*Caasiint  in  the  first  yfAr.  of  hia  ««igD»  aubdved  tli# 
£4r^a8i^a|.aod  united,  uoder  hia  domiiuon,  all  the  Mahomed 
42)0  p^rt  c^f  Al^ica,  from  Egypt  to  the  AAlaotic.  Iftaunauc* 
ip^9)IM  attempt  to  add  Eigypt  to  hia  domioiooayaa  well  as  tiMI' 
.ftip^jtial  cofi^Mest  of  tliat  country  under  the  reign  of  thft  moi^ 
fortunate  Abu^Tummjn,  with  the  removal  of  the  Falsnltes  to 
l)>e  newly  huite  cAty  of  €airot  are  tranflactions  that  baive  already 
)ifi^n  nsf^niioiied.*  ' 

.  The^tr^OApUotation  of  the  Fatimites  to  Egypt  gave  Tia«  to 
•  ft  new  dyn^tftyin  Africa.  Ahu  Tummin^  hefo|«  his  departure 
ipr  Cf^iro,  rcwigiwd  llie  sovereignty  of  Africa,  on  condhioii 
9f  homage^  to  Yusaef.Bcm  Zeira^  of  a  lamily  which  sprang 
Sgiom  Arahiik  Fcelix*  and  is*  known  in  African  history  by  the 
ftppellauon  of  ,the  dynasty  of  the  Z^lrites*  The  feign  of  this 
prioce  is  distinguished  by  the  suppvesaion  of^aeveraldatig^ 
rpus  revQiiltSt  .and  some  fither  successful  enterprises^  AbuHsl^ 
Cassif^-i&^Ui^ur,  hi§  sqn/  who  ascended  the  Afvican  tbroDO  in 
983,  reigned  with  g^at  splendourfaodbtulttAit  an/extraofd|* 
n^ry  expeji^>  a  magnificent  palace  at  Cairoan«  In  penning 
^e  annals  of  the  Ai^abians  since  the  time  of  Mahomed,  k  9f^ 
fior.0a.  8Qm(B  pleasvire  whpn  we  ^an  turn  fr^cgai  thp  ihistory  of 
1^^  bloody.  f^n^Qfitfbi  u>  .a  .view  of  their  progvess  in  the  arts 
of  civilv»|i<Hi.apd;eleg^QiCj^..  Even  in  the  sands  of  Afric% 
these  at  ^st  took  rpot  i  aud  CaiimD»  which,  stood  in^the  midst 
pf  a.dfcsert,^  ^J^Y  .^  i%agnificeoco«f  its  sotenigpa  and  ith 
glf^dqas.    XhiacHy^  iho.  «»futai  ef  the  .Arabiaii  awpire  ia 

•  See'Hiftdticil  View  of  fig>T5t.  Thfe  following  part  of  the  African 
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)  matuk  Uie  most  disadvanta^^eous  situatton  thti  can  be 
onicei««d«*  Ail  ka  vegfetable  food  was  brought  {h>m  a  cort- 
skiaraMe  diatMce ;  and  the  scarcitj^  of  springs  eotistrained  the 
irtebhamt  to  collect,  in  ciaterm  ami  rette^voirs,  prccaribus  sup- 
piiea  of  raiim water.  The^e  disfidvantages,  however,  were  in 
swiie  meaawhe  cotroterbalanced  by  the  security  which  its  in* 
hmd  situation  aflbrded  against  the  fleets  of  Constantinople, « 
Imaideration  which  must  hate  had  a  predominant  influence 
ta  the  mind  of  Hassan)  its  founder,  at  a  time  when  the  con* 
%ttest  of  Africa  was  far  iVom  being  complete ;  and  the  Grtekk 
hein^  fnasters  of  the  sea,  could  always  annov  a  maHtime  cHy. 
lo  this  barren  spot  a  citadel  was  erected,  and  a  colony  pl&n^* 
«d ;  «od  lb  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  palace  of  tlie  gfbvemdf 
Wtt  miirottnded  with  a  number  of  private  habitations.  Under 
Ijbe  dyaasty  of  the  Aglabites  and  the  first  princes  of  the  Ze^ 
l^ce,  Cairoan  became  the  seat  of  letters  and  arts,  as  wellas  bf 
4mjMM,  and  was  adorned  with  magnificent  strtrctm-es,  among 
which,  besides  the  royal  palace  of  Abu-eUMansur,  was  a  spa-* 
eioia»  moaquei  displaying  500  columns  of  porphyry,  granite, 
mad  marble.  A  war,  however,  which  bfoke  out  A.  D.  lO^O*, 
batwaan  Moaz%  the  sorereigo  of  Africa,  and  Mostansir,  the 
Fatimite  ealif  h  of  Egypt,  was  lattfl  to  its  grandeur.  Mocix 
was  dafaaled  in  the  field,  and  the  Egyptians  gained  possession 
of  TrlpoH,  wid  afterwards  oif  Cairoan,  where  they  stopped  iM 
appini^  a'vt  destroyed  the  magnificent'  palaces  of  the  mo*' 
avcha  of  Africa.  Moaa,  overwhelmed  with  misfortunes,  sank 
Hndor  their  weight,  and  tefmimfttd  a  long  and  pfosperou^ 
rwtgn  ii>  the  gveaiest  misery. 

•  Fran  this  time  the  empire  of  the  Arabians  In^  Africa  began 
t4»  dacUne.  The  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Normans,  gave  a 
initttary  Impulse,  severely  feh  en  that  continent  -  The  powet^ 
ot  the  Zesrites  was  also  abridged,  aifd  thMr  empire  contracted 
tqr  the-  defecaiott  of  western  Africa,  where  a  new  fiimily,  called 
the  Maeabats,  ansae,  and  fovnded  an  independent  monarchy: 
They  acquired  dominion  throogh  a  pretetulisd  leal  fbr  reli- 
0k>tit  aad  the  ap^ttation  af  Marabift  iiiiplres  that  ef  saint: 
This  revolution  took  place  about  A.  D.  1060;  and  in  10«9, 
Xu^sufy  the  second  prince  of  that  race,  founded  the  city  of 
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MoroctJo.  7h^  ZeiHtes  irer^  ttiMMb  l»  re«4Mbllib-1lhtir  te»* 
noiiibnr  in  the  west,  and  yrtrt  firequemty  expased  to  Che  •»*' 
titcks  of  the  Greeks  and  tbe^SidlkiM,  wlMfreqaently  harassed* 
the  maritime  parts  of  Africa.  Tbe  Sioilima  in  partioolar  made/ 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  ebast  from  Tuiiis  *to  Tripoki. 
Foreign  wars  and  intestine  comitaotions  terminated  the  djrnast^ 
of  the  Zeirites.  It  was  succ^ded  by  that  of  the  Elm»faAdSf 
Who  retrieved  most  of  the  iOMes  which  the  empire  had  suf-* 
fered  onderthe  Zeirites.  Tomrut  was  the  fooftdorof  the  dj^ 
nasty  of  thfe  Elmohads.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated 
Abd-el-Mumin,  originally  a  doctor  in  theology,  whose  talents 
if  etc  sld6quate  to  the  manag>ement  of  a  contest  in  the  field,  aa 
well  as  in  thoschools.  He  reduced  Oran,  Fez,  and  .Morocco  $ 
ind  having'  put  an  end  to  the  Marabut  dynasty,  was  ackaons^ 
ledg^d  solo  sovereign  of  all  Mahomedan  Afhca*  About  tbe 
jj^at*  U50  he  sent  formidable  armies  into  Spain  to  the.  assign 
'Cmce  of  th^  Moors)  who  were  liard  pressed  by  the  Christiami^ 
and  about  itine  years  afterwards  he  expelled  the  Siciiiafis  fitN^ 
Tunis,  and  the  rest  of  their  stations  on  the  African  coast.  Tto 
succeeding  princes  of  this  dynasty  afforded  powerftil  suppuot 
to  the  Mahbmeda^s  of  Spain  ;  and  several  of  them  made  war 
in  person  in  that  kingdom,  with  <rarious  success.  On  the  fiA 
of  the  dynasty  of  tfafe  Bimstads,  about  the  year  1366,  Afiiok 
Was  divided  into  all  those  petty  smes>  which,  watli  Jktle  varlh 
ation,  subsist  to  this  day.  .-..:> 

About  the  year  1347,  Abu^l^Hassan,  sultan  of  Moroocib 
reduced  under  his  dominion  all  the  other  African  states  ;  bi(t 
)^i^  power  w^  only  transient  i  his  empire  soon  fell  asuiMW* 
tod  the^  different  states  resumed  their  independence.  Fvo^ 
'this  time  the  history  of  Northern  Africa  is  sufficiently  repkoe 
l^ith  unimportant  revolutions,  ednspi^aeies^  murders,  and  usUr* 
pations,  among  its  pdity  princes ;  but  can  be  Uttlo  interestiH|^ 
to  the  reader  till  the  beginning  ef  the  sixcsentb  centuryv  when 
a  revolution  took  place,  which  tfendors  it  more  woit(qr  o£  at- 
tention. This  sftngolair' event. wm  brought  about >by  pensoas 
Whose  tank  and  drcumscances  seemed  to  preclude  them  (wHn 
acting  any  important  partes  the  theatre  of  the  wo«l<k  Horvic 
and  Hayradioy  the  sons  of  a  potter  m  the  irie  of  Lesbos^intbe 
ArohipelagO)  impeliftd  jq^a  nsstie^s  and  eiitert>riaing:  sfint^. 


bvftotk.Hwtr  tamd^ffusMl  jpwd  <l  orajr  of  v^t9B>  la  tbi;f|^ 
new  professioiiy  ihc^y  »ooq  di«^iagiMshe4  theinselves  .by  theU: 
UBJour  and.aoivity  s  and  becomiAg  masters  of  a  »maU  brigaot 
tine^  (hey  .carriad  on  Uieir  piracies  with  such  conduct  and  suc^ 
eess;  that  thty  soon  asaembled.a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys^  be^ 
fl^des  aeveral  veBtela  of  amaUejr  &rce.  Horuc  the  elder^  caUe4 
^arbarosaat  from  the  red  colour  of  hia  beard,  wa»  admira)^ 
Hayradin  being  second  in  command ;  and  their  names  spo^ 
became  terrible  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  straits  of  Gibralp 
tar«  Together  with  Ibeir  fame  and  their  power*  their  view|i 
vere  extended ;  and  while  acting  the  part  of  corsairs,  they 
adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquired  the  talents  of  conqueroi*^ 
The  contcnient  situation  of  the  ports  of  Africa,  so.  ne^r  thp 
great  oommercial  states  of  Christendom,  suggested  the  ad- 
santaipes  that  might  be  derired  from  an  est^hUsbment  on  th;^ 
42pa8t ;  andan  opportunity  of  attaining  this  object  pre^ent^^ 
Itaelf,  whioh  they  took  care  to  improve.  Eutcmit  king  of  AI^ 
fpiiers,  having  made  seyeral  unsuccessfi^l  attempU  on  a  forjt, 
jrhich  the  Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  near  his  cap^ 
jlalk,eciiic&ted  the  aid  of  Barbaroaaa,  whose  valour  the,Africai\s 
flOBsidered  aa  ioreaistible.  The  corsair  gladly  accf  pted  Hap 
Asvitationr  and  marched  to  Algiers  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  a 
ibrc^ .  vhich  gave  him  the  absolute  command  of  the  towi>. 
-Perceimgthat  the  lightnarmed  tfoops  of  thi9  Mooi^  Wf^re  ip« 
capable  of  opposing  his  disciplined  veteransi  he  murdered  the 
«monapah  whom  he  came  to  assist,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Algiers.  He  next  attacked  the  neigb-- 
Vauring  king:  of  Trewescen,  and*  having  vanquished  hin^  m 
iMttle,  amwxed  his  dominions  t(0  the  Algerine  kingdom.  4^ 
j|i>^  some  time  be  harassed  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy  w^h 
fleets>that  resmnbled  .the  ornaments  of  a  great  monarch,  i^- 
jAh^i  than  the  squadrons,  of  a  corsair*  Tl^e  devastations  wbi^h 
,tiiey  Aonmutted,  aUracted  the  att/^nticHi  of  Charles  V,  who,  ^ 
tbe  beginoing  oi  hia  reign,  fiurnished  the  Marquis  de  Comaro 
mkh.%  ^cevauffioieiic  to  smkn  an  attack  on  Tremescen  ai\d 
Aigiera.  '  That  o^cervaasitted  fay  the  dethroned  king  of  Trc 
weaoen,  having. ckfeated  Barbaiosaaio  several  engagemoRta, 
;dbUged  himito  shut  faimeelf  up  in  TremAscen,  where  he  was 
inwpr dintely.beaicgqd,    AfterxleCendiag.  Vhe  place  to  the  last 


((|Xtr^n(iItji  he  was  QTertaken  in  nt^empting  to  Jl^ke,llUi9flc|4Wl 

Ufid  slaini  while  fighting  with  an  oUstuis^e  valoiir  worthy  oC  U» 

former  fame  and  exploits.  His.l>i:QCh.er9UayradmtWhowaaD9l 

his  inferior  either  in  ambitioii  or  abilities,  aaaumed  the  scci^K^ 

of  AJgierSf  and  displayed  great  talents  for  goremmenu    Hi^ 

h;ign  being  undisturbed  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  arm^  had 

full  occupation  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  he  regulated  with  con* 

iummate  prudence  the  interior  police  of  hiskiogdoniacarrieil 

*  on  with  great  Tigour  his  naval  operations,  and  extended  hi» 

conquests  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  But  perceiving  the  ex-( 

treme  reluctance  with  Which  the  Arabs  and  Moors  6ubmitte4 

to  his  i^ovevntnent ;  and  apprehending  that  hia  continual  d^ 

j^dations  aaight  at  last  draw  upon  him  the  arma  of  the  Chrif«K 

tian^,  lie  put  hia  dbminiona  under  the  protection  of  the  Grai^ 

Seignior^  ^od  received  from  him  a  body  of  Ttirki^h  ^oldierf 

aufltcient  for  hia  securitj  against  both  domestic  and  fof^&ic^ 

enemies.    The  fame  of  bis  exploits  also  induced  Solyman  M»r 

constitnt/fe  him  the  admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleetf  as  the  .qh^. 

person  whose  valour  and  skill  enabled  him  to  oppose  Amikpw 

Doria,  the  greatest  naval  commander  of  his  age*    Barlmroystt 

Repaired  ^o  Constantinoplei  and,  with  an  extraordjaary  v«ra«n 

tility  of  genius,  mingling  the  arts  of  a  courtier  with  the  bold*. 

ness  of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  cooiidence  both  of  ftkc  suIh 

tan  and  bis  vfaier.    Here  hQ. developed  a  achate  whifb  b^ 

bad  formed^  of  selangron  Tunis,  the  moat  4ouriahing  kingv 

dom  on  the  African  coast,  and. obtained  all  that  waa  neq^nisitfa. 

for  carrying  it  into  execution.  x 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis  was  at  that  time  rent  by.  btisatia% 

divisions.  .Malimed,  the  last  hfng,  having  thirty^Cour  sonabf^ 

different  wives,  had  appointed.  Muley  Hascen,  one  p(  .the. 

youngest,  bis  successor.    Thi^.  weak  and  vicjoustprince  first 

poisoned  his  father,  that  he  might  sooner  obtain  pos&easioia  o( 

Ms  Inheritance ;  and  then,  for,  his  further  .seeurityt  pjat  to. 

death  all  his  brothers  whom  be  could  get  into  hia  powar. .  Air 

raschidione  of  the  eMeat^  was  so  fortunate  as  to  e;icape»«nd. 

found  a  retreat  among  the  wandering.  Arabs,   But.perceiviag. 

their  inability  to  afford  him.  any  effeaetcial  aast^Mnce  towarda 

ascending  the  throne,  and  dreading  tbeirnatwdlevity^wbMk 

might  di9p9se  them  tp  deliver  luoa  «p'  to.  Ua.inMeitoM* ktm 


iMr,  iis  ftSslast  refuge,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  and  implored  the 
jirotection  of  Barbarossa,  who  immediately  perceiving  ilie  ad^ 
fBtttagea  that  might  be  derived  from  supporting  liis  title,  re- 
Mved  htm  with  every  possible  demonstration  of  respect  and 
friendship.  Allured  by  promises  of  efiectu^l  assistance  fron^ 
the  Turkish  emperor,  Alraschid  was  easily  persuaded  to  ac." 
cbmpany  Barbarpssa  to  Constantitiopie.  Put  op  their  arrival; 
the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  bis  promises,  pfoposcrd 
lb  the  sultan  a  plan  for  annexing  Juhis  to  the  Ottoman  d6* 
minions,  by  using  the  name  of  the  exiled  prince,  Solyman 
Approved  the  proposal*  which,  though  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  character  of  its  author,  was  highly  disgraceful  to  that  ofa 
great  xnonarcb.  A  formidable  armament  was  immediately 
Quipped,  and  Alraschid  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
soon  entering  Tunis  in  triumph.  But  at  the  moment  when 
idaa  unb^pfyy  prince  wiqis  about  to  embark,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  order  of  Solyman,  and  abut  up  in  the  seri^^lio.  He  Was 
Hj^ypr  more  beard  of;  but  his  fat,e,  though,  unknown  to  ih^ 
world,  is  no  difiicult  subject  of  conjecture. 
.  »•  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  350  vessels  from  Constan- 
tinople towards  Africa;  and  afiter  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
appeared  before  Tunis.  Having  landed  his  troops,  he  declared 
tliat  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  i^hom  he  pre- 
tended to  have  left  sick  on  board  9f  the  admiral's  galley.  The 
fort  of  Goletta,  which  cotnmands  the  harbour.  Was  delivered 
up.  The  inhabitants  of  Tiinis  took  up  arms,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  unanimity  and  zeal,  that  Muley  Hasccn 
was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  gales 
were  immediately  opened  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of 
tll^ir  towful  sovereign.  Btit  when  Alraschid  did  not  appear, 
and  wlicjn,  instead  of  his  name,  that  of  Solyman  resounded 
amiong  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the  people  began  to  siispect  some 
ttieacheryr  Their  suspicions  being  soon  converted  into  cer- 
tainty, ^e  Tunisians  ran  furiously  to  al-ms,  and  invested  the 
citadel,  in  which  Barbarossa  had  placed  his  troops.  But  the 
cot*8iJif  hating  foreseen  audi  a  revolution,  was  prepared  for 
the  atia^k.'  By  a  brisk  discharge  of  artillery  he  dispersed  the 
numferous,  but  irregular  assailants,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge Solymiiii  as  thefr  S0Tcrcign,-dnd  himself  as  his  vice- 
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Toj.*  Having  thus  guned  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Tu* 
nis,  his  next  care  was  to  put  it  in  a  proper  state  of  defence.  He 
strengthened  the  citadel^  which  commands  the  towns ;  and  hav- 
ing fortified  the  Goletta  in  a  regular  manner,  made^it  the  prin- 
cipal station  for  his  fleets,  and  his  arsenal  for  military  and  na- 
iral  stores.  Being  now  possessed  of  so  extensive  territorieB^ 
and  a  port  so  well  fortified,  he  carried  on  his  depredations 
against  the  Christian  states  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more 
destructive  violence  than  before,  till  daily  complaints  of  his 
outrages  drew  upon  him  the  formidable  arms  of  the  emperor^ 
Charles  V,  whose  memorable  expedition  against  Tunis  has 
already  been  related.!  This  expedition^  though  it  considera- 
bly checked,  did  not  annihilate  the  power  of  the  African  cor- 
sairs, who  have,  ever  since  that  time,  been  more  or  less  for« 
midable  to  the  Europeans  on  the  Mediterranean,  lliey  have 
ttometimes  been  chastised  by  the  Christian  powers,  especially 
by  the  French  under  Louis  XIV :  and  since  his  reign  they 
seem  to  have  particularly  dreaded  the  arms  of  France.  They 
have  still  greater  reason  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  naval  power  of 
tireat  Britun  :  and  of  all  the  European  flags,  those  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  the  most  secure  from  their  insults  and 
depredations.  The  Spanish  expedition  against  Algiers  m 
1705,  and  its  tmsuccessful  termination,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  piracies  of  Tripoli  have  been  greatly  checked 
by  the  Maltese ;  and  the  Tunisians  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  commerce.  Algiers  is  now  the  focus 
of  the  piratical  system,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Europe,  b 
yet  sufi*ered  to  subsist. 

*  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  piratical  itafcea  of  Barbaxji  it  tMM^ 
£Nim  Dr.^iobertaoa'a  ezeelleat  Narrative,  which  1  have  closely  foU««red. 
See  Hist  Ch.  V.  vol.  3.  book  1. 

t  See  Historical  View  of  Germai<y. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

^Present  Slate,  political  and  tnoral..«.Reri^ion Governme^.;...LiWt.:r. 

' "  Antif .  ....N«yy.-..Retciiue« Cdmin«rcc.....Mantifiu^ttiK8:.^,P«ipul«t}lb 

.;..P(»litica  import«fice...^Lfciigu»g?e.«..Litorature,.*.Politef  A?  t»*..£di|. 
' .  'Cajhion......  BiMiier»  and  CiM(MM...,49AtioiMd  Ckaraokor^  ,  ,r  -  > 

^&eiigw$^yJj!MX>  .reUgtoct  o£  all  the  Africm  sWM  oo  thf 

.  CQa£^  gf  tbe  MedU^can/eaa  ia  tbis  Mahomcidan ;.  and  tt^e  aver- 

..sloD  agiiinn  Christiaos  Is^^rried.to  a  g^atev  beigt^  in.the.^p 

.jkhffn  if^  any.  otiier  Mahomedan  couEtriea* .  .  .     , 

v  :&a^^csifl»«ii/.}— In  all  thi^ae -states  the  goyernmeQjt  ia.dea- 

jkRtfc.    ,Tbe  despotiam  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  41giei:s»  does 

ijaqi,  jceaidp^  solely  in  the  deys*  hut  in  the  a^idiety)  ,hy  whom 

^thej  are  elei:.ted|  and  Crequef^tly  deposed.    Theii:  election  is 

|UsuaMy  con&rnaed  hy  the  Porte;  apd  vhile  the  Ottoman  em- 

^4>i^  continued  in  the.aplendoujr  of  Ms  ^reatneaa^  they  pro- 

,j^a$^.aj;iiimpUclt  ohedience  to  tbjB  grai^d  aelgnioc   Even  the 

j[.&hiexi|r  of  Moroccoy^wbom  the  European  writers  often  dignify 

,^itii  the  title  of  emperor,  4)sed  to  acknowledge  his  p^raiaouat 

9«^vereJigi4y.-  But  m^f  the  dei:line  of  Mie  Turkish  ppwer,  the 

..flli^SpiUXfip  ftf  thpae  stat^^ian^erely  nominal;  and  though  we 

have  no  accurate  information  concerning  their  pre,&^it  Tf:}^^ 

Uons  with  the  Porte,  we  can  scarcely  consider  them  as  any 

''thWf  less  tKin  vlHliany  indepertAent*  •   '         .       r.    .     • 

''•"Xflfei.]— Scarcely  any  snch  thing  as'faw  can  bcf  Wfd  t6  cxi*t 

in  these  countries :  every  thing  is  decided  by  arbitrary  power. 

In  Morocco,  the  sovereigns  frequently  act  the  part  both  of 

judges  and  executioners;  and  the  despotism  of  the  monarch 

being  diffused  through  every  branch  of  the  govemmentf  is 

ahared  by  a  number  of  inferior  officers,  the  agents,  and  often 

the  victims  of  tyranny. 

^rw^.]— The  military  forces  of  these  states  arc  far  from 
being  numerous.  But  of  these  no  modem  information  enables 
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us  to  pttttM  (D'e«fiibit  any  estimate  approximatiBg  totniUi. 
Tbo&e  of  Algf^i^f  the  most  powerful  of  th^  piraiioal  states 
arc  tiot  supposed  to  exceed  7,000  foot,  many  of  vkomaetve 
on  bottrd  the  t:niisers  as  tnaTioes ;  and  About  52^000  Moorbh 
hofse,.  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  may  be  gready  tfugtiaenfr- 
ed.  The  sheiiff,  or  emperor  of  Morocco,  might- bring*  intsi 
the  field  a  considerable  number  of  men  ;  but  the  negro  caval- 
ry constitutes  the  chief  strength  of  his  artny,*  These  negro 
slaves  brought  young  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  trained  up 
4o'a  military  life,  and  knowing  no  other  master  or  parent  than 
^hek*  king,  are  the  firmest  support  of  his  despotism.  Tbe^ 
seem  tobe  nearly  what  the  Mamalidbes  of  Egypt  were  before 
^^y  had  usoi^d  the  sovereign  authority.  The  soldiers  of 
Algiers:  besr  a  near  resenibiance  to  the  same  olass  of  men  af- 
ter they  i  had  ^ecsed  on  the  government. 

Na»ai  /6rce.]-^The  naval  force  of  Algiers  has  already  been 
deacribed  as  not  conutsting  of  more  than  twenty  vessels  of 
from  tea  to  forty  gwxs.  That  of  the  other  states  is  greatly  i/p« 
ierior.  The  whole  maritime  strength  of  all  these  Afriomn 
states  n-oomempttble. 

Revenueiu'y^^  ^Mr  .veveoues  several  vague  eatima/des 
have  been  made ;  but  we  have  no  suok  precise  and  aiitbeDtIc 
krfarmA(mft.on  the  aubjeot  a$  can  be  entitled  to  attemiQD<>    r 

Commerce.'] — ^The  commerce  carried  oo  between  the  Chr^- 
tian ataicBOtf  the  QfMthem  soastaof  the  Meditecraiwam ^and 
the  te»itary  of  Tunis,  18  very  oonsidecablB.  In  this  tradetlie 
JFtench  kapco  the  greatest  sh|ure:$  andin  tnneof  peace  the  mer- 
chants bf  MerseiUes  ha^ve,  in  one  year,  loaded  300  veesels  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis  witli  com,  wool,  olive  oil,  and  vatious 
other  commodities.!  Large  quantities  of  wool  are  annuiflly 
tf  Imported  fHMi  Tunis,  most  of  which  is  shipped  by  the  French. 
The  Importation  of  Barbary  wool  into  the  ports  of  Fcenee, 
chiefly  into  MarseiUes,  has  alwi^  beco  oonaidered  as  one  of 
themosi  gakifQl  articles  of  the  Preach  commerce.  They  ma- 
nofaetured  if  into  ctoth  for  the  Bufbmry  market^  from  which 
their  merchants  derived-  an  immense  profit.    The.  trade  of 

'     *  iLemprieKf-ststes'  the  army  of  Monocoo  at  S6«Qfi0,  raoMly^iagiees. 
t  Jackson  on  the  Mediterranean  commerce,  p.  61. 
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Morocco  ia  inoonsidttrable  i  >th!»t  of  Algiers,  wteUb  it  Dot  of 
nttdi  g*isB«ier  iin^JtMioe)-ii^«liiefly  in*  the  hands  of  tlio  Fiencb. 
Tbe  ex]K>rsation  of  pro«monB9,of  wbMi  the  chief  produce  of 
'Algiers  consists,  is  prohibiied  bf  the  dey,  eaieept  from  Orsn 
ibr  the  Engliah  garrison  at  Gibralur,  ^ch  is  always  permit- 
ted by  a  subsisting  treaty.  Sometioies  a  license  js  firanted  ior 
the  expoitation  of  corny  &c.  for  the  same  purpose  from  Bona. 
-But  Great  Britain  has  no  direct  trade  with  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary.  Comi  cattle,  hides,  wool,  &c.  are  among  the  principal 
exports  from  the  Afrioan  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.*  The 
greatest  part  of  the  imiporta  from  Tunis  are  from  France  and 
Lieghorn-t  Through  these  ohannela,  especially  the  lattev,  are 
received  the  British  manufactttres,  of  wbich^the-coitsumpppn 
is  considerable.  It  will  net  be  thought  uninlercstiog  to>nifn- 
tion,  in  this  place,  the  trade  carried  on  betwetn  Tunb  and 
Tombuoteo,  that  large  and  commercial  dty  in  th0^^canttaf.part 
of  Africa,  which  no  European  traveller  of  credit  .hsv  yet^been 
abk)  to  readi.  It  is  carried  on  by  cararans,  across  the  nn« 
'ineHae  deserts  of  the  interion  Tfacae  eanarans  set  out  for 
Tombuctoo  and  Guinea  in  October,  and  in  June:arrire  agun 
at  Touts.  They  take  out  eem«orivoollens>  firearms,. gun*pow- 
der^  watches,  hardware,  &c.  In  retum  they  bring  back  slaves, 
ivory,  and  g0ld<4lust.  The  two  latter  may  bo  reckoned  amosg 
^he  ^xpofu  of  Tuin84 

.  Mmi^mnurev.l'^n  the  amies  of  nonhem  Afrka^  die  tm- 
'Atifiiotiires  are  neither  numerovs,  nor  condacled  on  anexten- 
lesve  -floale,  unless  we  may  except  that  of  red-  eaips^  of  whikh 
indcwdible  quantities  are  made  at  Tnidsf  and  dyhd  Of  e  beau- 
'  tifiil  'Siariet  colour.$  boap  is  also  a  donsiderable  arufcio  of 
.Afrioan  manufiictnre. 

.  I  Population.y^W  the  populsiion  of  tboao  cottiHirie^so  (jiHle 

.^  known  to  European  writers,  that  a^  thing  said  on  the  »nb- 

'  jeot  can'.amount  to  no  more  than  idle  oonjeai>rQ» 

>  •  P0iSicia9mimrUmeemMdrelaiiom»]-^Th^  potiMd  imper- 

tHheeof  thcne  sttMcs  meritn  littie  aAUnden*  They  have  no  re- 

'  lotloD  taEtirope  cxpept  by  commerce  or  pirai^#  -^They  may 

•   »Jeck9OB0ntfaeMeditcrraiMHBl€ORimero^p.ia>^^71,r9,aee. 

t  Ibid.  p.  81.  :Jlbid.?4  .  §  Ibid.  75.     . 
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coiftideniUjr  ann07  the  MeditemtneBn  trade  of  any  nation  thift 
ha&  not  a  naval  force  stiflicient  to  commaad  respect  for  its  flag. 

Languttge,']--^lLhe  language  is,  in  general,  a  corrupt  kind 
of  Arabic,  spoken  in  vaiioud  dittlccts,  and  idtemiixed  with- 
words  derived  from  thp  Moon  and  other  nations,  of  which  tho> 
population  is  composed. 

Literature^  ^-c.]— ^Except  at  die  citjr  of  Tunis,  scarcely  bo 
much  as  a  ^mdow  of  literature  or  the  arts  can  bte  w.d  to  exist 
in  any  of  the  states  of  Barbary. 

Jdaimert^  Vuttoms,  NoHwhU  C*«rflcA?r.3~With  the  same 
exception  of  Tunis,  these  countries  are  in  a  state  of  barbarism^ 
Hi  manners  as  well  as  in  learning.  The  people,  as  already  ob* 
served,  are  a  mixed  race ;  and  although  the  Avabian  retigiod 
tttid  manncirs  have  prevailed,  the  original  Mooi^ish  hlood  un* 
doubtedfy  stH!  predominates.  The  scridiers  and  mariners  of 
Trrpoli,  Tunis,  and  especially  of  Algiers,  are  an  intrepid  clasa 
of  men ;  and  often  fight  desperately  on  board  their  plradoal 
vessels.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  be  a  hospitabki  people,  tM 
the  most  inoffensive  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  Breb6rs  «f 
ancient  Moorish  tribes,  who  reside  in  the  mountMnoue  dll^ 
tricts,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  elec^ve  sheiks,  «re  tsk 
obstinate,  fierce,  and  savage  race.  The  Dey  of  Tunisisdhllgi. 
ed  to  sfend  annually  a  large  army  to  collect  his  trilMtes.^  A 
horrible  character  ia  given  of  the  Moors  by 'Erisaoa.f'  The 
people  of  northern  Aftica,  in  general,  are  robust  and  Mrd3r, 
but  unprincipled,  treacherous,  and  cruel.  s 

UNKNOWN  COUNTRIES  OF  AFRICA. 

"Except  the  already  described  couhtries  of  Egypt,  Abyssi- 
nia, the  states  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cctpe 
colony,  and  Uie  other  particular  spots  on  the  sea-coast  in  which 
European  setHflttieiits'aild  fftctories  are  thinly  scattered,  all  the 
rest  of  Africa  may  be  considered  as  an  unknown  region.  Of 
thife  gveatest  ifnart  of  thiaquarter  of  the  globe  we  have  no  man- 

*  Jackson  on  the  Mediterrtnesn  commerce,  p.  75, 
t  Bt^sdon,  p.  4r4.    For  the  mftnners  and  diaracter  of  the  MeM^,  see 
LeApiftre,c9ii^.  11* 
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n»  of  knowledge  ;  of  a  few  parOculiMt  kingdoms  and  states  q( 
Itbe  inlerior,  some  vague  ioformatioa  may  be  collected.  Som^ 
of  tbeia  h4ve  been  visited,  but  scarcely  sBy  of  them  explored 
Vy  iptellig^t  .ti-avolkrs.*  The  maritime  parts  have  also  been 
frequefitty  visitecU  but  little  eMiaioed  by  traderSf  whose  obser* 
vatioDB  have  been  solely  confined  to  the  coasts,  or  if  they  have 
OQCMioRally  penetrated  to  some  distance  into  the  interior,  their 
residence  has  not  been  sufficiently  long,  nor  their  opportunities 
sufficiently  fovourable,  to  obtain  any  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  country.    It  would,  tberelbre,  be  an  insult  on  the  rca. 
^r's  usderataniting  to  amuse  him  with  a  fancied  description 
of  a  terra  inopgnita;  and  to  pretend  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
barbarous  tribes  and  unexplored  kingdoms,  amdst  immei^sQ 
deserts,  where  the  savage  rulers  are  Ignorant  of  the  limits  of 
their  own  domains,  which  are  frequently  determined  only  by 
4be  extent  of  their  predatory  excursions,  or  the  precarious 
obedienoe  of  unseized  hordes  on  an  undefined  (rontiei*.    And 
k  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
fM>li«»cal  and  amral  state  of  those  countries,  a  subject  still  more 
i»t6cure  than  their  geography.    As  we  possess  no  documents 
Ij^t  •eon  ooMStitute  the  basis  of  a  methodical  description,  it 
i»U9t  therefore  suffioo  to  exhibit  such  a  view  as  a  few  slight 
«otiee%  ceMectcd  and  compared,  may  afford.    In  this  mode  of 
{iroceedingt  it  will  not  be  improper  to  begin  with  the  maritime 
pa«t!»;  which,  being  visited  by  traders,  and  interspersed  with 
European  settlements,  are  somewhat  better  known  than  the 
vast  recewes  of  the  interior.     The  African  coast,  which  re^ 
moos  to  be  described,  may  be  viewed  in  three  divisions  ;— 
the  Western,  the  Eastern,  and  the  well  known  Cape  colony, 
wfaioh  forms  their  junction  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
vast  continent. 

WESTERN  COAST  OP  AFRICA.    - 

On  the  western  coast  of  Afnca,  in  proceeding  southward 
from  Morocco,  a  number  of  Moorish  and  Arabian  tribes  are 

•  Heiiodotus  taiew  aore  «f  Africa  thim  Ptolemy  md  Strsbo  i  and 
nearly  as  muoh^  tho  modems.    Rcfmell,  Gcog.  U^redot,  4and  5. 
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spread  over  those  sandy  and«terUe  r^ion$9  aloiost  to  the  rivfir 
of  Senegal.  On  that  river  and  on  the  Gambia  we  meet  with  the 
Jalofs  and  the  Foulahs.  The  fom^er  are  an  active  and  warlike 
race,  and  esteemed  the  handsomest  of  the  negro  nations;  the 
latter  arc  of  a  tawny  complexion]  with  pleasing  features ;  and 
^re  probably  a  fugitive  tribe  from  Mauritania.  The  maritime 
part  of  Guinea,  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  the  Graiir, 
the  Ivory,  and  the  Gold  coast,  extends  ft^om  about  13^  west  to 
about  8*  of  eastlongitiide ;  and  is  mostly  comprised  between  the 
parallelsof  5*' and  9*»of  north  latitude.  At  the  western  extremity 
is  the  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  formed  in  1 787,  under 
tjfic  patronage  of  a  very  respectable  society  of  gentlemen,  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting  the  civilization  of  Africa* 
In  September,  1794,  a  French  squadron  attacked.and  destroyed 
th.is  settlement^  which,  however,  has,  through  the  prudent 
mesu^ures  of  the  directors,  already  recovered  from  its  misfor* 
tune ;  find  the  colonists  make  great  progress  in  clearing  anA 
improving  their  lands.  To  the  east  of  Sierre  Leone  are  th^^ 
Fpulahs  of  Guinea,  a  race  totally  different  from  the  nation  c^ 
the  same  name  near  the  river  Gambia.  The  FouUihs  of 
Guinea  are  a  ppwerful  people.  It  is  said  that  theyoanbrii;^ 
into  the  field  16/>00  cavalry.  They  profess  the  Mahoi^edap. 
religion^;  and  being  sujprounded  by  pagan  tribea>  think  thex;:u. 
selves  authorized  to  make  war  for  the  sake  of  procuring  slaye.s*. 
They  have  some  mines  of  iron,  which  th^y  work^  andl  spm^ 
manufaciutres  of  silver  and  leather,  Teembo,  their  capital, 
city,  is  said  tobav^  about  7000  inhabitants*  .The  MahomeiLap 
relig^n  extends  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  as  far  a» 
the  Gambia,  where  paganism  commences;  but  the^fprng^ 
system  gradually  gains  ^rou^d^  and  begins  to  prevail  apiqng 
several  of  the  negro  tribes. 

The  kingdoois  of  Dahomy  s^nd  Benin  are  pow^rful.and  exf. 
tensive,  states  on  the  cpast  of, Guinea,  Dahpmy,,includii^ 
Whidah,  is  supposed  tp  ext/end  frpm  the  coa^t  abp^t.IfMQ^o^t 
^00  miles  within  land ;  but  tbfs.is  ({i^Iy.ponject^e^  a?  s^o  ^ure^ 
pean  has  penetrated  half  so^r  i^o  thf  inferior.  Th^  ^ountr^i. 
as  far  as  it  is  known  to  £urppeans,is  flAti,  .the  sqii,  in  gener^ln 
a  deep  rich  loam ;  but  in  some  pli^^eA.  a  lutle^light.^dgxar 
velly.  There  is  not)  however,  jtobe  sf^en  in  the  whole  omntMft 
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a  itotii  $0  large  as  an  egg.  The  Dahomati  territory  is  repre- 
seilted  asf  ^treniely  fbrtile.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  maizQ 
and'  millet,  yams  and  potatoes.  Oranges,  plantains,  bananas, 
pine-apptes,  melons,  and  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits  likewise 
abound.  '  The  country  also  produces  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
<he  sugar  cane,  and  a  variety  of  spices.  Among  the  animal 
pt^dticttons  are  Sheep,  goats,  hogs,  butfaloes,  and  elephants. 
The  religion  of  the  Bahomians  consists  of  ^n  inexplicable  mass 
oT  sapefstitions.  The  government  is  one  of  the  most  despotic 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  intermediate  degreef 
between  the  king  and  the  slave.  No  subject  whatever  can 
approach  the  royal  presence  Without  prostration ;  and  in  that 
posture  every  minister  and  courtier  must  receive  his  majesiy*i 
commands.  The  king  keeps  on  foot  a  considerable  stand- 
ing artny  commanded  by  an  Agow,  or  general.  Biit  thi 
most  sin^Iar  spectacles  which  the  Europeans  meet  with  Hi 
X)ahoitiy  are  the  reviews  of  female  troops,  commanded  by  i 
ftmale  general  and  subordinate  officers  of  (he  same  sex. 
S6me  thousands  of  women,  immured  in  the  royal  palaces,  are 
said''  to  lie  regularly  trained  and  exercised  to  arms.  They 
serve  as  body  guards  to  the  monarch  ;  and  when  any  extraor-' 
dinary  emergency  obliges  him  to  take  the  field  in  person,  they 
accompany  him  in  his  expeditions.  The  Dahomian  dress  is 
not  iMbecoitting :  that  of  tlie  men  consists  chiefly  of  a  pair  of 
•Whhe  or  striped  cotton  drawers,  over  which  they  wear  a  squafU 
piece  of  cloth,  differing  in  size  and  quality  according  to  the 
rAhlt'and  opulence  of  the  wearer.  The  grandees  often  use 
ftft  this  purpose  fifteen  or  sixteen  yards  of  silk  or  velvet.  This 
robe  is  wrapped  about  the  loins,  and  tied  on  the  lefl  side  by 
two-  of  the  comers,  the  others  hanging  down,  and  sometimes 
trailing  on  the  ground.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  hat  of 
felt  or  beaver.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and 
the  feet  are  bare.  The  women  use  a  number  of  cloths  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  they  wrap  about  the  loins,  and  occasion- 
ally tbrow  over  the  breasts  or  shoulders.  They  also  adorn  the 
neck,  arms,  and  ancles,  with  bracelets,  and  wear  rings  of  sil- 
ver or  baser  tneuls  on  their  fingers.  The  Dahomians  have 
several  tis^ftil  arts  and  mamifacti^res  for  home  consumption, 
iind' appear  to  be  in  A  higher  state  of  civilization  than  any  of 
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the  other  negro  nations  with  which  the  Europeans  are  ac* 
quainted.  They-  are  also  extremely  fond  of  the  manufactures 
and  merchandise  of  Europe.  Courteous  to  strangers,  and 
cruel  to  their  enemies,  their  national  character  api>ears  strong^*' 
]y  marked  with  that  mixture  of  politeness  and  ferocity  which 
is  not  uncommon  among  people  in  the  first  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Abomey  situated  in  about  8^  north  latitude,  and  about 
3"  east  longitude,  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  houses, 
and  even  the  royal  palaces,  are  meanly  built.  The  principal 
historical  event  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Eu« 
ropcans,  is  the  conquest  of  Whidrah  and  Ardrab,  about  the 
year  1726,  which  have  ever  since  composed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Dahomy. 

Proceeding  towards  the  east  the  kingdom  of  Benin  next  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  the  merchant  and  the  geographer.  It 
stretches  along  the  coast  from  about  7^  north  to  about  1  ^  south 
latitude ;  and  European  conjecture,  or  the  vague  accounts  of 
the  natives,  give  it  a  very  considerable  extent  of  inland  terii- 
tory.  The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  the  soil  fertile,  and 
entirely  witliout  stones ;  and  all  the  physical  appearances  are 
similar  to  what  is  seen  in  Dahomy.  The  climate  is  hot,  and 
extremely  unhealthy.  The  capiul  city,  called  also  Benin^  b 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  This  river  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  and  divides  itself  into  several  branches.* 
The  city  is  said  to  be  spacious  and  well  peopled,  and  to  con- 
tain thirty  streets,  which  are  kept  tolerably  clean.  But  the 
houses  are  only  low  hovels  built  of  clay.  The  govetnment  is 
monarchical ;  but  with  this  strange  singularity,  that  the  sove- 
reign power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  chiefs^  wl)p  have 
the  control  over  the  king.  In  regard  to  the  veiigioo  of  Benin, 
it  seems  to  be  as  little  knowa  as  that  of  Dahomy.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  and  probably  all  the  other  nations  of 
Guinea,  seem  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  benevolent  Deit^r, 
but  far  above  all  human  worship  ;  and  they  offer  sacrifices  to 
inferior  and  malignant  beings,  in  order  to  appease  tlieir  anger, 
and  avert  their  malevolence. 

Further  to  the  south  is  Loango,  a  country  of  considerable 
extent.     It  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  ;  but 

•  Bosman,  p.  599. 
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they  i^^ar  to  have  been  expelled.  The  priacipal  ex{K>rts  are . 
ekphaau'  teeth,  liiiy  lead)  copper,  and  iron.  The  people  are 
industrious,  and  exercise  maoy  of  the  useful  arts.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  a  compact  clay.  Even  the  mouutains  are  said  to  con* 
sist  wholly  of  clay,  without  any  mixture  of  rock.  The  climate 
is  hot,  and  extremely  insalubrious.  The  heats  are  the  greatest 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  with  the  month  of  No;. 
vember,  and  ends  with  that  of  Mluxh.  The  country,  however, 
is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  the  saipe  tropical  productions  as  the 
kingdoms  of  Dahomy  and  Benin, 

Congo  is  on  the  south  of  Loango.  Of  this  country,  how- 
eycr,  we  have  no  authentic  account  since  the  year  1687  ;  and 
anoadst  such  a  scarcity  of  information  descriptipn  cannot  be 
too  eoDcise.  It  sufi^es  to  say,  that  Congo,  both  in  its  physical 
And  moral  state,  greatly  resembles  the  other  countries  already 
mentioned.*  The  Portuguese  have  a  settlement  at  St..Sal- 
.^vadoryihe  capital. city,  which  is  seated  on  the  top  of  a  consi- 
derable mouDUin.  The  king  appears  to  be  entirely  under 
tiicir  influence ;  and  the  whole  country  virtually  under  their 
donaioion.  But  a  late  writer  says,  that  200  regular  troops 
irould  conquer  all  the  South  of  Africart  He  certainly  does 
not  iBdude  the  Cape  colony ;  but  even  with  this  cKception,  he 
appeara  to  liave  made  a  random  esumate  of  such  an  enterprise. 
TheCongoese  have  the  negro  complexion  i  but  their  features 
mther  resemble  those  of  the  Eiiropeans. 

CoDidgueus  to  Congo  on  thq  south  is  the  country  of  Angola, 
whioh  is  «dd  to  be  governed  by  several  petty  princes.  The 
Portuguese  have  several  settlements,  and  are  masters  of  the 
«MSt,  although  other  European  nations  trade  with  the  natives. 
The  unhappy  countries,  aiiuated  on  this  extenslye  coast,  whicli 
stfctehes  from  the  river  of  Senegal,  to  the  south  of  Ango- 
la, havof  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
been  a  9*eno  of  the  moat  infamoua  commerce  ever  encour- 

•  In  the  X2th  and  13th  volume  of  the  Modern  Universal  History,  H  a 
good  description  of  Congo,  compiled  from  original,  Ihotigh  not  recent 
jiuthorities. 

t  Proyart,  p.  167. 
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aged  or  practised  by  Christians.*  Ever  since  the  year  1517 
the  slave  trade  bad  been  a  disgrace  to  the  civilised  world  and 
the  Christian  name.  The  French  revolution,  amidst  all  itd 
ajtrbcities,  produced  one  happy  effect,  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned.  The  British  senate 
^  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  the  national  assembly 
of  France.  The  measure  had  been  already  brought  forward 
by  the  friends  of  humanity.  But  innumerable  obstacles  pre'* 
aented  themselves  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  Important  in« 
terests,  and  apprehensions  of  consequences,  were  considera^ 
tions  which  had  their  due  weight  with  a  wise  legislature.  After 
successive  parliaments  had,  by  judicious  regulations,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  completion  of  this  great  purpose,  the  fihal 
question  was  proposed.  The  advocates  for  the  abolition  and 
opponents  of  the  measure,  actuated  by  sentiments  equally 
pure,  equally  patriotic,  impartially  discussed  all  the  arguments 
Vhich  benevolence  on  one  side,  and  prudence  on  the  othec 
could  adduce.  The  result  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  national  glory.  Britain  was  rescued  from  infamy, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind  from  slavery.  This 
was  certainly  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  that  Britain,  the 
native  land  of  liberty,  could  offer  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni* 
verse,  the  universal  pareht  of  mankind,  in  grateful  return  for 
the  numerous  favours  received  from  his  hand.  This  will  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  her  annals  r 
future  generations  and  distant  regions  will  commemorate  with 
gratitude  and  rapture  the  reign pf  George  III.  and  the  benevo* 
lence  of  the  British  legislature. 

The  American  congress  at  the  same  time  vying  with  the 
British  senate  in  philanthropy,  abolished  the  slave  trade 
throughout  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  This  ini- 
quitous traffic  in  human  flesh  being  now  abolished  in  the  do* 
minions  of  France,  England,  and  the  American  republic,  is 
nearly  restricted  to  the  Spantah,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  colo- 
nies, the  Danish  being  inconsiderable.    If  not  wholly  extir- 

•  Slaveg  arc  also  procured  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  Eastern  cosst,  as 
well  as  by  the  Egyptians  and  Moors,  from  the  interior  j  hot  the  number 
is  trifling  in  comparison  to  those  carried  from  Guinea,  fee 
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^tedi  it  is  therefore  exceediDgly  curtailed,  ^d  fio  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  its  final  extinction  among  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  is  no  very  distant  event. 

From  Angola  almost  to  the  Gape  colony,  the  coast  is  little 
known.  From  Cape  Negro  to  the  parallel  of  about  thirty  de* 
grees  south  latitude,  it  presents  avast  extent  of  desert,  scarce* 
)y  inhabited.  The  Hottentots,  whose  savage  life  has  been  often 
described,  and  is  almost  become  proverbial,  are  spread  over 
the  soutbem  part  of  the  narrowed  continent. 
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Thb  celebrated  Cape  colony  which  occupies  the  southern 
extremity  of  Afiica,  is  about  550  British  miles  in  length,  and 
233  in  breadth  ;•  but  in  this  extent  of  territory  there  are  many 
large  tracts,  consisting  of  ranges  of  rocky  mountains,  and  level 
plains  of  hard  clay  mixed  with  sand,  which,  being,  absolutely 
unimprovable,  are  doomed  to  perpetual  steri!i»y.  The  moun- 
tainous chains  run  from  west  to  east.  The  first  ridge  is  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  coast ;  the  stxond,  called  Zwart 
Berg,  or  the  black  mountain,  is  more  lofty  and  rugged,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  first :  the  thit*d  is  the  Nieu* 
veld)  which,  with  the  first,  incloses  a  vast  karroo,  or  desert  of 
clay  and  sand,  rising  like  a  terrace,  and  extending  about  300 
miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  about  eighty  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south.f  The  country  is  more  fertile  towards 
the  Indian  than  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Behind  Cape 
Town  the  ground  rises  gradually  into  mountains,  distinguish- 
ed by  different  appellations,  as  the  Table  Mountain,  the  Lion's 
Head,  Charles  Mount,  and  James  Mount.  The  view  from  the 
stimmit  of  Table  Mount  is  extensive  and  picturesque,  and  the 
▼alleys  display  a  number  of  fine  plantations.  This  colony, 
which  produces  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  some  places 
good  pasturage,  might  have  been  in  a  much  more  flourishing 
condition,  had  not  the  Dutch*  from  perticular  motives,  dis- 

*  Barrow's  Trav.  p.  9.    For  a  more  minute  deicRiptien  of  this  colony, 
•ofisiilt  BaffPSw,  Spftrnian»  and  Paterson* 
t  Fiokerton'a  Gtog.  voL  2.  p.  tS2- 
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Gooraged  'tettlers,  hy  refusing  grants  of  land,  and  imposing 
various  restrictions.*  There  are  farms,  however,  in  several 
remote  districts ;  and  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Town  are  the 
vinejrards,  which  produce  the  celebrated*  wine  of  Constantia. 
The  natural  history  of  this  colony  has  been  ably  explored  ; 
aiid  the  gay  variety  of  its  botanical  productions  surpasses  ail 
the  efforts  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil.  The  zoology  also  is  curi- 
ous; the  oxen  ai*e  extremely  well  trained  to  the  draught.  The 
inhabilants  generally  travel  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  a  mode 
well  adapted  to  the  roughness  of  the  country.  But  the  gov* 
emor  and  principal  people  keep  coaches  drawn  by  horses  in  the 
Bnglish  style.  There  are  wolves,  hyxnas,  antelopes,  8cc.  about 
the  Cape  ;  and  more  inland,  all  the  ferocious  animals  of  Afri* 
ea ;  and  the  hippopotamus,  which  Sparman  regards  as  the 
largest  of  all  animals  next  to  the  elephant,  abound  in  the 
rivers.  Among  the  birds,  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the 
huge  condor,  the  spread  of  whose  wings  sometimes  reaches 
ten  feet,  are  enumerated.  Cape  Town  is  regular  and  hand- 
some, the  streets  being  broad,  and  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  European  population  is  computed  at  about 
5,000,  and  that  of  the  whole  settlement  is  supposed  not  to  ex* 
ceed  20,000.  The  natives  are  of  different  tribes,  among  whom 
the  most  numerous  are  the  Hottentots,  a  nation  that  has  been 
often  and  minntely  described.  The  climate,  though  subject 
to  frequent  storms,  is  cool  and  salubrious.  And  the  impor- 
tance of  this  settlement,  as  a  place  of  refreshment  to  the  East- 
India  fleets,  is  too  generally  known  to  be  here  made  a  subject 
of  discussion.t  The  events  of  iu  history  have  already  been 
jnetldoned  in  different  parts  of  this  work. 

EASTERN  COAST  OP  AFRICA. 

Tnsi  eastern  coast  of  Africa  being  visited  chiefly  by  the 
Portuguese,  is  still  more  imperfectly  known  than  the  western. 
On  leaving  the  territory  ci  the  Cape,  we  first  meet  with  the 

*  Brougham's  Cbl.  Policy,  vol.  1.  p.  530,  and  Auct. 

f  It  is  unnecessary  to  mentloo  that  this  vahisble  settlemeot  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Great  BritiiBf  and  irilt  probably  be  do  more  ceded  to 
the  Dutch. 
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CaSers,  or  properly  Koussia,  Gaffer  being  not  a  national  appel- 
lation, but  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  in  general  terms  an  uih 
believer,  and  consequently  of  ho  precise  meaning  in  geogra* 
phy.  The  Cafifers,  or  Kousais,  are  of  a  bright  black  colouTt 
tall  and  stout,  and  their  features  are  not  disagreeable.  The 
clothing  of  both  sexes  consists  only  of  hides  of  oxen,  rendered 
pliant  as  cloth  ;  but  most  of  them  go  nearly  naked,  and  are  in 
general  tattood.  According  to  M.  Vaillant,  they  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being  and  a  future  sute  of  rewards  and  punish" 
ments :  but  they  have  no  external  worship,  no  sacred  rites, 
nor  any  priests.  Instead  of  these,  however,  they  have  con* 
jurors,  whom  they  greatly  distinguish  and  revere*  They  are 
governed  by  a  chief,  whose  power  is  very  Ulnited*  He  re- 
oeives  no  taxes,  but  has  a  larger  portion  of  land  to  cultivate^ 
and  a  greater  number  of  cattle  to  tend  and  feed,  in  order  to 
support  his  family  and  maintain  hb  dignity.  He  has  no  troops 
at  command ;  and  has  no  other  authority  than  that  which  ariaea 
from  his  being  revered  as  the  father  of  a  free  people.*  M* 
Vaillant  enters  into  minute  details  of  the  manners  of  the  Caf- 
frees,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  their  country,  for  which  bis 
amusing  work  may  be  consulted.  After  passing  the  unknown 
coast  of  Natal,  and  the  bay  of  Dongola,  in  advancing  towards 
the  north  is  the  country  of  Sofala,  where  the  Portuguese  have 
a  settlement  and  a  fort.  The  country  is  siad  to  be  fertile,  and 
to  contain  mines  of  gold  of  considerable  value.  The  original 
natives  are  black  ;  but  a  colony  of  Arabs  has  been  settled  on 
the  coast,  and  their  descendants  retain  the  Arabian  complex- 
ion, with  a  dialect  of  the  language. 

On  the  north  6f  Sofala  is  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Moca- 
ranga,  preposterously  called  Monomotapa,  which  is  the  title 
of  the  monarch,  not  the  name  of  the  kingdom.  According  to 
D'Anville's  map,  the  large  river  Zambezzi,  encircles  the 
kingdom  on  the  west  and  the  north.  This  river  is  said  to 
derive  its  source  from  a  vast  lake  in  the  interior,  and  to  h^  in 
fM>me  places  above  a  league  in  breadth.    At  the  distance  of 

*  VatUant's  Trav.  ara  written  in  a  pleasant  st}^le,  and  contain  some  cu- 
rious observations ;  but  unfortunately  they  have  too  much  the  air  of  hk 
mance  to  command  implicit  credit. 
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about  90  or  100  oiiles  from  the  coasts  it  divides  into  two  large 
,  bnuidie«}  forming  a  deha,  and  again  subdividing,  falls  into  the 
sea  by  five  nottthS)  the  principal  stream  being  called  the 
Luabo*  In  the  month  of  April  the  Zambeazi  inundates  the 
low  cooptry.  A  chain  of  high  mountains,  called  the  spine  of 
the  world)  stretching  from  north  to  south,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  is  said  to  pervade  the  interior.  The  plain 
country,  however,  is  exposed  to  excessive  heats ;  but  the  soil 
is  in  general  saili  to  be  fertile.  Some  of  the  mountainous 
parts  abound  in  gold.  The  Portuguese,  who  engross  all  the 
commerce,  have  a  station  near  the  mountains  of  Fura,*about 
#00  miles  within  land,  where  the  largest  quantities  of  that 
metal  are  found.  They  have  also  some  fortresses  on  the 
eoast  According  to  the  imperfect  sccounts  which  are  given 
of  this  country,  the  government  seems  to  resemble  the  diMK** 
derly  feudal  system  which  once  prevailed  in  Europe*  The 
king  is  acknowledged  as  paramount  sovereign ;  but  the  coun** 
try  appeara  to  be  under  the  immediate  government  of  nume* 
nws  petty  chieb,  whose  children  are  retained  at  court  as  hoe* 
tageS)  in  ordi^r  to  ensure  their  fidelity.  The  monarch's  f^rds 
are  said  to  consist  of  females  sltgbtiy  armed,  a  circumstance 
whicbf  if  true,  exhibits  a  striking  analogy  with  the  system  of 
the.  far  distant  court  of  Dahomey.  If  our  accounts  be  correct^ 
a  feature  so  siooilaff,  and  regarded  by  Europeans  as  ao  singif« 
lar,  in  the  political  instiuitions  of  countries  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  this  vast  eontiiaent,  between  which  no  intercourse  can 
i^uMsti  and  which  aie  in  all  probability  totallf  unknown  te 
each  other,  would  induce  a  conjecture  that  the  system  of  re- 
Q^niog  fesaale  guards  is  an  anciimtdnd  general  pvaetaoe  aoiong 
(he-princes  of  southern  Africa.  It  must^  however,  bo  observ- 
edrthatall  our.  accounts  of  this  e^iteasive  and  naturally  impov* 
tant.mgioO)  ore  very  impeefeotf  and  none  of  them  Mcent** 

The  s^me  observation  may  be  esttended  to  the  countries  <i 
Mosembique  end  Zenguebar,  stretching  northward  foom  Msp 
^arapga*  /  Althoi^h  the  Portuguese  possess  the  important 

*  All  our  isccoimts  of  those  countries  sre  by  Portuguese  authors  of 
the  ftistteenth  eeatoryt  sad  all  of  them  are  replete  with  exaggeration 
sndfiotioo. 
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alations  of  Mostmbique  and  MeHnda,  thejr  do  not  enplore,  or 
ftt  least  they  do  not  pubiiBh  any  accounts  of  thoae  rog&ont^ 
wbich^  excepting  the  coasts,  present  only  a  bfank  in  geogra* 
pby.  The  Poriuguese  city  of  Moaambiqae,  situated  on  oH 
island  about  two  miles  from  the  continent)  in  IS*'  8'  latitude^ 
and  40»  10'  east  ^ngitude,  is  large  and  populous,  containing 
many  churches  and  monasteries.  The  harhour,  which  ta«afo» 
spttciouB,  and  commodious,  is  defiended  by  a  citadel,  in  whidi 
the  Portuguese  keep  a  garrison.  The  trade  oonsista  chiefly 
in  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  and  slaves. 

Meiinda,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  is  also  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  a  fortress  and 
several  churches  in  the  city.  Meiinda  is  a  Mahomedan  king- 
dom, founded  by  an  Arabian  colony ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Pagans,  the  original  natives  of  the  country,  Ma-^ 
bomedans  of  Arabian  descent,  and  Christians,  converted  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  productions  of  this  kingdom  are  rice, 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  the  other  tropical  fruits.  It  also  affords 
gold,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers*  various  kinds  of  drugs,  and  other 
articles  common  to  the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa.  The 
coast  of  Zanguebar  is  represented  in  general  as  marshy  and 
unbealthful.  The  little  kingdom  of  Quik>a,  with  thatof  Mom-f 
baza,  and  the  small  aristocratical  republic  of  Brava  are  also 
dependent  on  the  Portuguese.  In  proceeding  still  towards 
the  north,  the  coast  of  Ajan  presents  an  extensive  tract  of 
sandy  deserts,  thinly  inhabited  by  a  few  scattered  Arabian  tribes; 
The  kingdom  of  Adel  is  an  Arabian  colony,  extending  from 
the  deserts  of  Ajan  northward  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandel  and  Cape  Guardafui:  the  prince  and  most  of 
the  people  are  Mahomedans.  From  Sofala,  northward  as  far  as* 
to  the  Red  Sea,  Arabian  colonies  are  every  where  found  ;  but 
the  period  of  their  establishment  is  not  recorded  in  history. 
The  Portuguese,  under  the  famous  Vasco  di  Qama,  were  the 
first  Europeans  who  visited  these  pans ;  and  soon  after  reduc* 
ed  them  under  their  dominion.  At  present  they  may  be  justly 
considered  as  masters  of  all  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  irom 
Sofala,  to  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  a  vast  extent  of  maritime  ter- 
ritory, comprising  many  rich  and  fertile  countries,  whioh^in 
the  hands  of  an  enterprising  people,  as  the  Portuguese  were 
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in  the  sixteenth  centuryi  might  receive  incalculable  improve- 
roentSy  and  affotd  vast  supplies  of  national  wealth.  If  the 
spirit  of  industry,  investigation  and  enterprise,  were  resusci- 
tated, and  properly  encouraged  in  Portugal,  her  subjects,  being 
masters  of  Congo  and  Angola,  Mocaranga,  and  Mosambique 
on  the  opposite' coasts'ol  Soathem  Africa,  might  open  an  im- 
mense field  of  geography  and  natural  history.  A  company  of 
scienufic  men,  attended  by  300  or  400  regular  troops,  might, 
with  safety,  explore  the  whole  intervening  interior. 


ABYSSINIA. 


CHAP.   I, 

Situation....£zteiit Boundaries ..^.Face  of  the  Countr>'......Mountains..... 

RiTen......Lakes......Mineralogy.....Mineral  Waters Soil Climate..... 

Vegetable  Production8....JZoology Natural  Curiosities.... Antiquities 

and  Artificial  Curiosities. 

A-BTSsiMiA  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  torrid  zone  that  lies 
within  the  northern  hemisphere ;  but  its  extent  and  bounda« 
ries  are  so  imperfectly  known^  and  so  differently  defined  in 
books  of  geography,  that  the  parallels  and  meridians,  within 
which  it  is  included,  cannot  be  fixed  by  accurate  information. 
One  of  our  popular  works  on  this  science,  places  Abyssinia 
between  6^  and  20 <»  north  latitude,  and  between  36^  and  44» 
of  east  longitude  ;  and  gives  it  920  miles  in  extent  from  north 
to  south,  and  900  from  east  to  west.*  Another,  without  men- 
tioning the  parallels,  assigns  to  this  country  eleven  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  on  the  middle  pa- 
rallel of  ten  degrees,  making  a  length  of  660  geographic,  or 
about  770,  or  rather  by  a  more  exact  computation,  of  765  Bri- 
tish miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a  breadth  of  about  548  of 
the  same  miles  from  east  to  west.f  Such  disagreements  and 
uncertainties,  in  regard  to  countries  so  little  known,  ought  not, 
however,  to  excite  our  surpiise.  In  regard  to  its  boundaries, 
which,  except  to  the  east,  may  be  considered  as  undefined,  it 

*  Guthrie,  Art  Abyssinia. 

f  Pinkerton  says  572  geographic,  or  550  British  miles,  which  is  a 
manifest  error ;  for  eight  deg.  of  longitude  in  the  tenth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, is  only  472.    Pink.  Geog«  vol.  2.  p.  721. 
VOL.  V.  33 
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may  suffice  to  say,  that,  towards  that  quarter,  Abyssiaia  .ht$ 
tlie  Red  Sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Adelj  on  the  north  the  de* 
serts  of  Nubia,  and  the  unknown  paru  of  Africa  on  the  west 
and  south. 

Face  o/ Me  coufi/r^.]— According  to  Bruce's  ^count  the 
fij^ce  of  the  country  is  magnificently  diversified  with  the  grand 
features  of  nature,  and  with  all  the  beauties  of  variegated 
scenery,  mountains  and  valleys,  hills,  forests,  and  plains,  ex* 
hibiting  almost  all  the  variety  of  landscape  of  which  the  sur- 
face  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  susceptible. 

Mountains.^ — The  mountains  of  Abyssinia  appear  to  be 
scattered  in  irregular  groups.  Many  of  them  are  high  and 
precipitous,  resembling  castles  and  towers.  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  the  heights  of  Tarenta,  in  the  soutb 
those  of  Ganza ;  but  the  mountains  of  Lamahnon,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  have  the  greatest  elevation.  In  or 
near  the  ^tter  group  are  those  of  Amhara  and  Samena,  rec- 
koned the  loftiest  in  all  Abyssinia.  Many  of  these  mountains 
present  ti^mendous,  and  ivuXy  Alpine 'precipices. 

Hirer*.]— The  principal  river  is  the  Bahr-elAzrek,  or 
Abyssinian  Nile,  of  which  the  sources  were,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  visited  and  accurately  described  by  Pays,  a  Portu- 
guese xnissiooftry;  and  recently  by  our  countryman  Bruce, 
^ho  has,  by  some,  been  suspected  of  haviag  been  wholly  in- 
debted to  the  former  for  his  intelligence,  and  of  having  bor- 
rowed his  description.  But  two  merchants,  one  an  Armeniaii9 
the  other  of  the  kingdom  of  fiergoo,  both  of  whom  had  beeu 
at  Gondar  during  the  time  of  Bruce's  residence  in  that  cityv 
assured  Mr.  Browne  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  £iu 
glish  traveller  was  held  at  the  court  of  Abyssinia.  Both  thes% 
persons,  however,  asserted  that  Bruce  had  never  visited  the 
Abyssinian  source  of  the  Nile.  But  as  their  residence  at  Gon- 
dar  had  only  been  short,  and  that  of  the  English  traveller  of 
much  longer  duration,  they  seem^to  have  been  scarcely  com- 
petent to  give  evidence  on  the  subject.  They  confirmed,  how- 
ever, several  of  Bruce's  narratives,  which  would  appear  far 
less  probable.*    The  French  traveHer,  SonninI  also,  while  in 

*  Mr.  Browne  met  tfie  former  of  these  merchants  at  Sues,  and  tte 
latter  io  Dar  Fur,    Preface  to  travels  in'Bgypt,  &e.  p.  IT. 


Egypt»  met  with  to  Abyssinian  priest}  and  tome  others  of  that 
nationy  whose  relations  convinced  him  that  more  credit  was 
doe  to  Bruce  than  some  of  his  enemies  were  willing  to  .allow.* 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  so  enterpris. 
ing  a  traveller  should,  unless  prevented  by  insurmountable 
obstacles,  return  without  accomplishing  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  his  painful  and  perilous  journey.  The  Bahr-el- 
Azreb,  or  Abawi,  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  has  its  principal  source 
in  a  small  hillock  of  a  circular  ibrm,  rising  to  the  elevation  of 
about  three  feet,  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh.f  There  are  also 
at  small  distances  from  this  principal  fountain,  two  inferior 
springs,  all  which  Bruce  appears  to  have  measured  and  de- 
acribed  with  minute  exactness.  His  observations  ix  the  geo- 
'  graphical  position  of  this  interesting  spot  in  10^  5^  25'^  lat 
north,  and  36*^,  55',  dC  east  from  Greenwich.  The  Agows 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  Nile,  and  ofPer  sacrifices  of  cattle 
to  the  spirit  supposed  to  reside  at  its  source.  The  hillock, 
which  contains  the  principal  fountain,  is  surrounded  by  a  shal- 
low trench,  and  a  bank  of  turf,  which  serves  as  an  altar  for  the 
performance  of  their  religious  rites.  Bruce  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  priest  of  the 
Mile.  The  river  begins  its  progress  towards  the  east,  turns 
tb  the  south,  then  to  the  west,  and  afterwards  to  the  north, 
forming  a  kind  of  semicircular  course,  and  receiving  several 
other  streams,  some  of  which,  as  the  Tacuzzi  and  the  Malig, 
are  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar, 
about  1 6^  north  latitude,  it  joins  the  Bahr.el- Abiad,  or  white 
river,  which  is  the  true  Nile  ;  and  according  to  the  information 
received  by  Mr.  Browne,  rises  in  a  mountainous  counti7  called 
Donga,  about  ten  days  journey  to  the  south  of  Abu  Telfin  in 
Dar  Bergoo. 

LakeM.'] — Among  the  lakes  of  Abyssinia  the  principal  is 
that  of  Tzana,  or  Dembea,  which  the  Nile  pervades  in  its  pro« 
gress.  This  lake  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in 
breadth  ;  but  its  extent  differs  greatly  in  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

•  Sonmni'a  travels  in  Effypt,  p.  1. 

t  Mr.  Uruce  says,  that  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  two  inile.«  above  the 
IvreL^f  tbc  cea,  oonnequemly  AbVMiiita  must  be  a  very  elevated  cmin- 
try.    Trav.  voL  3;  p.  646  a^d  658. 
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Tliw  Me'  dotitdhtff  svfend  islands^  firom  one  of  wbich  called 
Tsatiii,  m  name  is  vopposod  to  be  ilemed.  The  next  is  the 
late  of  Zai^aja,  tliTe  principal  aource  oC  the  Hawaah. 
'  •  Mifl4;f%(A)^jf *]---Tlm  nuoeralcig^y  of  so  mountainoua  a  coun- 
try as  Abyssinia  would  certainly  bo  intereaungf  was  it  not  neg- 
lected by  Che  ignorant  natives.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of 
the  rivers ;  and  there  are  some  trifling  mines.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  gems;  and  it  is  said  by  some  that  the 
Atysainians  forbear  to  search  either  for  these  or  for  gold)  lest 
the  Turks  should  be  instigated  by  ararice  to  invade  their  couih 
try.    Fossil  salt  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

Soity^hi  so  extensive  and  mountainous  a  country,  the  soil 
Most  disfAay  every  possible  variety.  A  great  pavtof  it  in  the 
'Valieys  is  a  rich  black  mould.  In  other*  parts  it  is  sandjFi 
marshy,  or  rocky. 

Climttte.']'^The  climate  of  Abyssiniay  lieing  attempered,  by 
the  mountainous  surface  of  the  country,  and  the  heavy  rainst 
ivhich  &U  fFom  April  to  September,  is  cooler  than  might  be 
4ixpeoted  foom  its  situation  within  the  torrid  zone^ ;  This  rainy 
-season,  howdver^  is  succeeded  by  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  vertb- 
cat  siin.  The  days  are  consequently  hot ;  but  even  in  that 
scorching  season  the  nightie  are  cooL  The  ground  is  ahnott 
-perpetually  cold,  and  often  foels  disagreeably  so  to  the  soles.of 
the  feet«  This'  remarkable  coldness  of  the  earth  unuat  ho  ait* 
tributed  partly  to  the  mcnsture  imbibed  by  the  periodical  rains, 
and  partly  to  the  length  of  the  nights ;  as  between  the  tropkd 
the  nights  and  days  are  at  all  seasons  nearly  equal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brace,  whose  long  residence  at 
Gondar  enabled  him  to  becomh  well  acquainted  with  the  siib- 
iject,  the  sun  in  his' progress- northward  seemed,  oa  the  7th 
of  January,  two  years  together^  to  have  extended  hisinflueace 
as  far  as  the  atmosphere  of  Gondt^.  On  that  day  the  sun  be- 
ing S4^  frohi  the  2enith,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
pale,  thin  clouds,  die  sky  having  tUl  then  been  perfectly  se- 
rene.  On  the  fl  rst  of  March  the  •  sua  Approaches  to  within  SP 
of  the  zenith  of  Gondar  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  raiivtheiv  fails 
at  that  place.  It  descends  in  large  drops,  and  lasts  but  a  few 
mioutea.  But  the  quantity  inureaaea  eivery  dayyand  the  rany 
season  seriously  commences  at  every  place  when  the  sun  be- 
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comes  rertical.  These  rains  coddnlte  oqiiistantftnd^iiwfitaifiA'lf 
an  the  sun  acHrances  northward}  imd-seein  to  daecoiKllikft  $. 
deluge  when  he  approaches  th» tfopio.  In  Aprils  all  the*  rivor^ 
in  the  pravint^es  of  Amharaffiegember^fcc.  begin  to  swell  and 
joitt  the  Nile  In  (Afferent  parts  of  Its  course.  In  the  beginamg 
of  May-  the  low  countries  are  immdatedy  and  kmumerable 
streams  from  the  adjacent  prortnces  poar  tbemseWes  into  tHt 
lake  of  Dembea,  which  now  soppHes  a  vast  quantity  of.  water 
to  the  Nile.  The  month  of  Jfuncf  when  the  sum  in  hts  pr#- 
gtess  and  his  returns  continues  during  some  time,  witlMWlC 
receding  far  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  the  time  of  tlie 
heaviest  rains  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  return  of  the  sun  Ifaey 
p'adaally  diminish,  following  his  progress  to  the  souths  m4 
after  his  transit  over  the  equator,  the  rainy  season  begins  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Fegeiadie  produdioms.'y^The  vegetable  prdductions  of  Miis 
country  are  numerous  ahd  abundant,  but  imperfectly  describe 
«d.     Various  kinds  of  grain  are  produced,  ihe  wh^ac  in  pai^ 
ticfnlar  is  excellent,  but  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  ie  ohieAf 
confined'to  the  higher  ranks.     A  grain  called  teff,  which,  from 
its  thriving  on  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  is  great^  cultivated 
throughout  all  Abyssinia,  is  generally  used  for  bread  by  the 
tetddle  Slid  lower  classes  of  the  people.   The  ootmtry  abounds 
In  many  of  the  productions  ef  the  tropical  climates,  and  roost 
of  them  might  be  rendered  plentiful  by  cultivation.    An  escu- 
lent herbaceous  plant,  called  by  Oruoe  ensete,  eeems  analo- 
gous to  the  banana;  and  serves: as  an  ezceUent  substitute  for 
bread,  being  wholesdme,  nutritivief,  and  of  easy  digestleo.     It 
is  cultivated  in  several  parta  of  Abyssiitta,  and  attains  to  grejit 
perfection  at  Gondar ;  but  it  eeems  chiefly  to  abound  in  some 
"Xnnts  on  the  west  side  of-ihe  Nile,  where  it  constitutes  almost 
the  solo  food  of  the  inhabitam^      The  papyrus,  for  which 
£gypt  was  formerly  so  famous,  is  found  also  in  Ab)*ssioia. 
The  sy^camorof  the  date  tree^the  fig,  and  a  large  tree  whioh 
Brtt0&  names  rack,  and  which  is  tisedtor  the  building  of  boats, 
as  well  as>  the  trees  which  yield  the  Balm  off  Gilead,  are  de- 
earibed. as  natives  of  the  oountry.    To  these  may  be  added  a 
;iikrub  which  Bruce  denominaies  Birucca  aotidysentemcai  Mid 


ceiebmtUtt  k  for  its  medicinal  ▼irtneft  in  cnrtng  the  dyseoteiy. 
Coffee  18  al40  an  Abysaimui  as  well  as  an  Arabian  productloo, 
Zoolog^.^ — Abyssinia  surpasses  OMMtcountries  on  the  globe 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  quadrupeds^  its  volatiles,  and 
ks  insects.    The  horses  are  smaiU  but  spirited.    Homed  cat- 
tle and  buffaloes  are  numerous.    The  former  present  a  great 
variety  of  breeds,  differing  in  size  and  chsracteristic  distinc* 
tions.     Most  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  numerous.     Among 
Ibese  are  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  panther, 
and  as  it  is  said,  the  camelopardalls.     The  wild  boar  is  also 
common  in  the  woody  swamps.    There  are  also  great  num- 
bers and  several  varieties  of  the  gazelle,  or  antelope  kind. 
Jackals,  and  various  tribes  of  monkeys,  likewise  abound.  The 
byaenaa  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  equally  bold  and  fero. 
cious.    Bruce  says,  that  they  exceed  the  sheep  in  number, 
and  (»re  a  plague  in  every  situation,  in  the  city  as  well  as  in 
the  country.    The  streets  of  Crondar,  from  the  commencement 
of  darkness  to  the  dawn  of  day,  are  full  of  those  fierce  animals 
which  prdwl  about  the  city  in  search  of  the  slaughtered  car- 
casses left  without  burial,  a  circumstance  which  shews  the 
defect  of^he  police.    The  extirpation  of  wild  beasts  may  be 
d^cult  in  so  mountainous  a  country,  in  a  vast  continent  where 
their  abundance  4n  alt  parts  would  afford  a  constant  supply  ; 
but  their  extraordinary  numbers  in  Abyssinia,  indicate  a  great 
defect  in  population,  as  well  as  in  police  ;  for  it  is  observed^ 
that  in  all  countries  the  number  of  wild  beasts  diminishes  as 
that  -of  the  human  species  increases.     The  hippopotamus  and 
the  crocodile  are  frequent  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.     The  birds 
are  equally,  or  even  still  more  numerous  than  the  quadrupeds, 
and  present  an  astonishing  variety.     They  abound  both  in  the 
high  and  low  countries  :  in  the  former  they  are  chiefly  of  the 
carnivorous  kinds.     Various  species  of  the  eagle  and  hawk, 
and  still  more  of  the  vulture  kind,  swarm  in  those  regions. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  golden  eagle,  the  largest 
bird  of  the  aqueline  species,  ai^d  one  of  the  largest  in  the  whole 
class  of  volatiles.     The  owls  are  few  in  number,  but  of  extm- 
ordinary  size  and  beauty.    Water  fowl  are  rare ;  and  no  geese, 
either  wild  or  tame,  ai*e  seen  in  Abyssinia,  except  the  golden 
goosC)  or  goose  of  the  Nile,  which  is  common  in  southern 
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Africa,  lAd  boUds  its  nest  on  trees*  Th^  intectB  are  also  lui'- 
merous;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  a  larpfe  fly,  the  stifi$>:  of 
which  is  so  terrible,  that  even,  the  thick  bide  o£  the  camel  is 
unable  to  resist  its  violent  puocture.  As  soon  as  this  tre* 
meadotts  fly  appears,  or  its  buzzing  is  beardi  all  animated 
nature  is  agitated  with  terror :  even  the  lion  himself  flies  with 
trepidation.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  those  subjects^ 
the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Bruce' s  elaborate  descriptions^ 
This  summary  view  may  be  concluded  with  observing,  tha€ 
Abyssinia  displays  an  immense  field  of  natural  history. 

Natural  curtosUies. if^The  natural  curiosities  of  tlus  coun^i* 
try  «are  numerous.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  stupendotMi 
Alpine  scenes,  the  precipitous  detached  rocks,  especially  thai 
of  Geshen,  in  the  province  of  Amhara,  where  the  princes 
were  formerly  confined:  and  the  great  cataract  of  Alau, 
where  the  Nile,  falling  in  an  unbroken  sheet  of  water  of  half 
an  English  mile  in  breadth,  from  a  height  of  ibny  or  fifty  feet^ 
with  andse  that  stuns  the  spectator,  presents  a  scene,  which 
Mr.  Bruce  considers  as  the  most  magnificent  that  he  ever 
beheld. 

AntiquUies, y^Thc  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  those 
ef  Axum,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  been  the  capital 
of  Abyssinia.  These  ruins  are  extensive,  and  fiimish  a  proof 
that  this  country  was  once  in  a  far  more  flourishing  state  than 
at  present.  In  a  square,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  cen*- 
trc  of  the  city,  there  are  forty  obelisks  of  granite  without  hie- 
roglyphics ;  and  on  the  top  of  one  which  is  standing,  is  a  patera, 
extremely  well  carved  in  the  Grecian  uste,  which  shews  that 
in  some  age,  the  arts  have  been  cultivated  in  Abyssinis, 
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Principal  cltkft  and  towns»^£dific«8. 

j|/ UE  qatalogue  of  Abysainian  cities  is  short,  and  few  of  them 
are  deserving  of  notice. 

^  <;ofl;<^.3,..Gondar|  the  present  capital,  is  described  by  Bruce 
i^s  coi^taiiiing  10,000  houses,  built  mostly  of  clay,  and  thatched 
with  reeds^  tjie  roofs  being  of  a  conical  form-  It  is  situated 
on  the  levelsuxnmitof  an  eminence  of  considerable  elev^tioQi 
iijk  b)titude,  12<?  34'  3Q"  and  ar^"  33'  longitude  east  from  Gi^^en- 
yrich,.  ^On  d)e^  we^t  side  of  the  town  stands  the  royal  palace* 
Fhich.  s^ppc^n^  to  have  formerly  been  a  considerable  structure, 
but  is  now  in  a  rfinou^  state*.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
slpi^e  waU,  «Ofi»pr]^pg  witl^n  a. square  of  about  an  English 
mile  and  half  ip  circuit,  not  only  the  palace  itself,  but  all 
the  contiguous  buildings*  This  wall,  which  is  thirty  feet  high, 
has  battlements  and  a  parapet,  on  which  is  a  walk  round  the 
whole  inclosure  ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  embrasured 
for  cannon.  The  palace  is  a  quadrangular  edifice,  flanked  with 
towers  of  the  same  form,  and  was  formerly  four  stories  high, 
commanding,  from  its  summit,  an  extensive  and  magnificent 
view  of  the  southern  country  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Danbea. 
Though  the  upper  stories  are  in  ruins,  the  two  lowermost 
contain  apartments  sufficiently  spacious  for  every  purpose ; 
and  the  chamber  of  audience  is  above  120  feet  in  length. 

jixurn,'] — Axum  is,  as  already  observed,  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia.  The  re- 
lics of  its  ancient  splendour  have  already  been  mentioned. 
There  is  also  a  large  Gothic  cathedral,  which  is  falling  to  de- 
cay. Axum  is  watered  by  a  small  rivulet,  which  flows  from 
a  spring  in  the  narrow  valley  where  the  obelisks  are  seen. 
The  water  is  received  into  a  large  bason  of  150  feet  square, 
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and  bom  thence  U  conducted  at  pleasure  into  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens,  which  produce  little  fruit  except  pomegra- 
nates,  and  those  not  of  the  best  kind.  The  town  itself  is  now 
inconsiderable. 

Dijpcm.]— Dixan  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  singular  situ* 
ation,  and  the  infamous  ttaffi<  fivrkd  on  by  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  billy  of  a  perfectly  conic  foim, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  A  road  winds  spirally 
up  the  hill  to  the  town,  and  forms  Its  only  approach.  Dixan 
is  well  peopled.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Mahoqi^ 
dana  and  Chriatians,  and  their  only  trade  f  s  that  of  selling  chiU 
dren.  The  Christians  bring  hither  such  as  they  have  stolen 
in  Abyssinia ;  and  the  Mahomedans  veceiving  th^m^ carry  thbm 
to  the  market  at  Masuah,  from  whence  they  are  sent  into 
Arabia,  and  other  countries.  Tho  ptiests  in  the  fft'ovince  of 
Ongr6  are  openly  concerned  in  this  abominable  trkific.  ' 

*  Jfdttt(iA.}^«Masuah  is  the  only  port  in  Abyssinia,  h  is  si* 
luated  on  an  island  of  tlie  same  name,  in  the'R^d^  Sea^  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  the  shore,  and  eontiiins  abotit  twenty 
hoases  of  stone,  a  fe^^  of  whkh  ate  two  StoHes^high.  The  rest 
of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  pbles,  and  totered  with  grass. 
The  town,  however,  carries  on  a  considerable  trtade. 

EdiJkei.'j'^The  churches  are  round  and  endirtted  with  t 
portico :  the  houses  are  of  a  conioal  fiMrm,  and  bolit  of  clay. 
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Ai.xaDV««  Mr.  Bruce  bas  givm  mi  «niple  detial  of  Ui^ 
A^rmwn  buuuy,  oor  premtt  view  oCtke  8¥^ef»  shall  b<^ 
cooGaed  .wUhm  Mmiw  iimita,  Tl»9  obsoure*  teiAbftiv  «i>4  4iiri 
hifH»  Mimb  $»tan  unciTilixedjiatioiif  wUd^hMnowiur  Jbad  Miy* 
infltieQce.PQ  tbe  iK»luic«»  aod  «c«rcdy  angr  connej^ioii  v^b  tbe* « 
c^tnuncrtp  of  tbi^  qfarter  of  tbe  globe>  caimol  be  ver^  iote^ 
vfMing  m  Ap  Europeao  reader.    Geographical  ajiUiaJUqp  atid: 
]^jpi^  api^eurancea  affonl.a  Mong  probability  |bat  Aby»ai«- 
ui^  waa  wi^inall^  peopled  by  coioniea  from  the  oppoaite  afiorea 
of  Arabia.  ^  Similari^  of  feature  aeema  to  eatabliab  the  fact, 
fpr  which  jfrojitniij  pf  situatiQp  aloDe  mii^ht  aflbrd  |^  ^robabiq 
cpn^ectiue.    The  ph9raiogooifxy;.Qf  ^tl)e  Abyaainiana,  ootwitfa- 
standing  the  darkneaa  of  ^heir  con^exioo,  ia  evideiAly  Aair 
atic,  and  totally,  different  from.tb^  of  Oj^  other  Africaa  na- 
tions^ b)\wliopi  thej  are  alm9^  auf rounded.*   t 

The  Ab^'ssioian  n}onaixha».^hoth^r  from  biatory>orti:adir 
lipn,  from  ignorance  or^vaoity^  derivci  their  lineage. Irooa  So^ 
loition  by  the  fitmous  quecq  pf  Sheba»  Kiftor^ana,  boifeveiry 
have  never  been  able  to  aacertain  tl^^  country'  over  lyhkb  that 
piinqcs^  reigfxed^  but  Uie  nK>st,ge(^eral»  andpei^pa  th^  piaal 
probable  opipion»  fixes  it  in  Arabia  Fcelix  vaAhertl^anin  Africa* 
Jpaepbua  give^  ua  a  atony. of  h^r.s|Bd  .her  bqh,.  and  pi|U)faihena 
in  Ethiopia*  buthc^doea  not}(ietprfwne  abe  aitu^U^PtOf  <ibat 
country  ji  and  it  ia  well  kjaown  that  the  modema  are  of^nmale^ 
by  tr;u;islatorSj,  vbo  affix  to  so|i)hem  Africa  the  namci  tff  which 
the  Hebrews  jwcd^to  deaigpate ,Arabi^  If  the  qm^aA/oyf  Sbe^ 
ba  actually  reigned  in  Abyaainia^  and  if  her  long  and  tedious 
jooniey  waai  donspenaaced  by  che  blesaing  of  lik  aon  and  hei^  to 
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fccr  dominions,  as  Josephus,  Ludolphus,  and  Brace  relate,  the 
circumstance  may  account  for  the  introduction  of  Judaism  into 
that  country.*  The  Abyssinian  annals  assert,  that  her  return 
from  the  court  of  Solomon  was  followed  by  the  conversion  of 
her  kingdom.  The  religien  of  Moses  was  established  on  the 
ruins  of  Paganism ;  and  the  church  of  Abyssinia  was  modelled 
accordbg  to  the  institutions  of  Jerusalem.  From  various  do- 
cuments  of  ancient  history,  It  appears  that  in  early  times,  the 
Ethiopians  were  considered  as  a  powerful  nation ;  but  whether 
this  appelltrfion  deiM>t6d  the  pet^le  6n  the  Asiivcicj*  6t^  i)4 
AfVicaaside'^theHed'Sea,  or  whetherit  compt^ehertdtedbotf/, 
H  often  prdbiematkal.  It  i*  Scarcely Hd  be  douT)ted,  litt^fcVliV; 
that  botli  #lefH$-oHgma!fythte  same  peopk  j'^iAjd'itrH  cfel^tei^h  rtftft: 
.  tM'  AbftMUh  monafeDn  sometitnes  etttndti  i^&'d6itlih{M 
oVief  ^th*  lieigiibouring  parts  of*  AraHd:  ^  Ih  larfer^tiiiiSsVthey 
ha^  b^en  exposed  to  invasions  from*  the  lsaiiiit6'tdtlnAles: '  'tt* 
th^'hlstorical  events  of  this  rcmot^'contef  ijf'thi*  gl^AH^Ifif^ltie* 
dark' ages  of  antiquity,  can 'iiicite^ariy'lht€Ji'A^,rhod^rii  tufib* 
silty  may  find  sufficient  grsdifitatioti^  iti  tke  Volumino'iis  writ'.' 
ings  of  Bruce,  who  has  ampl^ uhfolded  the  Abyssinfsiti  annals.f 
This'itimt^ire  cotidnued  (hb  seat  of '  JudaisM  ifiore  than  t\^6 
cenfurlefs  after  the  tMiidMtt  ofthttt  ^e^m  tn  Palestine ;  and 
tlyd  nviyst  authentic  documents  as^gri  thfe  I533d  yeat'of  bdr  ^vi 
as  the  period  of  its  conversion  to  Christianity.  '  The  supposi- 
ti<»n  of  thelnftrodiietion  of  that  teligion  Into'  Abyssitiia  in  t^e 
tiftse  of  the  apostles,  is  notir  genrira!fy*eijtptededj 'aAd'lt  is  ai- 
most  unl'^ersally  allowed  that  this  event  was'brtiughl  aboilt  by 
the  evangditaf  labour^  of  Prumentius,  the  disciple  of  ^; 
Athahasitii,  who  then  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark  at  Atexan- 
d^.'  'The  religion  which  the  Abyssinlahs  re<ibivedj  wks  con- 
aiii|U(ttittytheehri0tian1ty'of%heagebf  Constarititie  ;'bdt  in  the 
sliBth  ^ntury^hey  adopted  the  Monophy site?  schism  bf  Egypt'. 
In^tftWe'iSmes  they  appear  to  have^  had  a  considerable  corti- 
jA^tM  lAh  IndiftWid  Ceylotti '  Thei^'nfegus,  or  Iditg,  formed 
att'^UmM  with  the^mp^lW^uatfnkn  rand ^6m  their  inter- 
..o  .'.*-.  I  I.  -  '.  «  •  ■  '  -^  -— *  '  '-  •  '  "*' 
-  •  JofftP&ft^'?}»  J"^  Ub.9.-^«dftlp.  ^9^  E*M»p.>*.  A  ^»-Bnioe 
Trav.  vol.  2^ 

t  Bruce's  Trav.  voi.2»  whereiikejMder  will  see  a  complete  view  of 
this  subject. 


oMinM»  imh  E^TPt)  hUd  other  ptMM  ^  the  EatCMii  Mipirfr 
tbejr  Memed  «o  iMve  ktibibtod  tta»  ntdimwtB  of  ili*  arttt  an** 
soiOAoes.*  Ab)f s«i Ain  dbplay «  M  MoiMt  iMMMtmeoltMiie  tlioi9 
of  Egypt!  no  temples,  no  pyramiidai  no  hieroglyi^ucai  aodlpf 
turet.  it  seems,  therefore,  chsi  tbo  Abyssinians  \mA  ado^itd 
none  of  the  arts  of  aneiem  Egypt  i  sad  tiMtt  the  imrDdttetifio 
of  Christianity,  opening  a  more  frequent  iBttrcoavso  wkhilht^ 
citHlted  world,  hud  contrH>tited,  more  thsn^  any  other  «¥i9Dt#- 
S»4«ise  them  above  the  ordinary  ferel  of  -  AfHcan  bairbatiiiD. 
But  «fier  the  Ambiitn  conquest  of  6yria  ttUd  £^ypt,  the  Ethli 
opians,  surrovnded  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  sod  shiA 
up'  in  «  remote  part  of  Africa,  remained  'Slbo^e  800>yB«PPs  Q>t* 
gdttenby  the  woHd.  In  thk  sequdstevedsiauMion, their  Chtlisv 
tifttitfwes  gHuMUy  corttrpted,  their  arts  and  ti^mnieeee  esm 
tin^gaialied,  and  l!hey  had  alndost  relapsed  iiiu>«  aanage  «tase. 
In  chis  eondltiotf  they  were  fcnod  about  tbe  cotnmencemelA 
of  the  siMeenth  century,  by  the  Pbrtuguese,  whe  appesrinti 
stttMig^theMas  if  descended  from  a  distant  planet,  oencii^ted 
thdr  esteeu^'lif  the  simihirity  of  their  religion,  and  by  tbeit 
superiority  in  lemnlttg  and  science,  in  arts  end  afrats,  <:om«> 
twsnded  tftelraidMriration;  The  common  name  of  dvrittisnt^ 
and  the  eomfih!e«i  jj^iofession  df  the  religion  of ^^idM,wuv<t 
first  coniidiered  a^  a'  bond  of -tinioh.  The  Portuguesie,  in  <:h«t 
age  of  comotferchU  enterprise  and  of  eastern  conqiMst^r  pro^ 
miaed  thetaiselves  threat  adtahuges  from  the  iMiaBOe  iof  tbe 
Christian  ev^pei^  bfEihiopitti  who  might,  on  his  pavt,«R|HBet 
thehridda^inst  the-Mahemedans.  An  imercoumewasopetn* 
ed  between  Abyssiiiia  and  Etirbpe,  and  an  intetchange  of  em^ 
iMisstertook  place  between  the  tlyercs'of  the  Red  Sua  and  tist 
banks  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Tyb^n  The  Abyssinfaasi  couiM- 
0U8  ef  their^  defects^  formed  the  rational  project  of  intveduciRg 
the  arts  And  ingenuny  ef  Etii^>iio,  and  sotidted  a  eolouy  4)f  eap- 
^enters,  smiths^  maaens,  'prinvets,  surgeons,  fco/fortbe  iiiu>of 
the  country  and  the  iustructien  of  the  peofide.  The'ptbtie ^dan- 
ger also  called^H*  the  effbctusf'aid  of  the  disciplined  eMdtoiu 
of  Europe  to  defend  an  unwariike  people  agafiti^'the  hwieads 
*of  the  Bart)arians,  who  ra7age<)  the  inland  parts  of  tht^'toun- 

^  Gibbon'i  I>ec.  Rom.  Emp*  ch.  42,  et  auct.  cit. 
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dtkM  ibd  Sett*    ift  tbi/frini^illM'iHlMi^t'ftlMit  ;4M  £ie«»4' 

pCHns,  attd  tiue  poorftf  of  fire^wQMy^Rul*^  ll»^,ii^iMi^er«>  Mi4: 
SBVdd  Abysaiiuo.  But  «U  tbo  piroieQU  of  »dTfipti^ei».wl»cli  IM1»« 
msicm  might  r&tMoaHirJi^vf'  h^Ii«4  io.ibuiwi  ftwi  .tbeiir^ 
aNbncsf •  were  defauedi  bpr  Iho^jgycail  4i9pn^Sr;(iH>m*  whkh 
uiUier  couM  aIhw  wyrMbft|iM»U9i  l^enefit  -,  ufKi  armiea  ai|n9f# 
rtmgittfd  Ao  deioid*  2li«sfMov#  qq^AtioAyiv^tixer  tlm  R^maii 
PM)tif{;«r  the  Ate tw^kiftH  PiKrwckf  Ahoidii  b^^lit.liefba  »f  tM 
AbyBsiniw  abureh.'    T4ie.cm9(i««a^  mu  iim¥nm^  iQdv<^'fjii#» 
ef  Portttgid  itm)  BMRCi  butk«t  bi»fCroi^f)flA4  hi»Jj4»ri0  rnnfn 
wit  of  faM  Mibjecu^^S^^ncMdt  hi*  sucoea^oivArapg^  Mf  itonlti 
Md  adoffeed  his  me«MiiG«.    Tli««9H^im>rrib0.4Mai}]19tr/iiiviiM^ 
c*crgyvMhB0iri«dged  tketii^MMMyiof  the  ^Oi^ih  iAAMh^^ 
M«odea»  a  Fortiigues*  |«ft«U«  iraa- 09n#^yu^  ifi«(fyiffth  (if 
Abyf»inia,  and  hU  d^n^  ereaedAb^i'fBhwche^ii^Qitlirji.fiRn 
Mxk»  i^iopire.    The  religious,  and  poliii^I  ^U^iMtibatiMMI 
Slfaloipiiia^d  Portugal)  Beeoiad  now  ip.bA.oo«AriMdii  b^H 
waa  aooD  dissolved^  ipr  rather  violem)y  hrokaA^  bft  M^e.ff^ah^iAf 
diaotetioQ'of  the  ecdeaiaatkal  qhieff  whoeqKi»Uy.foni;«t  th« 
mild  d^Ptwes  pf  the  go8pel»  aod  the  ^ro£oiM»4.9QM<:y  of  hia 
ordeiv    kial«^^  of  con^liaiug  ^(hi^  %Si^ii9t)^Qi^  bia^Mew.  9Mi* 
vev|s,aad.gradtiaUy  eraHiia«^9ii)^r,pr4Jndici«uN*)^         pa- 
trlareii  eataMbhed  a  ayateia  Qf  persepiit|omaii4.hiia4ed  oiK 
eoiposimiinieations  and  anaiheroaa  againat  M  wM  remaiiMed 
atUvefacd  to  any  of  thaip  ancient  ?ii^»  Thqae  violence^  ^mk- 
ed  a  ^oeral  apifit  of  Pevolt  again^t  tbe  Poi:tU9UQP^..rAli«fitf) 
Md  the  eAiperor'a  goverimf^t,  Su^eaaive  vf^\)i(^H  ^)c,qit- 
edihy  the  Abuna  and  h>8  Abyssifiian  clergy*  were^  e xti4ig^i%))- 
edin  &ba  blood  of  the  in«argeQ^.    Buft  the  ponatawy  ^  (be 
ttaiioD  M  last  prevailiul    After  more  than  half  a  if emury  of 
ooole^in  which  both  spiritual  and  toinpoiral  avm^^ware.eNA- 
playediilbe  Pertugueae  weae  finally.  e*peUed  frfti»  Abyaaipia, 
aad  ihegatea  of  that  s«q^est^ed  realm  wenei^aa  ^n  elegant 
WiiUtf  observes,  foe* ever  ahiat.  against  the  religion*  the  arts, 
and  the  science  of  Europe.    From  that  time  U)e  Abyeain^, 
again  secluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world, 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline  towards  barba- 
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9|i^rv^,.  Oie  Chruitum  agreeing  in^oetviuai-^rilicipletf^Ntr 
hi^rarUvy  19  i^W(er»l  )vkli  the  Copliiioclu|i«li,  tet  i^MiSmgiiMki 
^kw  ff^f^ral  peaiiUar  forms  too  iniDute,(to/beii|itfie^itioil« 
bi;i«cdftA9d  mix^d  witk  mtfiy  Jcmdn  and  nroeiMahoiMdM 
practices.  It  may^  however^  be  observed,  that  the  Abyad^ 
nians  retain  circumcision  without  omitting  the  use  of  baptism. 
They  receive  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds  in  a  tort  of  marma- 
lade, compounded  of  unleavened  bread,  and  grapes  bruised 
with  the  husk.  Their  fasts,  especially  that  of  Lent,  are  rigo- 
rously observed.  The  clergy,  and  monks  in  particular,  are 
by  their  rules  subjected  to  great  abstemiousness.  The  Abu- 
lia is  the  principal  ecclesiastic. 

Gravemmeni.^'^Tht  government  is  absolute  monarchy,  and 
the  king,  or  emperor,  as  he  is  styled  in  Europe,  is  saluted 
with  prostration,  and  regarded  as  sole  proprietor  of  the  8oil> 
all  private  property  being  restricted  to  moveables.  His  au- 
thority, however,  appears  to  be  greatly  circumscribed  by  the 
great  nobles,  who  frequently  set  his  authority  at  defiance. 
Abyssinia,  on  these  occasions,  which  often  recur,  presents  a 
scene  of  anarchy.  The  contest  is  commonly  decided  by  the 
sword;  and  when  the  monarch  proves  victorious,  the  royal 
prerogative  is  asserted  with  bloody  and  vindictive  severity. 
From  Brace's  account,  it  appears  that  the  Abyuinian  govern- 
ment presents  a  picture  of  the  worst  times  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem  in  Europe.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  So. 
lomon,  but  admits  of  an  election,  restricted  to  the  princes  rf 
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tlie  Topl  Cftnily.  The  education  of  these  princes^  in  a  phwis 
of  aequesured  confinetnent  on  the  top  of  a  loftyt  pr«Gipitow|» 
•Bd  solitary  moontainy  waa  a  striking  and  romantic  singularities 
resulting  from  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Abyssinian  govern- 
me ot ;  but  this  practice  has  been  long  since  discontinued. 

X<nc#.]— Concerning  the  laws,  little  can  be  said.  Every 
thing,  seems  to  be  determined  chiefly  by  force,  and  by  the  ar- 
bitrary .will  of  the  sovereign.  It  may,  however,  in  generst, 
be  observed,  that  in  Abyssinia  the  punishments,  especially  ip 
cs3es  of  treasQU  aad  rebellion,,  are  extremely  sevjere.  The 
crimiD«Ja  are  CAflunoiioly  fii^fd,  alive,  or>  after  havmg  their 
efes  torn.out,  are  turned  out  to  starve  in  the  woods  ;  or  sus. 
pended  alive  4ipon  gibbets. 

Mil^f/^S^rte^  4^c,]— -Accoidiog  to  Bruce,  it  would  be  dif* 
i^cuk  tomisethe  rpyalarmy  to  abofe  ^,000  men :  it  is  almost 
tipm^G^Bfuytto  addt  that  any  thing  like. a  navy  is  unknown. 

A«9eiiflie«.]— -The  royal  revenues,  consisting  of  the  rude 
fffj^fin^^S^  the  vajrioos*  provinces,  cannot  be  estimated  with 
^y-d^iH^fi  .of.  prepisioQ.  One  of  the  prindpal  anicleais 
<j^l^  svhich  are  nun^orous^  and  of  a  low  value. 

CoMune^ce.]— As  money  is  unknown  in  Abyssinia,  that  cir- 
.cQiOJiMu«;#7sufiicjeot}y  ind^i^iipa  the  low  state  of  commerce, 
jrhi9U  isr.cbii^  confined  tc^thp  small  port  of  Masuab,  oD^the 
JHed.Sea.     ....  •  .    •    r  '  •   ';  -   - 

.  ^HnuSactures.y^TUe'  manufacturea  ace  also  contemptibla. 
TK  Pcftuguese  had  i«tn^iice4  several  oC^tbe  ]&uropfan<8as ; 
li^ti  ^[nce  th^  cajpuUion,.  these  imprQVfiiEpriita.h9|re..bp«n 
p^^lef;^ ed^^ .  a^ .  ^e^m  io.  he  foii^en.  Although .  Coa^no  4i 
]^l9(iJciji,amQQgc other  artisans,  sent  a  number  o£  glafs^ja^atm^ 
faptuver^  into  Abys^nia,  the  people  seem.  to^l.^cangf9pa,4x> 
th^f^ui^^ful  ^  elegit  art,  91^  well  a^  to  m^fjiy  o^hefs.tl^are 
ConHiipi)'  if  ,l:;u):ope»  Their,earthe»«waio>  boweTafvi^  carxied 
to  a  tolerable  cfegree  of  per&otioik. .  .  . 

Populaiion.y^}i^  tfaxeU^rs  exhibit  any  doi&umeitu  Uxateav  ^ 
enabAa  us  to-fofm^an  eatiiQfUe  iOf.  tba  .populaiion»  >  In.aa  bar<- 
barous  a  state,  and  under  a  fsoafHrnaentao^iadKeic^althieiisb 
so  despotic, tuotha^g  can  be  eoucluded  en  this  subjects  Aom 
ttap  sut^i^  th^  annm»    A  vaiieiy  of  circumaianoes  indleiae 
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that  the  country  is  thinly  peopled :  but  from  its  eittent  and 
natural  fertility,  a  less  number  than  2,000,000  or  3,000,006  can 
scarcely  be  assigned  to  its  population. 
'  Political  importance  and  re/o^tanj.  3— Abyssinia  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  any  political  importance ;  nor  can  any  thing 
that  can  be  denominated  political  relation  be  ascribed  to  this 
sequestered  kingdom.  Having  no  longer  any  thing  to  appre- 
Jiend  from  the  declining  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Abyssinian 
)^ov^mment  has  no  other  concern  than  the  prevention  or  sup- 
pression of  domestic  rebefflon,  and  the  defence  of  its  domi- 
nions against  the  bailMirous  tribes  of  the  Africanf  Interior. 

Language,'}^Thc  language,  although  little  known  to  the 
literad  of  Europe,  is,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  be  an 
6ffepring  of  the  ancient  Arabic.  It  is  divided  into  vaVious 
Aalects,  and*  IS  probably  allied  with  the  Cd]>hfic ;  b6th  Abys- 
sinia and  Egypt  having  witbomt  doubt  beetk  originiiHy'pcdpled 
firom  Arabia. 

Literature^  4'^] — ^^  developing  the  ancient  and  present 
itizXt  of  this  country,  enough  has  already  been  said  to  shew, 
that  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  do  not  constitute  a  fea. 
ture  in  its  moral  picture. 

IPettonBy  manners  and  naiionvd  cfcflrocf^r.]— The  Abyss!- 
tilans  are  of  a  good  si^e,  well  proportioned,  and  of  a  dark  olive 
complexion.  Their  dress  is  a  light  robe  girt  with  a  sash,  and 
they  cover  th«  head  with  a  sort  of  turban,  or  cap.  Their 
whole  history  shews  that  the  government  has  pidd  little  at. 
tention  to  the  progress  of  industry  and  civilization ;  and  fif- 
teen centuries  of  Christianity  have  had  little  influence  on  their  ' 
morals  and  manners.  Among  these  Christians  polygamy  is 
frequently  practised;  and  their  princes  have  often  several 
wives  and  concubines.  One  of  their  most  singular  customs  is 
the  punishment  of  the  wife  if  her  husband  proves  false.  Like 
some  other  barbarous  nations,  they  appear  to  have  a  predilec* 
flon  for  raw  flesh ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Bruce,  it  is  cut  from 
the  Kve  oxen  at  an  Abyssinian  banquet ;  which  generally  ter- 
minates in  the  most  riotous  debauchery. 
•  From  this  general  view  of  their  manners,  and  particularly 
0f  their  punishments,  the  national  character  of  the  Abyssi- 
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Dians^  lilu;  that  of.tbeir  A&i9^  Q)»gbbour8»  app^^Mf^  to  kft 
fttrongly  mftrked  witfai  profligficy,  md  Mie.  qiQ»t  uoieeliog  cnir 

city.* 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

TifK.iraiklXGRiKJ  negioos  of  Afeioa  haive  recent^,  adted  • 
dHwidomble  degree  of  public  ciirioaity.  The  Afrioan.Socie^ 
hB»  laudably  promoted  a  spirit  o^  iaquiiy ;  and  iia  liberal  pa- 
tronage has  encouraged  and  enabled  intelligent  and  ?iiteg;H:ia* 
bg  tnmwltera.  ti^iiiabfi  boddat^mpts  towards  exploriag  this 
widdf  extended  seene-  of  goographloal  obscuciQr.  This  cele- 
boated:  Asaodtfti^D,  which  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in 
the  bittivf  of  ae^iice}  was  coviposed  of  several  learned' and 
ilUistiioiM'iiidmduals.  Its  object  was  to  promote  discoYeriea 
IB  ftbe./infcefior  of  the  African  eondfient;  and  personaie^mrjr 
vay  ^^ifidd  fiur  Che  important  and  ardoous  undertaking  wen^ 
aeketerifiittd  ealployed.  The  first  of  these  geographical mifi* 
sionaries  was  Mr.  Ledjpardi  who  undertook,  at  hte  owii  raqueol) 
tbe.  diffioqlttiiid  dangerous  taak  of  trwversiii^.feottt  east  tl 
vesty  un  the  iatitade  assigned  toi^e  Nii^^rf  the  beoadest  paaal 
of  tbai:ontinent  of  Africa.  On.tbis  bold«dveBterelie  sfet.^mi 
from  London  on  the  30th  July>  iras^  and  on  the  i^lk  Aiigwal 
iscttched  Cairo*  .  Frem  that  place  he  traiMmtled.aeisoaiila.tQ 
K»s  employers  s.  and  in&urai^tfaem  that^blaiiestcefMiiDlai^ 
tJKm^Wftuld  be  f rem  Senqaari  butdeatbaooQa^^pataneiid 
tptt\is  discoy;erie4i»,  and  diaafipQi^ted  tbe^^  hopes  that iha^beeo 
.  founded  on  his  eifii«rprtaii>9  gi^hia. 

THse^n4  Mdad^aftw*er.iA.ihia.iiQaKt>krt^^ 
f^oveiy,  ym^  Mir. iMcmt  who  embsvked ea tbe^SibbOotobdi 
of  the.  Mipp  l^ar  for.  Xripnliv^  Hss  {dee  waajto  proceed  oedr 
t))i&  ^i;a)  or  .gjp^t  dese^riK  to  Jf^fitean  i.  oMd.rfter.-faaifing  .cei^ 
lf4;ted^fP9l\f;.t;tiQ  p«jD)piie  pC  Jbket  epnotryr^^aa^  Iheferaden.  wibo 
r^rt$4  illismie)?  frp9i  vatieus  paataof*  Africa^af^iittiaitiBfiMit 
Tfk94X^  a^  ;P999ible  iconccmiag  the  iateciorf  te  Kfm^i'^'tkm 
river  Ga^^hia^  e^>  Bome.paft  of:4bd  coaat  of  CUiincaj .  Unfievewi^ 

•  Ihie  reacfer  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  in  this  acf  ount  of  Aby^ 
■ftlk,  f  hkVe  tak^n'  Btilce  for  my  giii^c,  as  there  does  net  appear  to  be 


al^  beetei^'^  mdeed  scarbely  any  bth^  aidthority. 


ajppear  t 
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aWe  eircQtIiitanccs,  however,  preretited  hU  progre^^  any  fiir- 
ther  than  MasiiratiL ;  und  he  foond  hfmself  obliged  to  returtl 
without  ftsiting  Fezzan.  Being  thus  disappointed,  Mr.  Lu- 
cas could  Communicate  only  such  intelligence  as  he  collected 
from  the  traders  accustomed  to  traverse  the  deserts.  He  ob- 
tained  indeed  from  one  of  the  shereefs  an  ample  description 
•f  the  kingdoms  or  districts  of  Fezzan,  Bontou,  and  Cashha^ 
iHit  thie  intelligence  communicated  bf  the  Arabian  chief  «eein4 
too  much  tinctured  with  exag^geration  and  fiction  to  be  deem* 
ed  s^tisfactoty*. 

Under  the  patrcMiage  of  the  aame  illuattisus  B^iety  Mr.. 
Mungo  Park  undertook  to  penetrate  by  a  ne#  route  intb  the 
interbr  of  Africa.  His  great  object  was  by  tr»vcriirig  the 
couotffy  nearly  in  the  directioa  of  the  Nigei^  to  pveiceed  C6 
the  great  central  city  of  Tombut,  or  Tombuetoo^  which  ia  weli 
kktown  to  exist,  although  never  yet  seen  by  anyfiuro^^ean 
traveller.  In  the  month  of  Decem^ber,  1795,  Mr:  PM*k'set 
out  from  the  British  factory  of  Pisanla^  on'  the  bMiks  ef  che 
Gambia,  anduking  his  route  thtough  the  kingdoms  of  WoolU, 
Boadou,  Kayaaga^  Kassony  Ktatta^  and  LAdamar,  penetrated 
«a  far  as  that  of  Bambata,  where  the  town  of  Sllla,  in  longi* 
tdde  l^  9y  6ast)  was  the  boundary  of  fads  progtetri.  He  d6« 
aoribeA  aev^  of  the  countries  tUroUgh  which  he  paaaed  a^ 
bewolifollf.cfifeKiiM  with:  gently  «wtslling  etninetWeA,  forests, 
fl8d<valiBye,'di8playiag»  in  aomeparts,  a  beautiftir  ^tLiid  pktu* 
veaque  fesenery^  in  abundant  fertility,  a»d  it  aute  of  eoldvatkm 
lkr«iipe^ierto  wiM  maglA  be  ««|»eted  iDftbe  interior  of  Afri. 
t9u  From  the  summit  of  a  high  hilt  in  the  kingdom  of  Kas« 
iCMfe)  Mt.  Vutk  had  an  ea^ennve^and  eiiehantfng  prospect  of 
theoountryi .wiitrethe^nmnbef  of  ihefoWns  and  villages, and 
tlMeteeUent  cukivatiDii,  auk^asaed  every  thhtg  he  had  yet 
mboi  in' Africa)  In  mast  of  thoie'coumries  ebiton,  tobacco,  and 
ipai*totta4inds  of  gf aini  ^t^  produced  in  tolerable  plenty.  But 
the  mott  Biagular  ofiheAfirhsanpf  eductions  de8crit>ed  by  this 
eatitvprmaf^iiak  intdligenttfaveller ;  and  indeed  cfnt  of  thb 
greatttit  i9briQtilie0  tn  the  whcOe  vegetable  kingdom  ef  naturCf 
is  the  shea-tree,  which  is  an  important  object  of  cultivation  in 
Bambara  and  the  neighbouring  countries^  and  funushes  a  con- 
fiderable  article*of  inlan^^  commerce*    This  tree  resembles  an 


Amerimii  oiiki.aiid;bears  ft.fnut  like  a  Spcmiah  oUve»  tlie  ker- 
nel of  which  Uimf  fim  clrif  d  in  the  ftun»  and  afterwards  boiU 
ed,  produces  buitAr,  .Mr^Pltfk  says  that  this  butter  is  whiter, 
^r^per,  sipds.U^  his  ta9|lR»  of  a,  richer  aod  finer  fiavour  thka  the 
best  th^  \».m^  from  nulk^ .  It  may  also  be  kepi  good  the 
whole  jeajr  witb^ut  aaU.*    The  chbf  geographical  objects 
th^t  oqcurred  in  the  royte  of  this  adventurous  travellerf  are  the 
nyor  JoUba,  or  Niger,  and  the  city. of  SegOi  the  capital  oC  the 
i)egro  kii^S^ovi  Qf  Baipbai^    Afiier  eocouBtering  innttmerable 
difficu][pQ)i  fkti^  dangicrsf  ^nd  su0«rtiig  eKtresse  bardalifps,  Mr. 
^^|i^  tb^  ln^utifully  de^cribea  hifi  sensatioas  on  discovering 
t^\f  ^^gfQfv  ^l^^W*'  says  hei  '^  with  infinite  pleasure  the 
(refit. pjbj^qtpfmy  n^i^^on^tbe  losg  Aougbtfor  maiBstie  Nlgeff 
gl|U(qrAipg..Jbo  jtl^  s^iprnmg  mvh  as  broad  as  the  Tlianer  S€ 
"VVjei^UQinst^^i  a^d  flawing  slowly  to  the  eastward*  I  bast^nc^ 
^fp  thp  Jbr^nH|,and  having  drunk  of  the  water,  of^redup'itif 
fprv(|nf^  ^^9^^  ^  ^^  great  Ruler  of  all  thingSi  for  haiving  ttatft 
%|9f;9i]^pf4^.;my  e^cfa^voura  with  success."    Hia  desdripiioii 
Gtf  Seg|Q^4^c;  cf^pi^J  of  Bambfirai  is  Ukewisa  so  anisiated, '0i 
ypt\}  iia  sq  d^ar  and  concise»  that  the  neader  wiil  boc  be^ils^ 
^ea^f^d  jj^.p^se.itip  the  author^a  words.    ^^SegV'aityaMr^ 
]^ark»/<  PrPK^Tlj^  speaking,  co^siata  of  four  diptiflct  towns,  t«so 
on  the  i^ortber^  bank  of  the. Niger,  and  two  on  the  aoathsm^ 
They  are  ^JL  sjurrpui^ded  withbjgh  luud  walls :  thelHHiaes 
are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square  form,  with  flatdrovfs:  tome'^f 
them  haye  two  ^tpric;^^  aivd^  wspy  of  tbem  are  white-washed* 
Besides  tl>ese,building;s^  M<M>ri»h.xno»ques^affe  seen  in  cveiiy 

Jl,uarter.;,^n^  the  streets,  thcM^gh  aar^vvt,  are  broad  enough 
or  every  useful  purpose,  in  a5H>uptry  where  wiieei  carnages 
arc  entirely  unknow  n.  Fropi  thf^  best inqiiiriea  I  couki  iiiake» 
i  have  reason  to  believe  tbat^  Sego  coi^^Ains,  allogeiher,  absut 
fiOjOQO'inhabiuntW  .The  viejr.of  .this  e^^nsive  oitm  the  ntt«t 
inerous  canons  upon  the  riv^r^  the  crowded  populatioi^,  and 
the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  alto* 
gether  a  prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence, „wbich  J^ 
fittle' expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Afripi^t  ^^^igf^M  ^kut 
ated,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascerttuned  in  north  lautude  14"^  H^, 

•  1»aik's  Trav.  p,  202  and  203.  f  Ibid.  p.  195, 19€L 


west  l«iisiuide  S«  %&.  Tombuctoo  is^  aocordiiig  to  the  best 
i&formatioiH  near  300  miks  iiknKep  to  the  Aorth^easti  being 
about  a  day's  journey  to  tbe<north'of  tbe  Niger."* 

lo  Ludanar  Mr,  Park  met  %rith  a  stiereef>  who  resided  at 
Waktt  i^e  capital  of  the  Moerish  kingdom  of  BeeroUf  situ- 
ated to  the  Aorth  of  BambaFa;  and  wbo  had  visited  Houssa, 
and  iMredaome  yeara  at  Toaibuctoo.  From  this  man  he  learn- 
ed tint  Wttlet  is  larger  than  T<mibuctoo,  but  being^  retnote 
from  the  Niger,  and  iu  trade  conristing  chiefly  of  salt,  it  is 
l^otmucJlt'iJrsqufiaited.by  strangers.  The  sbereef  also  said  that 
Hou^^sa  was  the  iargeat  city  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  that  many 
Jews,  naaide^  at  Tombuecoo.t     Mr.  Park  exhibits  In  the  fol- 
lowing word^a  summary  of  the  Information  which  he  collected 
at  3*lWaind  in  other  places  during  the  course  of  liis  joutne)^ 
f^obaiverid  those  celebrated  cities  of  central  Africa.    <(To  the 
l^PftJiHeaBtfof  Masina»  a  kingdom  on  the  northern  bank  of  tUb 
V^r^  And  at  a  short  distance  from  3illa<  is  sitaated  ^he  king- 
dom^ .of- Tombuctoo,  the  great  object  of  European  researchi 
tfNe.f^piaal.Af  this  kingdom  being  one  of  the  principal  marts 
^RXbst  ]e«tensive  commerce  laiuch  the  Moon  barry  on  witli 
ItloLtt^roes*!    The  hopes  ofacqinring  wealth  in  this  pursuit^ 
nA  ssaldbr  |»opagating  their  religbn^  have  filled  this  extcn* 
&4V0.  cltf  witii  Moors  and  Mahomedan  converts:  the  kin^ 
hkniWilf,>Hfad.aa  the  ohief  officers  df  state  are  Moors ;  and  they 
aiTQ^ttiMd  to  be.  mom  severe  and  intolerant  in  their  principles 
thart-^an^xif  the  Moorish  tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa.    I  was 
iflfoitned  by  a  venerable  old  negfo,  that  when  he  first  visited 
TosDhactoO)  he  took  op  his  lodging  at  a  sort  of  public  inn> 
tbe.  landlord  of  whioh>'when  he  had  conducted  him  into  hitf 
^mt^apoead  a  mat  oo  the  fleoi*^  aM  laid  a  rope  Upon  it,  saying;^ 
^^'UvypHaiiea  Mussulman  yen  are  my  {Viend,  sit  down ;  but  if 
y0U  am  fuiinfidel  yoo-are  my  slave,  and  with  this  rope  I  will 
tead.you.  .to;]i|arket/    The  present  king  of  Tombuctoo  is 

^'Trbra'  a cottiparative  view  of  the  different accountv^Mi^qr  ItaancU 
l^laC^TOni^ticrooln  16  elegies  30  minutes  nortli,  longitude  1  degree 
S94Mii«t6i;i^.    Mtip  bf  A(Vi<ik  '     ' 
;  fi  Pirk'i^lV&W^  irt  AfVith.-p;  1««,  141. 

X  See  also  Jackson  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Medlterrane/nv  p.  91, 
before  cfiMed/  '  .     i  -  »  - 


if  ft  CBMUIi  AVBtCA* 

HBttied  Aliii  Al»r»lmiiai  ~<  ^He  ii  iMponedi  to  possess  immensi 
ridies.  Hi»  whreii  and  boncubines  a*e  said,  to  be  eMbeil  w 
siJk ;  and  the  c4littf  eiktero'irf  stet*  live  iii  eoosideralfie  strien- 
dour.  The  whole  cKpense.of  his  govetmneni  is  defirsfedras 
I  am  told,  bf  a  tak  upbd*  ihbrtihand»e^  wkhUv  is  collected  al 
the  gates  tf  the  citjr;* 

«<  The  chf  ^f  Mousss)  the  capital  of  ai  large  kingdom  so  the 
eastward  of  Tombuctoot  is  another  great  mart  tar  Moorish 
commerce.t  I  conversed wkh  many  mei^dnnts  whohad^fiBiti: 
ed  that  cxtf,  and  thef  aU  agreed  that  it  is  largely  and  more 
poptdotis^tban  Tamhuctoo<  Tiie  trade,  police^  and  govern** 
menty'arb  nearif  the-same  in  both  ;  butiarHottssathetofigcoes 
anringi'eater'proporiibii  to  tfaeMoorS  (-and  baVeiMnDe-sbare 
irltliiegw^ertwsoDti'^  •-.,... 

Tmm  thMBQCcbuntBof  (ihe  ittteierancfe  ofthe  iiddcsfih. those 
cMmtriei^^friiere  their  fanatiad  sbal  is  fomented  by. flhrerice; 
and  their  enmity  to  Christiaiisihdghtenedby  theirjealenudyof 
]^t^peati  intet^ibrence  in'  tbeir  luarative  and  exdosive  cdtn* 
sheroei'itiireaayjtoperAeilve  thedificiilty  and  dangertliatnkast 
at«eil^d>«  joumejii  intd  the  oentnilpansof  Afneau  The  tncrol* 
MrltHmlie  under  the  incfisptonbte  neoessityof  passing  far  ar 
Muss«IibRifl;«milte  order  to  a«ttbispart-witbia{blnheQuglii 
tb  be  ^revieualfbcqoaiBliadnvikh.  ilfae  Mooldsb  mdnobrs-said- 
langtfug^v^ : ' "nie'  tndy  >raoiiosble  endrhod  of  ^ccompliiiifcisig 
siiek:a)oxiit«ey by  aporten  so^urilfied)  seoma  to  bb>tiim'tf 
tniv€fniii»g'iii>(lie  ehareoter  of  a'merehdnt'wlih  the  earaitfan.from' 
TttAiS'tO-'-'trtJIOtrtfttbo.f '  ■  -•'  '-J-  ,:•-  f  :,.-.?•  .  'm- 
'Ha^i^e^tontimied'hlt  jooni^  along  the  banks  <tf  the<M<^ 
get  to  fttllav'li  birgeitown  «bMte%hl^  mtlefr  to  tberreaatwaidr 
of  Scrgsi,  .M«>*'S^lHi:fiMmii  his'fartfaor'ptogDess  iiRpraiotioaMe4|F 
Tbe  tropMi'^os  %et  in  I'hie  fiiH«>cea<«witi<»te3ghinttoadpftidm^. 

•  •  «     '■«./•      .:.T.i      ..  r  ■..,  .i  ■..-;.      ^      I,     -  '". '^••■r  0'»;  -'J'^i^'ll 

•  •  Pgrtrs.i;rayelsipi\fri<;a,p;21^.    .    ,  tl^-.'^id-    ,^,,    »-,     .(/ 

\  Caravans  go  both  .from  Tunis  ajid  Morocco  to  Tombuctoo,  Jackson 
Commerce  ot  the  Mediteiraneaii;  p.  6t.  Lenipriefc'a  Mdrobco,  \>P3i4ii 
jj^^.  .        .     .  ■  ;     '„  '  fTi'.  I   :.'  •  .'i  ■  .  •«    •./•'  'Hif*  ri^^r.  •  i" 

§'  Tko  trade  cartied  IM  by  th|a^iiaara?*ni*  Jid-  9kP  «fip**>  q{  iMr, 
dcpai:turc  and  v^i^m^im,,mi^pfdl^4faf99^p^f^ 
nean,  ubi  auppa.  ,,,  ,     ...         ..,...,      .      ..    ,,,: 

II  Park's  Travels,  p.  2(2.  ''       ^  '; 


vaneif  i)f  difficohiet  ihioltttAly  iaattrmonntublefto  «  travelkr 
ift  his  cireumsCBnocM)  obliged  hioifcluBCBnyf  l»  terminate  M9 
expeditioii  at  a  pobt  aomewhal  move  tfaHi  $uiieeadegi«9»  to 
llie  ei^ivwrd  of  Cape  yer4 »  ^d-tUMciifOljr  ki  die  aaiee  paral- 
lely  al  ;lie. distance  ef^boui  IQQO  Britiafa  iniUa  witbiatbe  cim** 
ttneot  of  Africa ;  but  300  miles  short  of  tlie  desired  attttton  of 
Tambuotd%  the  grand,  object  of .  his  peiikkua  joufiiey^  This 
a^venturpua  and  indefatigable  tiavelleV)  after  a  Upse  of  •0?e«' 
ral  yearsr  agaia  uodectook  tbe  Hereukan  taslw  of  exploriiig 
oentRil  Africa^  I(  appears,  however^  that  this  axptdttieil  has 
tinfbnuaaAefy  termiiialed  in  bk  deatb.  Jkauotd'mg  ta  tbiaiion 
formation  tc eeivad  h^  vrn%  destrofed  bjr  -tbe  Moony  after,  jfaarv* 
ing  prooefidad  a  coaj&idecable  tray  on  his  j|nifne^:>  T|ie  cku^ 
cumatauces  of  this  c^mitous  event  seeoi  ootavbevpfeeiaeljf 
aaa^rtainedl  but  tbe  fact  xtaetf  aippeaca  uiifintunaMi3rimCito 
wbnit  of  a^doubt.  Geograpby  viil&el  tJtt >waDt|fba<fcffeplaffe 
tiieJosaof  her  adventi^roQS  misaiooaff*  •  -  •-'■:>  i- .  r  >.r, 
*>.Tbe.pUiKS  of  tbe  African  Society  6ir-iaTfsligatinsiAfae;|rt)jn4 
mgmk  «Dd  taojid  state  o£  the  iutenpr  of  tbia^aot  coatinen^r  uA 
foB  «rentaally  pramoting  the  jclfiliiviiiioaioeiAe  vQaaojeiaDdbafH 
baraaa  tcihesi  are  move  worthy. of  biatoricai  commetnopattoA 
thai^  many <of. the  g^reattbutiiMacbievmia  acbemeai^ffwiitt^' 
dans^wbiob'too  often  lead  anly>  tadMUivt>  ^f'  fflrenqniUilgr  of 
iliaiikin(l^.aBdto.deaolafte4he.gik>bQu  TMi'«daaturQ|)»  undmv 
tidungn  ofita  geographical  jniasianamasi^^iciriolilary  ^xptfdjn 
tiam^intboae  distaatand  nniiaiovrn regions^ lure oootfe, wdnoii^ 
and  difficult  tasbsyand  surer  indications  of  eskterpttiaiogrj^* 
tiimleithan  tbe  exploita  o£  QQnqtieroffrattbei  hftadi^f.vHio- 
rioEiis  etxniea^  Aft  equid  degna^  ofpoaiae  k  dvcfito  tkoae 
ai^ftelurera  fRbom  emiosity  atoneyngitfaoutpitronagc*  hm>ty^ 
csteii  to-  eolaeglB^  thai  beuadariea  of  hpman  knowkds^y  hj  .«):<» 
ploring  the  recesses  of  geographical  obscurity.  Among  these, 
Mr.  B\t)wn^  has  greatly  contributed'to  fmpr6v6  our  know- 
ledge of  tti^..C5fi#tem.parjof  t^e  intcjrior  of  A£i><^^  »pt  only  by 
his  own  observations  in  Dar  Fur,  but  also  by  his  diligent  in- 
fjnivlbi)  iM'the  ii^t^Kgenee  which  *  he  coll««tedfi7irfi  iradefs 
acfedatdhilto'lt)  thtvfefse  fhfe'dcKftrts  fo  &trait'\JiSt{iVifc6lft  \airious 
directions.  On  the  35th  May,  1793,  this  curi(^us  '«\(i^  enter. 
prising  traycllcr  set  out  from  Asslut  in  Egypt  with  ihe  Sou- 
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dar  caravan.*  Striking  imniediately  into  the  desert,  thejr 
left  the  lesser  Oasis  on  the  right,  and  proceeded  to  the  grea- 
ter Oaais,  where  they  passed  through  several  villages.  They 
then  crossed  the  great  southern  desert  by  the  springs  of  Shel, 
Selime,  and  Legbea.  The  water  at  Seliroe  was  the  best  which 
they  found  on  the  route  :  at  Sheb  and  Leghea  it  was  very  in- 
different. On  the  33d  of  June  they  reached  the  confines  of  Dar 
Fur.t  Mr.  Brawne's  view  of  this  country  lay  in  a  nearly  di- 
rect line  from  north  to  south,  of  about  ICX)  miles  in  length.^ 
A  chain  of  mountains  extends  along  the  eastern  side  :  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  a  plain  of  difierent  levels,  interspersed  with 
abrupt  rocks  of  rugged  ifbrm,  and  various  sizes,  consisting 
chiefly  of  grey  granite.  The  soil  is  of  various  qualities;  but 
Its  general  character  is  sterility.  In  the  north  are  large  un- 
cleared tracts  overgrown  with  low  and  thorny  shrubs,  from 
which  gum  is  gathered ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  large  trees, 
so  that  wood  is  not  a  scarce  article.  There  are  no  meadows. 
The  periodical  rains  fall  from  the  middle  of  June,  till  the 
middle  of  September,  and  the  fi^ce  of  the  country  is  then 
intersected  with  numerous  rivulets,  and  invested  with  a  de- 
lightful verdure ;  but  it  soon  reassumes  its  former  dusky 
appearance.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  whole  nor- 
thern part  of  the  kingdom  is  parched  up  by  the  sun.$  In 
the  south,  water  is  more  abundant,  and  the  country  more  fer- 
tile.ll  Mr.  Browne  gives  a  long  enumeration  of  the  plants  and 
animals  of  Dar  Fur.  Maize,  cotton,  and  hemp,  are  among  the 
common  productions  ;  and  the  gardens  afford  great  plenty  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  Wheat  is  ripe  in  about  three  months 
after  sowing.^  The  date  trees  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
fruit  of  ail  Inferior  size  and  quality.  Mr.  Browne  says,  that 
except  the  tamarind,  there  is  no  fruit  in  the  country  that  is 
worth  gathering.  Among  the  quadrupeds,  the  horses  are  few 
in  number,  and  of  an  indifferent  breed.  The  only  good  hor- 
ses in  Dar  Fur  arc  bred  in  Dongola,  and  by  the  Arabs  on  the 

*  The  same  route  at  far  as  Selitne  appears  to  be  frequently  used  by 
the  caravans  to  Abyssinia.  Ponoet  travelled  tbither  by  this  route  in  the 
beginning  of  the  la^t  century. 

t  Browne'a  Traveb,  p.  199, 206.         |  Id.  287.         $  Id.  2  8a  S91. 

{|Id.S06<  fid.  390. 


<rasl  of  tfie  Nilfe.  The  asses  ^te  Che  salVie  a^  iif  Englsmd^ 
but  they  have  a  superior  breed  from  Egypf,  tntteh  vmtA  f&t 
the  saddle.  There  are  shieep  and  goattt:  hon>fd  oMtte'alt* 
BiY6  pfentiful,  being  fed  by  the  tribes  Whkh  iAh&bit  the  tM* 
ftity  of  the  rWers,  and  the  beef  is  good.  The  catnels  are  of 
mixed  breeds,  and  of  all  sizes  and  colours.  The  DarfttriflfHI 
ftave  many  fine  dromedaries ;  but  those  of  Seitftaar  are  (tie 
most  celebrated,  being  of  extraordinary  strength  and  Swift^ 
ness.*  The  wHd  and  ferocious  animals  are  chiefly  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the  wolf,  the  jackall,  and  the  wiW  buf- 
falo. In  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  coumry,  however; 
few  of  them  are  seen  except  the  hyenas,*  wMch,  during  lh6 
night,  enter  the  villages,  and  carry  off  every  thing  ihey  can 
master.  In  some  of  the  nfeigbbouring  couiiirles,  wliere  watet 
is  more  abundant,  the  various  kinds  of  ferocioar  animals  ate 
.numerous,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  travelhsrs.f  E!ephains  tdtt 
9een  in  great  herds,  and  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  among 
the  inhabitants  as  an  article  of  food.  To  these  may  also  be'a<^ 
dbd  the  rhinoceros,  the  camelopardalis,  the  hippopotamus^,  and 
the  crocodile.  The  antelope  and  the  ostrich  are  exceedingly 
common  throughout  the  whole  countiy :  in  the  catalogue  of 
birds,  our  author  remarks  vast  numbers  of  guinea  fowl,  and  « 
white-headed  vulture  of  extraordinary  strength  and  ferocity; 
He  likewise  mentions  several  reptiles  and  insects ;  and  says, 
that,  in  the  rainy  season^  the  musquitoes  are  exceedingly  trou* 
blesome.  In  regard  to  mineralogy,  he  mentions  no  metals  but 
iron.  The  Darfurians  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  ex- 
tratrting  it  from  the  orfe,  negroes  from  the  neighbouring  Pa- 
gan  tribes  being  employed  in  this  process.  Great  quantitiiM 
of  tlie  finest  coppei^tird  brought  by  the  merchants  from  the  ad- 
jacet^t  countries.  The  silveri  lead,  and  tin,  are  brought  from 
Bgypt.  The  cottiitries  od  the  eitst  send  west  abound  with  gold  '4 
but  littlib  tomes  to  Dar  Fuf. 

*  Bfowne*«  Trtfvc!»,  p.  2^3. 2fli§.  • 

t  Mr.  Browne  here  seems  to  speak  of  the  countries  to  the  east  and 
south  of  DafT^ul-;  and  cons^u^ntfy  not  fh)tnobteiVaUon  but  report.  JJci- 
tHer  his  deteription  lior  his  map  eihiWts  4tty  rtv^rs  in  jyvt  Fur  likely  UJ 
harbour  the  hippopotamus  or  the  cfocodile.    Bro^*Re'5' Travels,  p.  298. 

I  Travels,  p.  305.  It  li  evident  that  Mr.  Brt^wne  spifaki^  here  from 
report 
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BOt«h  1^iMd«v  MKi  38')  S'  east  longitude.  Thiff  torn w  ut«t< 
st«d  fai  Ml  est«Mtte  {Aain.  Eacti.  houte  itaBVdtetii  a -wide  io«i 
do^re,  aiM  ehe  mwn)  which  is^two  miles  in  length  bvt'  ftsy 
ttkttnwy  h  iM  of  tree»*of  v«rioQft  kinds.  There  »  mbf  mm 
mos^e^  #hitJhf  like  aU  ike  odi^  baildingsi  is  only  of  "ciafE* 
The  inhabitflnts  are  all  tti^l*cbaiits  wud  foreignem,  cenaiabHi^ 
oFEgyptiami,  n  fow-  natWes  of  Tunis  ^nd  Tripoli,  and  the  vest 
fVotri^Dbn^bla,  ^nnsAf ,  K«»do&tf)  6cci*  These  lasuave  iBden 
fhtlgaU^i^'^dtttttteree,  but  so- daring;  resdess,  4ind  seditiows^ 
that  the  present  SMas  Mae  been  indiaoed}  to  use'somie  efibn» 
te-teni^h  them  from  his  dominions.  In  Ci»bb6  <iuaiiLeet.  i^e 
hiM^tw<e>daf  $  in  theweeky  in  -wbick  aresoid^  f  rbeteioiiBvfi  txtaf 
klhdf  irith^  the  dtfibrent  sorts  of  ^ommodltitts  fvedncdd'  in 
^b^'€&uiiYfyW  bneiighi  from  Egypt;  Thene'iuie  fouoor  fiMd 
Mhoals>in*the  town^  in>  whicbbog^s  eceitbiight  .tareagfl  afed# 
^jH4t6'i  tand  the'  children  of  the-  ^oor  are  gracuitotialf  ioethii&b#- 
ed/  x^^W^opuLatMi  <)<*^  notrmueh^evceed  GOOft.  -  Fjrtmahifr 
ijeeeem'^f'tbecapitatythe  9^60  df  theiikferiortostnsinnyite' 
eMf  cd»fS|:tttred. '    ^  >'^.  ^  ,j    *    -> 

<'Tbe  wilgtonaf  DarFnris  theMahbmedan,ixiaffkedniKkl» 
afB  CbefMrareft^eif  intDkrant  ai^al*  The  gi^ermnem  is  )i  desr 
potic  monarchy.  The  sovereign  has  no  council  to  direct  hiaai 
iitid'  is  tiiider.no'ootitral  but  xhat  of  the  konui.  '  'The  pnesent 
Sakftn^AbA^^jrachinaii,  is  an  bsnrperf  hnnng  dethroned  his 
n^hoMT^  aftett  defeatkig  liim  in  •  battle ;  and  it  appeass  tJtat 
thetaa  U  ae^  nittcih  oohipetitiott  fiorr  the  sovereigA  authority  in 
this  petty  kingdom^  as  in  the  moptpowerfol  and  opulent  en^ 
pk«.  '  Abd^lnndhnuuk  is  Ascribed  by  Mr.  Browne  as  a  per^ 
s6tl>^fthei  Middle  sixe*  about  fifty*>fite  years  of  age>t  sden  and 
adtive^  iMidveyitfa  end  fistttisres  abounsttngin  :fire  and  eatpvee- 
sienC  His  oompleitlon  waA  ^rfectly  Mack,  but  ^his  tamant* 
nknce  very  diffbrent  from  that  of  the  negroes.  •  He  is  hon. 
ottfed  wi«h  the  most  profoeodf^neratiott  1  andwhtereverhe 

*  Mr..  Browne  1^  w|tQ,  irom  his  long  residence  at  Cobb^^  was  perfectly 
acquainted  wiUi  the  place,  says,  <*  There  are  very  few  bouses,  perba^^ 
inhabited  by  natives  of  Fup.*»    Travels,  267. 

t  It  mutt  be  obsenred  that  this  was  in  Cxt  year  ir$i3»  or  1794 
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puse^raUi  the.  apecut<^r»  are>  obliged  to  wppmtMrp^$99tvAf 
^mdtcmmtmmly.knteL  His  aubjccis  bow  ^qwa  tfl^lAo  grQQi)49r 
but  ibb/ccMiiMor^  is  sot  jreqwrcd  from  ^mgoor^* .  He.gqp^ 
Wiiif  v»4ra<ft  rt^siAktarbfiSU/ Ala  public  m^nfiPt  K^  Bfownp, 
am  Um  sealed  on  hi*  tbnonoi  u«def  .fi.l^fi^  q^Pfififlr  ^  vj^r^^M^ 
^Biodft  of  staffs-  o£  Sytma  an4.  fayliw  frftr^x  :  TJ^ ; Aj^elcJk^^.^ 
eon  .wttiofi;  iQiA  JWipoetfttl  p«s%iiise«  'bwM«>g  fiown 
•}hfafls»  add  bebiod'tbem  vraa  a  JioafOl,gu^rdi|»  rwbo  i^afi 
cap*  offaananted  in  fitmt  FUb  aiMvrfl  pi«^<of  .i?pppi^iaftf),a, 
black  oauiob  .ieaiber^-^  •  Tbcdr  otben  dre^a  ieQMMt^4'09fdr.  of  «9< 
oottfte.  sbMrt-of-tho.  aiaMi&atuva  of.  liie  OQUOtrar^.  >]|gfiGj|^  blii^t 
a  8f>ear>kk  bia  band*  end  a  urgei.011  tbai<oppoQitei^C9-D9hip4 
tbi»  tbtfontrratood  Iburteeii  or  fifiecD  amunhnf  ^uniMymsf 
n^ediD  iMkijittaieiitti.of  clotbor  aUk,  but  awkwardly  adjusce^^ 
Tbtf  apaofi in&DBaiHPUi filled  wkb  asora  ibM  1500. pioUuoii%Vt> 
afaid  flipertatora; '  Duna^  ibaiiwbole  cerenonf  an.opourotilll 
acDod  oQitha  laft4i«Qd  of  .tba  vuNiarcb^cryiogoutllitb  aU'lM* 
attronpb. .  <<  See  the  bufikkiei.  tbo  o&pcini^  of  a  >)>iftflttoe»ffH 
b«ll'o£  bolh^the' elephant  of  aafwnar.s&rengtbvtbeiyowwrfiiL 
sultani  Abd-el-rachman-el-Raschid.  May  Godvpaoloiig^  thf 
lifo^  O  niastor  i  May  God  aaaist  thee  andf  render  tbae  viqto- 
rioms.!'*    Suah  ia  the  baobaric  pomp  of  the  petty  mttai^l^ll  ^ 

.  'Tbe  military  fioroe  de^a  not  esceed  SQOa  men)  andry^  tbU 
fiutnbea  is  greatly  mined  out^  -the  populaaioAr  and  i#  spobenr 
of  as  ft'birge  army*  From  this»  and  a  varktf  ofxHker.oon^* 
dancckma  ansing  from  the  atatd  of  agricvkurc^  Mm  q|ll9i|ti$9F  nf 
poaducoi  and  ^B  general  appearance  of  tbo  eouniisrycuir  au- 
ihoi^  who  reaided  three  yeara  in  Dag^  Fiurtdneainot  ostin>a0 
lAie  wbifle  populaik>n  of  tbe  Ungdoiaata/gneaterniimbeP^bhaA 
MO^mo^  aouls.  Tbe  peepi*  boin|^  ef  4iffcureot  tribea»ihaYf  4|C^ 
fdrantianguagaa  :  aevieral  of  wl^ck  arodiaJootaiof  tb^  Al?'- 
hie*  Thelf  dreaa  ia  a  ootton  tkirt,  blue  or  white ;.  a(ul  -^bey 
wear  on  tke.head  a  amall  Mtton  capi  thp  wbiti^  turbeo»'i^f;b 
in  the  Turkish  dominiona  is  permitted  to  all,  being  in  Dar  Fur 
res'tricfed'  \o  those  who  have  performed  the  pl!g;rimage  to 
^fecca.'  The  women  w^ar  a  slight  cotten  cloth  round  the 
waist,  analen^er.th^vo.  over  ^e  shpHldera.    Tl^ose  of  su- 

^  Browne's  TrsTels.  p.  S36. 
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pqrior  ran)^  u^p  41  v^ry  omamenul  head-dress,  isom  99^c^  sid« 
of  which  a  silver  chaio  haogs  down  on  die  shoiild^r«}|imd  U«w- 
Iqg^  are  adproed,  or  rather  encumbered,  witb  large  risi^Qli 
sf^i  ver  or  bn^M  «Qmeuroe»  of  tlie  ^eigbt  ^  four  or  fi.ve.|K>iiiida»t« 
Tite  original  inbaUtaAta  of  Dor  Fur  are  a  caUeciiMi  of  variou* 
uibea.  Their  complexion  is  Ibr  Che  mo&i  part  perfeetl^  hlaok^ 
and  their:  hair  abort  and  woolly  ;  bat  their  &ai»r«a  are  <9cm^ 
dUEomnt  Sr^a%  those  of  tba  aegcoes  of  GuiMa-t  The  Acabay 
wUq  ace  numereus)  retaintbeir  nattvo  disdnctieos^cf  imture^ 
c^capiaxioAi^And  language.  The  dbpilailjoa  of  the  Furiant 
i^^ara  iabe.more  cbeerful  than  jthat  fitf  the  fig^fdaua.  Tkey 
iu:ft  fond  of  dancing ;  an<L  in  spite  of  the  law  of  Mahomed,  for 
which  they  pretend  so  much  seal)  tbey  are  not  tosa  aetacfaod 
to  ditnking.  A  fermented  liquor  called'  buiay  proonras  them 
th«  eojoymcnt  of  intoxicationf  in  which  tbey  indulge  with  the 
xVAiit  riotous  excess.  In  18f95,  the  sultas  prohibited  the  uaa 
offtbia  liquor  under  the  penalty  of  death  ;  buteven^tbe  cdaoie 
of  da»p»^iam  have  not  been  nble  to  ektinguiah  iheir  stsottgi 
pffU|»aiiaiiy  «o  inebeiatiooy  which  is  still  iodui^ed,  though  wids 
lei^ipuhUoity»  polygamy  is  extensively  practised;  and  the 
liiMtigMs  intercouraoof  the  aeses  is  kdulgBd  with  little  ee» 
siwnt  MfiregftUd  to  decei^oy.  Thieriogt  lyingt  and  cfaeating 
in  uade»  are  vices  almost  universal.!  lo  a  word,  the  moral 
picture  of  the  people  is  asore  diaagceeable  even  than  the  phy'^ 
sMsal  cirouixistances  of  the  countf|r.  This  descnptiim  of  Dar 
Ftti^  Jfxy  an  intelligent  traveller)  after  a  residence  of  three 
yeaiis  in  that  kingdomi  oaight  m  all  probAhility  jiet  ivitM  liule 
vaiiatianrapptied  i»  moat  of  tb/s  petty  Mahomed«o  atalea  in 
tbe  northern  part  «<•  the  interior  of  Africa,  suck  aa  Fevmiy 
tributaiy  to  the  dei^of  Tiipfdii  fio^euf  Cashoay  Seenvir  Oar  i 
Kulla,  and  several  others,  known  from  the  repoeta  of  th&jlra*'- 
ders,  who  conxe  with  the  caravans  to  the  various  commercial 
stations.  ^ 

•  Browne'g  Trav.  p.  350.  337.  f  l^^>d-  P-  34a 

I  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  although  Dar  Fur  is  a  great  mart  of 
inland  trade,  especially  for  slaves,  there  is  no  current  money.  Every  tbin^ 
is  transacted  by  barter.  Kven  the  gold  and  silver  coins  brought  by  the 
caravans  from  £g>'pt,  arc  used  for  omsments  of  female  dsess.  Brovneli 
Trav.  p.  332. 


After  reTiewing  the  laborious  and  perilous  aitteikiptfl  of  those 
ttdv«iit»Pou«travellers9  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  examine  how  far 
they  luMre  ancceeded  in  illustrating  the  geography  of  Africa. 
Mr.  RsLvky  iiiem  personal  view;  has  brought  4o  itght  several 
Hogro  and  Moorhih  kingdomain  the  weMem  part  ef  the  ime^ 
iiec»  and  decided  a  curious  gesgraphical  quesdon»  by  asoer* 
t«iniiig.the  ontvae  of  the  Niger  tern  weattoieasu  From  in» 
foranaiion  extremely  probable,  he  has  aleo  nearly  determined 
the.  eitvatoa  of  the  great  central  oitiet  of  Tombactoo  and 
Housaa,  and  developed  several  .important  ptrtioiiiaNPa  reknive 
to  th^r  politics  and  commerce.  Mr;  Beowne  has  not  onty 
given  a  minute  description  of  Dar  Fur  from  his  own  obaerva* 
tiwiSy  faiMt  baa  also  collected  from  the  Jelaba^or  traveNing  mer* 
chants,  mooh  important  intelttge&ce  cooceming  many  oouo* 
tnea  to«he  loutli  and  the  west  of  that  kingdom,  their  situi^ 
tisn,  distanoes,  &c.  according  to  the  method  of  computatien 
used  by  the' canivnhs,  as  well  as  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
9aibr*el-Abiadror  real  Nile.*  Mr.Paik's  tmvels  on  the  wes- 
tern side  teirmioa^  at  T  30,  and  those  of  Mr.  Browne,  on 
the'  eastern  part,  at  28*  8  longitude  east  fcom  Oreenwieb.  ^fte 
intelligence  obtained  by  the  former  extended  to  4%  that  eol« 
l^^iyh|ht(|«  latter,  reached  to  about  17*  east  longtuide.  So 
far  the  rays  oTwiodcrn  intelligence  throw  a  faint  light  upon 
central  Africa.  ^Between  these  meridians  it  fennd  a  deftden. 
cy  c»f  13*,  or  876  English  miles,  concerning  which  aM  is  vtgue 
and  con)ecture.t  But  between  the  limita  of  their  actual  ob- 
setiTBtions,  is  an  interval  of  twice  that  extant,  or  of  1 753  mtlee, 
a  epace  compriaing  the  cities  of  Tombucteo  and  Honasa,  the 
tepminalion  of  the  Niger,  and,  in  fine,  the  moat  interesting 
pert  of  central  Africa,  the  knowledge  nf  whioh  still  vemainea 
deeidesiaam  in  geog^phy. 

*  See  the  itineraries  containing  distances,  bearings,  and  other  remarks. 
Browne's  Tra?.  Append.  No.  6. 

f  The  distances  are  calculated  on  the  pandlel  fourteen  degrees,  nearly 
the  latitude  of  Sago  and  Cobb^. 
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AFRICAN  Islands.  '     '^  " 

Iir  deacfihhig  Iko  Africaa  iilaiidBt  it  nny  pefftuipi:«ptite9r 
the  clearest  ^lamMigeHent  to,  be^  with  those  thst-4utei«liaf 
iMWMtto'Ckwopeysnd  teprvmed'to  those  thet  are  tfae;fladail 
ttmont'tiram  4iar  ^tt^rier  «of  the^giobe,  advtnonig  round^tte 
condneitt fitnn  the  wesMvn  to  thb^eastem  eoasi.     •  i '/ 

'  Medem,'  brionging  to  Pertngel,  is  about  Mf  milesi  itiitengtb^ 
andtvrea^Hiil^rtditii'  'Fwiebal^  tbe  ppii)ei|MU,  aoiA  mdecchtto 
etity  QMUhio&nole  inr.tliewtaM4,f8.4Uuated  lit  [$nt3ud»*9^* Mil 
northf  aad/in^  I  f  *  61^  wcfst4cai^itiide«  l^his-  isiaadie:  rqinarkKr 
able  for  tcb^excalieiit 'wi«ey  whfeh  oaastitiaiies  theichM artioltf 
of  Tits  commevoei  Tbe  anaiud*  pvbiliioe.  eff  tMs*  z^tamoAtfiff 
conipmeilat  IZfiOO^ptpts,^^  which  abepre-lQiQOQ.^qpeS'Sile 
aonuallf  'exported  ta  £oglamlu  l^he  intedier  coasiatB  of .hi|yb' 
eeeuntaina^'ivisible  at  (he  tfttCaoGe^of  slxt]p  iiuka;i.8ndat  Jbul 
time  of  ice  distooverf  byttbe  PiAtugucae^tbe  ^hoie  ishind'KBft 
An»  Qontihaed'Ibrasti  Fuiu^ali  iifeil^ted  in  afeitile y^lloynm 
HdBiSoulb  fMtmi  the  ielaiid^'ib  «  handsome  •city, '  the  seatof 
th^  gomffno9''aiid>4he.bl8hopf  4nd'  oontaiha  about.  i^iOOO  oi^ 
i3^qoet>iiifa8ibtfltti«i>  ^Thb'  ptdptklMtoo  of  thewtfolc^ialadd  ie 
MtiaMtett  ar]64>^0i  ^Tfae  pfihtSpal  iMt^atiU  are  fioglisif 
and  Iviah^CMihdlibs.'  Pbfto  6^to,*te  (he  manh-bast  of  MaJ 
^iAM,>ic^«'«mM'bbtr^rtU^iiAaiid.  '  -   -  -  ■  ^ 

'1-Tfae  CJ^Aiy^o^PoKutiaie  klandsii  b«k>nglngtofipido, kam- 
ail4tMet«6dn^gt«iffp6.  ieveaof  these  are  Inhabitedy'of  wfaidh* 
TenerifiPe  is  the  most  remarkable,  on  account 't)f  its  eeiebmed 
p^ki  ^TtbecmimAiitiof  4hismohntai)t'i9  iriaGces9ible^h3r  reason 
ei<ther«iaiMv.etteep«  it4fai  t|ie>middie.G€- Juty  to^thoend*^ 
Angbst^  M4thb'o»M  is  alwhy«'«tti«fae,>6o  ii0i|e  tause^t^^ 
bttidtt  tpaspell^hd  tbi^naila  th  twm  blaok.  Th«  peik veadm*« 
blfis  a/dkHM  siandi]]gj0]>»i»mallj}^«pa)  and  can  onlybeas^eildet^ 
bf.ju>fli(^g:path  4kithe>8dath  side.  Ih  the  Middle' tf  shi»* 
summit  is  a  conical  bason  called  the  ca^ron)  of  about.  JQO 
yards  In  '.diameter^  apd  50  in  perpendicular  ^epth.  4ll  U  boT^ 
dered  w.ith.calcic^d  j:qc1iS|,4u^i^  of  wl^ph  m«.^e49  W  otbf^m 

''''..'/      J.  am 

•  For  Uie  descripiloa ,of  l^fadeirv  see  V9jrius;e.de.V^^d*n^ y^i^iP- 


wlute.    Around  are  many-little  mouths  from  one  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  whicb^  p^fhsde  %t  interr^s  |t  thick  and  foeti4, 
smoke.     The  largest  hole,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  is 
wiakioiih«}<}raler,  .awl  emiUffi.ejfitPemAijr  hDt-mok0»acc»fD- 
patiiod  with  a  iMAse:  rescoMiiiig  the  teUpwmgs  iif /A.btdL 
AtaBt  tlie  midvi^  iu'deaoendios  t)ie  cratcvvJ^auC^vfl^  'Vhiofe 
mutOB  to  ponetrale  to  »  cofisiderafele.  defih,  and  iio>  be^iaMil 
with  ice,  oovered  withadepth^of  abow/'tifo  Jiaetiofiex(bnsmfii|tv 
fdldaiid  put«  .water.     Jo  wiolert.ithe.sy^mimtiQfithcifUukb 
QswersA  villi*  tbiffkisnow^of  adacESling  4>Bic^iiBeflBi  Taeomt 
blitig  poikbcd  silver.    These  kieosda  have  br  esceHanb  aoil^ 
with  a  pteasaaumd  salubrious  oUnuNtSr*-   The^^  tirQdus«<  vyheat^ 
bttrlcy,  and  oats.    The  cokbmted.  Caaary  wine  ia^chiefif  th» 
projdtiotiof  Teoejriflfe  and  Pal«aa,  which  also  afford  ^oosidorsi- 
bfas  qtMpMjities  of.  sugar*    GMsetta  is  noted  for  the  ptndoqe  of 
silkf  aiidtibescee  wibioh. yields  the. gum  called  dra^on'sihlDod^ 
iMtnittla,  wild'  siives>' cypresses^,  and  pine%  ate.comaionu  hut 
tbo-^kd  tsiie^.the  ue<>  io^FerrO)  ivhich.was  said  to  tuptily>th0 
mitand  whh.vraiev  l^  tbe  ddre|>pang>9f  Its  leaves»msy  he.  JWikc4 
amimg  th(efie,&iUes»  op  at  legist  tbqie  emggerasiomsvilhjwhifdi 
geo^grapberB^  historians)  and  traHeUert,  hsve.4ifteo..aaiupeda 
wioiadering.  worlds    The.soQlogjr,  of  tihe  Canai^y  ialsnde.  pre* 
senit  mostof^he  damesticminw^ssern  in  £urppo^  FalBMi:M 
tbet-astendof.  CaiMiry,  is  the  oMof  tiuyfni  of  the  iirhqle«.init  tbo 
governor  usually  resides  in  J^t^viBtf  ti^ei  moRt  iH^^sidcmbil^ 
iataod  of.  the  whole  gnoupe-    Th^  iMhabiMts  ^f ,  \hp  s^ren 
iiteids  are  eoiaputrdat  14Q|000j.of  whoin  i4N9Uti64)PQQ.ai«. 
ifattgiied  to  Tenerifie.  ...  ....     ^>. 

j:  TJieCsp«:de  Verde  islands  betoi^g  to,PpftiUgid9)arQ.!iiy» 
poaite  to  that  African  pfMSQ^torf)  fiMS  whish^theai  baveijdse 
xsyedibfiir  oame.  Thfqr  a?p  t^  inotwlMt  of  :wliif4i  ^ Jagf^ 
in.ilaiiM4n  U*  S4'  north,. and  JoQgiinde.2a*.524  fuai^  in/ita 
eban^  «ontidnfD9  lUhtFat  the.pninoipaL  town  and  9mt>ai^i^ 
\»Ahas^t.   Tb»  m  of:  these  isUndsis  hotnnd  ufheabhM^thd 

•  'For  an  accui^ate  description  of  the  peak  ot'Tenenire^see  Voyage  de 
Verdun,  torn.'!.  The  latitude  of  the  peak  is  twenty-eight  clegrees  sci 
^KAftteen  minfiat^)  oofth ;  longitude,  sixteen  degrees  tv^emy-ttre^'inlnateB 
west.    W.  Han.  Moore's  Tables. 

't*Hamif.  Moore's  Tables  of  Ittit^e' and  longftu4te. 


wM  ia  g<MiMyi  Muf  and  htfTM,  aad  tiwif  pradiiotst  and  com* 
ttiette  af  littte  ini|K»rt»ce.  Advancing  iowanis<the  Ami  *> 
«Mit'withiAw*Port«^ttoaeialaiidof  St.  Thomaa, in  Q*  4t^  nofiW^ 
and  loMgkiHle  8*  90^^  east.*  Tbesotl  of  this  island  i*  tttflnaak- 
Mf  feititof  tat  ttie  aimatei  is  hot,  and  the  atr^iiQgff  aiid<«B« 
tiddieFf  .tmtealthM.  THa  prodoNie  df  augar  ia>ttrtfdiHtoaa» 
attd  ilie  ialahd  a4ovnda  in  domeatio  aiiiaMils»-  #arv«fia%.4h» 
paiaoifiatttonmt  and  a  bkOibp'a  aee,  is  on  tte  eaataii*-  Mm  of 
tiMi  wtandi  Tli«  iai*  of  Aaoen«on)  at  avaatdtaCanceib^mthia 
c4attfiaiiti  10  onlf  n  bamiv  rock,  hut  it  hea  an  «tee1iant  iat^ 
hm»,  apdis-frequoBtly  tasttad  by  tha  hotetward^teandi  sfai^a 
iroaa  Indk. .  S«.  Heleoa,  in  latkude  ^a*  ^'-  aonthy  and:  km^ 
tude  5*  41'  vraat,  i»a  amaUthotdeliglitfuland  hcalHifai  itflaildi 
ndiabitad  hfr  abavt  300  En^ah-  families,  who  Kve  ker^  aeqnaft- 
tared  front  the  worlds  and  are  ocdupied  aelsly  intli  tlidir  aaa- 
tle»  their  hoga^  and  their  peuUry)  without  any  comnauiikatitta 
wkh  the'ivst  of  mankind)  except  on  the  arnbral  of  thp  Eaat* 
India  shipping,  when'ovetf  honse  becomes  a  tavern^  ThalEe 
ia  onlf  one  harbour  and  landing»place  :  in  ^Terjr;  oliier  fml 
the  iaie  is  ioacoeasihle.  There  is  also  a  fort)  where  the  g^ 
^effior  residea  iMi^  a  small  garrisen.  far  to  the  asath  is  |he 
iale  of  Skesetedmy,  so  named  by  Captain  Coek^jwith  eaany 
dthers-telhe  east  and  the  west  towarda  the  Antaectic  cirate. 
Thoae  f  eg^a  of  perpetual  frosts,  fogs^  and  stomia^  in  vhich 
ail  i^e^utien  is  bound  up  in  unimprovable  aterftiitf,  must  be 
Ibr  e?er  lost  lo  ariankind.t  Leartng  those  acdnes  of:  eteitial 
deaelation,  and  prDcee<Mng  to  the  north,  the  large  and  ferule 
lala  of  MadagSMcar  presents  an  object  of  greater  importance. 
The  eKCeneive  and  fertile  island  of  Madagaacar  ia  situated 
bMNv^en  4r  mkd^^  north'  ladtade,  and  betiireeo  44^  and  M^ 
eaMf  hmglMHfe.t  ^t«  length*  ia  abbut  000  fivUisfa  mfiler^  bf 
itbtM  9t5  Of  medhd  bttnA\^  The  liMDe  of  the  countiy  is  bnan. 
tlM>  the'teene^jr  \i  strikingly  grand  and  piatureaqde^  beiiig 
dh^rslfied  i^ltfr  mountains  and  Taifeys,  pretipiaifa^^  unafaciSi 
and  immense  forests.  A  chain  of  aoiountaina  approaohiag  much 

'  ^  llatHlt.  MootieS  Talllef  ofratitude  and  tongihidte*. 

t  For  a  particular  description  of  these  remote  southern  x^glsns,  see 
Cook^B  last  voyage.  • 

i  Arrowsmith'SMapof  Afinca. 
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nearer  to  tbe  eastern  than  the  weatem  coasty  nms  the  whole 
leng^  cf  the  island.  Tbe  two  highest  summits  are  those  <»i* 
^^ir*gora  in  the  north,  and  Botistmeni  in  the  sooth.  From 
tins  interior  ridge  issue  numerous  rivers  and  rtvulets^  mn- 
niDg  to  the  east  and  the  west.*  The  soil  and  the  cUmate  m'o 
exodleatt  and  the  productions  abundant  and  varioiAs.  The 
islsnd  abounds  in  flax,  sugar  canes,  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  AOr 
hattco»  iadigo^  and  in  fine  almost  all  the  pcoduciiens  of  the  uro^ 
yscal  countries.  The  zoology  is  equally  abundant  and  varioua* 
Homed  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  sheep,  are.  extremely  plentiful; 
bft  them'  are  no  horses,  nor  any  lions,  tigers,  or  ^lephacu*. 
Madagascar  yields  many  of  the  most  valuable  minerals,  amoo^ 
vhieh  ave  several  beds  of  pure  rock  chrystal  near  the  bay  of 
ABtongil,  and  In  the  mountains  In  the  northern  part*  T.ho 
French  settlement  q[  Fort  Dauphin  is  in  tbe  south-eastern  ejfii 
Irumky  of  the  isle.  The  villages  of  the  natives  ai'c  generally 
built  upon  eminences,  and  surrounded  by  double  rows  of  paW 
Maades,  within  vhich  isa  parapet  of  earth  four  feet  in  height^ 
and  sometimes  there  is  also  a  ditch  of  about  ten  feet  in  brxsadth, 
and  five  or  six  in  depth.  This  practice  of  wuversally  Som£y^ 
log  tlie  TiMages,  is  strongly  indicative  of  a  stale  of  intestine 
discord  and  insecurity.  The  natives  are  somewhat  above  the 
middle  stature,  and  their  different  complexions  indicate  their 
different  origin.  Some  are  entirely  black,  others  Jtawneyt  hui 
the  olive  is  the  i|iost  general  complexion.  Acowrdiog.touthe 
accoont  of  a  late  writer,  there  exists  in  this  island  a  aingulaif 
race  of  men,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  who  live  in  a  rocky,  and  inaccea* 
saUe  district,  and  seem  tabe  a  distinct  and  original  8pecies.t' 
The  whole  country  is  divided  attioag  a  great  nuosber  oC  petty 
chiefs,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  red  caps,  such  afli.ans 
worn* by  the  lower  sort  of  Moors.  Their  autimity  is  «nl)i 
smatt)  but  they  are  geoerally  regarded  as  the  pfopri^t^rsmf 
the  landf  and  receive  a  trifling  quit  rent.  The  MiMiagaaf»: 
Ykms  are  industrious,  bold,  and  ingenious.  Letters  ar^  not^un- 
known  among  thea».    They  have  some  books  in  the  native 

*  •  This  account  of  Madagascar  is  extracted  from  Rochaa's  Yoysg<*  if 
tbst  iaUnd« 
t  Rochan  Voyage  de  Madagascar,  p.  162,  &c. 
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liBguiges ;  b«t  tbvirOttibiiuNes,  or  iMtMdniMis  uwHk  Aitt. 
We  eiNUwsterft.    The  msgiciaiit  are  niraieraiM,  iukI  ^^tmifl 

dveaded  by  tiie  igtiM^ant  pe<yple.  •  *  '- 

The  origioai  '|i0|iidaliQin  of  Madagascar  ia  utidovbtddlf  A^ 
Tioaii;  dad  the  native  blaofes  areoonskleredatt  the lehMtetidafM^ 
Of  die  aiibi(6M%.  But  it  ia  «qiiUI)r-ei4dem  that  Ibe  Atbbittii^ 
hafe^iat  an  ear)^  period,  ttni^  settlements  on  the  coiAt^antf 
that  their  descendants  conatimte  the  fuling  pait  df  the-ivei^ 
pie.  T\n9ttipp6nik  fhdn%  the  pireValenoe  Of  <a  «ot*Mipt  diaifect 
oC  the  Ai^bian  l^uage,  the  use  of  the  Ansl^o  ch^Mttier^  atH^ 
^  aovne  fakit  traces  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Th«  hi^t<Aiiic^ 
tureof  fihidoo  traditions^  and  the  divtdon  of  the^eot»lO  in^ 
oaaU)  mii^ht  ahio  ind<Ke  a  belief  that  <colavdes4imh  lMAb*h«# 
ftirmerly  settled  on  the  island.  Ttfe  early  wiigmtioaia,  cfeV^I^^ 
tkients,  aifd  intermixtm*ea  of  iiie*h«imaB  raca,  tonttlt^tte  a  an^ 
tioers)  bm  extremely  perpleiced  ambjeettof^Mseory.  The.wMlv 
island  of  Madagascar  is  ^9aid  to  iiaTe  lieen  ootMiaetedhetwosn* 
throe  Stidlbur  centuries*  ago  by  the'Avabs.  From  the  present 
state  of  the  eoomry,  however,  it  does  notseOm  that'tiieir  «on-f 
qeost  has.'bfeen  complete.  The  French  huve  repeatedly  ttMB' 
setdeiitldMS  vn  iht  islatM,  which  they  afterwtfrds  abhndmoflf 
Beoyowsky,  ar-PAIUrti  vdventmrer,  lately  made  a  teid  and  ismc 
gtdv  attempt  to  unite  the  natives,'and  erect  in  MadagasciO' 
an  nide{piindsnt  Tnonai^hy;  Bat  belag  attacked  by  a  detaohv 
iBOntfipaiiithe  isle  of  Bourbon,  he  was  defeated  and  dait)  lis 
tte  ti^onth  cff  May,  1 786.  His  design  was  grand^  and  pron^^ 
edimportaotsoonseqiiences.  The  philanthropist,  and  ^e  lever* 
of  enterprniiiggenius^wW  regret  the  failure  of  aphin,whi^» 
tended tO'OtviliQBe  So  important  a  region,  and  to  taise  itatar^' 
bttnnip  driliestto  a  rank^in  the  stale  of  nations. 
-/To  thiOinnb  t)f  Madagascar  ane  the  well-known  Mea^oft 
Maaviferand'Bonrlioii,  belonging  to  the  Frettchv  amf^tbd' 
oentre^Af  thbir  Oridntal  commerce  and  powei*.  Maii^ldui» 
known  alao'by  the  name  oC  Isle  de  France,  ia  aituated  In  SC^ 
south  lailtude,  and  sa^^east  longitude,*  about  400  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Madagascar.  It  is  about  140  milea  In  oircait^'aiid. 
its  form  apppoacfaea  to  that  of  a  crescent.    Tks  iatenoryi^i 

*  ArrowsButh'sMapof  Africs. 
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l«^«irf  i^nttlii^veTerfthe  aoil  is  ferule^  producing  aiuuiaUsp 
two  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  com;  and  ilM»xUmAte  is  ploa*» 
aailt  aoAhtaitlifitli  Thia  lalaAd  has  an  oxfaalltfiAbaTbairtia 
^Mfib  a»4««fc  of  aUpaof  var  majr  rid^wjtk  tbft^  ^t eattst  aa&ty. 
MuimilVi  was  fiiist  |iQsae9s#d..bK  lh«  Qnti^hb  wte«bf4»doaed  it 
i»>  l7Ui  aad.  17344  ftba  Fr«9cii»  wder  M^  de  BouvdomqiH 
esM^iillied  tlwr  cvabMiy. 

•  ^The  iftktoC.Bourb4Hi9  lalaly  nanied  L'iste  do  Reunkm,  is  sito^ 
mri  m  9i'>4;9l'Mttlh-laU«idv>»  mi  M""  35'  eaatloiigiMd«,  about 
am  miJbM  l«  the  ^aafc  of  Matteyifitty*  Tiuia  iakmd  is  sdMMi* 
UOniilfia.4n^oir««iU»and  bti<»g  of  nearly  a  cironlait  fqnns  in* 
wmw^bat  te««er  thaa  that  of  Mam^itkia^  The  ocaoral  part, 
xilM  ¥1  Ugh  inowitaiitt  $  and  at  lh«  MMKbera  extramitiry  about 
a  Jaafiio  6mn  the  tQas  is  a  rattarkahit  yoloanof  of  difih^ult 
a0ocfta)tlie  ernplMBS  of  which  aroo«tiiiiia).  The  ialeof  Bottiv 
bei>- pradilcoB*  aiifar  osfies;  and- as  I7$6t  M*  do  P<iivre»  tJhe 
gwasaory  latffodQced  the^htead-friul  tree^  as  also  il)e  nutsaeK 
aoA  cionamoAi  Both  Mauritius  and  Bourbon^  eepeoiaUjr  A» 
IilfUffi  aro  aobjoot  to  frequent  and  trenuendoua  .hurrieanaa, 
IM^eaa  idanda»  however,  aro  extrtnvely  well  waterod  bg^nu^ 
saarauA  rkulels  dosoending  from  the  centini  mouBUiiaa)  and; 
bo^  of  tihcAO  abound  in  cattle.  This^  witifr  other  adaantanos^ 
renders  them  excellent  pAsces  of  rendoarotis  for  s^ppbg;; 
Mid  ialimoof  war  tho  English  Eaiulndia  trade  is  often  greatly 
aoaoyed by  their  priraleers  and  fri^tee.  TheIis!a«dof  Boor^ 
faon  being  surrounded  witl^  aunlten  tockst  presents  a  difficuit> 
dliottof  Mtack  ;  but  all  its  roads  and  hsrbonraaee  foore  or 
IcM  leapoeed  to  tha  hurricanes.  Mautitiu^  fraon  its  eigcoBaot 
port  for  the  receptioD  of  a  ftectf  is.theresfaie  tiMoentrali^oinlj 
from  oihiobehd  Fronch  make  ttieir  >eibni&e'  apotaitieao.  .  As 
the  *RmI> sea-has  no  harbour  sn*  wikb  «  Aeet  «to  .'iio.  GaROtffoeti^ 
e4raiid;od>lhe  coociiries  adjacent ^to  itsrahoMo  afibrdtaicntimH.< 
b^^tifbb  Chad  purpose^  vfithe  Fifeecfo  hsdveinidned  sricpossea^* 
mn:o€Eg7pe^  thiaialand  laonid'h^ve  betn  of  iocaloulsbleim- 
plMiMce^iir.  tho  aystem  of  ofienul  war£sro  and  eoininerce. 
Ma«ri^na.iffoiiU  have: been  the  grand  point  fnuBuwhkcb  tho 

*  Arrowsro^h's  ^ap-^-Moore's  Tables. 
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navy  of  France  must  have  co-operated  with  her  niilitafffctfce 
in  Egypt. 

The  Comorro  islands,  utuated  in  about  18^  south  latitude) 
nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Mada- 
gascar,* and  in  about  44^  east  longitude,  between  that  large 
island  and  the  coast  of  Mosambique,  are  pleasant,  picturesque, 
and  extremely  fertile  in  rice,  sugar,  cocoa,  oranger,  lemons^ 
Sec.  The  inhabitants  afs  Al-l^i^liftf  tributary  to  the  Portu- 
guese. 

The  isles  Pemba,  Zenadba,  and  Monsia,  lie  opposite  to  the 
coast  of  Zanguebar.  Pemba  is  in  4<»,  32'  south  latitude,  awl 
40^,  45',  east  longitude  ;t  and  said  to  be  near  100  miles  in 
circumference.  These  islands  are  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Ara. 
bians,  and  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  who  are  tributary  to 
the,  Portuguese.  The  island  of  Socotra  is,  by  some  geogra- 
phers, assigned  to  Africa,  but  by  others  to  Asia.  As  Cape 
Guardafuy,  on  the  former  continent,  is  the  nearest  land,  geo« 
graphical  propriety  must  connect  it  with  Africa,  while  moral 
circumstances  point  it  out  as  an  Arabian  island.  It  lies  in 
about  1 1^  50'  north  latitude  ;  and  appears  to  be  about  eighty 
miles  in  length,  by  about  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  chiefly  famed 
fi>r  its  aloes,  which  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world.  This 
island  seems  to.  have  been  originally  peopled  from  Arabia,  and 
its  present  population  is  entirely  Arabian. 

The  isle  of  Babelmandel,  in  the  strait  of  that  name,  might, 
with  equal  propriety  be  assigned  to  Africa  or  Arabia,  from, 
each  of  which  it  is  only  about  four  miles  distant.  This  island, 
situated  in  12^  50^,  north  latitude,  and  43^,  50^  east  longitude^ 
is  only  a  sandy  barren  spot  of  earth,  scarcely  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. But  as  it  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Sea,  it  has  frequently  been  an  object  of  contest  between  the 
AraibiMia -aTid  the  Aby«8it)i«n^  ^  mid  svch  it  wetld*  be^otoiong 
the  Etrrop^ans,  if  Egypt  should  eref  become  an  app«nd«geto 
toy  ptrwerfUl  European  state. f 

•  Ar^ow^iDith'a  M*p.  f   Hamiltpn  >fo9re'«  Tf^ble*. 

^  In  our  QOimc  round  the  eztensive  coattneot  of  ^fiicm  innivnerAbl^ 
«m«ll  Ulaods  are  omitted  as  too  unimportant  for  a  vork  oi  this  jpeneiaL 
nature^ 


AMERICA. 


X  HE  southern  limit  of  this  extensive  continent  is  ctearly  de- 
fined by  the  strait  of  Magellan,  which  separates  it  from  the 
island  It^erra  del  fuego :  but  its  extent  towards  the  north  is 
not  ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  As  no  traveller  or 
navi^atqr  has  ever  proceeded  to  its  northern  extremity,  its-ex- 
tent can  be  computed  only  so  far  as  it  has  been  imperfectlf 
explored. .  In  this  view  it  suffices  to  estimate  its  length  from 
72^  north  latitude,  to  54^  south  latitude,  comprising  an  ex* 
tent  of  126**,  equal  to  7,560  geographical,  or  nearly  8,800  Bri- 
tish miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of  North  America,  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Greenland,  to  the  western  promontory  of  Alas- 
ka, may  be  computed  at  about  3,900,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
in  South  America,  from  Cape  ^t.  Roque  in  the  east,  to  (iape 
Blanco  in  the  west,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  2,3 oO  geo- 
graphical miles.  ^ 

'  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  continent,  emphaticalfy 
styled  the  new  world,  require  some  deviation  from  the  plan 
hitherto  followed.  Previous  to  any  geographical  description, 
it' seems  necessary  to  exhibit  a  short  historical  view  of  the 
'events  which  extended  the  boundaries  of  European  knowledge. 

.•>[Ameffte«<eatcndi  fron  C«(ie  H«iq»  latitwle  56  degrees>i««i(btt  io 
lAiiUKl«  aa.49irn^s  north,  piUMvis  tlirougb  136  dfligieea  qf  UliM¥l%  Ki 
-whole  length  is  9442  miles.  The  greatest  l^readtb  »(  Nprt^  ,^j»fiv\cm, 
from  the  westernmost  point  of  the  promontory  of  Analaska,  to  tlie  eas- 
ternmost pdirtt  of  tAbmdor,  is  4570  miles.  The  grefttest  breftdih  of 
Sotttli  Amerieft,  from  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  west,  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  on 
tile  enf,  is  '3330  mHet.  The  aversge  breiidth  of  tliiir  western  conti- 
nent is  about  1500  miles.  And,  exclusive  of  its  islands,  it  contains  more 
than  14^000*000 square  miles.— American  EoiTORi] 


Had  (rpulcot  rvgiont  to  tbf  cy^of  «ckiw»  wd  qofoUKPOce.     ^ 
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FdRitto  di9c«frciQrx>f')ihfttiMr.«0iitiiiMt,lhe.VQfld  (M«iid» 
iodebt^d'  M»  4h*  •muifpiim^  gfmi^.aAd  8«ieAUfi«  wrpm  af 

iB»H|i  te(Miv»  ky  lb«Mnie  9(.ColiiiiiiHi«f »  wtiire  <tf  Geooar  wte^ 

coqkd  be^  fttinMedin  (liftt«9e,c«iioeived  tke  •d?«iitui>Qu»' d<^ 
Hgn  ^C  sMJtog  to  ImUa  by  tbe  we«t»  Tbis  pn»t«a  wfta  bwir 
pk-on  the  err!9oeou»  structure  of  tte  trnpt  oC  ihat^a^Cf  wbid^ 
rfipresem^  the  gricntal  countries  of  A«fo  a4  exteiadiiig  vsptift 
fiird^er  to  the.  east  tbaa  their  actttel  podtioo  baa  been;  fouiui,< 
Tbe  whole  tirade  to  the  east  baA  till  theOfbeea  in  the  bandK 
of  cha  Vepetjma  and  tKs  Genoeaey  who,lrgm  ks^ucretive^jnor* 
nopoly)  bid  acquired  a  degree  of  wealiii  and  power  tbal  astur 
nisbedaU  Europe.  Venice^  boweveri  having  ebteiaed  the  profv 
ponderaoeyiy  the  naval  fon:e  of  Geooairas greac^y  weakenedy 
and  Jmp  ^owm»1See  .•considimMf  curtailed  by  h^r  poverfiii 
rival  Coluinbus  aubmided  tO:  the  Genoeae  goretnivient  ih^ 
adv^nturo«»  pry^eet  which  be  had  formed  pf  opening  to  his* 
country  a^nelv  route.  >tei  latUa^  the  goeat  souifce  of  opulenoev 
Xh0  Gei»9%Wf  hewevery  tnsaied.the  propofial  aa  absurdi  and 
tke  idea*a«  t^biqfi^ioaK  Ce)»nibus»  thus  difl8ppoinied>in  .biifi 
own  GouBtey,!a9p^edto  foreign  GourtB9  in  order  toproouse  thn 
iBeantiof  nealking  bis  plan*..  Hssfiest  appUoiitiQn  tnas  oMMtei 
to . Uanory  (VU.  9f  F4iglsad  ;<"  bnn  the^  oautious  politics  of  tbal 
pnnoeiwcrojanreifse'to.tfae  encoucageiment  of  a  grea^but  uni* 
QcalfainLdcBigbrwliicibittflBt.  indur  aome  expeose^twitb  Uttiiat 
pelbabiliilir flfi)Qe«peMati0ib.  : H^. .then  pcepoied.bls  pi«|iecit' 
isvAhsftaotafitDf}  Portugal}  «biebi:b.ftfaitt.a9t  ;gMatl|r>eA0Qttni9r 
ed4bea#ii1tfifdiase(iar)RidQng  theAfrnfian  ceatfybutJOonU 

^IH  flbotdd.bave  been  bere^  aola^  that  the  MiorwegiaPS»  Wdefa, 
MMl.tenaeni^iM«e  aaab  stated  their  pnstensieas  to.  a  pn«jr  diicefei^ 

e  [The  first  application  wss  noi  nade  te  Usarygbotto  tba  Foita- 
guese*    Am.  Ed.] 


€mtM^  iK)  M€ft^  96 'Md  ft  dtidgn  as  tlitt«f  CoMmM^:^ 
Spain  wA'now  hfei-t>my  <^gtKirt»u  He  Mid  hft'^elMMe  bdbn^ 
die  Spanish  court,  where^  after  eight  years  of  tedious  appli- 
cation and  reppate^-fiavpcfV^iiief^^/Vf  ^/^nt  wcceeded 
dirough  the  interest  of  Queen  Isabella.    Under  her  liberal 

lH>ni  the  port  ^f^Paldsf  in'jVftMgit^  #tlll34lM^%iMiltrbsseto 
on  the  fniHit  adventuMMrs  sM  ini^orttffitfbji^«<illiM%iwr  tmdoivi 
fi(k«n  ^  tnkiS  m  <6it^edM^  d4^flitihMtd%^^fe^li  l»t«l«eliait(fo 
m  the  t>tMi^flal'<hd'ttfca>ritfewMf  slh«^'«rE>flM)|!^  mUt  lAAierka. 
Ill  ihis'smtfrpHie/fcfeliiidto'Maieiid^ifth  variaiftA  diffieuKlesj 
tiiilMo>im  t!b  former  navigators.  A  Yl  the  chief  ineMmHs  of  his 
tbyage  actfDSs  the  otMSplored  Atlantic  are  elegantly  related 
b^  H6bl^rt9onf.«  h  wtil,  therei<»ie,  in  tMs  place,  snffiteie  to  "ob- 
serve, thdt  his  sailors,  despairing  of  success,  and  lEqipr^hend* 
ibg  tioChing  less  than  total  destroctfon,  broke  <out  into  opeii 
DMCifrf^  and  threatened  to  throir  inm  oterboat^,  lini^ssM^ 
if^iMild  immediately  con^imr  tb  retum  to  BuropOi  The  flm^ 
iiass  of  the  commander,  hotrerervrefMress^d  tbemiicltouaspi* 
lit  of  his  crew,  sod  the  discovery  of  land^  uftor  a  vsyage^of 
IJklrty-three  days,exth)gni«hedetrery  cause  of  disoMtetititienti 
Golumboairti  landed  Oh^ne'Of'thellahawva  islalidsrbiit,fNnM 
the  poverty  bf  the  inhabitants^  M  sooh  dfaeov^rod'thirtthie 
was  not  the  rich>  country  of  Indii,  the  object  of  *his  Mam*. 
Re  neitt  discovered  the  fertile  island  of  St.  Domiffgo^^itslilcbi 
'fttmi  some  samples  of  gold  that  Im  recdivedt-promioed  'to  be 
o€*  great  consequence,  and  toinsure  hima'gaedaoeepdiDivat 
hdnse;  Here  fie  left  a  few  of  his  men- in  order  so  ftwai^iiie 
gecaind-worlt  of  a  colony,  and  returned 'to  S^ia^  t6  fnooure 
the*  neoessary  remfofoemeiits*  €k>hittibiis>>bonig>iandedi)iii, 
SpiJil,  proceed  from  Sevitte  tar'Barcetewi^iwIibro  tba>afainitlio» 
resided*  He  travelled  shroagb  the  eoimtsy  wmidht  sho^da^te*; 
maciotiseif  the  pecpiOyaAd  atosadedhy  aowe'oPthe lioUbitdiiia 
vMittt  ifoM^aheiarmi^  a>ettstla»»and  'Opnttmertis  of't^eneir^ 

.•a>t'l^ei««ioi»why1ie'iitiitted  Botti%sl;wMWadlsg4silLttheif>pa*- 
fidious  atu^nilpt  to  antficipaie  his  dekigns,  by  se^rotly  d<ssi>slcMtig  a  vessci 
in  ofxler  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  following^  the  course  vfW\cU 
C<^H)biftHad'prMcril>^>>   Am.  Bit. J   ' 

*  History  of  America,  vol.  1.  -  .    ^* 
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discovered  coantries.  An^  His  entrance  into  Barcelooa  ves 
a  day  of  triumph^  more  glorious  indeed  than  the  triumphs  of 
conquerors.  The  glory  and  advantage  which  promised  to  re- 
sult from  so  unexpected  a  discovery  rendered  the  court  eager 
to  forward  his  designs.  A  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  was  imme. 
diately  equipped  and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  for 
discovery  or  conquest  (  and  several  persons  of  fortune  and 
rank  prepared  to  "visit  this  new  field  of  enterprise*  Colum- 
bus  being  now  appointed  viceroy  of  all  the  countries  that  he 
should  .discover,  immediately  sailed  for  Hispaniola,  erected 
forts  for  the  protection  of  the  new  colony »  and  sailing  from 
island  to  island,  visited  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  and  discovered  Ja- 
maica. 

The  success  of  this  great  man  had  at  first  escited  admira- 
tion ;  but  by  its  continuance  admiration  was  changed  into  envy. 
His  enemies  at  the  court  of  Spain  put  every  engine  of  intrigue 
in  motion  against  him.  An  officer  was  sent  to  act  as  a  spy 
over  his  actions ;  and  Columbus  soon  discovered  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  Europe,  in  order  to  confute  the  calumnies, 
and  defeat  the  cabals  of  his  enemies.  Tliis,  however,  he  found 
to  be  no  easy  task ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  leave  to  set  out  on  his  third  expedition,  in  which  he 
discovered  the  continent  of  South  America.  Sailing  south 
from  Spain  as  far  as  to  the  equator,  he  then  directed  his  course 
to  the  west,  and  steered  with  the  trade  wind  across  the  At- 
lantic. At  the  end  of  se venter  days  of  a  westerly  course,  land 
was  discovered,  which  proved  to  be  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
He  then  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Oronooko,  where 
be  was  surprised  by  an  appearance  which  he  had  never  before 
seen.  This  was  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  waves,  occa- 
sioned by  the  conflict  between  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
rapid  current  of  that  immense  river.  Proceeding  a  little  fur. 
ther  he  found  that  they  were  in  fresh  water ;  and  judging  it 
imposuble  that  an  island  should  contain  so  vast  a  river,  he 
concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the  continent.  After  leav- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Oronooko  the  continuance  of  the  land  to 
the  westward  confirmed  the  fact;  and  satisfied  with  this  con- 
viction he  returned  to  Hispaniola.  Tikis  continent,  however, 
was  supposed  to*  ba  a  part  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  not  till  long  af- 


/ 


lts<tfi«LideAdi  ol  Coliimbuft  tiiat  anotiioff  vastjoccaoi  wftsknowa. 
to  exist  between  ibe.  newly 'di«««ven^  ouiouacs  vmdk  ImIIiu  • 
.The.^lorjr  of  Golunbux^ .aiBd. the  envy,  wbicfa  lhatrgk>£Jr<  QX<- 
cited  were  now  at  theiv  beigbt^  T^bagrandceaaadifiDurtiers  «(. 
Spain  were  now  Bec»ible«f  theiittipoi^tancc  of  tbe  new  woitilr. 
end  viewed  with  an  invidiourseyethe  hoooutii.'taiMl:  eMMilU'»< 
aMfit»of  an  obacia^B  itatian.  •  Aa  tbsre^iftsiei^dtfficuity^ia'finAl't 
iiigi.gr<mn(b  oCaoenaatioA'agaMiBt  thoae  who  aroemploTied  ioi 
tiie ^xecoiien  of  an  extenuvefnd  eohvpliieat^  plan> ibeit in«-t 
firigiieB'Were  at  last  sucoetetel.  Cokimbut  was  ao^itacfded 
fubk  govemm^nt^  treated  as  a  traitor)  and  aenthdme  InironsJ 
Ue  5«ntified  himeelf,  however,  in  ffpite  of  hiaac^tuserss  wan 
restored  to  favour,  and  died  at  Valladolid  in  1 506,  in  the*  fiftyi 
iJnth  year  of  hi»  age^  leaving  behind  bim  a  name  thbt  will  be 
ittimoital'. 

A  spirit  of  Astoveryftnd  adtewture  was  now  univefsaYly  ex^ 
cited*  In'1499,  Ojeda,  who  had  accompanied  Cokimbas  lA'hie 
second  voyage,  sailed  with  a  smaH  squadron  to  Che  new  worid^ 
but  made  very  little  addition  to  the  receipt  disceveries.  Oiye 
of  the  adventurers,  however,  in  this  expedition,  more^rtunaM 
than  the  commander^n^hief,  acquired  a  lasting  «eiebrity  by 
transferring  his  own  name  to  that  e«tertstve  pertion  of  the 
globe,  which  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Colambmi  had  Arat  di^i* 
closed  to  European  research.  This  was  Amerigo' Veepucoi, 
a  Florentine) «  man  of  scienco,  and  a  skilful navigatetr ;> wlie^ 
en  hie  returnr  published  the  fimt'descptptioii  •£  the  Aiew  diet' 
ooveries  that  ever  appeared  $  andthrbisgh<the><effisetSr'Of  puh^ 
lie  gratitude^  or  the  oa|»rice  of  &mevtedjthe'hoBoiir  lof  InM- 
Kl^  impressing  hib  name  on  the  vewn  contineiit.  ^  The  ^eor 
1500  was  distinguished  by  the  importons,  aiivheiigh  accidentai 
discorery  of  Bmcil,  by  Alvavezde^  Cabral^  tht  Pwtugtiese  adi- 
iriiral,  in  eoesequenoe^of  b^ng  driven  too  lar  «o  the  upestwiird 
in  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies*  In  ;U03»  Columbus"  naade 
his  fourtlraftd  last  voyage, in 'whicii'lie discovered  thehaebeur 
of  Portobello,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  continent* 

During  thsfse'fim  periods  ol  discovery,  it  was  always  sup- 
posed that  America' was  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  it 
wa«  a  long  time  before  this  idea  was  ex^oded.    But  in  1513, 
the  Pacific  ocean  being  descried  from  the  mountains  of  the 
VOL.  V.  38 
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isthmus  of  Datieni  by  Vasco  Nugnez  cle  Balboa,  thi^^^lHio^. 
ra  began  to  vanish,  and  was  finally  dissipated  by  succeeding, 
discoveries.  Hispaniola  and  Cubai  however,  still  continued 
the  chief  seats  of  the  Spanish  power  in  the  new  world>  and 
from  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  twenty-six  years  had  elapsr, 
ed  before  the  existence  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  was  known  to  the  adventurers  of  Europe.  Of  these  two 
extensive  states,  the  former  was  conquered  by  Cortez  in  iSdl^ 
the  latter  by  Pizarro  in  1540. 

In  North  America  this  progress  was  much  slower  than  in 
the  southern  half  of  this  continent.  So  early,  however,  as  th^ 
year  1497,  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a  Venetian,  whose  name  has  been 
anglicised  into  John  Cabot,  having  received  a  commission  fron^ 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  to  trace  out  a  shorter  way  to  Indiaji 
the  view  in  which  most  of  those  early  expeditions  were  under- 
taken, discovered  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of 
America  as  far  as  Virginia.  But  this  extensive  tract  of  land* 
forming  a  grand  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
he  returned  to  England ;  and  during  a  long  space  of  time  n<^ 
attempt  was  made  to  improve  these  discoveries.  About  threes 
ycArs  afterwards  Corte  de  Real,  a  Portuguese  captain,  en-t 
ga^ed  in  a  similar  search  after  a  north-west  passage  to  Indiai 
hit  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador.  And  in  1513,  Florida  was  dis-, 
covered  by  the  Spaniards.  Till  the  year  1524,  France  had 
taken  no  part  in  this  new  scene  of  adventure  ;  but  in  this  year 
Francis  I.  who  could  not  long  overlook  any  scheme  that  afford- 
ed a  prospect  of  glory  for  himself  or  his  kingdom,  commit: 
sioned  Verazano,  a  Venetian,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery^ 
This  navigator  explored  a  great  part  of  the  coaait  of  North 
America.  The  same  monarch,  in  1534,  sent  out  a  fleet  from 
St.  Maloes  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  in 
North  America.  Cartier,  the  commander  of  this  expedition 
discovered  on  the  St.  Laurence's  Day,  the  great  gulf  and  ri? 
ver  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  that  saint.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  sailed  300  miles  up  that  large  strearo,>built  a  forti 
and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  New-France.  This  im» 
portant  discovery  made  by  the  French,  and  from  which,  about 
the  year  1756,  they  expected  to  extend  their  empire  over  all 
North  America^  was^  by  the  foriune  of  arms>  transferred  t# 
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Gt^zt  Britain,  and  now  constitutes^  the  seat  of  her  power  in 
that  quarter,  while  her  own  extensive  dominions  have  reject- 
ed h6r  authority,  and  established  an  independent  federal  re- 
public, which,  in  all  probability,  will  one  day  be  in  the  new^ 
what  Rome  was  in  the  old  continent,  and  disseminate  its  lan- 
guage, its  laws,  and  its  manners,  through  an  immense  tract 
of  territory.     Such  are  the  revolutions  of  human  affairs. 

The  extensive  country  of  Florida,  although  discovered,  had 
not  yet  become  the  seat  of  any  European  settlement.    Exten- 
sive coasts,  and  vast  countries,  presenting  themselves  in  al- 
most a  constant  succession,  colonization  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  discovery.     In  1539,  Soto,  a 
Spaniard,  set  out  from  Cuba  for  the  conquest  of  Florida.    He 
advanced  into  the  continent  as  far  as  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  but  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  during  his 
expedition.     The  French,  about  the  year  1562,  attempted  to 
form  a  settlement  in  Florida ;  but  they  were  shortly  after  ex- 
pelled by  the  Spaniards.     The  English,  during  this  period, 
had  made  various  discoveries  on  the  North  American  coast, 
but  had  not  attempted  to  make  any  settlement.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  In  1578,  first  obtained  a  patent  for  this  purpose.     In 
1583  he  took  possession  of  the  harbour  of  St  John,  but  was 
lost  on  his  return  from  his  voyage.     The  practicability  of  a 
north-west  passage  to  India  was  a  phantom  which  still  haunt- 
ed the  imagination  of  European  adventurers.     In  the  search 
after  this  chimera,  Frobisher  had,  in  the  year  1576,  discover- 
ed the  straits  that  bear  his  name.     The  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  by  Drake,  roused  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Raleigh  obtained  a  patent  for  forming  a  settlement. 
The  situation,  however,  was  ill  chosen,  and  the  attempt  prov- 
ed unsuccessful.    At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Spun  had  already  established  in  America  an  em- 
pire'more  extensive  than  Alexander  or  the  Caesars  had  ever 
possessed,  there  was  not  one  Englishman  settled  on  that  vast 
continent   The  first  permanent  settlement  established  by  the 
English  was  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  in  1610 ;  and  from  thi^ 
epoch  colonization  went  rapidly  forward.    Vermont,  the  last 
of  the  British'  colonies,  was  formed  in  1764,  by  emigrapts  from 
New  England.    Tennessee,  and  the  state  on  the  north-west  of 
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the  Ohio,  were  not  colonized  till  1787,^  three  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  American  republic.  At  various  period* 
several  discoveries  have  been  made  towards  the  north,  espe- 
cially by  Davisf  who,  in  1575  explored  the  straits  which  bear 
his  name,  and  also  those  of  Cumberland  by  Hudson  in  1607, 
and  1610,  who,  in  those  years^  advanced  along  the  coast  of 
Greenland  to  eighty  or  eighty-two  degrees  of  latitude,  and  dis- 
covered the  narrow  passage  and  the  inland  sea,  called  Hud 
son's  Straits  and  Bay.  To  these  may  be  added  the  discovery 
of  Baffin's ^ay  in  1616,  by  Captain  Bilot,  and  William  Baffin. 
But  of  this  voyage  the  accounts  seem  unsatisfactory  and  mys- 
terious ;  and  even  the  existence  of  Baffin's  Bay  is  questioned 
by  geographers.*  In  the  last  century  Cook,  Vancouver,  and 
the  Russian  navigators,  seem  to  have  completed  the  discovery 
of  the  western  coast  of  America.  Hearne  and  Mackenzie  have 
also  peneti*ated  by  land  to  the  latitude  of  seventy  degrees,  and 
explored  a  part  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  coast  of  the 
arctic  ocean/ 

Various  estimates  of  the  population  of  America  have  been 
made  by  different  writers:  some  assign  12,500,000  to  North, 
and  1 3,000,000  to  South  America ;  while  others  allow  scarce- 
ly 15,000,000  to  the  whole  continent.  The  native  tribes  afc 
thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  territory.  Their 
number  has  been  computed,  or  rather  guessed,  at  2,500,000, 
and  is  supposed  never  to  have  exceeded  3,000,0OO.t  These 
numerical  calculations,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as 

^  [Vermont  is  a  part  of  New  England.    It  was  settled  chiefly  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  settlement  of  the  territory  now  called  Tennessee,  commenced  in 
1765 ;  and  in  1785,  the  settlers  attempted  to  form  themselves  into  a  bo- 
dy politic ;  but,  without  success.    In  1796,  it  was  erected  into  an  indf  • 
^pendent  state,  making  the  sixteenth  in  the  Union.    Am.  Ed.} 
•  Pinkcrton,  vol.  2.  p.  533. 

<  [The  Spanish  and  American  navigators  have  assisted  in  completing 
the  discovery  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Mackenzie  has  tra- 
versed the  continent  from  the  British  settlements  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and 
Clarke  and  Lewis  by  the  direction  of  the  American  government  hare 
penetrated  the  continent  irom  the  Mississippi  to  Columbia  river^  a  water 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Am.  Eo.] 
t  Morse's  Amer.  Geo.  p.  704. 
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▼Ague  conjectures,  incapable  of  any  toleraUe  degree  of  ap- 
proximation to  truth.^ 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  division  of  America  extends  to  ihe  vicinity  of  Panama  : 
its  northern,  eastern,  and  western  limits  have  been  noticed 
in  the  general  view  of  that  continent.  The  general  features 
of  North  America,  which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  des- 
criptions of  particular  countries,  are  chiefly  the  vast  lakes,  or 
inland  seas,  and  the  extensive  rivers  which  pervade  this  por- 
tion of  the  globe. 

Hudson's  Bay,  one  of  the  largest  of  those  inland  seas,  con- 
sidered in  its  full  extent  from  the  entrance  of  the  strait  in  lon- 
gitude 65^  west,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  in  95^ 
is  about  1050  British  miles  in  length,  and  affords  a  consider, 
able  whale  and  sturgeon  fishery.  The  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  southern  (a)  side  belongs  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  abounds  in  furs,  which  furnish  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  shores  are  rocky ;  and  except  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  heat,  though  short,  is  violent,  the  climate  is 
the  reign  of  perpetual  winter.  On  the  western  side,  in  the 
latitude  of  about  65^  north,  adjacent  to  Chesterfield  inlet,  is  a 
level  district,  rich  in  pasture,  and  abounding  with  deer.<^  The 
regions  to  the  north  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  a  scene  of  geogra- 
phical obscurity,  where  perpetual  ice  presents  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  against  discovery,  and  a  rigorous  climate  precludes 
the  possibility  of  colonization. 

K  [On  the  subject  of  the  population  of  America  we  must  be  content 
With  conjecture.  Of  ail  the  countries,  which  compose  this  vast  continent, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  alone  is  accurately  known.  That  of 
British  America  can  be  nearly  ascertained :  That  of  Spanish  America 
and  Greenland  may  be  guessed  at  {  while  at  that  of  Aboriginal  Ame- 
rica,  one  woidd  hardly  venture  to  guess.  From  the  best  information, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  are,  however,  led  to  conclude* 
that  it  does  not  exceed  35,000,000.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  it  falb  great- 
ly short  of  that  number.    Am.Ed.] 

(a)  [And  western  sides.    Am.  Ed.]  , 

•  Pennantjs  Arctic  Zool.  p.  295,  *» 
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Thfe  lake  Supeiiofs  with  those  of  Huron  ioid  Michigan^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  it»  two  great  branches,  forms  an 
inland  sea  of  very  considerable  extent.  That  part  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lake  Superior,  is  about*  350  miles 
in  length,  land  abote  100  at  its  greatest  brtadth>  The  great- 
est part  of  the  shores  consists  of  rocks  and  hilly  grounds :  it 
recei^s  above  thirty  rivers,  and' contains  several  islands,  which 
the  s;ivag^6  ^f  the  adjacent  countries  suppose  to  be  the  re* 
sidence  of  the  great  Spirit.*  It  opens  into  ihe  lake  of  Huron, 
by  the  straits  of  St.  Mary,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  in 
^e  narrowest  pan  less  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  This  large 
expanse  of  water  is  subject  to  storms  as  dangerous  as  those 
of  the  ocean.  The  circumference  of  lake  Huron  is  not  less 
than  1000  miles ;  and  its  communication  with  that  of  Michi- 
gan is  by  a  short  strait,  which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any 
burden.  There  are  others  larger,  particulaHy  those'  of  Etie 
and  Ontario,  and  that  called  the  Slave  Sea,  200  miles  in  length, 
and  too  in  breadth.  The  lake  of  Winipic  is  likewise  of  con- 
Merable  extent ;  and  many  may  probably  exist  in  the  western 
i^fgions  which  have  not  yet  been  explored.! 

The  rlvters  are  on  a  gi^eater  scale  in  the  new  than  in  the  old 
Continent,  in  length  of  course  the  Mississippi  is  the  most 
ditfdfiguflBbedbf  the  North  American  streams.  From  its  source 

h  [Lakes  Huron  aod  Michigan  cannot  with  propriety,  be  Qonaiderc4 
aa  branches  of  Lake  Superior.  They  are  distinct  bodies  of  water.  Lak^ 
Superior,  frotn  the  latest  and  best  information,  is  400  miles  long,  and 
Wn  lA  eifcinftfer^ce. 

Vatm  It  should  be  here  noted,  ence  for  all,  that  the  edition  of  tlHt 
Ame^i^ao .  Geojgtaphy,  qibted  by  Mr.  Bigiand,  is  the  first  Snglitb  edi^ 
tion  pf  that  wpcki  pubfishe4  from  the  first  Anverican  edition  of  IW^ 
Four  editions,  of  that  work,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  have  4sii)pe 
been  pulilished  ir\  this  country.  Mr.  B.  in  preparing  his  account  of  Ame- 
rica, would  have  rendered  hia  work  more  acc\u«te,  had  he  availed  him- 
self of  these  later  editions.    A  m.  E  d.] 

*  One  of  these  islands  ia  tiOO  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  40  broad. 
This  lake  is  supposed  to  be  the.  largest  expanse  of  fresh  water  io  ibt 
world.    Morse's  Amer.  Geog.p,  13r. 

t  All  the  lakes  here  mentioned  contain  numerous  islands,  soneef 
which  art  of  oonsiderahle  extcat.  -See  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p»  196  is 
130.— [d^C'Mte^ditkmof  l^U    Ajc.Eix] 


m>7^  north  latUude,  to  its  eatrance  iolo  th^  tea  in  li^mde 
2^"*  iu  winding  course  cannot  be  less  than  1300  or  ,1400  BrU 
tish  miles;  and  if  we  reckon  to  the  rise  of  the  Missouri,  the 
principal  stream,  600  miles  maj  be  added  t9  the  number 
From  the  source  of  the  MisMuri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis* 
tissippi,  the  course  of  this  vast  river  cannot  be  computed  at 
less  than  2000  miles.  Besides  the  Missouri,  and  other  streama 
from  the  west,  the  Mississippi  receives  the  Ohio,ibe  lUinol^i 
ajDd  their  numerous  branches  from  the  east  The  Missouri 
is  both  longer>  wider,  and  deeper  than  the  Mississippi,  an4 
afibrds  a  more  extensive  navigation.*  Their  conflueuce,  «l 
the  distance  of  above  500  miles  from  the  sea,t  forms  a  mag* 
nificent  inland  feature.^  Each  of  these  rivers  is  al^out  a.  mile 
and  ajbalf  in  breadth;  but  the  Missouri  is  somewhat  the  wid-^ 
est,  as  well  as  the  most  rapid.>  The  Ohio  is  a  beautiful  nver« 
Its  current  is  gentle,  and  its  navigation  easy  and  uninterrupt-' 
ed,  except  at  the  rapids.  Its  general  breadth  is  about  ((00 
yards,  but  it  varies  from  900  in  the  navrowest,  to  1900  in  tho 
widest  part.  This  river,  and  the  Mississippi,  are  e^ch  aboi^t 
half  a  mile  wide  at  their  junction,t  in  latitude  36«  46'  at  almost 
1 100  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  course  of  the  Ohio  from 
Fort  Pitt  to  its  junction  with  tlus  Mississippi,  follpwiag  alL  iu 
windings,  is,  by  the  American  geographers,  otmputud  at  U89 
miles.§  The  Ohio  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Alleghany,  which  are  both  navigable  streams.  The 
Mississippi  being  swelled  by  the  coalition  of  so  many  large 
j*ivers,  forms  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous islands.  During  the  spring  floods,  which  cdmmente 
in  April,  and  subside  in  July,  the  rapidity  of  the  cttrrefit  in^ 
creases  from  two  to  five  miles  an  hour,  and  the  \traters  over- 
flow the  low  lands  on  each  side  in  approaching  towards  the 

*  Hutchinf  apod  Imlay,  p.  389.  f  Arrowsmith's  Map.  t 

^  Charlevoix,  vol.  2,  p.  218, 

i  [The  preceding  account  of  the  MisaiBtippi  and  Missouri  rivers  \$  ve- 
ry inoorMCt  The  whole  length  of  the  Mistfittippi,  is  about  3060  tniles* 
And  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  Clarke  and  Lewis,  the  wholtf 
oeurae  of  the  Missouri,  from  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  its  en- 
tranee  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Aills  little  short  of  5,000  miles.  Am.  Ed  J 

{Morse's  Amer.  Geo^.  From  the  a^me  pliice  to  Hew  OHeans,  iscpm^ 
pated  at  2100  miles.    Michaux's  Trav.  p.  03. 
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sea.  Here  also  Tarlotrs  streams  divide  the  ccrtintry  inWiwWie. 
rous  deltas  and  islands.  This  vast  river,  t<A\b^^  its  floo*» 
through  imn^ense  forests  and  plains,  bikings  down  asftonifthiiig 
quantities  of  wood.  Vast  collections  of  trees  ate  diily  seen 
floating  down,  and  being  eemented  together  by  the  ntud.form 
points  and  islands,  which  perpetually  change  the  bed  ol*  the 
river  and  the  face  of  the  country.  The  island  of  New  Orlteri$, 
anci  the  opposite  lands,  are  evidently  of  recent  ftmnaiion. '  In 
every  part* water  and  great  numbers  of  trees  anr  ftilittd in  dig- 
ging to  the  smallest  depth  below  the  surface.  The  voya^  up 
the  Mississippi,  from  N'ew  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  is  peHbrm- 
^din  spring  and  autumn  in  eight  or  ten  weeks,  in  boats  tarrying 
al>ove  forty  tons,  artd  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men.*  The 
navigation  of  this  impoVtant  river  is  capable  of  great  impn»vc- 
Tnents. '  Its  course  is  so  crooked,  that  from  the  Ohio  to  N^w 
Orleans,  a  distance  which  does  not  exceed  460  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  is  not  less  than  856  by  water,  although  by  cut- 
ting across  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  some  of  them  not  above 
thirty  yards  broad,  it  might  be  reduced  to  about  600  at  tlie 
most  moderate  computation.  Several  points  have  already  bceh 
cut  off,  and  the  river  diverted  into  diflPerent  chaimelst  as  po- 
pulation and  commerce  increase,  it  will  undotibtedly  here* 
duced  to  Its  sliortest  line. 

The  majestic  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  justly'r6gln'ded#i 
the  second  in  North  America.  It  is  not  less  than  ninety  mll^s 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  about  five  miles  wide  at  Quebec,  to 
which  place  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  lihc,  afthbii^h 
at  tbe  distance  of  400  milea  IV6m  the  sea.  Even-  aa.  •fit 
as  Montreal,  it  is  fromi  two  to  four  miles  in  breath;'  Tftis 
noble  river',  although  impeded  with  some  rnpid^,  afibtxl^^'a 
navigation  of  740  miles  from  its  month  as  far  ai  tfie-Wfe 
Ontario."'  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  hs  source  i  Iwt  tlic  lArac 
'of  St.  Lawrence  is  confined  to  its  <5oursc  below 'the  Wkd  On- 
tario, although  the  Niagara  might  pcihapfe,  wllhbut  itipro- 
priety,  be  considered  as  the  same  river  passirfg-^tliVough' the 

r       «  .  , 

•  The  voyage  from  PIttiburg  to  New  Orleans,  a  diSfanc^  0^5iO(/miIcs 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  Is  pcHbrmcd  in  the  ^ftngby'bar^s 
in  forty  or  <j%  days ;  but  by  an  Indian  pirogue,  with  only  two  otthrce 
persons,  in  twenty-five  days.    Michaux's+rav.p.  <3.       '    *   .'     '*  ' 
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Uts«9  like  the  Nile  through  that  of  Dembea.  Names  are  ar- 
bitrarily imposed;  but  they  make  no  changes  in  natural  ob- 
jects. The  breadth  of  A^e  river  St.  Lawrence  is  its  grand 
characteristic.  From  the  lake  Oittario  to  its  junciion  with  the 
sea,  its  length  cannot  much  exceed  740  British  miles. 

The  extensive  inland  seas  and  majestic  rivers  of  North  Ame- 
rica, are  the. most  distinguishing  and  important  chanicteii&tic 
of  that  portion  of  the  globe.  They  may  be  considered  as  geo- 
graphical circumstances,  which,  in  a  future  period,  when  popu- 
lation shall  be  increased  and  diffused  towards  the  interior,  will 
greatly  influence  the  moral  state  of  that  continent.*  The  shores 
of  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  will  one  day  become  tlie  seats 
of  powerful  states  and  flourishing  cities,  of  letters  and  science, 
of  arts  and  commerce.  ^'  Whoever,"  says  a  Ute  writer,  ^^  will 
for  a  moment  cast  his  eye  over  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  knd 
the  immense  country  around  it,  and  view  its  advantageous  si- 
tuation, must  be  convinced  that  it,  or  some  place  near  it,  must, 
in  process  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  the 
world."t  The  view  which  the  American  geographer  here 
presents,  may  be  extended  to  wider  dimensions.  It  may  be 
added,  that  whoever  will  cast  his  eye  on  the  map  of  the  whole 
North  American  continent,  and  view  its  geographical  advan- 
tages in  connection  with  its  existing  moral  circumstances, 
will  see  an  immense  field  opened  to  probable,  almost  indeed 
to  infallible  conjecture.  Fancy,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  deli- 
neate a  more  magnificent  picture  than  this  portion  of  the  globe 
may  one  day  realise.  The  philosophical  reader  may  here  com- 
pai«  the  geography  of  America  with  that  of  Africa,  and  in- 
vestigate the  influence,  which  the  contrast  must  have  on  the 
nations  of  those  vast  continents. 

The  extraordinary  importance  of  these  inland  seas  and  rivers 
ttf  the  new  world  has  seemed  to  call  for  a  small  deviation  from 
the  plan  of  descriptire  arrangement  generally  adopted  in  this 
work.     The  mountains  must  be  considered  as  occupying  an 

^  Vessels  of  250  tons  are  built  at  PitUburg»  which,  by  the  courte  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  is  2100  miles  from  New  Orleauis.  Mi. 
chaos,  p.  63,  64.  , 

t  Moneys  Amer.  Geogd— Micbaax  eipresies  nearly  the  same  opinion. 
Trtr.  p.  42. 
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inferior  rank  among  the  grand  features  of  North  AmerteMl 
geography.'^ 

Mountains^] — The  Appalachian,  «fr  AHcghany  tnoa»i«n$, 
form  the  most  celebrated  chain.  As  they  arc  laid  down  i«  the 
best  maps,  they  seem  to  commence  on  the  north  of  Gecfrgid^ 
and  to  expire  in  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick.  The  seve- 
ral coHateral  ridges  are  distinguished  by  diflferent  names,  as 
the  iron  mountains,  the  bald  motintains,  the  white  mountaiftSi 
the  blue  mountains,  Sec.  with  the  Cumberlartd  iiMMintaitlSy 
which  form  a  sort  of  exterior  skirt  on  the  north-west.  The 
breadth  of  these  successive  ridges  is  in  some  places  not  l«»s 
than  seventy  miles.  The  Appalachian  chain  appears  to  e:t- 
tdnd  not  less  than  900  miles,  a  length  uhequalMd  by  dny  of 
the  European  ridges,  except  the  Norwegian  mountains;  bot 
their  elevation  is  not  very  conaderablc.  Though  the  heif^ht 
of  the  principal  summits  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  variCH|s 
circumstances  concur  to  shew  that  they  cannot  exceed  3000  or 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  they  are  in  many  plates 
clothed  with  forests ;  and  even,  on  the  highest,  the  snow  melts 
during  the  summer.*  The  central  part  of  North  America  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Missidaippii 
the  Missouri,  and  their  numerous  auxiliary  streanls.t  *  On 
the  west  of  this  immense  level  a  range  of  high  hills  proceeds 
from  New  Mexico,  and  joins  the  stony  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend almost  to  the  arctic  circle,  forming  altogether  a  chaid  of 

k  [The  preceding  remark  is  not  correct.  The  monn tarns  of  North 
Atnei'ica  occupy  a  rank  in  the  grand  features  of  its  geography  equal, 
and  correspqnding,  to  that  of  its  lakes  and  rivers.  Two  distinct  ranges 
pass  from  south  to  north  across .  North  America,  called  the  eastern  and 
•saestem.  The  former,  called  the  Alleghany  range,  is  described  wifh  tofc- 
rable  correctness  by  Mr.  Bi gland,  under  the  article  which  foll<>ws.'» 
The  western  range,  taken  in  its  whole  course  through  South"  America^ 
is  unequafled  by  any  on  the  globe  in  its  extent,  in  the  height  bftts  sum- 
mits,  and  in  the  number  and  grandeur  of  ita  volcanoes.    Am;  £ b.  ] 

•  Kalro's  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  352. 

t  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Tennessee,  Kerttucky,  and  (be 
territoi7  on  the  Ohio,  present  in  inost  parts  a  beaatHbl  diversified  cham- 
pijgn,  risinjl:  in  undulating  swells,  tttough  not  of  any  great  elerratien. 
Morse's  Amer  Geog.  p.  506.— Michaux's  Trav.  p.  156. 

>  [There  is  no  foundation  for  this  remark.  N\>  stieh  iatmeitfelerel  ex- 
ists in  North  America.     Am-  Ed*] 
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afeoiit  3400  Briu^  nules  in  length.  The  ele  vaUoi>  of  this  exten- 
sive lidge,  however,  does  not,  from  the  best  accounts,  appear 
to^  greater  than  that  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  already 
liescribed.  According  to  the  accounts  given  in  Cook's  Voyages, 
and  those  of  other  navigators,  the  western  coast  resembles 
thttt  of  Norway,  presenting  a  wild  alpine  country,  with  shores 
indented  l^y  numerous  creeks,  and  bordered  with  islands.  The 
isthmus  of  Darien  is  almost  entirely  an  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains ;  aad  th^re  are  ridges  of  considerable  extent  in  Mexico ; 
hut  their  ekvation  is  not  ascertained.  The  mountain  of  Oci- 
zaba,  the  snowy  summit  of  which  is  visible  from  Mexico, 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  that 
region.*  From  this  general  view,  which  exhibits  all  that  is 
known  witii  certainty  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  North 
American  mountains  can  scarcely  boast  a  greater  elevation 
than  those  of  Snowden,  Skiddaw,  Whamside,  Croasfell,  and 
several  others  in  Great  Britain,  being  mere  hillocks  in  com- 
parison of  the  Alps,  or  even  of  the  Pyrenees.!  '^ 

*  t)*Auctcrodie  Voyage  to  California,  p.  3S.  Morse  describes  this 
mounuin,  which  he  also  calls  Pojaubtecal,  as  of  a  conical  form,  {liglier 
than  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  ninety  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
Mexico.    Amer.  Geog.  p.  574. 

t  Dr.  Cutler  computed  the  height  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  5,500 
feet  above  the  plain  below,  and  10,000  above  the  level  of  the  8ea.n  Morse, 
p.  394.  Michaux  supposes  them  to  be  highest  In  Carolina,  about  360 
miles  from  Charleston.    Trav.  p.  261. 

m  £Thi8  cooclusbn  coQceming  the  mountains  of  North  America  is  erro- 
neous. A  statement  of  the  heights  of  several  of  the  prominent  summits 
of  tb^  Caliibmian  and  Mexican  ranges  will  show^,  that  the  mountains  a^ 
well  as  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe,  must  yield  the  superiority  to  those 
of  North  America.  St.  Elias,  the  highest  summit  in  the  Califoniian 
range,  as  measured  by  the  Spanish  navigators,  is  17,875  feet. 
In  th^  MexioaQ  range, 

PopocatepetL  measures    .  .       17,716  feet 

Citlaltepetl 17,371 

Itzaccihualt 15,700 

Tokux:* 15,159 

Nauhcampatepea 13,514^ 

Moiyat  Blai^  ihe  highest  eminence  in  the  Alps,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
measures  but  15»662  feet.  A  height  surpassed  by  four  at  least  of  our 
North  American  mountains.    Am.  Ed.] 

n  [It  was  not  the  Alleghany  but  the  White  moimtains  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, whose  height  was  measured  by  Dr.  Cutler.    Am.  Ed.] 
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SHQat«ni^£itent....S<)iiiidaries_HK)e  of  the,  C(Mtry^uM9o^ii\Mm9^ 
nuite.«^y4;geul>)e  PrQiliictioo9...,,J^k>gy«*^atural  Qnuo/nxipthQ, , 

Situation^  extent^  boifndariei,'] — The  territory  of  the  United 
States  extends  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  cast,  to  tjie  boundary 
of  Spanish  America  on  the  west.  On  the  north  and  south  it 
is  limited  by  two  lines,  of  which  one  is  partly,  the  other  en- 
tirely ideal:  the  former  pervading  the  lakes  of  Canada,  is  con- 
tinued along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  latitude  45^  ;  it  then 
stretobeft  due  east;  and  after  following  a  ridge  of  mountains 
in  a  nortli^easteriy  direction,  diverges  to  the  south-east  till  it 
coincides  with  the  river  of  St.  CJt)ix,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Fundi.  The  southern  line  runs  nearly  along  the  parallel 
lof  31**,  and  divides  the  United  States  from  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories of  cast  and  west  Florida.**  The  greatest  length  of  the 
united  territory  from  east  to  west,  exclusive  of  the  newly  ac- 

«  [The  boundaries  of  the  United  States  might  be  giveD«  with  more  sSm* 
plicity  and  correctoefi6»  as  follows,  viz.  Bounded  north  and  east  by  Bri- 
tish America,  or  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  New 
Brunswick ;  soulh-east^  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  south,  by  East  and  West 
Ttorida ;  west,  by  the  river  Mississippi.  Or  if  we  include  Louisiana,  i^ 
might  be  added,  south,  partly  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  south-west  by 
New  Mexioo  ;  the  westcHrn»  and  part  of  the  northern  line  are  undefined. 
The  length  of  the  United  States,- exdu^ve  of  Louisiana,  is  1^50^  net 
aSSO  miles.     Am.  Ed.] 
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tjuired  province  of  Louisiana,  is  about  1350  British  miles; 
the  coast  along  the  Atlantic  presents  nearly  the  same  extent ; 
and  the  breadth  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  southern  limits, 
is  about  1000  miles.  The  square  acres  have  been  computed 
at  640,000,000,  of  which  those  covered  with  water  being  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  51  millions,  589  millions  will  be  the  re- 
mainder. ^  ■-      1    y 

The  northern  states  are  ihose  ofVfenhont,'N'eVTOfnpshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  island.  The  middle 
states  are  those  of  New  Yorky-^w  Jersey,  Peonsylvanid,  De- 
laware, and  the  territory  on  the  north-west  of  the  Ohio.P  The 
southern  are  those  of  Maryland|  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.^ 

Face  of  the  country. "] — ^The  face  of  the  maritime  part  of  the 
.country  isrbut  little '<liversiBed.  The  whole  united  territory, 
for  seven  or  eight  htmdi^d  miles,  is  fiat  near  th«  coast,  snd 
exhibits  a  scene  of  dull  uniformity,  where  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  woods  and  barrt;»  fields,  without  a  single  elevation, 
or  any  diversity  of  prospect,  fatigues  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
traveller.^  This  vast  level  extends  in  some  of  the  provinces 
sixty  or  seventy,  and  in  others  above  150  miles  within  land.* 
Being  entirely  free  from  stones,  and  scarcely  presenting  a  sin- 
gle eminence,  it  has  by  some  been  considered  as  alluvial  land, 

p  [The  territory  north-i^est  of  the  Ohio  has  been  recently  divided  inio 
one  atate»  and  three  territories ;  the  state  of  Ohio,  boidtrii^  114)011  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  names  of  the  territories  are  Indiana^  Mi- 
f  bi|^aQ«  and  Illinois.  The  north-west  corner  of  the  original  territory  is 
inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  Indians.    Am.  Ed.] 

q  [In  the  enumeration  of  the  southern  states,  South  Carolina,  it  is  pre- 
sumed was  omitted  by  mistake,  as  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  succeed- 
ing p»rt  of  the  work. 

The  western  part  of  Georgia  was  in  the  year  1800,  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct government  under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  territory'. 

Louisiana,  now  constituting  apart  of  the  United  Stat^^is  divided  into 
one'state  and  two  territories.    A  tf .  E d.3 

'  [The  extent  of  level  country  in  the  middle  and  southern  statu,  (not 
provincet)  is  here,  and  in  the  next  page,  exaggerated.  The  country  is 
always  more  or  less  hilly, at  the  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  sea-board* 
In  most  places  the  level  country  extcrds  but  little  more  than  60  miles. 
Am.  Ep/} 
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formed  hy  earth  washed  down  from  the  interior  mountain^, 
or  brought  up  by  tbe  gulf  stream  out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico^ 
and  lodged  on  the  coast^  or  else  left  by  the  recess  of  tbe 
ocean,  occasioned  by  changes  in  some  other  part  of  the  globe.* 
Vs^rious  appearances,  too.  numerous  to  be  here  admissible  in 
detail,  cprroborate  this  opinion.  It  may,  however,  in  general 
be  observed,  that,  throughout  the  low  country,  at  the  deptii  of 
eigliteen  or  twenty  feet,  marine  shells,  and  other  substances 
pecu^ar  to  the  sea  shore  ^  as  also  brackish  water^  and  other 
appearance^  of  a  salt  marsh,  are  invariably  found.  The  banks 
of  the  rivers,  to  tlie  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
appear  to  be,  at  the  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  almost 
wholly  composed  of  layers  of  sand,  leaves,  and  trunks  of  trees, 
and  other  vegetable  substances,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
tlie  face  of  the  country  has  undergone  some  great  revolution.! 
In  Pennsylvania  the  level  country  extends  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles;  and  in  Maryland,  Virginia, the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,  as  far  as  150,  or  nearly  200  mile^  from  the 
coast.  Besides  the  cultivated  grounds,  i^t  presents  numerous 
and  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  pines,  with  vast  swamps, 
which  contribute  to  render  the  atmosphere  humid,  and  the 
climate,  unhealthfuLf   Two  of  these  morasses  are  distinguish- 

*  The  g^f  stream  is  a  curi<Mi8  pboetibmenon  \n  the  hydrography  of  the 
globe.  This:can*ent»  issuing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  proceeds  aiovg 
tbe  coasts  of  Flori|da»  and  the  United  States,  as  high  as  the  bajiks  of 
Dfev^'ibuadlfiod.,  It  tlien  takes  an  easterly  direction,  quite  across  tlic  At- 
lantic, to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  runs  along 
that  coast  till  it  reaches  the  tropical  climate,  and  supplies  the  place  of 
those  waters  which  the  trade  winds  constantly  impel  towai-ds  the  west, 
thus  keeping  up  a  constant  drculatlon.  This  remarkable  current  ap- 
pears ttf  be  generated  by  the  vast  aocumiilation  of  water  in  the  Mexicas 
gulf^  andbythe  constant  f^ratton  of  the  trade  winds,  a  circumBUf)«e 
which  authori^s  a  coi^jecture  that  the  lercl  of  the  sea  is  lou^b  higlicr 
OQ  Mie  eastern  than  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexicjq.  This  gulf  stream 
rims  at  the  distance  of  about  seventy -five  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  sind  is  fl'bm  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  Its  course  is 
about  three  miles  per  hour.  In  advancing  nortiiward,  it  gradually  re- 
cedes  from  the  coast,  and  increases  ip  breadth.  See  Morse*s  American 
Geography,  p!  53,  54.  . 

t  Morse's  American  Geogfraphy,  p,  138. 

I  See  Micbauz's  description  of  the  low  part  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.    Trarcls,  chap.  32. 
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cd  by  tlic  name  oT  the  Dismal  Swamps ;  one  is  in  North  Ca- 
rolina^  the  other  partly  in  that  state,  and  partly  in  Virginia. 
In  the  first,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
is  a  lake  of  about  eleven  mites  long,  and  seven  broad,  from 
which  a  canal  of  five  miks  and  a  half  in  length  is  cut  to  the 
head  of  Skuppernong  river.  By  ihis  passage  the  water  is  now 
carried  off,  and  being  let  into  the  adjacent  grounds  at  plea- 
sure, about  10,000  acres  of  this  swamp  are  now  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  valuable  rice  estates  in  America.*  The  Great 
Dismal,  on  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Ca- 
rolina, occupies  a  space  of  more  than  1 40,000  acres  ;  and  is 
entirely  covered  with  Cyprus  and  juniper  trees  in  the  moister 
parts,  and  in  the  drier  with  oaks  and  pines  of  various  species, 
which  here  grow  to  a  prodigious  size.  The  thick  brushwood 
in  many  places  render  the  swamp  impervious ;  and  not  only 
deer,  but  bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts,  abound  in  this 
sequestered  retreat.  Some  j)arts  of  this  extensive  tract  arc 
sufficiently  firm  to  bear  a  horse,  but  others  too  boggy  to  be 
traversed  on  foot.  Some  parts  also  are  wholly  overflowed  with 
water.  This  vast  morass  has  a  lake  in  the  middle,  and  Is  per- 
vaded by  a  navigable  canal. t  The  lake,  or  rather  marsh  of 
Ouaquafenogaw,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  is  nearly  300  miles 
in  circuit.  In  wet  seasons  it  resembles  an  inland  sea,  and  con- 
tains sereral  fertile  islands,  concerning  one  of  which  the  Creek 
Indians  relate  marvellous  tales,  representing  itae  a' terrestrial 
paradise,  inhabited  by  a  particular  race,  whose  women  are  of 
incomparable  beauty.  From  their  uncertain,  but  however  more 
probable  traditions,  it  appears  that  these  inlanders  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  Indian  tribe^  whose  name  and  power  were  extin* 
guish«d  by  the  Creeks.  The  fugitive  remnant,  who  had  es- 
caped the  massacre  of  an  Exterminatory  war,  probably  ibuhd 
in  the  recesses  of  this  immense  swamp,  a  solitary,  but  secure 
asylum.  Besides  these  already  mentioned,  innumerable  lakes 
and  swamps  of  inferior  dimensions  are  interspersed  throughout 

•  Morse,  p.  5ir. 

t  Ttie  swamp,  called  the  Great  Dismal,  is  very  concisely  described  b}- 
Morse,  p.  517,  and  more  fully  by  WeW.    Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  179. 
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the  whole  extent  of  level  country  lying  between  the  Allegluny 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  northera  states  have  a  surface  more  diversified  than 
that  of  the  southern  provinces.  Although  not  mountainous^ 
they  are  almost  every  where  hilly,  presenting  variegated  and 
pleasing  landscapes.  The  back  parts  of  the^middle  and  sou- 
thern  states,  rising  towards  the  mountains,  exhibit  a  magnifi- 
cent scenery.  Between  the  successive  ridges,  the  intervening 
spaces  are  filled  with  lower  elevations,  displaying  a  variety  of 
delightful  views.  «  Being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  lofty 
ridges,'*  says  a  late  traveller,  <^  the  inequality  of  this  group  of 
mountains,  crowned  with  innumerable  woods,  and  oversha* 
dowing  the  earth,  afibrded  nearly  the  same  picture  that  the 
troubled  sea  presents  after  a  di*eadful  storm."  Such  is  the 
view  which  this  writer  gives  of  the  Pennsylvanian  mountains.* 
The  passage  of  the  Potowmak  through  the  blue  ridge  is  de* 
scribed  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  The 
spectator,  placed  on  a  high  elevation,  sees  on  the  right  the 
Shenendoah,and  on  die  left  the  Potowmak,  both  running  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  quest  of  a  passage.  At  the  point 
of  their  junction  this  passage  is  found,  having  probably  beea 
forced  by  the  accumulated  force  of  their  united  waters.  The 
view  excites  an  idea,  that  these  having  been  dammed  by  the 
blue  ridge,  had  formed  an  ocean  in  the  valley  below,  and  con- 
tinually rising,  had  at  last  forced  a  passage  over,  and  worn 
down  the  mountain  to  its  base.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each 
hand,  with  the  evident  marks  of  their  disruption,  by  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  naiture,  greatly  corroborates  this  impresfton. 
The  distant  finishing  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  being  as  delightful  and  placid  as  that  is  sublime 
and  terrific.  A  glance  of  the  smooth  blue  horizon,  at  an  im- 
mense distance  in  the  level  country,  seen  through  the  cleft  of 
the  ruptured  mountain,  relieves  the  eye,  and  seems  to  invite 
the  spectator  from  the  stupendous  scenes,  and  tumultuous 
roarings  above,  to  partake  of  the  calm  below,  <<  Such  a  scene/' 
says  our  author,  "  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlaatic*'t 

*  Michauz  in  crossing  the  Pennsylvanian  mountains.    Trav.  p.  37- 
I  Morae*8  American  Geography,  p.  483. 
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Fii^ttpii  ve  majr  Mm  twiedmg.to  the  pitftiaUtf  i>f >«n'Ame- 
rican  enamoured  of  his  countiy,  in  xhti  first  flatlniaafistiG  mo** 
mmu  of  .indepentieoce*  There  is  no  doubt  that  ftoenes  Aot 
}ea»  ma^&cent  nifky.he  fiewed  wiihiii  n  mud^^sborur  ilifl- 
tanc9*  Thq  whoic  tevriioryt  west  of  ihe  AUeghaojir  momfAakaAf 
Im^wevor?  18  iii>^ubtedlf  beyond 4dl  oociApariflon  nsomag^PMablQ 
thM  .tb»t,vHMcb  borilcffa  on  the  AtluBtic^  and  Tphicb  {uvJMdice 
itactf  ^wM  Mftrcely  comider  as  either  pJeaaont  on  salubrioua.^ 
Tha  couDUrics  ad|apetit  to  tkc  Ohio  areiinsty  diversified 'wicii  • 
aWoiliogieMiMaKes  and  Ibrtile  pktina:  in  some  parts  {hoy 
mi^My  vrittoutanf  great  improprietyvbe  d«iiM>inin^cd  ruiUo«» 
taiiiottSt*  JA.gonend  ihej  are  picturesque,  and  dbplay  a  great 
variety  of  ilajidicape«t  Kentucky  is  also  finely  dU'ersi&ed ,  but 
aa  mall 'at  Tennessee^  labours^  at  some  teasona,  under  a  soar-» 
city  «ef  watctr.^:  Tbroiigh6ut  the  united  territory,  the  nume* 
rous  and  extensive  forej^ts  ar^  a  striking  feature  in  theaspedt 
of  tihe  country 9  whiob  theinereaac^  of  population,  bowevor,  wili 
gradually  oblibsffafe. 

MountamfJ]**^Tbc  Appalaohaan,or  All^gbanycbainialveady 
tnantiaiied  in  the  geqeral  chrooripQoik'Cf  the  NorttiAmerioau 
contineiUt  <.oon>pffise^  under  varioua  denomiiuuion^  all  tho 
mcaintainous'  fidgea,  wliich  at  diffeivat  diotancea-  foom  one 
adothfenraod  inihe  gc^ieral  diceotion  of  south-west,  and  northr 
eaat»  ^pervade  the  gi^ater  part  of  the  united  ternitory* 

JKfti^#.}^No  part  perhaps  of  the  world  is  so  well  fiurnisb- 
td  vrkh  navigable  rivers  as  the  United  Stateafeapecially  the 
ea«^w  paiTt  of  their  territory,  Tbe  g|i«at  rivefsy  Obio  isnd 
14A»9i»aLp#j>  in  the  western  pa¥t»  bave  beeq  noiioedin  <be 
g^nf^rsUdesQiiption.  The  various  rivers  yrhich.  peirv^detlie 
leyftLfiPUPVry  bie^MrQeii  the  xnountaiiM  and  |(be  ahevea  of  tlia 
Allauti«9  ^  ^H^H  aa  the  niuof^eiMHia  baysead  ciPeeksirhkb  ar» 
jAQl  kui^.aendii«iY0  tp  .tiie  iaqilitf  of  nayigatioA  sAd  coo^niefu 
oial  iDier^ufs^  are  tgo  nuiaeroua  to  admit  e£  a  pafUcular 
deactiptiou  iB:a  work  whUb  «aa  aioi  oidy  at  a  geewaral  repr^ 

•  [The  above  remark  Is  far  from  correct.  The  Atlantic  stales,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lev6l  psru  6f  Maryhmd,  and  of  the  tfictes  south  t>f 
it,  are  at  [^^ant,  certaioly  at  salul^oitf ,  a9  tlie  territory  w^t  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.    Am.  EoJ 

•  Michaus,  p.  84,  t  Id.  115.  4  Id.  157, 15d. 
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sentation.  By  these  various  streams  and  gulfs,  almost  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  united  territory  is  chequered  and  di- 
vided into  islands  and  peninsulas.  A  few  of  the  principal  can 
only  be  nanied.  The  Susquehanna  is  a  large  body  of  water, 
which,  after  a  long  and  circuitous  course,  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  the  receptacle  also  of  the  Potowmak,  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  the  York  and  James'  rivers,  which  are  all  of 
them  navigable.  The  Chesapeake  is  one  of  the  longest  bays 
in  the  world.  Its  entrance,  in  latitude  37*^  1 2',  is  twelve  miles 
wide,  and  it  extends  270  miles  into  the  country,  dividing  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  Its  breadth  varies  between  the  extremes 
of  seven  and  eighteen  miles :  it  is  generally  about  nine  fa- 
thoms deep,  affording  a'  safe  and  easy  navigation,  with  many 
commodious  harbours.  The  Delaware,  which  washes  Phila- 
delphia, is  joined  by  numerous  streams,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  a  vast  aestuary,  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty-two  in  width  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The  Potow- 
mak, a  fine  navigable  river,  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
new  capital  of  the  United  States  seated  on  its  banks.  Many 
streams  dow  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Ohio  receives  from 
the  north  the  Wabash,  with  the  Great  and  Ljttle  Miami ;  and 
from  the  south,  the  Great  Kennaway,  the  Kentucky,  the  Green 
river,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee.*  Besides  the 
great  inland  seas  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  North 
America,  and  the  smaller  collections  of  water  in  the  level 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  there  are 
other  lakes  in  the  interior,  which  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  may  at  some  period  become  of  great  importance  in  com- 
merce. The  chief  of  these  is  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George,  which  are  separated  only  by  an  interval  of  a  mile  and 
a  half.  On  the  banks  of  the  former,  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity and  not  far  from  the  northernmost  shores  of  Lake  George, 
are  situated  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  both  of  them  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  the  British  expeditions  in  this  quarter. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  all  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  these  territories,  and  tedious  to  exhibit  a  mere  catalogue  of 

*  These  navigable  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Ohio  from  the  south, 
Hre,  in  the  summer,  only  inconsiderable  rivulets,  almost  every  where 
.easily  fordable.    Michaux*s  Trav.  p.  156.  206. 
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i»aii>es.t  A  single  glance  on  a  good  map  will  impresg  a  more 
correct  idea  of  their  variety^  their  coursesy  and  their  fitness 
&>r  commercial  communication,  than  could  be  given  by  vo- 
lumes of  minute  description.  It  will  be  immediately  perceiv- 
ed that  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  there  is  nothing  that 
resembles  the  singular  chain  of  lakes  in  the  Interior  of  North  ' 
America;  and  that  the  whole  continent,  as  well  as  the  present 
territory  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  formed  by  nature 
&>r  easy  communication  and  intimate  union. 

Canals.^ — Numerous  canals, particularly  between  the  Skuyl- 
kill  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Delaware,  as  well  as  the  improvements  of  the  Potowmak, 
the  canals  of  Chesapeake  ai>d  Delaware,  and  several  others, 
have  been  projected,  and  some  of  them  completed.**  When  the 
plans  of  inland  navigation  shall  have  been  carried  into  full  ef- 
fect, the  empire  of  the  United  States  will  be  intersected  with 
ionumcraWe  canals,  which,  together  with  the  rivers  traversing 
liie  country  in  evei7  direction,  will  afford  an  extensive  and 
easy  communicacioii  at  little  expense. 

Mineralogy.li — Tlie  mineralogy  of  the  Anglo-American 
empire,  as  far  asr  it  has  been  hitherto  explored,  is  rather  im- 
portant than  various,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  most  useful  of 
metals  and  fossils,  iron  and  coal.  In  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, iron  ore  ts  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Coal  is 
also  extremely  plentiful  in  Kciitucky  towards  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio  ;  but  especiaUy  in  Virginia,  and  near  Pittsburg, 
where  this  valuable  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Copper  is  also  no  inconsiderable  ar- 
ticle in  North  American  niineralogy.     It  is  foQnd  in  Rhode 

t  tThe  foregoing  account  of  the  rivers,  fcc.  of  the  United  States  is  not 
happy  either  in  point  of  selection  or  arrangement  Beginning  at  the 
northeast,  and  proceeding  to  the  south-west,  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec, 
Merrimack,  Connecticut,  and  Hudson,  in  the  northern  states ;  and  the 
Roanoke,  Cape  Fear,  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  AlaUmaha,  Appalachi- 
cola,  and  Mobile,  fecin  the  southern  sUtes,  should  have  t>een  noticed 
^vith  those  of  no  greater,  and  even  less,  importance  in  the  middle  sUtes^ 
which  arc  named.     Am.  Ed.] 

n  [The  Middlesex  canal,  an(}  those  on  the  Merrimadk,  Connecticrt, 
Hudson,  Mohawk,  James,  and  Santee  rivers,  may  now  be  added  to  those 
above  named.    Am.  EpJ 
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Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  There  is  also  a  rich 
mine  of  this  metal  near  the  river  Wabash .•  New  York  sup- 
plies lead,  copper,  and  coal,  with  some  silver.  But  of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  Virginia  boasts  the  richest,  as 
well  as  the  most  varied  mineralogy.  Besides  the  coal  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  rich  lead  mine ;  and  gold,  as  well  as 
black  lead,  and  copper  is  likewbe  found  in  that  province.^ 

Mineral  zcater9.'\ — Mineral  waters  of  various  qualities  are 
met  with  in  different  provinces ;  but  as  none  of  them  are  of 
distinguished  fame,  the  enumeration  is  of  little  importance. 

5of7.]— The  united  territory,  like  other  extensive  regions^ 
present  all  the  variety  of  soils  than  can  be  met  with  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  that  when  the  increase 
of  population  shall  have  given  perfection  to  agriculture,  ferti- 
lity will,  in  most  places,  be  its  predominant  characteristic.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  encomiasts  of  Anglo- America,  the  ac- 
counts of  all  impartial  travellers  concur  in  shewing,  that  this 
is  not  at  present  the  case.f  The  maritime  parts  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  are  generally  sandy,  and  exhibit  few  marks  of 
fertility.  On  receding,  however,  from  the  coast,  the  soil  be- 
gins, by  slow  degrees  of  melioration,  to  assume  a  more  vege- 
table aspect."^  Besides  considerable  swamps  and  salt  tnarshes, 
or,  as  the  Americans  call  them,  salt  meadows,  there  are  also 
places  called  barrens,  which,  even  in  the  original  forests,  are 
destitute  of  trees.  Those  of  Kentucky  comprise  an  extent  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  by  nearly  the  same 
breadth,  and  deserve  a  more  appropriate  name,  as  they  con- 

•  Morse's  Afficr.  Geo^aphy,  p.  391. 409.— Imlay,  p.  135.— Michaux 
says,  that  coal  is  extremely  plentiful  near  Pittsburg.    Trav.  53. 

V  ^**ThKt  firovtnce'*  This  misnomer  is  too  common  in  British  writers, 
when  speaking  of  the  United  States,  The  science  of  mineralogy  has 
received  great  attentioTi  \nt1iin  these  few  years  past,  and  very  important 
discoveries  hare  been  made.    Am.  Ed.] 

t  This  is  so  often  noticed  in  Briason,Cowper,Michauz»  Weld,  Roche* 
foucault,  and  others^  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote  particular  pas* 
sages. 

w  [From  the  two  preceding  sentences  a- reader  would  form  a  very  er- 
roneous idea  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  United  States.  From  the  Hud- 
son to  the  St  Croix  river,  if  we  except  Cape  Cod,  a  small  portion  only  of 
the  8ca-coast,  can  be  called  sandy.    Am.  £d.] 
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aist  wholly  of  beautiful  meadows^  covered  with  grass  from  two 
10  three  feet  in  height.*    The  pine  barrens,  which  produce 
scarcely  any  thing  but  pines,  are  extensive  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia.     These  are  generally  intermixed  with  swamps, 
and  intersected  with  rifulets.f     The  soil  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  is  generally  rich  ;  in  some  places  indeed  too  fer- 
tile for  wheat :  and  the  harvests  of  Indian  corn  are  abundant. 
Kentucky  presents  a  singular  feature  in  geology.    The  whole 
of  that  extensive  country,  of  which  the  greatest  length  is  about 
400,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  200  miles,  lies  on  a  bank 
of  chalky  stone.    The  superior  stratum  of  vegetable  earth  va- 
ries in  its  composition,  and  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 
The  boundaries  of  this  immense  bed  of  stone  are  not  yet  as- 
certained with  precision  ;  but  its  thickness  appears  to  be  very 
considerable.  This  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  coun- 
try, seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rivers  falling  in  summer  so 
exceedingly  low,  that  the  Kentucky  and  Greene  rivers,  after 
running  a  course  of  300  miles,  are  at  that  season  still  ford- 
able  ;  but  in  winter  and  spring  they  receive  such  an  increase 
from  the  rains,  that  the  former  sometimes  rises  forty  feet  in 
twenty-four  hours.     This  variation  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Kentucky.  Many  of  these,  though 
frequently  from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms  broad,  preserve  in  the 
summer  only  a  sliallow  stream  of  water  of  a  few  inches  in 
depth4  Kentucky  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  immense 
bason,  which,  by  means  of  its  chalky  and  porous  bottom,  ab» 
sorbs  the  greatest  part  of  its  waters,  instead  of  transmitting 
them,  like  other  countries,  to  the  ocean.$    From  this  geolo- 
gical circumstance  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  will  always 
be  exposed  to  serious  inconveniences  in  the  summer,  in.  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  of  water,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
considerable  rivers,  which  preserve  in  all  seasons  a  quantity 
sufHcient  for  every  domestic  purpose.     These  considerations 
have  already  much  diminished  the  flattering  idea  once  formed 

*  Michaux's  Trav.  p.  148.  t  l^id.  p.  286. 

^  Ibid.  p.  156, 157.  The  vegetable  stratum  is  only  in  general  about  six 
feet  deep,  according  to  Morse»  p.  506. 

§  West  Tennessee  also  reposes  on  this  bed  of  phalk  stone.  Michau*, 
p.  239. 
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of  Kentuckf)  and  must  in  future  present  a  great  obstacle  t« 
its  complete  population.  Many  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  are 
found  unfit  for  settlement ;  and  strangers  are  now  very  care, 
ful  not  to  make  purchases  until  they  have  well  examined  loca- 
lities.* It  would  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  aKicle, 
to  enter  into  furtlier  particulars  relative  to  the  soil)  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  Anglo-American  empire. 

CVfmo/c.]— The  vast  extent  of  the  country  seems  to  indi. 
cate  as  great  a  variety  in  the  climate  as  in  the  soil.  This, 
however,  is  not  exactly  the  case.  The  different  states  of  the 
union  have,  in  this  respect,  a  greater  resemblance  than  might 
be  expected.  The  North  American  climate  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  contra- 
ry. The  northrwest  winds  blowing  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the 
frozen  continent  are  extremely  cold.  The  north-east  wind 
commonly  brings  rain  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Alleghany 
mountains.  Qn  the  western  «ide  the  south-west  wind  is  at- 
tended with  the  -same  effect.  In  the  level  countries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  on 
Ihe  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  the  summer  heats  are  ex- 
cessive; and  the  sudden  alterations  in  the  temperature,  in 
conjuction  with  the  swampy  soil,  render  the  climate  extreme- 
ly unhealthy.  Perhaps  the  yellow  fever,  which  first  appeared 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793,  and  made  such  dreadful  ra- 
vages, may  be  considered  as  not  proceeding  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  but  originating  from  adventitious  causes,  like 
the  pestilential  diseases  that  have  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
most  healthful  countries  of  Europe.  Various  circumstances, 
however,  shew  that  the  climate  afforded  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  and 
that,' if  it  was  not  the  primary  source  of  the  malady,  it  greatly 
encouraged  its  malignity,  and  promoted  its  diffusion.  The 
frequency  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  diseases,  arising  from 
heat,  moisture,  and  the  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
sufficiently  demonstates  the  insalubrity  of  the  plains  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic.  A  late  traveller,  in  speaking  of  the  low 
country  of  Carolina,  says,  <<  the  extreme  unwholesomeness  of 

•  Morse  says,  they  supply  themselves  with  excellent  water  by  digging 
•wdlfl  in  Kentucky,    Aiticr.  ^cog.  p.  506, 
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the  cUmate  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  pale  and  livid  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants,  who,  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  are  almost  all  affected  with  tertian  fe- 
vers, insomuch,  that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  Georgia,  and  the 
lower  Caroiinas,  resemble  an  extensive  hospital.'**  This  wri- 
ter paints  that  part  of  the  united  territory  as  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  countries  in  the  world ;  and  the  same  descrip'* 
tive  remark  may,  with  little  variation,  be  extended  to  the  wliole 
tract,  which  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  AUeghany  moun- 
tains.x  The  climate  of  the  mountainous  parts  is  totally  dlf. 
ferent  from  that  of  the  low  country.  <<I  have,"  says  Michaux, 
"  seen  men  there  who  were  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  which  is  very  rare  in  the  Atlantic  states  situated  south 
of  Pennsylvania."  The  contrast  between  the  mountainous 
and  the  level  country  is  every  where  conspicuous  and  strik- 
ing. In  the  low  country  of  Virginia,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
the  salt  creeks  and  rivers,  the  swamps  and  fenny  grounds  give 
such  moisture  and  warmth  to  the  atmosphere,  that  the  trees 
are  often  in  bloom  in  the  end  of  February.  But  from  that  pe- 
riod till  the  end  of  April,  the  cold  rains,  piercing  winds,  and 
sharp  frosts,  subject  the  inhabitants  to  inflammatory  diseases. 
Snow  often  falls,  but  seldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two.  This 
fluctuation  of  the  weather  in  the  winter  and  spring,  renders 
the  ground  continually  damp,  and  the  air  extremely  unwhole- 
some.! In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  same  province,  at 
about  150  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  there  are  deep  snows 
and  severe  frosts,  with  a  dry  and  salubrious  atmosphere. t 
The  case  is  the  same  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg,  the  air  is  extremely  wholesome, 
i^nd  intermittent  fevers  are  unknown. §    Indeed,  the  countries 

•  Michaux'a  Trav.  p,  2r4. 

X  [This  remark  is  incorrect.  There  is  a  wide  and  very  fertile  tract  of 
oountry  in  the  four  southern  states,  lying  between  the  Alleghany  mouih- 
tains,  and  the  level  tract  bordering  the  coast,  which  is  as  healthful  and 
pleasant,  generally,  as  any  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Beyond 
this,  lies  the  mountainous  tract  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence.  Am.  Ed.] 

f  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  478.  In  winter  loaded  waggons  pass  over 
the  ico  on  the  Delaware.  In  summer  the  heat  was  excessive.  Janson'i 
Trav.  p.  188.  192. 

t  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  478.  §  Michaul's  Trav.  69, 
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on  the  Ohio  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  best  cli* 
mate,  as  well  as  the  best  soil,  of  any  part  of  the  United  StatesT 
Tn  Kentucky,  and  tlie  other  western  states,  the  climate,  thouglx 
hot,  is  not  insalubrious,  except  in  some  marshy  places,  which, 
however,  do  not  very  frequently  occur.  The  northern  states 
experience  great  heats  in  the  summer,  but  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  severity  of  their  winters,  so  fur  beyond  what  is 
experienced  under  the  same  parallels  in  Europe. 

Vegetable  prodiiction$.'\^^\\  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  various  productions  of  this  extensive  country.  A  glance 
at  the  most  important  and  remarkable  features  of  North  Ame- 
rican vegetation  must  therefore  suffice.  All  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean corn  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  besides  maizc^ 
ivhich  is  a  native  grain.  Great  quantities  of  flour  arc  export- 
ed from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  other  states.  Kentucky 
is  extremely  fertile  in  com,  but  its  remote  situation  is  unfa- 
vourable to  its  exportation.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  Virginia  ;* 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  tobacco  is  one  of 
the  principal  productions  and  exports  both  of  that  state  and 
Maryland.  Tobacco  and  flax  are  cultivated  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  In  the  latter  province,  as  well  as  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  not  only  rice,  but  great  quantities  of  cotton  are 
produced,  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  ar- 
ticles of  American  culture.*  Ginseng,  that  famous  Tartariapk 
root  so  highly  valued  in  China,  abounds  in  Kentucky,  and  is 
found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  AUeghanies,  from 
Lower  Canada  to  Georgia,  which  comprise  an  extent  of  1500 
miles.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a  French  missionary  in  Ca- 
nada, and  is  now  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  to  Chiqa. 
It  is  now  prepared  according  to  the  Chinese,  or  rather  Tar- 
tarian method,  which  is  kept  as  a  secret  among  some  particu- 
lar persons.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  purchased  at  six  or 
seven  dollars  per  pound,  and,  according  to  the  quality,  is  sold 

7  [This  and  the  following  sentences  do  not  convey  a  correct  idea  to  the 
mder.  Kontocky  is  one  of  the  <«  countries,"  on  the  Ohio^  and  shodd 
not  have  been  disUnguished  from  them.    Am.  Ed.] 

z  [lUce  is  not  cultivated  in  Virginia ;  and  very  little  north  of  Soilth 
Qarolina.    Am.  Ed.] 

•  Michaux's  Trav.  p,  183^  183. 339. 241. 
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for  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  as  high  as  a  hundred  at  Canton.* 
The  sugar  maple  tree  is  also  a  remarkable  production  of 
North  America.  Incisions  being  made  in  this  tree,  it  emits 
an  inspissated  juice,  from  which  a  species  of  su{;ar  is  made, 
which  is  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  of  the  West- 
Indies,  and  constitutes  a  very  considerable  article  of  home 
consumption.  Orchards  are  a  grand  object  of  American  cul- 
ture. In  some  parts,  however,  the  sudden  and  violent  tran- 
sitions from  heat  to  cold  is  injurious  to  fruits.  Apples  are  a 
considerable  object  of  attention ;  and  cider  is  a  common  beve- 
rage. Peaches  are  assiduoinny  cultivated  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  some  other  states ;  and  peach  brandy  is  held  in 
high  estimation  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  Americans 
are  not  deficient  in  agricultural  skill;  but  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  country,  where  land  is  cheap,  and  labour 
is  dear,  have  induced  them  to  adopt  what  in  England  would 
be  called  a  slovenly  mode  of  husbandry ;  so  that  the  wide  ex- 
tent and  scanty  produce  of  the  American  farm  is  almost  be- 
come proverbial.  They  appear,  however,  to  make  all  the  im- 
provements which  their  situation  admits,  and  in  this  they  have 
been  encouraged  by  illustrious  examples.  The  late  president 
Washington  paid  extraordinary  attention  to  agriculture,  and, 
like  the  Roman  Cincinnatus,  appeared  equally  as  great  in  his 
farm  at  Vernon,  as  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic, 
or  in  the  hall  of  the  Congress.  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  states  in  which  agriculture  at  present  flourishes, 
the  most ;  but  New  York,  and  some  others,  are  making  rapid 
improvements. 

In  a  view  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  North  America  in  general,  the  vast  quantities  of 
timber  of  various  kinds  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The 
forest  trees  are  of  an  endless  variety  of  species,  of  which  the 
enumeration  alone  would  be  too  prolix  for  the  limits  prescrib- 
ed to  this  work.  They  comprise  all  the  varieties  of  pines  and 
oaks,  besides  many  other  kinds  of  timber.  The  pines  occupy 
chiefly  the  sandy  tracts,  whether  we|  or  dry,  which  have  ac- 
quired the  general  appellation  of  pine  barrens.    Of  these,  the 

*  Michauz*s  Trvr.  p.  168. 172. 
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principal  species  are  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  WeymotHlk 
pine,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  common  and  hemlock  spruce  fir^ 
the  yellow  fir,  and  the  larch.  The  black  or  pitch  pine  is  a 
tree  of  varied  utility.  It  makes  the  best  of  charcoal,  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  tar,  and  its  soot  is  used  as  lamp  black.  It! 
is  scantily  produced  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  but 
abounds  in  those  of  the  south.  The  white  pine  is,  in  size  and 
majestic  appearance,  the  prince  of  the  American  forestSj  and 
is  excellent  for  masts,  yards,  and  other  uses  in  the  construe, 
tion  of  ships.  The  yellow  fir  is  not  less  useful  to  cut  into 
plank*  Nearly  allied  to  the  faniily  of  pines,  are  the  white  and 
red  cedar ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  Cyprus,  which  grows 
to  a  very  large  size  in  the  swamps,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
southern  states.  The  oaks  are  of  various  species,  and  adapted 
to  different  purposes.  Besides  these,  are  the  chesnut,  the 
ash,  the  elm,  the  walnut,  the  beech,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
are  almost  innumerable,  and  greatly  contribute  to  enliven  and 
enrich  an  American  landscape.  The  low  ridges  of  marly 
soil)  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  rise  from  the  level 
savannas  into  gently  swelling  hills  and  extensive  lawns,  pre- 
)3ent  a  ridi  and  magnificent  vegetable  scenery,  composed  of 
tlic  evergreen  oak,  the  lofty  palmetto,  the  wide  shading  broom 
pine,  and  the  red  cedar.*  In  some  parts,  the  golden  fmit  and 
fragrant  blossoms  of  the  orange,  and  the  broad-leaved  canopy 
of  tl>e  Papaw  fig,  spreading  itself  from  the  top  of  a  trunk  of 
twenty  feet  high,  give  additional  beauty  to  the  picture.  Supe- 
rior to  all  these,  is  the  towering  magnificence  of  the  great 
MangoUa,  which,  on  those  rich  marly  ridges,  rises  with  a 
trunk  perfectly  straight  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  It  is  crown- 
ed with  a  conical  head  of  dark  green  foliage,  enlivened  with 
rose-like  blossoms  of  the  purest  white,  which  are  succeeded 
by  crimson  cones  containing  the  seeds.  This  tree,  and  the 
white  cedar,  which  grows  in  the  swamps  to  an  enormous  size, 
with  a  straight  column  of  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet, 
crowned  with  an  umbrella-shaped  top,  the  abode  of  the  eagle 
and  the  crane,  exhibit  an  appearance  extremely  grand  and 

*  In  the  eomitries  adjacent  to  the  Mi8fl(mri«  the  trees  are  of  an  enor- 
mous Bixe,  especially  oak»  pine,  cedar,  and  sycamore.  Janson,  p.  230. 
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^cturesqiie.  The  numbers  and  varieties  of  the  Americaa 
trees  and  shrubs,  in  fine,  would  exhaust  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  for  notwithstanding  the  continual  progress  of  agricul* 
lure,  the  foundation  of  tovms,  and  the  dissemination  of  scat- 
tered  plantations,  the  new  continent  maf  yet  be  considered  as 
an  immense  forest.*  The  rapid  increase  of  population  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  vast  extent  ^  territory. 

Zoology.] — The  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States  are, 
with  some  variations  of  size^  colour,  8cc.  the  same  as  in  Eu- 
rope, from  whence  they  were  originally  imported.  Those  of 
America,  however,  are  in  general  distinguished  by  various 
characteristics  of  inferiority  to  those  of  the  old  continent.^ 
Virginia  has  the  best  horses  that  are  any  where  seen  in  the 
United  States.  The  opulent  inhabitants  being  fond  of  plea- 
sure and  shew,  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  breed  of  coach 
and  saddle  horses,  and  sometimes  give  1000/.  sterling  for  a 
fine  stalUon.t  The  Virginia  horses  are  now  introduced  into 
Kentucky,  and  constitute  a  very  considerable  article  of  trade, 
especially  with  South  Carolina,  which  is  the  principal  market 
for  Kentucky  horses.J  A  fine  saddle  horse  in  Kentucky  costs 
about  130  or  140  dollars  ^  and  the  distance  of  about  roo  miles 

•  The  territory  bordering  on  the  Ohio  wrpaises  sAl  qtber  pgrU  pf  the 
United  St»tc«  in  the  magnitude  of  U»e  Uees.  The  palm  here  sometimes 
acquires  a  tniak  of  above  forty  feet  in  Qircumference,  and  the  poplar 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet.  Michaux's  Travels,  p.  86,  &c.  Through- 
out Kentucky  the  timber  is  large;  but  no  wliere  of  so  enormoes  a  size 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Id.  Ibid.  Vines  grow  spontaneously  on  the 
Ohio,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  back  settlements,  and  might  be  cultivat- 
ed with  success,  Morse,  p.  457. 

»  [This  calumnious  remark  has  been  so  often  repento^  by  Europe^ 
and  refiited  with  abundant  proofs  by  American  writers,  tliat  it  is  sur- 
prising an  auUior  of  so  much  candour  and  respectability  shdutd  liave 
again  brought  it  forward.  As  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mounuins  in  Anie- 
rica  are  evidently  on  a  larger  scale,  than  those  in  Eurqi)e,  it  is  natttral  to 
conclude,  that  the  animals  of  the  former  would  possess  a  correspondent 
superiority ;  which  is  the  fact,  admitted  even  by  our  author  bimselC 
'•The  American  stag  (he  says),  somewhat  exceedt  that  of  Europe  in 
tize.**  (p.  324.)  Other  parts  of  this  article  concede  the  fact  in  question, 
j^i^  Eo.]  t  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  485. 

X  Michaux's  Trav.  p.  188,  &c.  Draught  horses,  however,  are  vfery 
much  inferior  to  those  of  England  io  all  parts  of  North  America.  > 
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firom  Lmngton  to  Cbarlestoil,  octaniotis  at  the  latter  p^ace 
'aD  adrancejof  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  price.* 
Horned  cattle  are  nunieroua  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Sutesj  eupcisially  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky^  where  they  hare 
extenatve  ranges;  but  both  they  and  the  sheep  are  greatly  in* 
ferior  tothoae  of  Europe.  Hogs  ate  in  most  parts  exceeding- 
ly nuDoerous.  Some  of  the  inhabkants  of  Kentucky  keep  \  50 
or  300  of  these  animals.  They  generally  go  in  herds,  and 
seldom  leave  the  wOoda,  where  they-  almost  always  find  a  suf« 
ficiency  of  fiiod*  Each  proprietor  recognLses  his  own  by  his 
particular  xttark^  and  they  accustom  thetn  to  return  now  and 
then  to  the  plantatiotta,  by  throlling  them  once  or  twice  a 
Week  a  little  Indian  corn.f 

Among  the  wild  animals,  the  moose  deer,  of  which  there 
are  two  species,  the  black  and  the  gray,  may  be  reckoned  the 
most  remarkable*  The  former  Is  said  to  have  been  found 
twelve  feet  in  height ;  the  latter  seMom  exceeds  the  half  of 
that  sise.  Both  kinds  have  large  palttiated  horns,  a  pair  of 
which  has  been  known  to  weigh  fifty-six  pounds.^  This  ani- 
mal, however,  is  now  grown  extremely  rare,  and  will  probably 
.soon  be  ex^tirpated.  The  American  sug  somewhat  exceeds 
that  of  ^iiropo  in  size  j  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  seen 
in  th^  rich  i^avannsA  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri..  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  the  united  territory,  JBut  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
animals  la  the  mountab  cat,  which  somewhat  resembles  .a 
panther.  One  of  these  being  Killed  in  New  Hampshire,  mea- 
sured pine  feet  in  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  the  tail  being  three  feeL  The  1^  was  diapropor- 
tionately  ^bort,  not  e^^ceeding  one  foot  in  .length.  U  may  ibere 
be  observed,  that  all  the  ferocious  animals  of  the  new  con- 
tinent are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  old»  thece  being 
neither  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  nor  panthers^  ia  any  part  of 
America.  There  are  indeed  considerable  numbers  of  smaller 
beasu  of  prey,  such  as  the  lynx,  the  ocelot,  and  others  of  the 
cat  kind.  The  beaver  is  found  in  all  the  states  of  the  unfon. 
That  extraordinary  animal  called  the  mammoth,  which  has 

•  Michaux,  p.  190.  f  Ibid.  191,  &0. 

I  Pennant's  Arct.  Zool.  vol.  1.  p.  10. 
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puzvled  all  the  inqiairies  of  naturalists,  no  longer  eoti^s^  and 
wtH  therefore  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  the  heaa 
of  curiosities.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  moosfe 
deer  is  almost  extinct ;  and  in  proportion  as  popttlation  and 
agriculture  increase,  the  other  vild  animals  of  America  will 
be  gradually  extirpated.  This  is  a  nntural  and  necessary  eon- 
Sequence  ;  but  the  extinction  of  the  mammoth  must  be  ascrib- 
ed to  some  different  cause,  which,  however,  in  all  probability 
will  never  be  discover^/  Among  the  American  birds  may 
be  reckoned  in  the  first  place  the  domestic  pouftry,  which  is 
the  same  as  in  Europe.  The  turkey  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  abotmds  in  the  northern  states.*  Wild  turkeys  gt<ow 
scarce  in  the  southern  states,  but  are  exceedingly  numerous 
in  the  west,  especially  in  Kentucky.  They  are  larger  than 
those  in  the  farm-yards  ef  Europe :  some  of  them  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds.f  In  the  woods  are  several  birds,  whieh 
nearly  resemble  the  partridge  and  quail  of  Eumpe ;  and  a 
great  variety  of  aquatic  fowl  haunt  the  numerous  lakes,  rivers, 
and  swamps.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  eagles,  vultures, 
Sec.  Virginia  surpasses  all  the  other  states  in  the  beauties  of 
the  feathered  creation  :^  the  humming  bird  in  particular,  so 
remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  its  size,  and  the  splendour  of 
its  pltmiage,  has  long  been  a  fiivoutite  theme  among  natura- 
lists. Virginia  also  produces  great  numbers  of  serpents,  of 
which  a  great  variety  of  kinds  is  found  in  the  united  territory. 
The  rattlesnake,  so  called  from  the  crustaceous,  ot*  homy  bags, 
which  form  its  tail,  and  whenever  it  moves  make  a  rattling 
noise  that  gives  warning  of  its  approach,  is  far  the  most 
^ngerous.  Various  remedies  for  the  bite  of  this  terrible  ser- 
pent have  been  prescribed,  and  used  with  different  success* 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  dreadful  than  its  effects. 
Without  ptoper  and  timely  applications,  death  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence ;  and  if  the  patient  recovers,  his  constitution 
is  genettdly  ruinedrt    It  is  said,  however,  that  a  rattlesnake 

*  Pennaat's  Arct.  Zool.  vol.  1.  p.  M9. 
t  Micbaux's  Trav.  p.  175^  176, 

fc  [The  birds  and  serpents  of  Virginia  are  common  to  all  the  southern 
states.    Am.  Et».] 
t  Michaux'8  Trav.  p.  48. 
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fvill  not  attack  a  person  unless  provoked  or  molested ;  and  as 
its  motion  is  slow,  besides  being  announced  by  the  noise  of 
its  rattles,  it  may  in  general  be  easily  avoided.*  Serpents  are 
both  more  numerous  and  venomous  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  states;  but  the  former  are  furnished  with  a 
greater  variety  and  abundance  of  remedies.  It  is  a  fact  wor- 
thy of  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance,  that  wherever 
venomous  creatures  are  found,  the  God  of  nature  has  kindly 
provided  antidotes  agunst  their  poison.t  The  American  fisfae- 
ries  are  abundant,  but  have  little  tliat  can  be  called  peculiar. 
The  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  long 
been  so  famous  in  Europe,  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper 
place. 

Natural  curtosiiies, ']^^The  natural  curiosities  of  the  Anglo- 
American  empire  are  too  numerous  for  a  puticular  descrip- 
tion. It  wiU  here  be  sufficient  to  mention  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal :  for  more  minute  details  on  this  subject,  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Morse,  Imlay,  Weld,  and  other  geographers 
and  travellers.  One  of  the  most  sublime  of  nature's  works 
in  this  country  is  the  natural  bridge  in  Virginia.  It  unites 
two  rocky  hills,  which  might  seem  to  liave  been  cloven  asun- 
der by  some  violent  convulsion ;  but,  on  mature  consideration, 
the  iissure,  which  is  not  less  than  275  feet  deep,  45  feet  widte 
at  the  bottom,  and  00  at  the  top,  appeara  rather  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  brook  which  runs  underneath,  and  in  the  course 
of  ages  has  worn  away  the  limestone  rock,  and  thus  gradually 
deepened  its  bed.  Over  this  dreadful  chasm  the  natural  bridge 
forms  an  arch,  which  approaches  the  semi-elliptical  form.  Ti;^ 
breadth  of  the  bridge  is  about  sixty  feet  in  the  middle,  but 
more  at  the  ends :  its  length  is  ninety  feet,  being  determined 
by  the  width  of  the  chasm ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  ssijbd 
mass  at  the  summit  is  about  forty  feet.  A  part  of  this  thiok- 
.ness  consists  of  a  coat  of  earth  at  the  top,  which  gives  aou- 
visiiment  to  several  large  trees.    The  rest,  with  the  bill  on 

*  Morse,  p.  172.  The  islands  and  banks  towards  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie  are  so  infested  with  rattlesnakes,  and  other  dcfttniclive  ser- 
pents, that  landing  is  dangerous,    aforse,  p.  29. 

+  [Morse,  p.  173.] 
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liotfa  sideS)  is  a  solid  limestone  rock.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  terrific,  that  from  the  bottom  is  beyond  description  sub- 
lime.* The  irruption  of  the  Potowmak  through  the  blue  moun- 
tains has  already  been  mentioned  :  that  magnificent  piece  of 
natural  scenery,  however,  is  equalled,  some  think  surpassed, 
by  the  burst  of  the  Tennessee  river  through  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  A  fine  cascade  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  water 
fiills  over  a  semi-circular  rock  of  marble,  has  also  attracted 
considerable  itotice.t  In  many  parts  of  the  united  territory 
are  remarkable  caverns.  One  of  these,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
sdid  to  resemble  a  church  with  pillars  and  monuments.  The 
blowing  cave  in  Virginia  is  remarkable  for  constantly  emitting 
a  wind  of  such  force  as  to  keep  the  weeds  prostrate  to  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  yards  from  its  mouth.  This  ungular  current 
of  air  is  the  strongest  in  frosty,  and  the  weakest  in  rainy  wea- 
ther. Near  Durham  is  a  rock  so  equally  poised  on  another, 
as  to  be  moveable  by  the  application  of  a  finger.  In  Georgia 
is  seen  a  singular  geological  ph«enomenoo.  Near  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah,  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  the  sea,  are  three  distinct  ridges  of  hills  com- 
posed of  oyster  shells.  Their  elevaUon  is  about  seventy  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  They  are  covered  with  acorn, 
mon  vegetable  surface  of  about  three  feet  in  depth,  below 
which  the  bed  of  oyster  shells  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
thick,  without  the  intermixture  of  any  other  substances.  These 
shells  are  of  the  colour  and  consistency  of  white  marble,  and 
of  an  estraordinary  size,  being  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  length,  from  six  to  eight  broad,  and  from  two  to  four 
in  thickness.  Mr.  Bartram  says,  that  they  appear  to  be  petri* 
fied,  and  to  have  all  been  opened  previous  to  that  transmuta- 
tion. He  also  thinks  that  they  may  be  antediluvian ;  but  this 
must  be  esteemed  too  vague  a  conjecture.^:  An  appearance 
so  singular  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for,  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  that  a  great  part  of  the  fiat  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  has  formerly  been  covered  by  the 

*  See  Weki'4i  |>rint  in  his  travels^  and  Morse's  descriptioo.    Ameri. 
can  Geog.  p.  486. 
t  liolay,  p.  304.  ,  %  Bartram's  travels,  p.  S18« 
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ocean  i*  a  suppoaition  which,  as  already  obsenred,  is  corrobo- 
rated  by  a  variety  of  circumstaDces. 

The  large  bones  of  the  mammoth,  a  name  given  to  an  un- 
known animal,  which  must  have  been  of  an  enormous  size, 
Ta9,y  be  numbered  among  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  of 
North  America.  The  teeth^like  those  of  the  elephant,  are  of 
ivory  ;  but  from  their  form,  the  animal  appears  to  have  been 
carnivorous.  The  bones  of  the  mammoth  evidently  prove  this 
enormous  animal  to  h«ve  been  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the 
elephant,  These  bones  are  found  only  at  tbe  salt  licks  or 
springs,  near  the  Ohio.  Some  few  scattered  teeth  have  been 
met  wllhin  other  parts;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  carried 
fram  this  deposit  by  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  tbe  extirpa- 
tion of  this  wonderful  animal,  and  the  period  when  it  happen*^ 
ed,  are  equally  unknown.  The  Indians  have  various  tradi-* 
tions  on  the  subject,  which  have  descended  through  succes- 
sive generations ;  but  as  they  arc  wholly  absurd,  this  curious 
article  of  natural  liistory  appears  unlikely  to  be  ever  eluci. 
dated. 

Antiquities^  ^c.]^-The  historian  and  the  antiquary  will  not 
expect  to  find  any  ancient  monuments  in  America.  In  this 
quarterof  the  world  all  is  recent,  nothing  excites  recollection, 
nor  recalls  to  the  mind  the  remembrance  of  g^eat  events. 
The  countries  however,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  present  some 
remains  of  an  obscure  antiquity,  which  have  excited  tbe  ad- 
miration of  the  curious,  and  afforded  abundant  matter  of  spe- 
culation. These  are  a  number  of  ancient  forts,  mostly  of  au 
oblong  form,  situated  on  strong  and  well  chosen  ground,  and 
contiguous  to  water.  At  what  period,  by  whom,  or  for  what 
purpose  these  forts  were  erected,  is  totally  unknown.  They 
appear,  however,  to  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  as  there 
is  not  the  least  visible  difference  between  the  age  and  size  of 
the  timber  growing  on  and  within  these  fortification^,  and  of 
that  which  is<seen  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  oldest  natives  have 
lost  all  traditions  concerning  those  ancient  monuments.  The  * 
ingenious  Dr.  Cutler,  who  has  accurately  examined  these 
trees,  which  he  supposes,  from  various  appeaninces,  to  be  of 

•  [Morse*  p.  140.] 
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tt)^  Mcond  growUi^  conjectures  thiLt  the  &rtft  flinst  h»T«^  b^m 
the  efTorts  of  a  people  much  akW»  devoted  to  labour  thio  tim 
preseat  race  of  native  Americaoft ;  and  Mr.  Morse  aays*  ^  It 
is  difiicult  U)  conceive  how  they  could  be  conaiructcd  wUbout 
the  uae  of  irofi  tools  ;*'  but  be.  ought  to  bave  ooMidered  tbaft 
the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruviana^  without  the  use  of  mm 
erected ediiicea  aupjerior  to  the  forts  in  qiwatioAbP  These  two. 
North  American  curiouties*  the. forts  in  the  Ohio  territoryy 
aud  the  bonea  of  tlie  mammoth  in  the  same  region)  must  for 
ever  remaiO)  the  former  a  hi8toGical»  the  better,  a  physical 
mystery^ 

«  [IF"  it  was  difficult  to  conceiTC  how  the  forts,  8cc.  on  the  Ohio,  could 
be  constructed  without  iron  tools ;"  it  can  only  be  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  tile  M^i&chwi  and  Peruvians,  without  the  use  of  iron,  erected . 
ediScas  (if  suc^  vas  the  iact)  8iit>eeior  to  the  foits  in  qnetdon ! !     Am. 

^  [Perhaps  not  Farther  researches  and  discoveries  may  expUin  tliese 
**  historical  and.pjiysical  mysteries."  Some  late  discoveries  encoura§a 
a  hope,  that  this  may  be  the  case.  In  Tennessee,  as  well  as  on  the  banlis 
of  the  Ohio,  these  ancient  and  curious  monuments  are  found.  Vestiges 
remain  of  aticieilt  dwellings,  towns,  and  fbrtifications,  with  mounts,  bar* 
rows,  ufiensils,  and  imagts,  wherever  the  soil  is  of  a  prime  quality  and 
conveoient  to  water,  thraughout  tbe  «aountry.  The  growth  of  forests  over 
these  relics  demonstrates,  Uilit  the  couolry  was  evacuated,  at  least  SGK^ 
years  ago,  and  probably  nearer  a  thousands* 

Two  bodies  of  these  ancient  people,  who  are  supposed  to  have  migrate 
ed  to  the  south,  were  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  in  Warren 
county,  Tennessee,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  child  about  four  years 
old.  They  were  Ihur  feet  below  the  sorfabe,  in  a  situation  perfectly  dry, 
the  earth  being  a  miAure  of  copperas,  allam,  sulphur,  nitre;  SbC.  Their 
skJHi  was  preserved,  though  its  original  aomplexion  could  not  be  ascer* 
tained ;  and  their  hair,  which  was  auburn,  Tbe,  child  was  deposited  in 
a  basket,  well  wrought  of  smooth  splits  of  the  reed ;  (arundo  giganticat) 
and  several  singular  species  of  cloths,  as  well  as  deer  skins,  dressed  an4 
undressed,  were  wrapped  round  and  deposited  with  them,  also  two  fea- 
ther  fiius  and  a  curious  belt.  A  few  more  discoveries  of  this  kind,  tP9y 
unravel  this  "  histe^al  and  physicid  mystery.''    Am,  Ed.] 
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^,        |^i{)alGlti|(«i4iidTQwoa^.Xdifices..JfllaBilJiw   . 

In  a  view  of  the  Americsui  cities,  it  is  reasonable  to  a3Sigii 
the  first  place  to  WashiDgtQp,  the  new  metropoUs  of  (he.  Ao- 
glo-American  empire^  although  it  has  not  y^t  attained  to  th« 
population  and  opulence  of  Philadelphia  and  sotpe  other  capi- 
tals of  particular  states.  The  town  of  Washington  being  ce.d- 
cd  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the  United  States, 
was  fixed  on,  to  be,  after  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  seat  of  the  federal  government.  An  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  plan  has  been  given  by  Morse  ;  and  although 
it  has  been  transcribed  by  recent  geographers^  I  shall  venture 
to  go  over  the  same  ground.  The  rising  metropolis  of  th^ 
Anglo-American  empire  is  a  subject  of  sufficient  importanpc 
ID  a  work  of  this  kind  to  be  admitted  as  an  apology.*  ^  TlUs 
city,  which  is  now  building,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Poiowmak  and  the  eastern  branch,  latitude  38^,  53'  Dorth«t 
extending  four  miles  up  each;  and  including  a  tract  of  ter;v 
tory  exceeded,  in  point  gf  convenience,  salubrity,  and  beauty, 
by  none  in  America;  for  altliough  the  land  in  geiieral  appears 
level,  yet,  by  gentle  and  gradual  swellings  a  variety  of  elegaot 
prospects  are  produced,  and  a  sufficient  descent  &M-med  for 
conveying  off  the  water  occasioned  by  rain.  Within  the  lioiits 
of  the  city  are  a  great  number  of  excellent  springs,  and  by  dig- 
ging wells,  water  of  the  best  quality  may  readily  be  had.  Be- 
sides, the  never  failing  streams  that  now  run  through  that  icjr- 
ritory,  may  al^  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the  city.   The  wa- 

*  This  degeription  from  Morse,  ahhough  slreadytrsnscribed  by  Pin- 
kerton,  oould  not,  eontistencly  with  the  present  plan  be  onitted  With- 
out a  description  of  the  American  capital  the  work  would  $e  incoi^pletc. 

t  Nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Athens  imd  Lisbon. 
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ters  of  Reedjr  branch  and  of  Tiber  creek  maybe  conveyed  to 
the  president's  house.  The  source  of  Tiber  creek  is  elevated 
^out  336  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  in  the  said  creek. 
The  perpendicular  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  capitol 
is  to  stand  is  seven^-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  in 
the  Tiber  creek.  The  watenpf  ,Tiber  creek  may  therefore 
be  conveyed  to  the  capitol ;  and^  after  watering  that  part  of  tlie 
city)  mi^  be  destined  to  other  useful  purposes.  The  eastern 
branch  is  one  of  the  safest  and  taoftt  tommodioos  harbours  in 
America,  being  sufficiently  deep  for  the  iargest  ships  for  aboi^ 
four  miles  above  its  mouthy  while  the  channel  lies  close  s^long 
the  bank  adjoining  the  city,  and  affords  a  large  aixl  convenient 
harbour.  The  Petowmak,  although  only  navigable  for  small 
.  craft  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks  next  to  the 
city,  excepting  about  half  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the 
rivers,  will  nevertheless  afford  a  capacious  summer  har^ourf 
as  an  immense  number  of  ships  may  ride  in  the  great  chan* 
nel  opposite  to,  and  below  the  city«  ^    *]  ] 

The  situation  of  this  metropolis  istrpon  die  great  post  road^ 
equi-distant  from  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
the  union,  and  nearly  so  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pittsburgy  upon 
the  best  navigation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  territo- 
ry, probably  the  richest,  and  commanding  the  most,  extensive 
internal  resources  of  any  in  America.  It  has  therefore  manjy 
advantages  to  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  place  for  the  per. 
manent  seat  of  the  general  government ;  and  as  i\  is  likely  to 
be  speedily  built,  and  otherwise  improved  by  the  ptibllc  spirit- 
ed enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^'  and  even 
by  foreigners,  it  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  hftherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  fcities. 

The  plan  of  this  city  appears  to  contain  som6  iinponaiit 
improvements  upon  that  df  thfe  best  planned  cities  in  tjib 
world,  combining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  convenience,  regu- 
larity, elegance  of  prospect,'  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
positiohs  for  the  different  pubHc  edifices,  and  for  the  several 
squares  and  areas  of  differeAt  fihapes*  «&  they  are  laid  down, 
were  first  determined  on  the  most  advantageous  ground,  com- 
manding  the  most  extensive  prospects;  sCnd,  frbmi ' their situa- 
iion,  susceptible  of  such  imprt)vemehts  as  ekhier  Use  o/orna- 


merit  tnaf  'hen^etfter  require.  The  capitol  witl  be  'Situated  mi - 
A  itMMt  beaotifol  eminence,  commanding  a  eomplete  view •  of 
every"  part  of  the  city,  and  of  ar  tonftkttrable  pan  of  tke  cmah- 
itf  armind.'  The  president's  house  will  stand  on  a  riain^ 
ground,  possessing  a  delighiful  water  prospect,  together  with 
a  commanding  view- of  the  Capitol,  and  the  moat  material  parta. 
I  Lines,  or  avenues  of  dit*ect  cortimunication  have  been  devised 

to  connect  the  most  distant  and  important  objects.    These 
i  transverse  avenned,  or  diagonal  streets,  afe  laid  out  on  the^ 

'  most  advafftag^ous  groimd  for  prospect  and  convenience  ;  and 

are  calculated  not  only  to  produce  a  variety  of  charming  pros- 
pects, but  greatly  to  facilitate  the  communication  throughout 
the  city.  North  and  south  lines,  intei^sected  by  others  run* 
ntng  due  east  and  west,  make  the  distribution  of  the  cityinto  • 
streets,  squares,  Sec.  and  those  lines  have  been  so  combined  as 
to  meet  at  certain  given  points  with  the  di^rgent  avenues,  so 
as  to  form  on  the  spaces  first  determined  the  difR&rent  squares 
or  areas.  The  grand  avenues,  and  such  streets  as  lead  hnme^i 
diatelyto  publk  places,  are  from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  and 
may  be  conveniently  divided  ihto  foot-ways,  a  walk  planted 
with  trees  on  each  side,  and  a  paved  way  for  carriages.  The 
o^her  streets  are  from  90  to  1 10  k^t  wide. 

In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  Mr.  Ellicot  drew  a  true  me^ 
ridional  line,  by  ctelestial  observation,  which  passes  through 
the  area  intended  for  the  capitoi.  Thb  line  he  crossed  by 
another  running  due  east  and  west,  whicH^  passes  through  the 
same  area.  '  These  lines  were  accurately  measured,  and  made 
the  basis  on  which  the  whole  plan  was  executed.  He  ran  aU 
the  lines  by  a  transit  instrument,  and  determined  the  acttti^ 
angles  by  actual  measurement,  leaving  nothing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  compass."*  In  the  situation  of  the  American 
metropolis,  a  variety  ol  oircum^lances  combine  to  fscHitate 
the  construction  of  a  large  and  elegant  city.  The  t>aQk8  of 
the  Potowmak*  present  inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent 
free  stone  and  slate ;  paving-stone  and  lime-stone  are  also 
found  at  no  great  distance.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  increase  of  buildings  and  population  at  Wa^hiogton  cor- 
responds with  the  expectations  that  had  been  formedi  or  Uuii 

•  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  468,  469,  470. 
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itm  liktly  toon  to  realise  the  brilliant  pioin^ilmwtt  by  Mr. 
Morte^  aad  other  speculalive  writers.  The  latest  acqauata 
depict  the  American  capital  in  very  differeat  oetoyrs*  A  tea* 
▼eller  who  visited  that  city  so  late  as  ia  I S06,  represeata  it  as  Ulr 
tie  better  than  an  assemblage  of  anfini&hed  streets  and  houses 
falling  into  ruins.  He  8ays>  that  even  the  great  avenue  extend«» 
it)g  from  the  capitol  to  the  president's  boase>  is  yet  a  mere  wiU 
d&rness ;  that  neither  park,  nor  mall,  nor  theatre,  nor  college* 
was  then  to  be  seen,  and  that  strangers,  after  viewing  thepubr 
He  buildings,  the  houses  of  the  ofiicera  of  govemnvent,  Sec* 
would  be  apt  to  inquire  for  the  city  even  when  they  are  in  its 
centre.  According  to  this  writer,  the  circuTnjacent  country 
is  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  being  mostly  covered  with  woods 
«nd  swamps.*  The  new  eity  of  Washington  has  greatly  ex* 
cifed  curiosity  as  well  as  speculation  ;  and  Mr.  Jamaoo  saySf 
that  he  found  it  to  be  the  first  object  of  inquiry  when  he  er^ 
fived  in  London.  At  the  time  when  it  was  pUnned^  vast  est* 
pectations  were  founded  on  this  scene  of  contemplOfted  wealth 
and  magnificence.  Land.jobbere  made  large  purchases.;  and 
the  sum  of  500/.  was  asked  in  London  for  about  the  sixth  patt- 
of  a  lot,  the  whole  of  which  had  originally  been  purehased  for 
20/.  These  speculators  tfaofught  of  nothing  but  running,  up 
new  buUdings  ;  but  they  st>on  found  their  lots  a. dead  burden 
on  their  hands,  and- their  untenanted  houses  going  to  ruiil«t 
Many  English  artists  at  the  same  time  enchanted  with  the  deu 
scription  given  by  interested  writers,  and  stimulated  by  the 
hopes  of  rapidly  acquiring  a  fortune,  left  their  employments, 
which  procured  them  a  competence  at  home,  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  exert  their  atnlities  in  finishing  this  newly 
projected  metropolis,  which  was  expected  at  some  future  ;pe- 
riod  toe^ual  ancient  Rome  in  raagnificeiice.t  It  in  needleas 
to  addy  that  these,  as  well  as  the  purchasers  of  lots,  soon  ex- 
penenced  the  frustratbn  of  their  hopes.     In  fine,  this  new. 

*  Description  of  the  city  of  Washingtotn.  Janson's  Travels  in  Ameri- 
ca, ch.  15. 

t  Janson^s  Trav.  ch.  15.  p.  SO^.  This  writer  says,  that  a  great  num- 
ber df  hotises  which  had  been  begun  en  an  elegant  plan,  were  in  that 
«tat^,  pi.a(ls: 

fjsnson,  ubi  supra. 
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capita!  of  America  exhibits  a  inlserable  S|)ettac1e  of  dl^]^ 
poifited  s{>ecd}atfon.  Mr.  Jansoti  i^  of  opiMoi)  that  the  vi^^- 
tfnty  t>f  Alexatidiia  and  Baltimore  will  prevetit  Washington 
ftom  evct  becoitklng  a  great  emporium  of  commerce ;  and  it 
IS  certain  that  the  population  of  the  provinces  must  be  greatly 
increased  before  the  metropolis  can  in  that  respect  vie  with 
the  gt*eat  European  capitals ;  nor  can  it,  unless  the  govern- 
ment ihould  ^ivc  to  builders  and  settlers  some  extraordinary 
cncoUhigemfcnts,  be  «  expecteff  to'  grow  up  ^ith  a  rapidity 
Unpardtteled  irt  the  annals  of  cities."  The  growth  of  Wash- 
in^on  win  perhaps  scarcely  equal  in  rapidity  that  of  Constan- 
linopld  fn  the  fourth,  or  that  of  Petersburg  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  Roman  and  a  Russian  sovereign,  having  myriads 
of  obedient  subjects  under  their  absolute  command,  could 
work  miracles.^ 

Philadelphia.'] — Philadelphia  must  be  considered  as  next 
to  Washington.  Being  supposed  to  contain  50,000  inhabi- 
tants^, it  tti'nst,  in  regard  to  population,  be  esteemed  the  prin- 
cipal ctfy  In  the  United  States.*?  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on 
the  isthmus  bet\^een  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware,  at  the 
disitancc^of'slbbut  five  miles  in  a  direct  line  above  their  con- 
fluence, ttS  totm  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  of  near  three 
miles  In  length,  and  scarcely  one  mile  in  breadth,  stretching 
aTdng^tlhts'^esiefft  bank  of  the  Delaware.  The  city  is  ele- 
gantly'  pJalirt^d,  moit  of  the  streets  crossing  one  another  at 

<*  [THfitV^tb  |x«bct>^ifiB»betw^4iit]H:se  twooppoeit^«cco«iiiU  of  the 
«api^l  Qffifi  UnU«4  Stiiltjeflu  j  Ifitagrowtb  has  not  equalled  the  ioo6«i> 
gu'ui^  ejE^ect^tJQiui  ef  Us  (buirdcr^^  neither  i«  its  situation  sodeplorabif^ 
as  is  represented  by  this  foreign  traveller.  TI>c  local  situation,  advaji- 
tag^s,  andjalan  of'tlie  city,  accord,  for  ought  that  appears,  wiib  the  ac- 
coiint  '<Ja3tcd' from  tlie  American  Geography.  If  the  expectations  of 
«peca1ators'tift^  visionaries  have  not  been  realized,  such  disappolAtmentt 
are-  nbi  ancb<nm<m.  The  foture  prospttrous  or  fmprosperouB  state  bftHft 
-oapi^l  miist  depend  oti  evenls#.  which  human  wisdom  and  power  ^pra 
neither  foresee,  nor  oo^trol.  .^b^,  aumber  of  inUftl^taBtastQ  this  oiVy  in 
1810,  was  8,620.    Am.  Ed.] 

*  Janaoivaftys,  4bat  the  present  popuMtion  is  computed  dt  80»000 :  Tnit 
<he  thinks  this  too  higli  an  estimate,  p.  179.  '^ 

S  {Pbiladelp1>ta  contained  in  tW^  92^347  inhabitants.  Ift  poputatioa 
it  is  exceeded  by  New  York,  to  tkit  ttumber  of  4,125.    Au.^Vfn.f  ^ 
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light  angles.    Of  these»  nine  run  east  and  we^t,  and  twenty- 
t)icee  north  and  south.    That  called  hroad-street  is  113  feet 
wide  $  High-street  is  100  feet  \  Mulberry  street  60^  and  «U 
the  others  50  feet  broad.    In  the  middle  they  are  paved  with 
pebbles,  and  on  the  sides  with  brick,  for  the  conveniency  of 
,foot  passengers.    But  besides  these,  which  belong  to  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  there  are  a  number  of  other  streets,  lanes,  and 
alleys,  laid  out  by  the  owners  of  the  different  lots  or  squares^ 
formed  by  the  principal  intersections.   Here  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  public  buildings,  humane  institutions,  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  particularly  the  Pennsylvanian  university,  the  col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  and  other  excellent  establishments  for 
the  advancement .  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  with  a  public 
library  accessible  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.   The 
places  of  worship  tor  the  different  religious  denominations  are 
numerous :  of  these  the  Quakers  have  five,  the  Presbyterians 
and  Seceders  six,  the  Catholics  four,  and  the  Episcopalians 
three.     The  German  Lutherans  have  two,  the  Swedish  Lur 
therans  one,  the  Calvinists  one  ;  the  Moravians,  the  Baptists, 
the  Universal  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  one  each,  besides  a  ' 
synagogue  for  the  Jews.     In  magnitude,  beauty,  and  opu- 
lenoe,  Philadelphia  is,  incontrovertibly,  the  principal  city  of 
the  United  States :  in  regard  to  the  induati'j,  abilitiM^and  en» 
terprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  in&rior  to  OP  city  what- 
ever of  equal  population ;  and  its  government  and  police  are 
not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.* 

.  Philadelphia'  is  situated  la  SO*"  56'  north  ktkndet  and  75*"  &' 
^west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  at  the  disunce  of  sibout  sixty 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  a  direct  line,  and  about  120  by  the 
course  of  the  Delaware,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  city  was  planned  by  the  celebrated  William  Fenn,  fi|*H 
proprietary  of  the  province,  and  founded  in  the  yeai*  1(583.  It 
was  settled  by  a  colony  from  New  England,*'  and  received  so 
rapid  an  increase  by  the  constant  and  regular  influx  of  foreign^ 
ers,  that  in  less  than  a  century  the  city  and  suburbs  contained 

*  For  the  rapid  tmsrease  of  PhiUdelphia»  see  JanMm's  Tiav.  m  Amer. 

p.  ira 

i>  (The  oolony  of  Friend*  or  QsMBcr»»  whieh  settled  Philadelphia, 
.  cams  from  OA/ J?i|f/aiKi    AM.B]|i}f» 
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about  40)000  inhabitants.  Splendid  equipages  are  now  seen 
in  the  streets  ;  and  the  theatre  begins  to  be  irequented.  Tbia 
Iarg;e  and  opulent  city,  of  which  the  commerce  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  suffered  extremely  by  the  yellow  fever 
which  broke  out  in  July  1793,  and  did  not  cease  till  about  the 
end  of  November. 

"Nm  Forifc.]— New  York,  the  capital  of  the  sute  of  that 
nanie;4s,  in  respect  of  population,  next  to  Philadelphia  ;>  and 
ih*  commerce^  is  esteemed  the  chief  city  of  all  North  America. 
It  is  sitnated  on  a  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  river, 
ahd  its  harbour  admits  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  This  city 
xi' about fonr  itailes  in  circuit;  and  in  1790  contained  33,131 
inhabitants.  New  York  is  esteemed  the  gayest  city  of  the 
Anglo-American  empire.  In  the  richness  and  splendor  of 
dress,  the  ladies  are  not  equalled  (0  in  any  other  city  of  the 
United  States.*  In  public  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  arts,  sciences,  fcc.  this  opulent  and  flounshiog  city 
appears  to  be  deficient,  exhibiting  in  this  respect  a  strikug 
contrast  to  Philadelphia. 

*  Boston,'] — Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England,  is  situated 
on  a  large  bay,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  sufitciently  caps- 
cioiis  for  the  reception  of  500  vessels,  with  a  narrow  entrance 
4K)mmanded  by  a  castle.  About  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century 
this  city  was  esteemed  the  chief  of  British  America,  though 
now  considerably  inferior  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
prom  Christmas  1747,  to  Christmas  1748,  no  fewer  than  500 
vessels  cleared  out  of  this  p<5rt  for  foreign  trade  ;  and  the  en- 
trances inward  amo.unted  to  430,  besides  coasting  and  fishing 
▼ettsels,  supposed  to  eqjual  the  others  in  number.f  But  since 
chat  'time  the  trade  of  Boston  has  greatly  declined :  at  presents 
however,  it  is  not  inconsiderable.  This  city  is  irregularly 
built,'  lying  in  a  circular  form  around  the  harbour ;  but  it 
makes  a  fine  appearance  when  approached  from  the  sea.  It 
covers  an  area  of  about  1000  acres,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 

i  [New  York  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  United  States.    It  ooo« 
tftlned,  in  1810,  96,372  inabitants.    Am.  Ed] 
(c)  [«  Kcfualted^-^Surpaned  would  be  more  oorvectO 
*  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  380,  381,  3B2^  kc. 
t  Burke's  £urop.. Settlements,  voL  Z  p.  173. 
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WfiM  lafaabkantB.*  The  environs  of  the  town  afe  pictu- 
ffsaques  tkeliAvbour  is  beautifully  Uiversified  with  ibriy  small 
ialanda^  fertHe  in  herbage  and  grain.  Beacon^hiUy  oa  which  a 
handsosiM  menuraent  comnaemoralive  of  secne  of  the  most 
inaporiant  events  of  the  waR}  is  erected*  overlook^  the  town 
from  the  west,  and  commands  a  finely  variegated  prospect. 
The  iahabitants  of  fioatoo^as  well  as  of  New  England  in  gene- 
nd>  were  formerly  remarked  for  their  faaaticism  and  intolerant 
sphrit.  But  the  same  liberal  principles  now  prevail  there  aa 
in  the  other  atatea  of  the  union ;  eveiy  denomination  has  its 
places  of  wuralup,  whichi  in  1794,  amounted  to  seventeen  in 
number ;  and  Boston  now  begins  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  sociable  of  the  American  cities> 

Charleston,^ — Charleaiony  the  capiul  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  only  considerable  place  in  'that  state,*  is  situated  in  32^ 
4&*  north  latitude^  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  conflu* 
ence  of  Ashley  aiul  Cooper  rivers,  both  of  which  are  large 
and  navigable,  and  by  their  junction  just  below  the  town,  form 
a  spacious  and  convenient  harbour.  Charleston  is  only  six  or 
seven  miles  diatant  from  the  sea;  and  although  the  land  on 
which  the  town  stends  be  flat  and  low,  and  the  water  brackish 
and  unwholesome,  the  refreshing  sea  breezes,  and  the  agita- 

•  Morse's  Amer.  G^og.  p.  331.  Tins  cftlculation,  however,  must  be 
cnasidered  as  ander-ratlng  the  present  population. 

k  [This  account  of  Boston  is  imperfect  and  incorrect.  Its  trade  baa 
alwayii  been  considerable,  and  for  Aftccn  years  preceding  the  embargo. 
very  prpsperous.-^The  monument  on  Beacon-liiU,  and  the  beautiful  hill 
itself,  have  lately  been  levelled,  the  latter  not  yel  completely,  but  it  is 
expected  will  be,  in  a  short  time.  See  Am.  Geog.ed.  1B12. 
'  The  «  fanatical  and  intolerant  spirit**  here  alluded  to,  waft  by  no  nieaaa 
ftpl^ropriate  to  Boston  ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  common  to 
Clhl  and  New  England,  as  well  as  to  the  other  colonies.  Boston  has  long 
ranked  among  the  most  hospiUble»  social  aod  pleasant  towns  in  the  Uni« 
ttd  States.     Am.  Ep.] 

I  [Charleston,  though  the  largest,  is  not  the  only  considerable  place, 
in  the  state.  Georgetown,  Beaufort  and  Columbia,  are  towns  of  suffi. 
eient  importance  to  have  been  noticed.    Am.  Ed.] 

t  Nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Ispahan  in  Persia,  about  one  degree  to  tbe 
north  of  Jerusakm*  and  oae  degree  and  a  half  to  the  north  af  Alexan- 
dria. 
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lion  excited  in  the  air  by  the  high  tides  in  the  rivers,  have 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  healthful  situation  that  can 
be  found  in  the  flat  countries  of  the  southern  states.*  In  point  of 
salubrityi  however,  it  appears  now  to  have  lost  all  title  to  dis- 
tinction. During  several  years  the  yellow  fever  shewed  itself 
every  summer.  Before  the  first  appearance  of  this  disease,  a 
great  number  of  the  opulent  planters  used  to  repair  to  Charles* 
ton,  in  order  to  escape  the  intermittent  fevers,  which  attack  se- 
ven-tenths of  those  who  remain  in  the  country  ;  but  they  have 
now  built  houses  on  Sullivan's  island,  seven  miles  below  the 
city.f  That  island,  of  which  the  dry  and  parched  up  soil  is 
almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  is  exposed  to  strong  breezes 
from  the  sea,  and  enjoys  a  cool  and  pleasant  air.  Here  they 
reside  from  the  commencement  of  July  till  the  first  frosty 
which  generally  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  November. 
The  summer  is  therefore  in  general  a  dull  and  melancholy 
season  at  Charleston  ;  and  when  the  yellow  fever  commences^ 
all  communication  with  the  country  ceases,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  back  parts  of  the  province  are  not  less  liable  to  contract 
that  disease  than  foreigners.  The  natives,  and  those  who  have 
long  been  resident  in  Charleston,  or  its  environs,  are  much 
less  subject  to  its  attacks ;  and  the  negroes  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  affected.  But  for  strangers,  this  town  is  in  summer  a 
dangerous  place  of  resort.  Michaux  says,  that  persons  who 
arrive  from  Europe,  or  from  the  other  parts  of  America,  and 
immediately  go  to  reside  on  Sullivan's  island,  are  scarcely  ever 
attacked  with  the  yellow  fever;  but  Uiat  in  the  year  I8OI9 
eight-tenths  of  the^  foreigners  who  remained  in  Charleston 
died  of  that  disease.^  The  same  traveller  adds,  that  during 
the  summer  sqason,  the  people  of  Upper  Carolina  shew  the 
greatest  reluctance  against  a  journey  to  Charleston  ;  and  that 
in  his  return  from  the  western  territory  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1803,  he  did  not,  in  the  space  of  300  miles  on  the  most 
frequented  roads,  meet  with  a  single  person  either  going  to, 
or  returning  from  that  city.    From  the  commencement  of 

•  Morse,  p.  539.  f  Michaux'^  Trav.  p.  3. 

i  Ibid.  ?oI.  4.  JansoQ  also  remarks  the  excessive  iosahibrity  of  South 
Carolina.    Trav.  p.  353. 
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November  till  May,  the  town  and  the  country  exhibit  a  differ- 
ent picture :  every  thing  resumes  new  life  ;  the  suspended 
communications  recommence  ;  an  immense  number  of  carri- 
ages and  single-horse  chaises  keep  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence between  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  plantations ;  and 
the  roads  are  covered  with  waggons,  bringing  from  all  quar- 
ters the  produce  of  the  interior.  Trade  is  reanimated  ;  and 
the  commercial  activity  every  where  seen,  renders  Charles- 
ton as  lively  in  the  winter,  as  it  is  dull  and  melancholy  in  the 
summer.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  town  has  been  somewhat  less  subject  to  sick- 
ness ;  and  the  yellow  fever  has  not  recently  made  any  great 
ravages. 

Charleston  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  streets  from 
east  to  west  extend  from  Ashley's  to  Cooper's  river,  running 
in  straight  lines,  and  opening  beautiful  prospects.  These  streets 
being  intersected  by  others  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  town  is 
divided  into  squares,  having  dwelling-houses  in  the  front,  with 
oflices  and  small  gardens  behind.  Two-thirds  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood :  the  rest  are  of  brick.  Some  of  the  streets  ^re 
much  too  narrow  for  so  populous  a  city  in  so  hot  a  climate ; 
and  by  confining  the  air,  generate  various  diseases.*  They 
have' also  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  in  case  of  fires, 
the  dreadful  effects  of  which  Charleston  has  often  experien. 
ced.  Some  of  the  streets,  however,  are  very  wide  j  but  not 
being  paved,  the  constant  circulation  of  carriages,  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  place,  are  far 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  United  States, 
by  pulverizing  the  loose  sand,  renders  them  extremely  dusty 
and  disagreeable.  Charleston,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  sickness,  to  which  it  is  so  liable,  is,  excepting  New 
York,  the  gayest  city  of  the  Nonh  American  empire  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  easy  affability  and  social 

•  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  540.  The  streeta  of  Cairo,  however,  mre 
extremely  narrow,  and  such  are  considered  there  as  tiie  beat  shelter  from 
the  excessive  heat.  Browne's  Trav,  In  several  other  hot  countries  the 
streets  are  made  narrow  for  the  same  reason,  especially  at  Fez  and  Al- 
giers ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  such  cities  are  often  the  seat  of  pes. 
tilential  disorders.'  See  Shaw,  Curtis,  Lempriere,  and  other  traveUerSr 
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manners.  In  1791  the  population  was  16,359,  of  which  num^ 
ber  7684  were  slaves :  in  1803,  it  amounted,  including  the  fo- 
reigners, to  10,690  whites,  and  9050  slaves  !*  Humanity  must 
regard  the  picture  as  shocking;  but  happily  the  American 
•tates,  as  well  as  the  parent  country,  have  now  shaken  off  that 
disgrace. 

The  other  towns  of  the  United  Sutes  are  inconsiderable  in 
regard  to  extent  and  population,  although  many  of  them  are 
already  of  commercial  importance,  anii  promise  a  rapid  im» 
provement.  It  would,  however,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  fur- 
ther  description.  Besides  the  prolixity  to  which  it  would  lead, 
American  improvements  are  so  rapid,  that  European  infomui- 
lion  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  successive  alterations. 

Edifices. ^-^^onh  America  has  not  yet  raised  any  magni- 
ficent edifices,  although  she  can  boast  of  some  that  display 
considei*ablc  elegance.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  halls, 
where  the  states  of  each  province  assemble.  The  capitol,  and 
the  house  of  the  president  in  the  new  metropolis,  promise  a 
considerable  degree  of  magnificence. f  The  plan  of  the  capitol 
is  so  grand,  that  the  expense  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  of  dol. 
lars,  equivalent  to  about  325,000/.  sterling.  Some  of  the  Ame- 
rican'gentlemen  have  also  built  country  seats  on  their  planta- 
tions, in  an  elegant  modem  style.  That  of  Mount  Vernon, 
the  philosophical  retreatof  General  Washington,  is  entitled  to 
particular  notice.  The  mansion-house  is  neat  and  convenient ; 
the  banqueting-room  is  superb,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of 
buildings  has  an  agreeable  appearance.  The  situation  on  the 
Virginia  bank  of  the  Potowmak,  where  that  river  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  below  Alexandria, 
and  about  280  miles  from  the  sea,  may  vie  with  that  of  any  of 
the  finest  villas  in  Europe.  The  area  on  the  summit  of  the 
mount  is  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river ;  and  after 
furnishing  a  lawn  of  five  acres  in  the  front,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  has,  on  each  of  those  sides,  an 
abrupt  declivity.  Towards  the  north  it  sinks  gradually  into 
extensive  pasture  grounds :  on  the  south  it  slopes  more  stecp- 
ly,  and  terminates  with  the  out-buildings,  vineyards,  and  nur- 

•  Morse,  p.  540.— Michauz,  p.  8. 

t  JaiMoii*s  Trav.  ch.  15.  p.  304  and  206. 
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series.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  good  style ; 
and  the  park  is  well  stocked  with  English  and  American  deer. 
Extensive  plains,  corn  fields,  and  pastures,  wood  lands,  and 
cultivated  declivities,  present  a  variegated  prospect,  and  the 
whole  combination  of  objects  forms  a  picturesque  and  luxu- 
riant scenery.  In  those  philosophic  shades,  the  founder  of  the 
North  American  empire  spent  his  moments  of  retirement  from 
the  tumults  of  war  and  the  cares  of  the  state.  Belvoir,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  the  late  Colonel  Fairfax,  is  only  four  miles 
below  Mount  Vernon,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
principal  American  villas.  Objects  like  these,  however,  are 
extremely  rare  in  America  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
territory.  Utility  has,  in  this  infant  country,  been  chiefly  con* 
suited.  Tiie  Americans  have  already  imbibed  some  ideas  of 
elegance ;  but  they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  think  of  magni- 
ficence.* 

[•  Morse,  p.  491.  4th:  edit.] 
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Historic*!  View....Gefieral  Progress  of  Society....Of  Artsaod  Sciences.... 
Of  Letters  and  Commerce. 

X  HE  history  of  the  Anglo-American  empire  involves  no  long 
period  of  time,  nor  many  events  of  a  nature  particularly  strik- 
ing, until  the  late  revolution  took  place,  a  revolution  which 
has  already  been  attended  with  imporunt  consequences,  and 
must  ultimately  produce  a  new  order  of  things  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

In  the  general  view  of  the  American  continent,  the  disco- 
very of  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  united  territory  has  been  re- 
lated. A  particular  history  of  each  state  would  be  a  dry  and 
tedious  narrative,  too  minute  and  prolix  for  this  work,  and  lit- 
tle interesting  to  an  English  reader.  It  must  therefore  suf- 
fice to  present  a  collective  view  of  the  whole  as  oneextenme 
and  united  empire,  to  trace  its  gradual  formation,  and  exhibit 
its  rapid  increase." 

The  Europeans  who  first  visited  these  shores,  found  the 
country  inhabited  by  uncivilized  nations,  who  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  Treating  those  inoffensive  people  as  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,"  which  have  no  property  in  the  woods 

"»[A  very  authentic,  faithful,  general  history  of  the  United  6tates, 
from  their  first  settlement*  down  to  the  year  1765,  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  by  tfie  Rev.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  B.  D.  of  Connecticut, 
in  1  vol.  8vo.of  about  500  pages.  This  work  was  read  in  manuscript, 
approved  and  highly  recommended  by  the  Hoti.  John  Adams,  late  presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  and  the  Hon.  John  Trum- 
bull,  Esq.  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  superior  court  in  Connecticut.  Am. 
Ed.] 

n  [The  Aborigines  of  that  part  of  America  now  denominated  the  Unit- 
ed States^  were  never  treated  in  the  manner  here  described.  That  no 
mstances  of  injustice  and  cruelty  took  place  in  regard  to  them,  we  un- 
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where  they  roani)  they  planted  the  standard  of  their  respec- 
tive Qations  wherever  they  landed,  and  claimed  possession  of 
the  country  by  right  of  discovery.  The  moralist  may  find  it 
difficult  to  justify  those  invasions.  An  Eternal  Providence  over- 
ruling all  the  actions  of  men,  however,  had  formed  a  grand 
and  extensive  plan,  had  determined  to  bring  new  empires  into 
existence,  to  extend  to  America  the  civilization  of ^  Europe, 
and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  and  action. 

Before  any  settlements  had  been  formed  in  those  parts,  the 
Spanish,  English,  French,  and  Dutch  navigators,  had  at  diffe- 
rent times  explored  the  coasts,  and  acquired  numerous  titles 
to  various  tracts  of.  country.  These  claims,  though  at  first 
considered  as  of  little  importance,  at  length  became  a  source 
of  contention  among  the  European  powers.  The  subjects  of 
different  princes  often  laid  claim  to  the  same  tract  of  couutiy, 
because  both  had  discovered  the  same  river  or  promontory; 
and  the  extent  of  their  respective  limits  long  remained  unde- 
termined. Settlements  at  last  were  made  by  different  Euro- 
pean  nations  ;  but  for  some  time  they  remained  inconsiderar 
ble,  and  almost  unnoticed  in  the  councils  of  the  parent  coun- 
tries, where  objects  of  apparently  greater  importance  con- 
stantly engrossed  all  political  attention.  'X^us  new  empires 
and  states  were  rising  unnoticed  into  existence ;  and  a  new 
political  system,  of  which  the  statesmen  of  those  times  never 
conceived  even  the  faintest  idea,  was  gradually  forming  itself 
in  distant  obscurity. 

Various  causes  promoted  the  settlement,  and  contributed 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  American  continent.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  avidity  of  riches, 
impelled  men  to  abandon  their  country,  and  court  the  smiles 
of  fortune  in  distant  and  unknown  regions.  In  some  other 
countries,  especially  in  Germany  and  England,  religious  into- 
lerance contributed  to  drive  the  inhabitants  from  their  for- 
merly peaceful  abodes,  to  seek  in  the  forests  and  wildernesses 
beyond  the  Atlantic  an  asylum  against  persecution.  The  vio- 
lences of  Laud  against  the  Puritans,  was  a  fertile  source  of 

dert&ke  not  to  assert ;  but,  in  general,  they  have  been  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner ;  and  their  lands  have  been  purchased.  For  a  full  view 
of  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Tnimbairs  history.,  just  mentioned.    Am.  Ep] 
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Ammcan  population.  Numbers  forsook  tbe  blesnngs  of  dm^ 
iaed  life  at  home  for  the  sake  of  enjc^ing  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  wiMs  of  America.  Such,  however)  is  the  nature  of  man, 
or  rather  such  the  absurdities  into  which  he  is  led  by  fiuiati* 
sal  bigotry^  that  those  who  fled  across  the  Atlantic  to  avoid 
persecution,  no  sooner  found  themselves  invested  with  powerr 
than  they  ex«tcised  it  wttli  a  merciless  hand  on  such  of  their 
countrymen  as  differed  from  them  in  the  punctilios  of  reli- 
gious  opinion.  The  sanguinary  laws  enacted  by  the  colony  of 
New  England  against  the  Quakers,  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
of  all  the  Christian  denominations,  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  the  inquisition.^  In  the  ages  of  fanaticism,  Protes- 
tanta,  regarding  with  abhorrence  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  adopt- 
ed the  very  worst  of  her  principles  j  and  left  to  posterity  an 
incontrovertible  proof  that  intolerance  b  not  the  distinguish- 
ing oharacteristic  of  any  particular  sect;  but  that  wherever 
fanaticism  reigns,  the  spirit  of  persecution  exists,  and  when 
armed  with  power,  will  burst  into  action.  Emigrants  from 
England  carried  into  America  the  intolerant  bigotiy  of  £u- 
lope.  In  tboae  unhappy  ages  that  infernal  spirit  was  every 
where  ptevmlent:  and  what  is  wonderful  to  tell,  notwithstahd- 

o  [The  reproaches  and  calumniei,  which  it  has  long  been  fashionabkt 
with  a  certain  class  of  writers,  to  cast  on  the  first  settlers  of  New  Ee^- 
land,  as  a  btgotted,  fanatical,  persecuting  people,  have  been,  many  times 
refitted*  which,  however,  has  not  prevented  their  repetition.  We  are 
«>try,  that  the  author  of  this  work  should  have  twice  adopted  this  inja- 
rioua  style  of  aiiarepffeaentatton  in  the  eourse  of  a  few  pages.  Why 
should  the  settlers  in  question,  whose  virtues  have  long  deservedly  been 
the  theme  of  eulog}-,  be  selected  and  exhibited  to  view  perpetnally, 
as  bigots  and  persecutors,  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted,  that 
**  Emigrants  from  England  carried  into  America  the  intolerant  bigtit- 
ry  of  Etlfope"-«and  that,  <'  in  those  unhappy  ages,  this  infernal  spirit 
mBB4vety  in^srr  prmmient  f**  The  charge  against  the  Bostonians  and  fii- 
th«»  of  New  Knglaad  aanounts  then  to  this  only,  that  they  were  not 
destitute  of  a  portion  of  a  wicked*  penecuting  spirit,  whiebi  at  tbe  tioie, 
was  every  where  prevalent ;  in  other  wordsi  that  they  were  not  per^Mst, 
amidst  an  imperfect  generation  of  men.  We  ask  only  that  ^act  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  meritorious  colony,  who  planted  New  England ; 
that  they  receive  no  more  than  their  share  of  the  reproach,  which  at- 
taches to  the  spirit  of  the  timea  in  which  they  lived.    Am.  Ed.] 


Ing  the  multiplicity  of  intellectual  improvements,  men  hftd  not 
yet  learned  to  know  that  their  own  opinions  were  not  the  in« 
fallible  criteria  of  truth,  and  that  the  Divine  benevolence  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  human  race !  That  God  is  the  Umvcrsal 
Father  of  all  mankind,  is  a  discovery  which  appears  to  have 
heen  left  to  modem  times. ! 

The  settlements  were  for  some  time  inconsiderable.  They 
were  scattered  at  wide  intervals  throughout  a  vast  extent  of 
uncultivated  country.  Their  trade  was  consequently  small ; 
and  while  they  remained  in  this  situation,  the  interference  of 
claims  produced  no  important  controversy  among  the  colo- 
nists or  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  in  proportion  to  the  in* 
crease  of  population  loid  the  growth  of  American  commerce, 
the  jealousies  of  the  nations  which  hud  made  the  first  disco- 
veries and  settlements  were  excited,  ancient  claims  were  re« 
vived,  and  each  power  took  measures  for  securing,  and  even 
extending  its  possessions  at  the  expense  of  a  rival.  It  would 
be  useless  to  relate  those  unimportant  contests,  which  pro- 
duced no  greater  consequences  than  the  acquisition  or  loss  of 
some  small  islands,  or  the  extension  or  restriction  of  claims 
again  to  be  further  extended  or  restricted  by  subsequent  alter- 
natives of  war  and  peace,  and  to  be  often  the  subjects  of  new 
regulations.  The  revolutionary  war,  which  terminated  in  Apie- 
rican  independence,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  trans-atlantic 
empire,  unconnected  with  Europe,  is  the  moat  striking  fea« 
tore  in  this  portion  of  hbtory«  In  hastening  to  take  a  view 
of  this  important  event,  however,  it  is  requisite  to  cast  a  glance 
on  those  transactions  from  whence  it  derived  its  origin. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  France,  being  in  posses* 
sion  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  a  great  part  of  Florida,  had  form- 
ed a  project  of  extending  her  empire  over  the  whole  North 
American  continent.  Immediately  after  "the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Cbapeile,  in  1748,  the  plan  was  formed,  and  the  execution 
begun,  by  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  forts,  which,  when  com*- 
pleated,  should  connect  those  distant  possessions,  and  command 
all  the  trade  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence,  Ohi^,  and  Missis* 
sif^pi.  The  French  had  already  secured  the.  ifoportant  pass 
of  Niagava»  and  erected  the  fon  I>m  Quewie^al  (he  junction 
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of  the  Alleghany  whh  the  Monongahcla.*  Various  encroach* 
ments  were  made  on  the  English  possessions;  and  mutual' 
injuries  succeeding,  the  disputes  between  the  two  naUons  at 
length  broke  out  in  open  war.  Hostilities  commenced,  and 
several  expeditions  took  place,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  mentioned  in  the  historical  view  of  Great  Britain.  The 
American  history  indeed  is  included  in  that  of  the  parent 
ceuniry^  until  recent  events  effected  their  separation.  Among 
the  transactions  of  those  timest  however^  a  particular  circum* 
atmoe  authorizes  us  again  to  notice  the  unfortunate  expedi* 
lion  of  General  Braddock,  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  1755, 
in  which  the  English,  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  were  defeat* 
ed)  and  their  brave  commander  lost  his  life.  In  this  action 
]the  famous  General  Washington,  then  an  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish service,  began  to  display  those  military  talents  which  eo* 
abled  him  to  conduct  armies  to  victory,  and  lay  the  foundations 
of  an  empire.  General  Braddock  being  killed,  together  witb 
a  great  part  of  his  troops^  the  retreat  of  the  rest  was  effected 
under  the  conduct  of  Washington,  and  their  total  destruction 
prevented.  The  subsequent  events  which  turned  the  scale 
of  victory  in  favour  of  Britain,  and  expelled  the  French  from 
America  have  already  been  briefly  noticed.  The  war  was  ter- 
minated by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  which  confirmed  Great 
Britain  in  the  possession  of  all  North  America  to  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  an  empire  of  vast  extent,  but  of  which  the 
short  duration  could  not  be  foreseen.  This  war,  the  most  glo« 
rious  in  the  British  annals,  had  been  distinguished  by  the  most 
brilliant  successes,  and  terminated  by  a  peace  extremely  ad« 
vantageous.  Those  splendid  victories,  and  this  gloricms  issue 
of  so  important  a  contest,  however,  were  productive  of  great 
misfortunes^  Britain  had  attained  to  the  zenith  of  greatness 
and  glory.  But  this  exaltation  was  pregnant  with  consequences 
that  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  her  empire.  The  extraordi«> 
nary  excrtioBS  of  Great  Britain  in  that  war  had  astoQished  all 
Europe  ;  but  her  expenditure  had  been  immense.  The  par« 
liament  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  expedients  for 
raising  m»ney;  and  among  others,  it  was  thougiit  cot  «ih 

•  The  situation  of  the  town  of  Pittsburg.  Of  fort  Du  Quesne^  nothing 
feow  remains  but  the  ditches.    M iohaux.  p.  59. 
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reasonable  that  America  should  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  a  war  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  her  from 
the  yoke  of  France,  an  object  which  had  been  so  success* 
fully  attained.  The  only  emolument  that  England  had  hitherto 
derived  from  her  transatlantic  possessions  was  the  monopoly 
of  their  trade. 

The  British  colonies  in  America  having  been  established  at 
different  periods  of  time,  and  under  differeht  circumstances, 
had  receii^ed  different  forms  of  government,  which  created 
different  degrees  of  dependence  on  the  crown.  These  varioua 
regulations  formed  four  different  political  constitutions.  The 
first  was  a  charter  government,  by  which  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation were  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  assembly  chosen 
by  the  people.  These  provincial  assemblies  had  the  whole 
power  of  enacting  laws  without  the  king's  ratification,  pro* 
vided  they  were  not  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  next 
was  the  proprietary  government,  in  which  the  proprietor  of 
the  province  was  governor,  although  he  generally  resided  in 
England,  and  committed  the  administration  to  a  deputy  of  his 
own  appointment ;  but  the  legislative  assembly  was  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  third  kind,  was  the  royal  government,  where 
the  governor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  thb 
assembly  chosen  by  the  people.  Conriectiottt  «[id  Rhode  Island 
were  charter  governments,  in  which  the  royal  authority  was 
the  most  restricted.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  origin 
ginally  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  were  proprietary.  The  royal 
governments  were  those  of  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  since  the  year  1702,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  after  the 
resignation  of  the  proprietors  in  17SS,  and  Georgia.  The 
government  of  Massachusetts,  which  differed  from  all  the 
rest,  was  the  fourth.  In  this  the  governor  was  appointed  by 
tbe  king ;  but  the  members  of  the  council  were  chosen  by  the 
people*  Of  these,  however,  the  governor  had  the  right  of 
negativing  a  certain  number,  but  could  not  fill  up  the  vacan- 
eies  caused  by  their  rejection.  Such  were  the  various  'forms 
of  govurnment  subsisting  In  the  British  colonies. 

The  origin  of  %lie  dispute  concerning  taxation,  may  be 
traced  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France.  At  that 
important  crisis,  it  waa  4eemed^  necessary  to^coiieert  a  gene- 
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ml  plan  «>f  defence.  Commissioners  from  manf  of  the  states 
•Meittbled  at  Albaiif « and  proposed  that  a  great  council  should 
be  formed  of  deputies  from  the  provinces,  which,  with  a  gO^ 
^emor-geoerat  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  measures  for  the  common  safety,  and  raise 
the  moiiey  necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  Bri- 
tkb  mlnlBCvy  at  tte  same  time  proposed  that  the  governors  of 
the*  colotfles;  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  councilf 
shoitM  ass^Mble  and  concert  measures  for  the  general  de* 
fMttce,  that  Ibis  assembly  should  erect  forts,  levy  troops,  &c. 
and  draw  on  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sums  that 
sKo«nd  be  wanted ;  but  that  the  treasury  should  be  reimburs- 
ed by  a  lax  on  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  by  the  British  parlia- 
metit.  'The  pravincial  assemblies,  rejected  this  plan,  and  the 
questidn  was  smothered  amidst  the  tumults  of  war.  But  peace 
was  no  tfMiaer  concluded  than  it  was  revived.  The  British 
parliament  resumed  the  scheme  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and 
justified  the  measure^  by  deckuiug,  that  the  money  to  be  thus 
raised  should  be  apptt)priated  to  defiray  the  expenses  incurred 
in  their  defbnce. 

The  memorable  stamp  act  passed  March  S9,  1765,  was  the 
dnt  experiment  that  was  made  for  that  purpese.  This  act 
caused  a  genei^ai  alarm  in  America.  The  oelonists  petitibned 
for  a  redress  of  the  grievance,  and  formed  associations  for 
|)reveiiaiiig  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  till  theiict 
«boUld  be  repealed.  On  the  18th  of  March  of  the  ensuing 
Jrear  the  repeat  toek  place*  The  news  waa  received  in  Ame« 
yica  with  great  demonstrationB  of  joy,  and  the  trade  between 
the  mother  cotiotry  and  the  colonies  waa  renewed  on  Iteral 
principtes^  The  Bridsb  parliament,  however,  stUi  thinktng  it 
jqst  ibat  the  Americans  should  defray  part  of  the  expemiitiire 
of  a  war  whkh  had  procured  their  safety,  did  not  desist  fren 
their  measures,  but  changed  the  mode  of  carrying  them  iiM 
effect.  The  next  yesr  an  act  was  passed,  impomg  oertain 
duties  en  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painter's  colours,  artideB  mi 
great  demand  in  America.  This  act  rekindled  the  flames  *ef 
disooMeot  in  the  €ido»ies,«iid  excited  a  general  epposition'te 
the  meaaure*  Id  1770|  tke  British  parliament  repeaiwitbo* 
dutiesi  except  ihat  of  );hreQ-pcnce  ,per  pound  on  tea,  which, 
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small  as  it  was,  continued  to  nourish  the  flames^Kf-disoon^nftt 
It  was  not  the  amount  of  the  duty,  but  the  pirlneipie  on  wkicb 
it  was  founded,  that  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the^olo^ 
.niats.  A  detail  of  minute  particulars  is.  unnecessary,  and 
would  be  tedious.  It  suf&ces  to  say,  that  ever  since  the  year 
1765,  the  sera  of  the  stamp  act,  the  public  mind  in  America 
was  alienated  from  the  parent  country.  And  ffoaa  the  fifst  com* 
mencement  of  the  rioto  at  Boston  in  1770,  a  systematic  plan 
seems  to  have  been  formed  for  exciting  a  geneml  spirit  o£  re* 
Tolt  in  the  colonies.*  They  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  Cear 
from  France ;  and  it  appears  more  than  probable^  that,  from 
the  moment  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  DromXansda^ 
some  of  the  American  leaders  had  formed  the  soherae  of  in* 
dependence.  The  first  act  of  open  violence  againsu  the  go* 
vemment  was  the  destruction  of  his  Majesty's  armed  schooner 
the  Gaspee,  stationed  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling.  The  vessel  being  tK>Brded  in  the 
night  by  300  men,  who  compelled  the  officers  and  crew  to  go 
on> shore,  was  immediately  set  on  fire;  and  a  reward  of  500/. 
offered  by  government  for  apprehending  any  of  the  perpetra* 
tors  of  the  daring  act,  produced  no  discovery^  The  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  British  government  continued  to  :b«im  with 
an  incessant  and  increasing  flame,  which  a  variety  of  circum* 
stances  contributed  to  keep  alive  and  augments  The  difieroot 
colonies,  however,  varied  in  their  modes  of  opposiidoB,  and 
acted  with  diiferent  degrees  of  moderaaon  or  violence.  They 
had  unanimously  prohibited  the  importation  of  tee.  Some,  of 
the  commercial  towns  had  taken  measures  for  preventing  any 
of  that  article  from  being  landed.  The  cargoes  sent  to  Soudi 
Caroliiia  were  stored,  and  the  consignees  restrained  from  off. 
faring  them  to  sale.  From  several  other  psovinces  the  ships 
returned  to  England  without  dbcbarging  their  cargoes.  But 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  things  were  carried  to  greater 
e^ren^ities.  The  people  at  Boston  perceiving  that  decisive 
measures  were  taken  for  landing  the  tea,  and  judging  it  im- 
posuble  to  prevent  its  sale  when  once  landed,  resolved  to  de- 
stroy ft  in  the  harbour.  A  company  of  about  sevisnteen  men, 
dtsguised  in  the  habit  of  Indiansi  hoarded  the  tea  ships,  broke . 

*  Raro^sy'a  Wpt.  Am^.  Reyol  p.  90. 
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open  342  ebesU  of  t€«i  and,  without  doing  any  other  daiiia|;e, 
discharged  their  contents  into  tlie  water.  The  news  of  tiiis 
outrage  arriving  in  England^  produced  the  famous  Boston  port 
bUl|  which  suspended  the  commerce  of  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Boston.*  This  bill  increased  the  general  alarm)  but  did 
not  intimidate  the  Americans.  Most  of  the  colonies  entered 
iqto  reso^^tipos  ip  unite  in  the  cau^e  of  that  of  Massachusetts. 
The  clef  gy  in  general  were  active  in  their  opposition  to  the 
British  government;  and  the  1st  of  June,  177^9  the  day  on 
which  the  Boston  port  bill  was  to  take  place^  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  as. a  day  of  humiliation^  fasting,  and  prayer,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  cause.  The  next 
step  was  the  appointment  of  a  general  Congress^  by  deputa- 
tion from  all  the  colonies.  Deputies  were  accordingly  chosen  ) 
and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1774,  the  first  American  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Philadeiphia. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Congress  were  cool  and  deliberate. 
Its  language  breathed  the  spirit  of  loyalty  -,  but  while  the  mem- 
bers unanimously  professed  their  attachment  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  they  composed  an  address  to  tl)e  people  of  Ame- 
rica^  tending  to  confirm  them»  in  a  spirited  detemanatiou  to  re- 
sist the  measures  of  the  parliament.  In  the  colony  of  Massachut* 
se Its,  every  tlung  wore  the  appearance  of  approaching  hoatility« 
A  provincial  congress  was  formed  in  that  state,  and  assembled 
at  Concord,  nineteen  miles  from  Boston.  This  assembly  re- 
gulated the  militia  of  the  province,  and  made  provisions  for 
supplying  the  treasury,  and  furfiishing  the  people  with  arms. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  General  Gage,  then  governor  of  Boston, 
ordered  barracks  to  be  erected  for  the  soldiers ;  but  be  found 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  labourcrs.t  Preparations  for  war 
were  now  begun  to  be  openly  m^de  by  the  colonists :  the  mip 
litia  w^a  regularly  trained,  great  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  and  measures  were  taken  fot 
procuring  ail  kinds  of  military  futures.  A  magazine  being  ioripit 
ed  at  Concord,  General  Gagp  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
take  it  by  surprise*  H^  detacl;ied  for  that  purpp#e  a  bodjr  oC 
troops,  who,  succeeding  in  their  attempt,  made  tbemsoWeo 
musurs  of  the  place^  ^4  destroyed  the  warlike  stonss.    B^ 

•  Ramsay's  Hist  Amcr.  Bev*  p. »,  89,  Ac.  t  Mors^,  p.  245. 
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Ihef  were  extremely  harassed  in  their  retreat,  65  of  them 
beings  killed,  1 70  wounded,  and  about  30  made  prisoners.  The 
k»9  of  the  Americans  did  not  amount  to  one-third  of  that  num* 
ber.  The  principal  scene  of  the  action  was  at  Lexington, 
where,  on  the  I9th  of  April,  1775,  the  first  blood  was  spilt  in 
that  war,  which  severed  America  from  the  British  empire. 
,  This  skirmish  roused  all  the  colonies  to  arms.  Troops  were 
collected  from  all  quarters,  and  within  a  few  days  General 
Gage  was  besieged  in  Boston  by  ^,000-  American  militia** 
The  continental  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  adopted  the 
most  decisive  measures.  Among  their  first  acts,  were  reso- 
lutions  for  the  raising  of  an  army,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
paper  currency  for  its  payment.  About  the  same  time  a  body 
t>f  provincial  adventurers,  conducted  by  Colonels  Alien  atid 
Arnold,  surprised  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga;  and  Crown 
Point  was  taken  in  the  same  manner  by  Colonel  Warren.  The 
provincials  found  in  these  forts  a  considerable  nuipberof  can- 
mm  and  mortars,  with  various  kinds  of  military  stores.  About 
the  latter  end  of  May,  the  British  force  in  America  was  con- 
siderably aui^mented  by  the  arrival  of  the  three  generals, 
Howe>  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  with  large  reinforcements.  On 
the  17th  of  June  the  same  year,  1775,  a  bloody  action  took 
place  at  BunkerVhiil,  near  Boston,  in  which  the  British  troops 
had  the  advantage,  but  with  the  loss  of  1054  killed  and  wound- 
ed, among  whom  were  a  great  number  of  officers.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  did  not  amount  to  more  than  77  killed,  and 
278  wounded  and  missing.  On  the  15th  of  June,  two  days 
previous  to  this  memorable  engagement,  the  Congress  had 
appcAnted  George  Washington,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  a  large 
fortune  in  Virginia,  to  the  chief  command  of  all  the  American 
forces.  He  had  been  a  distinguished  and  successful  officer 
ID  the  British  service ;  and  during  the  last  war  with  France, 
had  acquired  military  experience  in  commanding  several  corps 
of  provincials.  At  this  time  he  emered  on  a  new  scene,  which 
displayed  to  the  world  his  great  talents,  and  rendered  his  name 
immortal  in  history.  By  his  consummate  skill,  his  dauntless 
fortitude,  his  cool  prudence,  and  unwearied  perseverance,  he 
conducted  America  through  indescribable  difficulties.    The* 

•  Mone,  p.  U6. 
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Congress  now  published  a  manifesto,  specifying  the  reasons 
for  arming,  and  professing  the  readiness  of  the  colonists  to 
lay  down  their  arms  on  obtaining  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

No  conciliatory  measures,  however,  being  adopted,  an  ex- 
pedition was  planned  by  the  Americans  against  Canada,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Brigadier-General  Montgomery, 
•  gentleman  of  an  amiable  character,  and  considerable  military 
•kill.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1775,  Montgomery  assault- 
ed Quebec^  but  was  killed  in  the  first  fire  from  a  battery  in 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Arnold  was  also  dange- 
rously wounded,  and  the  Americans  lost  about  360  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  siege  was  then  converted 
into  a  blockade.  But  cm  General  Carleton  having  in  May^ 
1776,  received  a  strong  reinforcement  from  England,  Arnold 
was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat;  and  the  British 
troops  recovered  all  Canada.  This  was  an  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  the  Americans.  The  death  of  General  Montgomery 
was  lamented  both  by  bis  friends  and  his  enemies.  He  had 
disttnguisiied  himself  in  the  miliury  service  of  Great  Britain, 
and  had  successfully  Ibught  under  her  banners  by  the  side  of 
the  immortal  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
afterwards  fell  in  fighting  under  the  standard  of  America.* 
8uch  are  the  unexpected  revolutions  of  individual,  as  well  as 
national  destiny. 

During  these  transactions,  the  British  army  in  BostcMi,  con- 
ttstingof  upwards  of  7000  men,  now  commanded  by  General 
Howe,  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions  ; 
and  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Americans.  In  conse- 
quence of  tliese  unfavourable  cii*cumstances,  the  British  gene- 
ral found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  place.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  1776,  he  embarked  with  his  army  for  Halifax  ;  and 
Boston  being  thus  evacuaied,  was  immediately  taken  poasoe- 
slon  of  by  General  Washington, 

On  the  4th  of  July  fottowing,  the  Congress  published  the 
memorable  declaration  of  independence,  which  fer  ever  sepft« 
rated  America  from  Great  Britain.  This  important  epoch  m 
the  history  of  the  new  world,  marks  the  384th  year  after  its  dw* 
oovery  by  Columbus,  and  the  186th  after  the  first  effedaid 

*]i(o?veip.2$l: 
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vettlemeni  by  the  English  in  Virginia.  Soon  after  tUykdeclac- 
ralion  of  American  independence,  ^a  uosoceessfuiatterapi 
was  made  by  Lieutenant-Generai  Clinton,  and  Coiniaodore  Siir 
Peter  Parker,  on  Charlesiion,  in  South  CaroIioA.  T^Bfilish 
vessels  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Sullivan'»  Island,  Uitt  wejce 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. A  more  important  and  successful  attack^  bov^ver^ 
was  made  on  New  York  by  General  Howe,  whose  army  being 
now  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  Hessians,  and  a  conaidetaUe 
number  of  Highlanders,  was  extremely  formidable*  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  his  brother,  Vice-Adniiral  Locd  Howe. 
Both  the  general  and  the  admiral  were  invested  with  full  powers 
of  granting  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  «i:ms.;b«t 
the  Americans  treated  all  such  offers  with  contempts  General 
Howe  landed  his  forces  on  Siaten  Island,  while  General  Washr 
ington  had  13,000  men  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  ad-^ 
jacent  fortihcations.  The  British  troops  began  their  operations 
on  Long  Island,  where  the  Americans  had  erected  sonie  works. 
Several  sctions  ensued,  la  which  the  Americans  suffei«d  great 
loss.  Sullivan  and  Lord  Sterling,  two  of  their  generals^  witk 
a  large  body  of  troops^  were  made  prisoners.  -  Finding  thciHr 
seWes  unable  to  resist  the  British  forces,  who  were  tiot  oa\f 
superior  in  skill  and  disci pihie,  but  better  provided  ivitJi 
artillery,  and  every  other  kind  of  military  aocoramodaUiens* 
the  Americans  at  last  resolved  to  quit  the  island^  nfiA  under 
the  conduct  of  Washington,  eCCected  their  retreat  in  thenigbt 
of  the  39th  of  July,  in  a  most  masterly ,  and  indeed  astonish^ 
ing  manner,  without  loss,  and  even  witliuut  siUrtainfcikai^ 
enemies.  The  American  general,  howeneiTf  found.  it,neGe^« 
MAvj  to  aixindon  New  York.  In  the  monLh  of  September,  ih^ 
Ameiicans^vacuated  that  city,  of  which  ihe  king's  troQ|micir 
mediately  took  possession.  The  voysJL  army  also,gaineiiee<vi9h 
ral  other  very  considerable  advantages.  Gene4*alCUij;itoD9  ]yyith 
a  body  of  British,  troops,  obuiined  possession  of  Uhode  ^laiid. 
The  American  ai*«iy  at  Ticonderoga  was  in  a  disagreeably 
situation ;  atul  their  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain,  consist- 
ing of  light  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Arnold 
and  WateiiMiry)  was  totally  diq)ersed  by  General  Carlcteo, 
after  a  vigorous  attack  and  an  obstinate  resistance.*  The  retreat 

•  Marshars  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  3.  p.  T,  8,  9, 10. 
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of  General  Carleton  after  this  victory,  has  been  censured  by 
tome  as  an  ill-judged  measure ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Ticonderoga  might  have  been  easily  taken,  in  which  case  the 
army  might  have  wintered  in  that  quarter,  and  been  ready  to 
commence  its  operations  early  in  the  spring.  In  the  closet  it 
is  easy  to  examine  and  censure  the  conduct  of  commanders 
in  the  field;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that  in  an  attempt 
0n  Tieonderoga,  the  probability  of  success  was  extremely 
doubtfu).  If  the  garrison  had  made  a  vigorous  defence,  the 
place  could  not  have  been  taken  without  great  loss ;  •  and  the 
wintering  of  an  army  on  the  lake,  where  all  supplies  were  to 
be  drawn  from  Canada,  must  have  been  attended  with  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.*  The  execution  of  this  ideal  plaii 
must  have  been  so  extremely  hazardous,  if  at  all  practicable) 
that  it«  omission  can  attach  no  blame  to  the  general's  conduct, 
-  The  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  was  the  crisi3  of  Ame* 
rican  danger.  The  British  were  every  where  victorious,  and 
the  provincials  began  to  desptun  Their  afiairs,  indeed,  wore 
a  most  unpromising  aspect.  The  emission  of  paper  money 
had  at  first  an  animating  effect ;  but  this  was  only  temporary, 
«nd'the  delusion  could  not  be  expected  to  last.  The  term  ibf 
which  the  soldiers  were  engaged  was  also  nearly  expired,  and 
the  army  was  almost  annihilated.  The  defective  organization 
of  the  American  armies,  and  the  probability  of  their  total  an*^ 
nihilation,  was  indeed  an  evil  which  threatened  the  most  dis* 
astrous  consequences.  They  consisted  almost  wholly  of  niilitia. 
The  regulars  were  enlisted  only  for  a  very  short  time;  andre« 
cruising  was  become  extremely  difficult.t  These  raw  soldieni 
had  exceedkngly  suffered  by  the  hardships  of  the  campaign ; 
and  sickness  stiU  more  than  the  sword,  had  diminished  tbcit 
numbfers.  A  et/mbination  of  circumstances  so  extremely  um^ 
favourable,  greatly  embarrassed  both  the  Congress  and  tfm 
miliury  commanders ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thai 
even  the  shadow  of  an  army  could  be  kept  in  the  field.  It  was 
at  this  critical  junctuile,  thajt  the  talents  of  tiie  comttiaiKlet*  ik 

•  Marshal's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  3.  p.  12,  13.  '  , 

^  For  a  minute  description  of  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  Ame- 

ri<*n  arffllcs,  the  d?ffit!Wty  of  making  levies,  &c.  see  MarshaTs  Life  ^ 


chief  shone  with  peculiar  splendour  through  the  gfoam  of  ^ 
versity*  Not  discouraged  by  all  these  distresses^  whi^h  werjs 
jitill  heightened  by  the  loss  of  General  LeCf  whoy  with  th^ 
body  of  troops  under  bis  coaimand,  was  captured  bj^.tbe  En* 
glish,  Washington  undertook  and  executed  an  impqr^t  en- 
terprbe.  Collecting  bis  scattered  forcesy  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  militia;  and  on  Cbristrnas-e,Tey  1776|  ccosa-r 
ed  the  Delaware,  while  the  enemy  were  lulled  into  .i^curity 
by'^their  idea  of  his  weakness,  as  well  as  by  the.inplen^fipy  of 
the  weather,, which  that  night  was  exceedingly  boisterous*  At 
day  .break  he  marched  to  Trenton,  and  so  completely  surpria* 
ed  the  detachment  stationed  there,  that  the  grea^  pprt  sur« 
rendered  after  a  short  resistance.  Not  less  than  900  Hes^ 
sians  were  made  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  brass  ca^fiop,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  were  also  taken. .  Thft  Brii 
tish  troops  now  began  to  collect  in  great  force  in  order.to^  at- 
tack the  Ame^ricans,  and  only  waited  for  th<^  moroingto  be-r ' 
gin  the  engagement.  But  Washington,  by  another  masterly; 
stroke  of  generalship,  disconcerted  their  plan.  QUguising  hia 
retreat  by  a  line  of  fires  in  his  front,  he  mov/ed  offtiu^fnpl^^s^ 
ed  with  the  baggage  and  artillery.  By  a  circuitOMfi  inarcb,p{ 
eighteen  miles,  he  reached  Princetown  early  in  the  nipnuiisy 
carried  the  British  post  at  that  pUce^  find  marched  4>ff  with 
300  prisoners,  while  the  enemy  supposed  hm  stilLjinihisfDr-* 
mer  poution.  The  address  with  which  these  expe<btioM  weto 
planned  and  executed,  displayed  in  the  most  striking  maanes 
the  military  abilities  of  the  general,  and  revived  the  sinkkg 
hopes  of  America. 

The  campaign  of  1777  was  distinguiaAied  bf  aeme  megsot 
fable  events*  Each  side  alternately  gained  coBsiitorable  edn 
iSBf»tagea;  but  the  issue  wss  favoufabte  to  Anaerica..  In. the 
MHith  of  Septeaber,  the  mab  bodf  of  the  Britiah  foreeaens^ 
harkedat  New  York,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  aadlaodedat 
tb^  bead  of  Elk  raver.  They  soon  after  began  their  march  for 
ghiMolphiji*  General  Washington  determined  to  oppose 
them,  and  in  that  design  posted  himself  ou  the  heights  near 
Brandy  wine  creek.  Here  the  t\yo  armies  under  the  Generals 
Ho.w^  and  Washington,  engaged.  The  Americans  were  de* 
feated  with  the  lois  of  300  killed,  and  6Q0  w^ipid^d  'p  between 
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90d  and  400  were  also  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  BrU 
tifth  was  stated  at  100  killed,  and  400  wounded.*  In  this  bat- 
lie  General  Loixl  Cornwallisf  acted  a  distinguished  part.  The 
British  generals  now  pursued  their  advantages,  and  after  a  va- 
riety of  movements  on  both  sides,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sur- 
rendered on  the  26th  of  September,  1777,  to  his  majesty's 
arms. 

This  loss  of  their  capital,  which  was  extremely  distressing 
and  discouraging  to  the  Americans,  was  very  soon  after  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  signal  advantage.  The  British  general  Bur- 
goyne,  a  commander  of  great  courage,  activity,  and  expe- 
rience, had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
planned  for  the  invasion  of  the  northern  colonies  by  way  of 
Canada.  He  set  out  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  near  10,000 
men,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians.  With  this  force  he  obliged  the  Americans 
to  evacuate  Ticonderoga,  and  gained  several  other  important 
advantages.  But  at  last  the  militia  assembling  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  other  quarters,  he  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my, that  after  two  severe  engagements  with  the  Generals  Lin- 
coln and  Arnold,  in  which  great  numbers  of  his  soldiers  fell, 
having  advanced  to  Saratoga,  he  found  himself  obliged,  after 
"  a  series. of  hard  toil,  incessant  effort,  and  stubborn  actionj^f 
to  surrender  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  to  Gene- 
ral Gates,  who  had  then  taken  the  chief  command  of  the  Ame- 
rican troops.  General  Burgoyne  had,  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  expedition,  behaved  with  extraordinary  bravery.  His 
whole  army  was  reduced  to  5,600  men.  He  Was  surrounded* 
by  a  much  superior  force;  and  insurmountable  difficulties  ini" 
posed  on  him  the  necessity  of  capitulating  without  leaving  him' 
any  alternative  In  bis  situation  ttie  conditions  which  lie  ob«' 
tained  weee  highly  hOQOfidrable  to  himself,  and  not  unfavour- 
able to  Ilia  nation.^  This  event,  so  unfortunate  to  Great  Bri^ 
# 

•  Lord  Howe's  Despatches.    London  Gazette. 

f  Af'ienvanls  Marquis  Cornwa.Uis. 

J  These  are  his  own  wor^s  ;  and  the  wliole  train  of  operations  shews 
that  they  cnmam^d  ttie  real  state  of  his  caie.  See  his  letter  to  Lor* 
^orge  GeriDMine. 

§  Marshal's  Li£»  of  Wa3hinfftom  vol  3.  p.  S£a. 
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tain,  happened  on  the  17th  of  October,  i777.  It  diffused  uni- 
versal joy  throughout  America,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
treaty  with  France. 

Some  French  officers  had  already  entered  into  the  Ameri- 
can service,  among  whom,  the  most  distinguished  was  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  has  since  become  still  more  fa- 
mous, from  the  part  which  he  acted  in  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution.  In  the  month  of  February,  1778,  rtic 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  America  was  concluded 
at  Paris.  The  fatal  tendency  of  the  American  war  was  now 
clearly  perceived  in  England ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  fol* 
lowing,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  and  Wiiltani 
Eden,  Esqrs.  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  as  commissoners  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  mo* 
ther  country  and  the  colonies*  But  it  was  now  too  late  :  the 
terms  which  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war  would  hive  been 
accepted  with  pleasure,  were  now  rejected  with  disdain ;  and 
the  Congress  refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty  whioh  Imd  not  the 
indispendeocy  of  America  for  iu  basis.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  D'Estaing,  was  sent  by  the  court  of  Fmnce  to 
eo-operate  with  the  Americans.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
British  army  evacuated  Piuladelphia,  and  retired  to  New  York: 
General  I^rd  Howe,  who  had  so  prudently  conducted  the  war> 
returned  to  England^  and  the  chief  command  devdiired  on  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

The  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  reduction  of  Sa-^ 
vannah,  in  Georgia,  by  the  British  forces,  were  the  principaf 
eventftof  the  campaign  of  1778,  although  several  actions  of 
inferior  moment  took  place  with  various  success.  In  1779^ 
General  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  south* 
em  army  of  the  States  $  and  in  the  month  of  October,  he,  and 
tiie  FreiK;h  admiral  D'Estaiog,  tmde  an  assault  on' Savannah ; 
but  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  General  Prevost,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  garrison,  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1780,  the  British  troops 
abandoned  Rhode  Island.  But  a  grand  expedition  was  under* 
taken  by  General  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis  against  Charles- 
ton, in  South  Carolina.  This  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
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moat  difficult  and  important  enterprises  of  the  war.  General 
Lincoln  had  the  chief  command  in  that  place,  and  made  a  skil* 
ful  and  gallant  defence.  A  variety  of  manoeuvres  took  place ; 
the  town  was  completely  invested ;  and  after  a  siege  of  about 
six  weeks,  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
General  Lincoln,  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  The  siege,  though  of  considei-able 
duration^  was  not  signalized  by  great  effusion  of  blood,  a  cir- 
cumstance whichrwas  owing  to  the  cautiousness  of  the  British 
generals  in  making  their  approaches,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison.  General  Gates  was  now  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  southern  American  army.*  In  August,  Lord  Cornwal* 
lis  attacked  the  American  troops  at  Camden,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Previous  to  this  trans- 
action,  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  had  arrived  at  Rhode  Is- 
land with  a  body  of  land  forces  from  France.  About  the  same 
time  General  Arnold  deserted  the  service  of  the  Congress, 
made  bis  escape  to  New  York,  and  received  the  rank  of  bri- 
gadier-general in  the  royal  army. 

The  campaign  of  1781  commenced  with  considerable  ad- 
vantages on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  its  issue  was  de-. 
cisive  in  favour  of  America..  On  the  1 5  th  of  March,  Earl  Corn- 
wallis  gained  a  victory  over  General  Greene,  at  Guildford,  in 
^orth  Carolina ;  but  it  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  the  loss 
on  both  sides  was  considerable.  Indeed,  this  victory  had  all 
the  consequences  of  a  defeat ;  for  his  lordship's  forces  weve 
reduced  so  low,  th^t  instead  of  marching  to  Charleston,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  attempt  a  junction  with  Generals 
Philips  and  Arnold  in  Virginia.  That  central  province  Qo«r 
became  the  chief  scene  of  the  war-  The  great  plan  of  opo* 
irations  for  the  campaign,  was  an  enterprise  projected  against 
New  York ;  and  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  aware  of  this  design,  took 
every  possible  measure  for  rendering  it  abortive*  Early  in  thfe 
month  of  August,  the  apprehensions  of  the  American  com- 
mander in  chief,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  accompiiah  hk^ 
£»vourtte  project,  began  to  influence  his  conduct.  He  r^ceiveij 
no  considerdble  reinforcements,  and  saw  no  prospect  of  a  com« 

•  Marshar«  Life  of  Wasliington,  vol.  4.  p.  205. 
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I^Hance  with  his  requisitions  for  strengthening  his  army.  Let- 
ters from  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  at  the  same  time  announ- 
ced the  embarkation  of  a  great  part  of  the  British  and  German 
troops  in  Virginia,  the  destination  of  which  was  supposed  to 
be  for  New  York.  These  circumstances  induced  Waslving- 
ton  to  change  completely  his  plan,  and  to  direct  his  efforts  to 
the  southward.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  conceal 
from  the  British  general  this  eventual  change  of  measures,  his 
arttingements  were  secretly  made,  and  there  appeared  no  re- 
laxation in  the  ostensible  preparations  for  acting  against  New 
York.  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  in  the  mean  time  having  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Europe  of  near  3000  men,  was  thereby 
induced  to  countermand  his  orders  for  detaching  to  his  aid 
part  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  and  in  consequence  of  this  new 
arrangement,  directed  Lord  Cornwallis  to  take  some  strong 
position  on  the  Chesapeake^  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  act 
according  to  emergencies.  A  short  time  after  the  American 
commander  received  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  the  French  admiral,  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with  a  body  of 
above  3000  land  forces.  It  now  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine absolutely  on  the  object  against  which  the  arms  of  the 
combined  force  should  be  directecK;  and  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances decided  in  favour  of  southern  operations.  The  views 
of  the  commander-in-chief  were  now  entirely  directed  towards 
the  Chesapeake ;  and  the  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette  was  request- 
ed to  make  such  a  disix)sition  of  his  army  as  might  be  best 
calculated  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Charles- 
ton. ^  The  Marquis,  in  consequence  of  this  communication, 
took  a  position  on  Jaibes  river,  for  the  purpose  of  oppobing  any 
attempt  of  the  British  ai*my  to  escape  by  a  sudden  march  into 
Carolina.  Earl  Cornwallis  at  the  same  time  being  apprised 
of  the  approach  of  a  French  force,  and  sensible  of  the  dangers 
of  his  situation,  collected  his  whole  force  at  York  Town,  and 
employed  himself  assiduously  in  raising  fortificatidns.  A(\er 
a  variety  of  manceuvres,  the  French  fleet  succeeded  in  landing 
the  troops ;  and  General  Washington  having  determined  to 
direct  the  operations  of  the  combined  force  against  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, had  already  prepared  for  the  execution  of  bis  plan.  As 
it  was  desirable  to  conceal  as  long  as  possible  the  real  object 
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oC  hk  lovtMiifi  the  march  of  his  troopfl  was  c^ntfntied  ^n- 
til  the  3 4 St  of  August^  in  such  a  direction  as  might  keep  op 
the  «p^«ehocitiaiis  which  had  been  excited  for  New  Yorh^  For 
this  psrpose  great  address  was  used;  and  the  preparations 
made  in  tht  American  camp,  as  well  as  the  declarations  of  the 
generaJ^and  other  officers,  countenanced  the  opinion  that  New 
York  would  bo  the  object  of  attack.  The  intelligence  con- 
tained in  the  letters  intercepted  b7  General  Clinton,  favoured 
the  decepUon:  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  made  bf  such 
a.  cembHMition  of  appearances,  that  the  British  genera!  did  ifot 
suspect  the  real  intentions  of  his  adversary  till  he  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  his  march  to  be  intercepted.  When  tfie 
critical  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  is  considered, 
it  evidently  appears  that  General  Clinton  acted  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  intricate  affair  with  all  the  prudence  of  an  able 
and  experienced  commander. ' 

'      The  British  army  in  Virginia  was  now  unavoidably  left  to  Us 

•  fate.  In  that  province  the  scattered  operations  of  the  war 
were  now  concentrated.  The  most  effectual  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  American  genera]  for  surrounding  Earl  Corn- 
wallis's  army.  About  the  end  of  September  it  was  closely  in- 
vested both  by  land  and  water,  in  York  Town  and  at  Glouces- 
ter, a  projecting  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  carried  on  the  assault  with  the 
combined  French  and  American  army  ;  while  the  Count  de 
Grasse  carried  on  the  naval  operations  on  the  Chesapeake, 
In  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  Ociobcr  the  trenches  were  open- 
ed. A  heavy  cannonading  and  bombardment  succeeded.  Lord 

"  Cornwallis  made  a  skilful  and  vigorous  resistance;  but  his 
situation  was  desperate.  ITis  works  sunk  under  the  heavy 
Bre  of  the  enemy's  artillery :  his  troops  were  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  sword  and  by  sickness ;  and  the  survivors  were 

'  worn  but  by  long  watching  and  incessant  fatigue.  Being sur- 
r«imded  with  difficulties  which  ne  couonge  or^skiU  c<Hlkl  «ur- 
*auakinL,  and  without  any  prospect  of  relief,  the  iBritftsiv^tne- 
Tal  sun*eodered  himaelf  and  his  whole  army^fis«iiiera  to 
Oentenil  ^Washington.  The  number,  exclusite  of  ^amefi, 
amounted  to  7073,  besides  34  mtide  prisoners  in  stofming  the 
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QsdcHibts,  and  in  a  sortie  made  by  the  garrison.^  The  tea** 
men  were  numbered  at  1500 ;  but  these,  with  theGuadaloope 
frigate,  and  a  number  of  transports,  were  assigned  to  the 
Count  de  Grasse.  The  army  to  which  they  surrendered  was 
computed  at  about  1 6,000>  of  whom  7,000  were  French.t 

This  event,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781, 
may  be  considered  as  the  finishing  catastrophe  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  Hostilities  indeed  were  for  some  time  carried  on 
with  considerable  activity  in  the  southern  states.  The  Bri- 
tish troops  were  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  the  posts  which 
they  held  in  the  CaroUnas  and  Georgia,  and  retained  posses*  ^ 
sion  of  Charleston  with  difficulty.  But  the  capture  of  the  ar- 
my  in  Virginia  must  be  regarded  as  the  closing  scene  of  the 
important  drama,  of  which  the  conclusion  was  the  foundation 
of  the  North  American  empire.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1783,  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  were  signed  at  Paris ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1783,  they  were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty4 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  war,  which  the  Ameri* 
cans,  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  carried  on  against  the 
formidable  power  of  the  parent  country,  are  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  Congress  and  the  commanders  in  levying 
money  and  men,  and  in  training  the  new  raised  forces  to  ac- 
tion. These  circumstances  often  reduced  the  American  armies 
to  a  diminution  of  numbers,  and  to  a  state  of  distress  seldom 
experienced  in  systematic  warfiire.  Almost  every  page  in 
the  annals  of  this  war  exhibits  the  distresses  of  the  American 
armies,  their  defective  organization,  their  want  of  artillery  and 
engineers,  and  the  general  inferiority  of  their  fire-arms.$  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  situation  of  commanders,  who 
in  such  circumstances  had  to  contend  with  regular  armies, 
complete  in  equipment  and  discipline.  Perhaps  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeraUon  to  say,  that  the  vigour  with  which  the  Americans 

«  Biarthal^i  life  of  Washingtea,  vol.  4.  p.  553.  t  Ihid.  454. 

I  See  Hitter iofll  Vieir  of  Gretft^Bntua.  This  brief  nsrrMive  of  oae 
of  the  mostisnportAnt  eonlests  recordad  in  history,  is  chiefly  taken  horn 
Eaas^s  Hist,  American  Revolutioo,  and  Marshal's  life  of  Wash- 
ii^^ton. 

f  Marshal,  vol.  3.  p.  80.  85.  107.  145.  J325.  346.  3<8.  371.  375^ 
Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  S99.  503.  51%  603. 
V06.  ▼.  46 
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ooffifattfeed  8»  maoy  aod  such  formidable  difficulties,  was  in  a 
Ipreat  me««ure  owing  to  the  Uients,  the  prudence,  a»d  forti* 
4ude  of  G<Hierai  Washington,  and  to  the  confidence  which  all 
dasses  of  peo^e  had  in  his  abilities.  With  all  these  eminent 
qoalificauons  in  the  person  of  the  chief  commanderi  as  well 
as  sevfjraJ'  others  of  her  generals,  America  must,  however, 
have  sunk  under  her  complicated  difficulties,  and  have  found 
herself  in  the  end  an  unequal  match  for  Great  Britain,  had  not 
the  court  of  France  engaged  in  the  quarrel. 

The  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  in  conjunction  with 
itA  causes  and  consequences,  is  one  of  those  events  that  de- 
monsti'ale  the  uncertamty  of  political  science,  and  of  all  hu- 
man conjecture.  Great  Britain  had  apparently  (he  greatest 
reason  to  exult  in  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  but  as  it  has  been 
already  observed,  the  extinction  of  the  French  power  in  Ame- 
rica laid  the  foundation  of  the  colonial  revolt.  This  was  a  con- 
aequence  not  suspected  by  the  politicians  of  that  period;  and 
it  was  as  little  foreseen  by  the  court  of  France,  that  its  sup- 
port of  American  independence  would  so  greatly  contribute 
to  pix)ducea  revolution,  which  has  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  Another  circumstance  also  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  of  political  and  commercial  experience,  which 
seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  views  of  speculation. 
Duiing  the  whole  time  of  this  important  contest,  the  British 
politicians  were  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  to  reduce 
Amenca  by  force,  but  all  parties  appeared  to  unite  in  consi« 
dering  the  loss  of  the  colonics  ^s  ruinous  to  the  parent  coun. 
try.  This  general  persuasion  was  the  basis  of  every  argument, 
whether  for  coercive  or  lor  conciliatory  measures.  Such  was 
also  the  supposition  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  France  ex- 
pected to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commerce  and  power  of 
Great  Britain,  in  dismembering  Anierica  from  her  empire. 
This  whole  view  of  things,  which  at  that  time  was  prevalent 
throughout  Europe,  however  was  ideal  and  evanescent.  Bri- 
■  tidn  baiS  in  all  probability  at  this  time  a  more  extensive  and 
beneficial  trade  with  America  than  before  the  revolution.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  she  has  experienced  no  diminution  of 
wealth  or  naval  power,  but  rather  an  increase  of  both  since 
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that  period.  The  emolument  which  Britain  derives  from  her 
present  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Ignited  States,  is  not 
of  a  casual  or  precarious  nature  :  it  is  founded  on  the  recipro- 
cal interests  of  the  two  nations,  and  it  must  increase  with  the 
increase  of  American  population  and  wealth.  This  must  be 
the  case,  at  least  for  some  centuries  to  come,  if  Britain  can 
maintain  in  Europe  the  superiority  of  her  manufacturing  sys- 
tem. The  events  of  far  distant  futurity  lie  beyond  the  reach^ 
of  calculation.* 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war^  the  history  of  the  Umted 
States  display  the  arrangement  of  their  political  constiiutiony 
the  extension  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  all  the  im- 
provementB  of  a  rising  empire. 

*  This  point  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  by  tlie  author  in  liis 
Political  Aspect  of  Europe.  London,  1805 :  and  further  reflections  on 
the  consequences  of  the  establishnient  of  the  American  empire,  maybe 
seen  in  his  Letters  on  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  second  cdHioft. 
London,  1805.    For  this  reason  the  repetition  heie  would  be  Meleaa. 


CHAP.  IV. 

I    ■  •  4 

Present  Stale,  jiolitical  and  TnoraU...Religion Govcrninent.«.Law«.^: 

Atntf Navy Revenues.. ...ComTnerce Manufactures Population 

.^.Fottdcaa  ttopofUrtce Laiiffuage.....Uterat«re...:  J'olite  Arts Ed«- 

c«tMm^.*l£Biiifen  and  Custoina.....National  Oiaraetcr; 

.  ,  •  (         '.»''•.' 

jRtf/t^f>m]t^TRBRft  is  no  eeUblUhcd,  norv  pnJpBrif  ftpeak* 
ing,  «B7  pirdominant  religion  in  the  empire  of  the  Uiiited 
Staiea  of.NpiHh  America.  All  sect*  and  denominations  eojoy  : 
equal  liberty,  equal  privilegeiH  equal  independence.  Former- 
ly, the  wp^nKitAon,  the  bigotry^  aad  intoleuaope.  of  £uropei. 
prevailed  in  Anieraoa.p  At  present. «bb  enUgbten«d  people 
have  cast  off  the  yoke  of  prejudiee.  A  Protestant,  of  what- 
ever denomination*  ja  Catholic,  or  aJewy  every  peraon,  in  fine, 
who  believes  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewanlb  and  pm^shmems,  is  equally  eligible  to  th^ 
higheatoffices  of  the  atate.^l  A  regulation  so  liberal  contrv-» 
butcs  great^  to  the  population  and  rising  importance  of  the 
American  empire. 

P  [This  IS  not  correct  The  emigrants  brought  with  them  a  portion 
of  this  baleful  spirit  from  their  native  country  ;  but  at  no  period  can  it 
be  said  to  have  "  prevailed."— The  emigranU  generally  possessed  not 
this  spirit ;  and  the  religious  among  them  emigrated  to  America  to 
avoid  Its  intolerant  effects.    Am.  Ed.] 

q  [Belief  in  *'a  supreme  Being  and  in  future  rewards  and  punisments,** 
IB  not  among  the  required  qualifications  for  public  office.  The  consti. 
tutjon  of  the  United  States  has  no  religious  test.  Any  natural  bom  citi- 
zen, or  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adbption  of  the 
constitution,  of  35  years  of  age  and  14  years  residence,  is  eligible  to  the 
oflice  of  president  of  the  United  States,  even  though  he  should  not  believe  ^ 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,  nor  in  future  rewards  and  punisbmenla.  This 
"  liberality"  in  the  constitution,  by  the  christian  part  of  the  American 
public,  is  not  considered  among  its  excellencres,  but  as  one  of  its  radicat 
dcfecU,  which  it  is  feared  will  ultimately  produce^  its  subversion.  Am. 
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GovernmetU.y^The  goveroment  of  the  United  States  it 
vested  iii  a  president  and  two  councils.  The  legislutive  au. 
thortty  is  vested,  in  the  councils :'  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  The  senate,  or  superior 
council,  consists  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  every 
six  years.  The  house  of  represelbtalivts  is  elected  every  two 
years,  and  is  limited  to  300  members.  The  president  com- 
mands the  army  and  navy  ;  but  cannot  make  .treaties  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sen<itors.  The  judicial  power 
is  lodged  in  one  supreme  court,  and  sueh  in&rior  courts  m 
the  congress  may  ovdain.  The  judges  hold  their  offices  duringf 
their  good  behaviour.  Each  state  has  iu  peculiar  govern- 
ment) consisting  commonly  of  a  senate  and  heuse  nt  repre- 
sentatives, annually  elected.  But  the  powers  of  those  pto* 
vinoMC^)  governments  do  not  extend  to  such  acts  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  as  belong  to  the  whole  union. 

lAms.y^Thc  law»  in  general  coirespond  pi^tty  neaHy 
with  those  of  England,  from  which  they  are  originally  de- 
rived. Different  states  have  their  particular  ordinances  and 
regulations,  in  which  they  are  indulged,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
militate  against  the  general  concord. 

u^rm^.]— A  standing  army  is  considered  as  k^cotnpatibft; 
with  the  nature  of  the  constitution.  The  strength  of  the  Ame- 
rican empire  is  estimated  from  the  militia  ;  but  the  calcula. 
tions  of  its  numbers  by  different  writers  are  so  discordatit, 
that  every  thing  stated  on  the  subject  is  vague  and  incondu. 
sive.*     The  whole  effective  foixe  of  the  United  Stales,  bow« 

r  [It  would  be  more  correct  to  say — ^The  guvernment  is  vested  in  a 
president  and  congress.— All  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  congress, 
consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives ;  the  executive  pqw- 
ers  in  the  president,  who  holds  his  office  four  years.    Am.  £d.] 

(«)  lStategovemmenti,^ou\dbe  more  correct.] 

*  The  American  geographer  esiiroates  the  militia  ofthe  United  States 
at  700,000  men.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  vague  and  romantip 
than  his  mode  of  calculation.  It  can  only  be  considered  a»  the  exagge« 
rated  estimate  of  an  enthusiastic  patriot    Morse,  p.  2l6.« 

•  £If  the  above  estimate  of  the  United  States'  military  strength  can 
be  considered  only  as  the  "  exaggerated  estimate  of  an  enthusiastic  pa- 
triot.i'!  how  arc  we  to  consider  Mr.  B.'s  estimate  of  160,000  ?  Theeffcc- 
tive  nutitary  force  of  Massachusetts  amounts  to  70,710  men,  by  actual 
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ever,  may  probably  amount  to  160,000  men,  a  force  auffiicient 
to  set  foreign  invasion  at  defiance,  and  to  render  them  the  ar- 
biters of  the  whole  continent.  Besides  the  militia,  a  small 
Tegular  force  of  about  5000  men  has  been  raised  for  three 
years,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  public  order,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers. 

Navif  ] — ^The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  is  at  present 
of  little  consequence.  It  is  only  at  a  future  period  that  we 
must  look  for  the  importance  of  the  American  marine.     A 

'  powerful  navy  is  an  effort  to  which  their  finances  are  at  present 
inadequate.  But  from  the  geographical  position,  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  commercial  spiiit  of  the  American  empire, 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries^M 

*  its  maritime  strength  may  rival  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe. 
Revenues.'] — The  revenue  of  the  Sutes  is  derived  from 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  from  taxes  on  certain  arti- 
cles of  consumption.  But  at  present  we  have  no  precise  in- 
formation of  its  amount,  nor  of  that  of  the  public  expen- 
diture.t* 

returns.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  but  a  tenth  part  of  that  of 
the  United  States.  If  then  the  militia  in  the  other  states,  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the 
whole  number  will  amount,  at  the  present  time,  to  700,000.  The  actual 
number  is  no  doubt  short  of  this.  Am.  £d.] 
<»)   [More  probably  in  half  a  century.] 

t  Morse  states  the  revenue  in  1789  at  little  more  than  3,000.000  of 
dollars,  and  the  public  expenditure  at  710,000  ;  but  that  statement  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  time.    Amer.  Geog.  p.  216. 

'  t  [The  amoiMit  of  the  reventie  for  the  year  1802  was  gl4,995,793.  and 
of  expenditure  for  the  same  year,  g  13,270,457.  The  appropriation  ior 
the  year  J611  wete.as  foUows,  viz. 

Military g2,791,609  80 

Naval 1,870,274  05 

Civil  list 1,238,711  40 

Total J55,900,595  25 

The  public  debt  of  the  U.  States  in  1810  amounted  to  j553,172,302  32, 
a  great  part  of  which  bears  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  and  a  part  an  inte- 
rest of  3  per  cent.    Am.  £s.] 
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lo  1789^  the  national  debt  was  estimated  at  16)000,000  ster- 
ling, and  the  funds  bore  an  interest  of  about  six  per  cent.* 

CooiiTterce.]— The  trade  of  the  American  States  extends  to 
nloiost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  principal  portion,  howeveri 
is  that  carried  on  with  Great  Britain.  France  possesses  the 
next  share.  The  Americans  visit  the  ports  of  Spain,  Portu* 
gal»  and  Holland  ;  and  those  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean. 
Their  £ast»India  trade  also  begins  now  to  be  considerable. 
Their  chief  exports  are,  cotton,  coffee,  flax,  dried  fish,  whale 
oil,  and  whale-bone,  tobacco,  furs,  indigo,  corn,  molasses,  tar, 
turpentine,  staves,  planks,  and  various  kinds  of  timber. <^ 

Manufactures*^ — The  manufactures  of  the  Unite4  States 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  principal  part  are  those  of 
leather  and  dressed  skins,  cables,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  bricks» 
t^les,  and  pottery,  paper,  haU,  sugar,  snuff,  gunpowder,  &c.^ 
Ships  are  also  built  for  sale  in  several  of  the  American  ports.t 
Various  articles  of  machinery  might  also  be  enumerated,  be. 

•  Irtlay,  p.  189. 

^  [In  the  year  ending  September  ISIO,  tlie  articles  of  domestic 
growth  exported,  were  as  follows : 

Produce  of  the  sea S^t^^l'OOO 

of  the  forest     ....  4,978,000 

—  — agriculture       ....  33,502,000 

manufactures       .    .    .  2,174,000 

Uncertain 331,675 


4^,566,675 
Offoreignprodtice  amount    .    .    24,391,295 

Total 66,757,970 

Of  the  above  exports  g47,900,000  were  senile  Europe  and  the  Me- 
diterranean {  and  18,860,000  to  all  other  countries* 

The  Hank  capitals  in  all  the  sutea  were  estkMtedto  amount  in  1810» 
to  g54,000,000. 

Coffee,  molassesi  and  indigo  should  not  be  among  the  articles  of  ex- 
port ;  the  two  former  are  not  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export  to  any  considerable  amount.— 
Am.  Ed.3 

y  [Cotton  and  wollen  cloths,  wood,  and  iron,  should  be  added  to  this 
list  of  articles.     Am.  Ed.] 

t  Pliilad^lphia  exceeds  most  places  in  the  world  in  the  business  of 
ship-building.  There  is  not  a  port  in  Europe  where  anoak-ship  can  be 
built  at  so  cheap  a  rate,    Morse,  p.  426. 
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side  numerous  maaufactures  for  home  ccmsumption.  The 
maple  sugar  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  article  of  this 
kind,  and  it  promises  to  become  in  time  an  object  in  foreign 
trade.  Excellent  wine  has  also  been  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio ;  and  few  countries  appear  better  adapted  to  the 
production  of  that  comihodity.*  How  far  a  manufacturing 
system  may  be  beneficial  to  a  country  like  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  the  population  is  yet  so  extremely  inade- 
quate to  the  cultivation  of  their  extensive  territory,  is  a  curious 
problem,  and  has  given  rise  to  different  opinions.  Mr.  Morse 
has  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length,  and  concludes  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  manufactures.!  The  same  remarks  on  this 
subject  may  be  applied  to  America  and  to  Russia.}  Both  these 
countries  are  in  this  respect  exactly  in  the  same  predicament. 
Population.'] — ^The  population  of  this  extensive  territory 
was  in  1790  numbered  by  order  of  Congress,  and  found  to  be 
3,950,000.  If,  according  to  the  general  supposition,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  be  doubled  every  twenty  years,  the  present 
population  cannot  amount  to  less  than  nearly  7,000,000.^ 

*  Morse*8  Amer.  Geog.  p.  325,  &c.  f  Ibid.  p.  211,  8a:. 

}  See  article  Russia,  vol.  3.  of  thii  work.  Janson  remarks,  that  manu- 
facturea  are  not  successful  in  America.    Travels,  p.  194^ 

V  [The  population  of  the  United  States^  according  to  the  census  ef 
1810,  was  as  follows,  viz. 

New  Hampshire    .......    214,460 

Maine 228,705 

Massachusetts 472,040 

Rhode  Island 76,931 

Connecticut       .     ...*.,.    261,942 

Vermont       .    • 217,895 

New  York 959,049 

New  Jersey       245,562 

Fennsylvaaia 810.091 

^  Delaware 72,674 

Maryland     •..,..«.,    380,546 

Virginia       974,622 

North  Carolina     .......    555,500 

South  Carolina  ........    415^11^ 

Georgia       •    252,4:13 

Ohio 230,760 

Kentucky ;    406,511 

Tennessee 261,727 
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Political  importance  and  relations.'] — The  political  impor- 
tance of  the  United  States  is  at  present  very  small  in  regard 
to  Europe.  In  America  it  is  much  more  extensive.  In  case 
of  a  war  %vith  England  or  Spain,  they  would  pro%'e  dangerous 
neighbours  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  Tli^  lowness  of  their 
finances^  and  .the  want  of  a  navy,  could  prevent  the  execution 
of  afty  designs  which  they  might  form.  It  is  only  at  a  fviture 
period,  that  the  political  importance  of  America  will  acquire 
that  prep^nders^ncy,  which  will  undoubtedly  produce  extraor- 
dinary consequeaces.^ 

lafngtAage,^}-^\l  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  prevailing  language  in  the  Nortli  American  em- 
pire. "  It  is  spoken,"  says  Morse,  "  with  great  purity,  and 
pronounced  with  propriety  in  New  England  by  persom  of 
education  ;  and  excepting  some  corruptions  in  pronunciation, 
by  all  sorts  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
where  they  have  a  great  influx  of  strangers,  the  language,  in 
many  instances,  is  corrupted^  especially  in  the  pronunci- 
ation."* 

Territory  of  Columbia 24,023 

Michigan 4,762 

Indiana 24,520 

Ulinois 12.283 

MisBissippi      .    .    •    •  40,352 

Louisiana 2Q,ti44i 

Orleans ,^6,55$ 

Total 7,239^903 

Am.  Ed.] 

X  ^We  past  this  article  with  d  reference  merely  to  the  pdj)ulation,  cha- 
racter and  resources  of  the  U.  States,  and  to  the  efforts  which,  for  thirty 
years  past,  have  been  made  by  the  two  great  rival  powers  in  Europe,  to 
secure  their  Interest,  each  in  its  own  support.  If  the  "  political  impor- 
tance  of  the  tJnitcd  States  is  so  very  small  in  regard  to  Europe,"  how 
are  we  to  account  for  this  struggle  among  European  powers  to  obtain 
and  secure  their  influence  ?    Am.  Ed.] 

*  Morse,  p.  184.  This  writer  also  says,  that  a  plan  was  in  contem- 
plation for  establishing  an  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the 
United  States ;  a  most  romantic  and  impracticable  scheme  !f 

y  [Not  exactly  so.    This  writer  says,  "  attempts  are  making  to  intpo- 
dlace  an  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the  United  States,  which 
TOL.  V.  47 
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Literature  and  polite  arts.^ — ^The  books  published  in  Bri- 
tish America  previous  to  the  revolutioni  were  mostly  of  the 
religious  kind,  and  sufficiently  replete  with  fanaticism.* 
Franklin,  however,  had  become  a  distinguished  name  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  Since  the  revolution,  many  writers  of  con- 
siderable merit  have  risen.  Kittenhouse  may  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  astronomers ;  and  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jefferson^  America,  though  a  child  of  yesterday,  has  given 
many  hopeful  proofs  of  genius.  In  the  polite  arts,  she  ha» 
not  yet  afforded  many  splendid  specimens  :  these  must  be  the 
effect  of  future  opulence.  Utility  has  hitherto  been  the  grand 
object  of  American  pursuit. 

Education. .^Universities.^ — ^The  great  business  of  educa- 
tion is  conducted  with  laudable  care  in  numerous  seminaries.* 
Harwood  university,^  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  founded 
in  1638,  has  been  regarded  as  the  chief  seminary  in  North 

for  political  as  well  m  other  reasons,  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion and  encouragement  of  all  litenuy  and  influential  characters.**  Mr« 
B.  may  think  this  **  a  most  romantic  and  impracticable  9cbeme  J**  We 
must  still  think  Buch  attempts  commendable,  rational,  and  ta  a  useful 
degree  practicable.    Am.  Ed.} 

2  [We  have  some  knowledge  of  the  books  published  in  British  Ame- 
rica before  the  revolution.  It  is  true  the  greater  part  of  them,  having 
been  written  by  the  clergy,  are  on  religious  subjects.  But  to  characte- 
nzt  them  as  *<  replete  with  fanaticism,"  i.  e.  of  rtUgUmt  pbrenzy,  indi- 
cates either,  such  an  ignorance  of  these  books,  as  should  have  restrained 
Mr.  B.  from  giving  an  opinion  of  them  ;  or  that  he  possesses  sudivkwa 
of  the  christian  scheme,  as  the  great  body  of  christians  in  this  countiy 
and  his  own  would  disavow.  This  whole  article  is  partial  and  defec- 
tive ;  except  the  last  sentence,  which  is  strictly  just    Am.  Ed.] 

•  Morse  saj's,  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  tlie  world,  a  place  where 
the  yuutl)  enjoy  more  fully  the  advantages  of  education  than  in  Boston. 
Amer  Geog.  p.  339. 

>  [Harvard  CoUege,  not  IfanBood  Univernty,  The  correct  style  is  "the 
University  of  Cambridge." 

Tale  College  was  founded  in  1700.  It  has  now  upwards  of  300  stu- 
dents. The  Catholics  have  two  colleges  in  Maryland.  The  society 
mentioned  in  Tennessee  has  ceased ;  and  in  its  place  they  have  four 
chartered  colleges. 

There  are  more  .than  thirty  chartered  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  100  academies,  a  part  only  incorporated.    Am.  En.] 
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America.  Yale  college,  in  Connecticut,  founded  in  17.17,  main* 
taiiis  about  130  students.  New  York  college,  founded  by  an 
a^t  of  the  British  parliament  in  1754,  and  now  called  Colum-' 
bia  college,  is  said  to  be  frequented  by  more  than  1CX)»  Geor- 
gia has  an  university  at  Louisville ;  and  several  other  provin- 
ces can  boast  of  colleges,  or  at  least  of  considerabre  academies. 
The  Catholics  have  a  college  in  Maryland;  and  even  in  Ten- 
nessee  there  is  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 
Pennsylvania,  especially,  boasts  of  many  literary  societies,  par- 
ticularly the  American  philosophical  society,  which  was  form- 
ed in  1769,  and  has  already  contributed  to  enlighten  the  world 
by  the  publication  of  its  transactions.  The  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  united  with  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is  become  an  eminent  seat  of  learning.*  Philadelphia  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  North  American  lite- 
rature > 

Popular  education  has  been  more  attended  to  in  America 
than  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  In  order  to  promote  so  de- 
sirable an  end  asthe  instrubtion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  most  judicious  measures  have  been  adopted  in  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces.  It  may  in  general  terms  be  observed, 
that  the  Americans  have  done  much  towards  the  advancement 
of  popular  instruction  ;  but  the  scattered  situation  of  the  coun- 
try habitations  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  general  plan 
that  can  be  devised  for  that  purpose.f 
'  Manneri  and  cu^toma.'] — Amidst  such  a  confluence  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  religions,  and  languages,  it  is  evident  that  a 
great  variety  of  manners  must  prevail ;  and  in  consequence  of  v 
the  continual  influx  of  foreigners,  this  diversity  must  long  be 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  moral  picture  of  the  North 
American  empire.  In  the  large  cities,  especially  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Charleston,  the  mixed  population  is  in 

•  For  tlie  various  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  see  Morse  in  the 
description  of  each  province.    Axaer.  Geog. 

b  [A  citizen  of  New  EngUnd  could  not  admit  the  correctness  of  this 
remark ;  nor  do  we  believe  it  would  be  contended  for  by  the  best  inform* 
ed  Philodelphians  themselves.    Au.  Ed.] 

t  In  New  England,  which  is  one  of  the  mostpopukxis  states,  there  is 
scarcely  a  person  to  be  found  that  cannot  bdth  read  and  write.  Morse, 
p.  277. 
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some  measure  ^nalgamated  into  a  common  tnaw,  andlhC/Ba- 
tional  distinctions  seem  to  be  almost  worn  out;  but  in  Bfiany 
of  the  country  settlements  are  colonies,  consisung  ewtirely  of 
French,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  other  nations,  who  adhere  to 
their  own  manners,  and  speak  their  own  language.  This  va- 
riety of  divisions  and  mixtures  renders  it  extremely  difficult  tt» 
exhibit  any  general  view  of  American  mannera  ;  and  the  diver* 
sificd  picture  is  best  defineatcd  in  the  various  descriptions  of 
travellers,  who  sometimes  attend  to  local  particularities.  Some 
panegyrists  have  exhibited  a  brilliant  representation  of  tbe 
general  state  of  American  society ;  while  others,  uifiueDced 
by  opposite  prejudices,  have  painted  it  in  very  different  co*» 
lours.  Travellers,  however,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  elegances  and  refinements  of  Europe,  are  generally  dissa- 
tisfied at  the  want  of  urbanity  even  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
discover  a  coldness  and  reserve  which  renders  society  dull  and 
melancholy.  The  case  is,  that  in  the  United  Sutcs  ©f  Ame- 
rica,  the  middle,  and  even  what  may  be  called  the  higher  claflr 
«es,  are  intent  upon  business,  and  spare  little  time  for  ple^ 
Mfe';  and  the  common  people  shew  their  independent  spirit 
by  surliness  of  behaviour.*^  Musical  entertainments  are  held 
in  higher  estimation  than  the  theatre,  although  the  iatJter  bcr 
gins  in  some  places  to  be  frequented.  The  American  popu* 
lace  in  general  are  addicted  to  excess  in  drinking ;  and  the 
pernicious  effects  of  spirituotis  liquors  are  every  where  per. 
ceptible,  proving  in  too  many  instances  the  bane  of  morals,  aa4 
the  ruin  of  families.  Tliis  vice  prevails  through  the  whole  of 
the  united  territory,  and  penetrates  into  its  most  distant  re^ 
^ions.  To  drunkenness,  the  people  of  the  southern  states  add 
other  vices  not  less  disgusting.  To  exhibit  a  general  aketch 
of  the  state  of  American  society,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 

c  [*'  Surliness  of  behaviour."  This  epithet  does  not  designate  the  com- 
non  people  of  America.  In  g;eneral  tliey  are  affable  and  obliging  to  all 
who  treat  them  with  cirility. 

What  folio wfl  on  the  subject  of  the  excessive  use  of  spirituouA  ljquon» 
is  expressed  in  terms  much  too  universal.— The  *<  Amierican  p^idaa" 
{people  is  the  proper  word)  are  not  **  in  geueralt  addicted  to  excess  io 
drinking."— This  vice  unhi4>pily  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent,  but  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  class  of  people*— nor  to  this  country.  Am.  ^p.} 
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g90ate«t  ttpiatitj  of  oircumstaaces  prevails,  in  the  northern 
«tate&  la  advancing  towards  the  south*  this  equality  gradu^ 
ally  dimanisbes,  and  especially  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylva- 
ma,  is  very  perceptible.  The  American  geographer,  in  des- 
oribing  the  general  state  of  aocieiy  and  manners  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  says,  that  except  in  the  populous  towns,  the  in- 
habitants residing  on  their  plantations,  often  separated  by  in* 
lervals  of  several  miles,  appear  to  live  very  retired  and  unso- 
cial lives ;  and  that  the  effects  of  this  comparative  s4)Utude  are 
mible  in  their  manners,  their  counten«oce,  and  dress.*  These 
observational  however,  must  be  limited  to  the  country  people* 
particularly  those  whose  poverty  or  parsimony  prevents  theoi 
from  spending  part  of  their  time  in  populous  towns;  and  with 
these  limitations  they  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  south- 
ern and  western  states.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  in 
their  manners  genteel  and  agreeable.  The  opulent  Virgi- 
nians are  in  general  sensible,  polite,  and  hospitable,  and  of  an 
independent  spirit;  but  the  poor  are  ignorant  and  abject.t 
The  political  and  military  character  of  Virginia  stands  high  io 
the  pages  of  American  history,  as  that  province  produced  some 
of  the  roost  distinguished  agents  in  efiecting  the  revolution* 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  tliat  this  character  has  been  ob« 
tained  ^lely  by  the  talents  and  exertions  of  a  few  eminent 
i^n,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  public  transactions,  and 
<(  who,  in  short,  govern  Virginia."  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple being  chiefly  addicted  to  drinking,  gaming,  swearing,  horse- 
racing,  cock*fighting,  and  most  kinds  of  dissipation,  scarcely 
ever  concern  themselves  with  politics ;  so  that  the  govern- 
soent,  although  nominally  republican,  is,  in  fact,oligarchical4 
£very  laudable  project,  every  beneficial  institution,  originates 
in  the.  public  spirited  views  of  a  few  eminent  individuals.  The 
same  moral  character  may,  with  little  variation,  be  applied 
to  the  people  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia.     All  are  ad- 

•  Morse,  p.  467. 

t  The  excellent  measures  adopted  for  the  diflTuiion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, will,  h  18  to  be  hoped,  remove  this  reproach.  For  these  arrange- 
menis,  see  Morse,  p.  496,  427. 

I  Morse,  p.  498.  Michaux  exhibits  the  same  moral  character  of  the 
Virgintans.    Trav.  p.  194. 
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dieted  to  hospitality,  and  all  are  fond  of  ^saipation.  It  tnaf 
not  be  improper  to  memion,  that  previoiis  to  the  revolutions, 
an  inhuman  practice,  called  gouging,  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
southern  states.  This  consisted  in  a  dexterous  mode  which 
they  had  of  thrusting  out  the  eyes  of  an  antagonist  with  their 
thumbs  in  their  boxing  matches,  which  were  extremely  fre* 
quent.  This  practice,  which  ought  to  be  punished  with  death, 
appears  not  yet  to  be  disused.*  As  an  evidence  of  the  refor-* 
mation  of  matiners,  Mr.  Morse  however,  says,  that  in  a  parti* 
cular  county,  where  formerly,  at  the  quarterly  court,  a  daf 
seldom  passed  without  ten  or  fifteen  boxing  matches  ;  it  is 
now  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  one.f  Hunting  is  one  oi  the  moat 
fashionable,  the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  healthful  of  all 
the  American  amusements,  and  for  this  their  country  isex^ 
cellently  adapted.  This  diversion  is  practised  in  all  the  statesf 
and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended. 

The  principal  cause  of  that  depravity  of  morals,  whieh  dia* 
tinguishes  the  southern  from  the  northern  states,  is  the  grea- 
ter prevalence  of  negro  slavery,  which,  although  now  happily 
abolished,*^  has  continued  so  long,  as  to  give  a  tincture  td  the 
manners  of  the  people  that  will>require  some  time  to  wear  it  off. 
It  has  been  obser,ved,  that  in  all  countries  where  slavery  pre- 
vails, pride,  indolence,  and  licentiousness  of  manners,  are  its 
inseparable  effects. 

National  characier.y^From  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  evident  that  the  federal  Americans  being  an  assemblage  oi 
people  from  different  countries,  their  national  character  is  not 
yet  formed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  at  a  future  period,  what 
will  be  its  prominent  features ;  and  although  the  popular  num* 
ners  are  not  highly  attractive,  the  wisdom  of  its  legislature, 
and  their  efforts  fur  national  improvement,  furnish  aufficieat 
grounds  to  anticipate  its  respectability. 

*  Mr.  Morse  asierts,  that  this  inhumanity  is  no  longer  practised ;  but 
Mr.  Janaon  affirms  as  an  eye-witneaa^  that  it  is  yet  in  use. 

t  Morse,  p.  52^ 

d  [<•  Negro  slaveiy  now  happily  abolished.*  This  is  tnoorrect  The 
aUve-rra(iSr,  or  rather  tlie  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa*  is  abolished. 
Bat  more  than  a  miUioa. negroes  are  yet  held  in  slavery  in  the  United 
States.    Am.  Ed.] 
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*  Miseelianeaus^remarks.y^ln  taking  a  view  of  the  Anglo- 
American  empire,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  contem- 
pdate  a  moving  picture.     If  it  recals  no  events  of  ages  past, 
nor  exhibits  any  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur,  it  opens  at 
least  a  wide  field  of  speculative  expatiation  into  futurity.  Con- 
stant improvements,  and  the  extension  of  agriculture,  are  con- 
tinually changing  the  face  of  the  country  ;  while  the  influx  of 
strangers,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  population,  com- 
merce, and  opulence,  render  its  moral  aspect  not  less  varia- 
ble.    But  America  has  been  variously,  and  often  partially  re- 
presented.   Land  jobbing  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  spe- 
culation and  enterprise  in  the  American  states.     It  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  a  pernicious  practice,  which  ought  to 
be  restricted ;  but  it. rather  appears  to  be  the  great  incentive 
to  enterprising  industry.     The  facility  of  disposing  of  lands 
wholly,  or  partly  cleared,  is  certainly  a  great  encouragement 
towards  cutting  down  the  forests  and  clearing  the  country  ; 
while  the  lands  in  this  state,  and  parcelled  into  small  portions, 
iBUst  suit  the  conveniencies  of  multitudes  of  settlers.     But 
wliatever  may  be  the  effects  of  this  extensive  system  of  land- 
jobbing  as  a  national  concern,  frauds  have  been  practised  that 
have  proved  highly  injuiious  to  individuals.   Fictitious  repre- 
sentations have  been  fabricated  for  interested  purposes,  which 
have  undesignedly  been  copied  by  European  writers.     Ame- 
rica has  been  described  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  ho- 
ney :  and  Kenfuckey  in  particular  as  a  terrestrial  paradise* 
This  garden  of  Eden,  however,  though  certainly  fertile,  does 
not  possess  all  the  beauties  which  a  partial  pencil,  or  a  luxu- 
riant fancy,  has  painted.*   A  judicious  and  impartial  traveller 
and  writer  informs  us,  that  at  one  time  <(  the  enthusiasm 
for  emigrating  to  Kentucky,  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  United  States,  that  for  some  years  upwards  of  20,000  had 
passed  thither  from  the  eastern  states  by  way  of  Virginia ; 
and  many  of  them  had  deserted  their  estates,  not  having  been 
able  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  enough.    This  overflow  of 
new  colonists  very  soon  raised  the  price  of  land  in  Kentucky. 

*  Observe  the  want  of  water  in  many  places  already  mentioned ;  be- 
sides several  other  disagreeable  drcomstances. 
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From  two-fence  to  two-pence  halfpenny  per  acrct  it  suddenly 
n>se  to  seven  or  eight  ahiliings.  The  jobbers  profited  by  this 
inlatuadoDi  and  not  content  with  a  moderate  share  of  gaiot 
practised  the  most  illegal  measures  to  dispose  of  the  land  to 
great  advantage.  They  went  so  far  as  to  fabricate  fiEdse  plans, 
in  which  they  traced  rivers  favourable  for  mills,  and  other 
uses:  in  this  manner  many  ideal  lots>  from  500  to  100,000 
acres,  were  sold  in  Europe,  and  even  in  several  great  towns 
of  the  United  States.*  .  This  curious  circumstance  merits  the 
attention  of  those  who  speculate  in  American  lands.  Anothei' 
inconvenience  of  still  greater  magnitude  is  found  in  Ken- 
tucky. On  the  first  settlement  of  that  country,  the  settlers 
were  in  a  continual  state  of  warfare  with  the  Indians.  The  sur- 
reyors  were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  shot  by  the  natii'es, 
who  were  indefatigable  in  watching  for  them  in  the  woods. 
They  were  consequently  obliged  often  to  suspend  their  busi- 
ness, and  to  content  themselves  with  very  inaccurate  and  con- 
fused surveys.  From  this  unfavourable  state  of  things  result^ 
ed  a  confusion,  which  in  many  cases  has  rendered  it  imposd- 
b)e  to  prove  the  right  of  property.  Of  all  the  states  in  the 
union,  Kentucky  is  that  in  which  individual  claims  are  the 
most  liable  to  be  contested.!  This  incertitude  in  the  right  of 
property  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  tedious  and  ofiensive 
law-suits.  The  lawyers  in  this  country  are  consequently  nu- 
merous, and  soon  acquire  fortunes.  The  greatest  security  of 
a  Kentucky  settler,  is  a  law  which  enacts  that  all  impi'ove- 
ments  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  person  who  acquires  posseB- 
sion  of  an  estate.  As  the  value  of  labour  is  high,  the  estima- 
tion is  generally  in  favour  of  the  cultivator ;  and  this  conside. 
ration  prevents  many  claims  that  would  otherwise  be  made. 
Without  this  salutary  law,  so  favourable  to  agriculture,  the 
country  would.exhibit  a  general  scene  of  liugation. 

When  the  present  circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
United  States,  are  duly  considered,  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
fewer  advantages  to  attract  emigration  from  Fufope  thanbM 

•  Michaux,  p.  160. 

f  Michaux,  p.  \6l.  See  also  Janson  on  this  subject.  The  lot  purchas- 
ed often  cannot  be  found;  and  in  many  respects  Uie  prospect  is  rery  un- 
favourable to  emigrants.    Trar.  p.  260. 
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aomctimes  boen  imai^ined  by  persons  who  have  rendesagge- 
rated.jdescriptions.  The  climate,  the  state  of  society  and  man- 
ners, can  have  few  charms  to  persons  accustomed  to  the  well 
cultivated  and  populous  countries  ef  Europe.*  An  emigrant 
from  this  quarter  of  the  globe  must  extend  his  views  to  dis- 
tant posterity,  without  expecting  personal  accommodations 
and  comforts.  It  is,  indeed,  at  a  future  period,  that  the  pic. 
ture  of  American  prpsperity  must  receive  its  finishing.  When 
ti;ie  immense  forests  shall  be  cut  down,  when  the  marshes 
shall  bo  drained,  and  a  numerous  population  shall  have  ex- 
tended agriculture  and  commerce^  converted  the  vast  wilder- 
ness ii^to  a  fertile  champaign,  and  covered  tlie  country  with' 
cities  and  villages,  the  whole  system  of  nature,  both  physical 
and  moral,  will  experience  a  beneflciid  cfaangcf  The  climate 
will  then  be  amelbratcd ;  arts,  science,  and  literature  will 
flourish ;  new  productions  will  be  introduced  {  the  vineyarda 
on  the  Ohio  will  perhaps  rival  those  on  the  Tagus  and  the 
Douro ;  and  the  silks  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  may  probably 
be  not  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and  China.t  The  American 
st4tes,  unless  civil  discord  rend  them  asunder,  and  involve 
them  in  mutual  hostilities,  will  then  vie  with  the  most  flour- 
ishing nations  of  the  old  continent  in  prosperity,  splendour,  and 
magnificence.  The  lapse  of  some  centuries,  however,  will  bt 
required  to  produce  this  state  of  perfection. 

•  Numbers  of  French  havfe  been  t»ken  in  by  the  agents  for  the  sale  of 
American  lands,  at  Paris.  Janson,  p.  260.  .His  work,  as  well  aa  that  of 
M lehans*  is  a  good  antidote  against  tlie  folly  of  emigration. 

t  At  a  future  period  the  territory  on  the  Ohio  will,  as  already  obsenr- ' 
ed,  be  the  most  flourishing  country  of  North  Ajnerica.    In  fertility  of 
soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate,  it  has  great  advantages  over  the  paru  ad» 
joining  to  the  Atlantic.    The  latter,  however,  will^  from  their  situation^ 
always  possess  greater  advantages  in  respect  to  foreign  commerce. 

^  Considerable  quantities  of  wine  have  been  made  from  the  wild  grapes 
on  the  Ohio  territory  j  and  vineyards  might  here  be  cultivated  with  great 
fficoess.  This  part  of  the  United  States  fies  in  the  latitude  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greete,  and  all  the  best  wine  countries  of  the  oldcontinentf 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  in  the  same  parallels  as  the  best  parts  of 
China  and  Persia,  the  native  countries  of  silk.  The  culture  of  this  arti* 
Cle  has  been  attempted  with  success,  especially  in  Georgia,  but  is  now 
neglected.    The  tea  plant  is  also  introduced.  Morse,  p.  457.  S57.  ^59. 
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LOUISIANA, 

NOW  CCDieO   BY  SPAIN   TO   THB   UNITED  STATES. 

This  province,  which  extends  from  the  Mississippi  to  Nevr 
Mexico,  is  in  general  level.-  The  eastern  patt, which  borders 
on  the  Mississippi,  is  one  continued  plain  ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try is  remarked  for  its  exuberant  fertility,  its  flowery  meadows, 
and  its  luxuriant  forests.  The  soil,  with  little  cultivation, 
would  afford  grain  in  the  greatest  abundance  :  and  the  timber 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  America.  Perhaps  no  country  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  affords  greater  quantities  of  oak,  ash,  mui'- 
bery,  walnut,  cypress,  and  cedar  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  several  other  districts,  produces  the 
finest  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  variety.*  The  cli- 
mate in  the  southern  parts  is  hot  and  moist,  resembling  thai 
of  West  Florida,  Georgia^  and  the  Carolinas :  in  the  north  it 
is  pleasant  and  salubrious,  but  colder  than  under  the  sanker 
parAllcls  in  Europe. 

Ciiica  and  iownsr\ — A  city,  which  was  to  be  called  New 
Madrid,  was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  planned  nearly  in  the  lati^ 
tudc  3G°  30'  north,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ili^Iississippi,  and 
about  Xbrty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.f  The 
situation  is  described  by  Morse  as  extremely  delightful,  and 
possessing  great  commercial  advantages.  But  we  have  oo 
recent  information  relative  to  the  state  of  this  inteoded  &ew 
capital  of  Louisiana. (a) 

Ndw  Orleans,'] — New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  about  103  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  nearly  in  30^^  north  latitude.  This  city,  from  being 
the  general  receptacle  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  interior  of 
North  America,  and  an  emporium  of  trade  between  that  con- 
tinent a;id  the  West-Indies,  must  one  day  become  a  place  of 
extraordinary  commercial  importance.§ 

•  Morse*s  Amer.  Geof;.  p.  567.  t  I^'d.  p.'SGS, 

(a)  [The  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founder  have  not  been  realized.]} 
$  Morse's  Ainer.  Geog.  p.  $67, 
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CHAP,   h 

Situation Extent Boundaries.....Face  of  tbe  Counti'y....MMounlains 

Riven....Canftl9....L&kes Mineralogy Mineral  Waters Son....cn- 

•  mate Vegetable  Productions....Zoology Natural  Curiosities...  .An« 

tiqukicfl  and  Artifioial  Curiosltios. 

In  regard,  to  political  importance,  the  Spanish  possessions  el 
Old  and  New  Mexico^  Ace.  would  claim  the  next  place  aftef 
the  United  slates.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  however,  it  ap-* 
pears  more  eligible  to  exhibit  Spanish  America  in  one  concen* 
trated  view,  and  to  proceed  in  this  place  to  a  description  of  the 
British  and  Indian  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  The 
British  possessions,  although  in  a  disadvantageous  climate,  and 
thinly  peopled,  are  of  considerable  importance  in  commerce. 
They  consist  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Novascotia,  the  isl* 
ands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,(a)  and  Bermudas.  The 
chief  of  those  is  Canada,  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower.  Canada  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  longitude  64<*  to  about  97^  west,  and 
from  4S<»  to  about  49^  north  latitude,  its  length  from  east  to 
west  being  about  1200,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 
about  360  geographical  miles. 

Face  of  the  cowii/ry.]— The  face  of  the  country  is  diversili- 
ed  with  mountains,  forests,  and  beautiful  planes,  or  savannas. 

Mountains. y^The  mountains  having  never  been  either 
geologically,  or  geographically  examined ;  neither  their  struc- 
ture nor  their  ranges  can  be  described  with  any  degree  of 
precision. 

Xa)  [New  Britain  and  St  John's  Island  should  not  be  here  omitted.] 
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Rivers^  Sfc.^-^The  great  river  of  St  Lawrence  has  bteti 
already  described,  as  well  as  the  lakes.*  There  are  maof 
other  lakes  and  rivers  of  less  consequence,  of  which  the  enu* 
tneration  would  k^  tedious :  of  these,  the  Attawasis  the  chief. 

Mineralog^^  toii^  i^c] — ^The  raineralegy,  as  far  as  it  b  yet 
known,  is  of  little  importance.  There  a»e,  however,  some 
▼eins  of  lead,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  silver.t  Iron  seems 
to  be  rare  :  but  little  can  be  said  of  the  mineralogy  of  a  counr 
try  so  little  explored ;  nor  have  we  any  information  of  its  mi- 
neral waters.  The  soil  is  various  in  this  extensive  territory  ; 
but  in  general  fertile.  In  Lower  Canada,  it  oonsists  mostly 
of  a  blackish  earth,  of  about  a  foot  deep,  on  a  bed  of  day. 
The  island  of  Orleans,  near  Quebec,  and  the  lands  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  other  rivers,  are  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  their  s(m14  The  meadow  grounds,  or  savannas,  are  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  fertile.  The  severity  of  the  climate, 
however,  counterbalances  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Though 
Canada  is  situated  in  the  temperate  latitude  of  France,  the  oil* 
mate  corresponds  with  that  of  the  middle  of  Russia^  or  even 
with  that  of  the  parallel  of  -60  degrees  in  Siberia.  The  ex* 
trtmes  of  heat  and  cold  are  astonishing.  Winter  reigns  witii 
such  severity  from  December  to  April,  that  the  largest  rivers 
are  frozen ;  and  the  snow  generaliy  lies  from  four  to  six  Mt 
deep  during  the  whol^  of  that  season.^  In  January  the  cold 
is  so  intense,  that  it  is  dangerous  being  any  long  time  out  of 
doors,  as  an  imprudent  exposure  to  what  is  called  the  frost 
bite,  may  occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb.  Here,  however,  as  at 
Petersburg,  winter  is  the  season  of  amusement ;  and  the 
sledges,  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  afford  ao  easy  and  speedf 
conveyance  in  trsYelltng ;  but  on  going  abroad,  all  pant  of 
the  body,  except  the  eyes,  must  be  thickly  coversd  wiih4iirs. 
During  this  rigorous  season,  however,  the  air  is  serene  and 
healthful.il  In  May,  the  thaw  comes  suddenly  ;  and,  as  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,-  vegetation  is  instantaneous. 
The  summer  heats  are  as  oppressive  as  the  cold  of  winter  Is 
piercing.  September  is  generally  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
months. 

*  See  General  View  of  Nortli  America*      f  Kalm't  Trav.  vol.  S.  p.  349. 
i  Alofse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  11».        |]bid.  112.        ||  Ibid*  112. 
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Vtgtiable  fMrodudtam.'y^Th^  vegeublf  prodnctioos  oor* 
ffosfkpnd  in  general  with  those  of  the  United  States*  Among 
the  principal  may  be  reckoned  wheat,  and. all  kinds  of  grain. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  vine  which  produces  a  small  sour 
grape,  and  is  indigenous.*  Many  of  the  culinary  vegetablea 
•nd  fruits  of  £ui*ope,  especially  gooseberriesi  raspberriesi  Sec 
are  met  with  in  Canada ;  and  some  tobacco  is  cultivated  for 
private  use.  The  £»rest&  afford  immense  quantities  of  timber 
4>f  various  kinds  t  oak,  elm,  beech)  pine,  chesnut,  walnut,  syca* 
more,  ash,  &c»  The  sugar  maple  also  abounds,  and  fumishea 
a  useful  supply  of  that  article  for  home  consumption. 

ZoologyJ^^TYit  zoology,  as  well  aa  the  botany  of  Canaday 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  Statep. 
The  moose,  the  rein-deer,  (a)  and  the  beaver,  however,  are 
Bsore  numerous  in  the  former,  than  in  the  ktter  territory. 

Natural  curio$Hie$^  4'<^.]-*The  chief  natural  curiosities  are 
the  vast  lakes,  rivers,  and  cataracts.  The  celebrated  falls  of 
Niagara,  between  C^ada  and  the  United  States,  are  equalled 
by  no  other  ca&iract  yet  known  in  the  world.  The  river  on  the 
ude  of  Upper  Canada  is  600  yards  wide,  and  the  fall  «J>out 
Ibrty-seven  yards :  on  the  side  of  the  states  the  breadth  is  3^ 
yards,  and  the  height  of  the  fall  about  54  yards*  A  small  is* 
land  lying  in  the  middle  separates  the  two  cauracts,  Froi{n  tjbe 
weight  of  water  in  those  two  immense  sheets,  and  the  height 
of  its  fall,  a  cloud  constantly  ascends,  which  is  visible  at  a  great 
distance ;  and  the  whole  scene  is  beyond  conception  sublime.^ 

•  Weld's  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  381. 

(a)  [The  rein*deer  are  not  known  in  the  United  States.] 
«  [Anong  the  natural  curioailics  of  Canada  may  be  mentioned  t&e 
faHfl  of  Montmorency,  near  Quebec,  surpamiog  in  beauty  thoie  of  Nia- 
gara, Mid  ia  height  ai\y  other  in  the  known  worlds    Am.  Ed.] 


CHAP.  II.  , 

.1     * 
Principal  cities  and  towns....Edificc8|  &c. 

Quebec."] — Quebec  is  the  capital  not  only  of  Canada,  but 
6f  all  British  America.  This  city  is  situated  on  a  lofty  point 
of  land,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  St.  Charles  with  that  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  latter.  It  con- 
sists  of  two  towns,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower :  the  Upper  town, 
seated  on  a  rock  of  lime  stone,  is  strong  by  nature,  and  well 
fortified ;  but  the  Lower  town,  which  is  next  the  river,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen  and  mariners,  is  open  to  attack. 
A  strong  garrison  is  maintained  in  Quebec ;  but  5000  men 
would  be  requisite  to  tnan  the  works.  The  houses  both  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  town  are  of  stone,  but  somewhat  small  and 
inconvenient.  The  monasteries  are  almost  extinct,  but  here 
are  three  nunneries.  This  city  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
15,000  inhabitants  ;♦  and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
garrison,  with  the  courts  of  law,  contribute  to  give  it  a  lively 
appearance.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  is  five  miles  wide  a  little  below  the  town,  which  is 
nearly  400  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  depth  corresponding  with 
hi  breadth,  affords  a  capacious  harbour,  in  which  a  fleet  of 
100  sail  of  the  line  may  lie  just  below  the  town.  The  environs 
of  Quebec  present  a  most  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Montreal,'] — The  second  dty  of  Canada  is  Montreal,  a  hand- 
some town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  an  island  in  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  Utawa, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

*  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  113.  Pinkerton  states  the  number  at  na 
more  than  10,000.  Gebg.  voL  3.  p.  623.  [The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  city  in  1806,  according  to  Herlot,  was  15,000.    Am.  Ed.j 
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This  town  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.^  While  Canada 
belonged  to  the  French,  Montreal  was  a  delightful  spot/ pro- 
ducing every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  conveniences 
of  life ;  but  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English^ 
it  has  suffered  greatly  by  iires.  The  town  is  well  built,  forming 
nearly  a  square,  with  regular  and  handsome  streets.  Here  are 
four  convents  and  six  churches,  of  which  four  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  two  others  to  the  Protestants.  Mon- 
treal is  about  1 60  mlies  distant  from  Quebec^  and  is  the  ut. 
most  point  to  which  vessels  ascend  from  the  ocean.  The  St« 
Lawrence)  as  far  as  this  place,  is  from  two  t6  «four  miles  in 
bi*eadth.*  Montreal  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
furs,  which  are  sent  from  Canada  to  England. 

Trois  Hfwerw.}— The  town  of  Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three 
Rivers,  lies  about  the  half-way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
It  derives  its  name  from  three  rivers,  which  here  joiii  their 
streams,  and  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  town  is  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  several  nations  of  Indians,  who  come  thi- 
ther to  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  bringing  various  kinds  of 
furs  and  skins,  which  they  barter  for  European  commodities. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  in  sailing  up  the  rircr  St.  Law- 
rence, the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  landscapes,  the 
banks  being  in  many  places  bold  and  steeps  and  shaded  with 
.  lofly  trees.  The  farms  are  pretty  close  all  the  way  ;  and  vil- 
las, neatly  built,  appear  at  intervals  ;  but  there  are  few  towns 
or  villages.  In  this  respect,  the  country  on  the  bai^ks  of  the « 
St.  Lawrence  resembles  the  well  settled  parts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  river  is  interspersed  with  many  beautiful 
islands,  which  diversify  its  course,  and  have  an  agreeable  ef* 
feet  on  the  eye.  After  passing  the  Richelieu  islands,  the  air 
becomes  much  more  mild  and  temperate  than  at  Quebec^ 

HiBtory.'] — The  history  of  Canada  comprises  too  short  a 
space  of  time,  and  too  few  striking  events,  to  occupy  a  parti- 

f  [The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  in  1809,  was  estimated  at 
16,000,  and  fast  increasing.    A  m.  Ed  ] 

•  WcUVa  Trav,  vol.  2.  p.  56.  His  description,  however,  appears  some- 
what vague  and  confused  in  this  place. 
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culaf  chapter.*  The  first  discovery  of  this  country  has  alrea. 
dy  been  mentioned.  The  French  began,  in  1<K)3,  to  form  set- 
tlements on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  in 
l^e,  built  the  town  of  Quebec.    They  continued  to  extend 
their  settlements  on  that  side  of  the  river  till  1 639,  when  the 
country  was  reduced  by  the  English ;  but,  in  1631,  it  was  re^ 
stored  to  France.   The  principal  commerce  earned  on  by  the 
settlers  was  that  of  furs,  which  they  purchased  for  a  very  tri- 
fle of  the  natives,  and  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  in  the 
European  markets.    This  trade,  to  which  the  colony  owed  its 
^  prosperity,  became  at  last  so  important,  that  in  1743,  the  va- 
lue of  the  peltry  imported  at  Rochelle  from  Canada,  was  esti- 
mated at  120,000/.  sterling.t    The  final  subjugation  of  this 
eountry  by  England,  who  purchased  her  conquest  with  the 
loss  of  the  heroic  Wolf,  has  already  been  mentioned;  as  well 
as  the  unsuccesstiil  expedition  of  the  American   general} 
Montgomery.  The  peace  of  1783,  established  the  present  or^ 
der  of  things  on  the  North  American  continent ;  and  since  that 
period  Canada  has  not  afforded  any  subjects  for  history. 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  first  settlement  and  early  transactiont. 
of  Canada,  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Charlevoiz^s  history.  [See 
also  Aroer.  Geog.  edit.  1812.  p.  157.] 

t  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  336. 
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Present  SUfe,  political  and  moral..^.Reii^on^...6oTernnient.^LawB.,A. 

Army Vavy....Revenne8....Cofnnierce....Manufacturefl....pDpulation.,». 

Political  importance  and  relation8.....Langiiage Literature.....PoUle 

Arts.,.»Manaen  and  CustoiiM..^National  Character. 

£e%/ofi.]—  X  HE  religion  of  Canada  is  the  Roman  Catholic; 
but  the  British  settlers  follow  their  own  mode9  of  worship. 
The  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  about  126  :  that  of  th^ 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  is  about  13^  including  the 
bishop  of  Quebec.^ 

GovernmentJy^The  government  may  be  properly  denomi- 
nated a  vice-royalty.  By  an  act  passed  in  1791,  a  legislative 
council  and  an  assembly  are  appointed  for  eacli  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces. The  legislative  council  consists  of  seven  members 
for  Upper,  and  fifteen  for  Lower  Canada,  summoned  by  the 
governor  under  the  king's  authority,  and  nominated  during 
life.  The  house  of  Assembly  is  composed  of  fifty  members 
from  the  Lower,  and  sixteen  from  the  Upper  province,  cho- 
sen by  the  freeholders  of  the  towns  and  districts.  Tiiesecoun. 
cils  assemble  at  least  once  every  year ;  and  the  house  of  as- 
sembly continues  four  years,  except  in  case  of  dissolution. 
The  n^hole  of  British  America  is  superintended  by  the  gover- 
nor.general,  who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  militaty 
force  *,  and  each  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  pos- 
sesses all  the  powers  requisite  to  a  chief  magistrate.*  By  this 
constitution  of  1791,  all  lands  in  Upper  Canada  are  hereafter 
to  be  granted  in  free  soccage ;  and  also  in  Lower  Canada, 

s  [In  1810,  there  were  140  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  Canadas,  be- 
side 11  stationed  missionaries ;  15  clergymen  of  the  church  ofEngland* 
with  a  bishop  at  their  bead,  and  three  ministers  of  the  church  of  ScoU 
land.    Am.  Ed.]  ^  *  Morse,  p.  114. 
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when  the  grantee  shall  desire  it ;  but  subject  nevertheless  to 
alterations  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

Laics,'] — ^The  legislative  councils  and  the  assembly  have 
power  to  make  laws,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor ;  but 
the  king  may  declare  his  dissent  at  any  time  within  two  years 
after  receiving  any  bill.* 

Revenue  and  cojwffierce.J— The  only  fevenue  arising  to 
Great  Britain  from  Canada  seems  to  proceed  from  an  advan- 
tageous commerce,  which  is  said  to  employ  7000  tons  of 
shipping.^  The  expenses  of  the  government  of  this  provinccf 
which  are  very  considerable,  arc  supposed  to  be  more  than 
coutiterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  its  U*ade,  which  consists 
chiefly  in  furs. 

Population,] — According  to  an  actual  enumeration  ordered 
by  General  Haldimand  in  1784,  the  population  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  amounted  to  113,012,  exclusive  of  10,000 
loyalists,  who  had  retired  into  that  province ;  and  the  number 
of  savages  being  computed  at  about  50,000,  the  total  will  be 
about  173,000.  From  the  natural  increase  and  emigration, 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  it  may  at  this  period  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  200,000.' 

Political  importance  and  relations. ^'-^Ix,  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  observe,  that  Canada  has  no  political  importance  or 
relations  but  in  connection  yiih  Great  Britain.  If  ever  these 
be  dissolved,  Canada  must  accede  to  the  federal  union,  as  this 
province  does  not  seem  adapted  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinct 
empire  on  t^e  frontiers  of  such  powerful  neighbours  as  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

Language^  literature^  S^c] — The  French  is  the  general 
language,  the  English  being  restricted  to  the  few  British  set- 
tlers. In  respect  of  the  Canadian  literature,  we  have  little  in- 
formation.    A  late  traveller,  however,  says,  that  the  French 

•  Morse,  p.  114. 

>•  [The  vessels  cleared,  in  1810,  amounted  to  661,  their  aeMneii  to 
€,578,  and  their  tonnage  to  143,893.    Am.  Ed.] 

i  [In  1806,  Heriot  reckoned  80,000  inhabitants  in  Upper,  and  150,000 
in  Lower  Canada.  In  1811,  the  editor  of  the  Quebec  Almanack  esti- 
tnates  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Lower  Canada  to  be  between  SOO^OOO 
and  300,0009  ezclasive  of  about  30,000  Dodians.    Am.  £  d.] 
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in  Canada  have  a  much  greater  taste  for  letters  and  science 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies.*  At  present^ 
however,  the  case  seems  to  be  the  reverse.  From  the  scanty 
knowledge  that  we  possess  of  the  subject,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  literature  of  Canada,  making  just  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  population,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Manners^  customs^  and  national  cAarac/er.]-— The  Canadians 
deriving  their  origin  from  France,  their  manners  and  customs 
are  entirely  French  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  th«  gaiety 
and  urbanity  of  that  nation  has  descended  to  them  from  their 
ancestors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  national  character. 
But  it  is  among  the  French  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth'century,  rather  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  that  we  must  look  for  the  Canadian  manners  and  charac- 
ter.' In  modern  France,  manners,  ideas,  and  character,  have 
undergone  a  change,  in  which  Canada  has  fortunately  bad 
no  share. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  INCLUDING  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Nova  Scotia  having  been  so  late  as  the  year  1784  divided 
into  two  governments,  of  which  one  is  called  New  Brunswick, 
add  the  other,  though  of  somewhat  inferior  dimensions,  re* 
tains  its  ancient  appellation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  include 
them  in  the  same  description,  especially  as  little  difference  is 
perceptible  in  their  physical  or  moral  circumstances. 

This  country,  situated  between  43^  and  49<'  north  latitude, 
and  between  60^  and  67^  west  longitude,  extending  about  360 
miles  In  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  250  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  same  ocean  ;  and  by 
Canada  and  New  England  on  the  west.  Nova  Scotia  is  the 
easternmost,  and  New  Brunswick  the  westernmost  province. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  neither  mounuinous  nor  quite  level. 
The  gr^at  chain  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  runs  on  the 
north-west  of  New  Brunswick,  and  seem  to  expire  near  the 

*  Kalm*f  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  185. 
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Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  There  arc  several  rivers,  atnong^  which 
those  of  Annapolis  and  St.  John  are  the  most  considerable ; 
besides  some  extensive  lakes :  one  of  these,  in  New  Bruns. 
wick,  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  nine,  in  breadth.     The 
bay  of  Fundy,  between  the  two  provinces,  extends  no  less  than 
150  miles  within  land ;  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  ia 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  feet*     A  great  part  of  the  country  ta 
covered  with  forests.    The  soil  is  in  general  thin  and  barren : 
bat  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  other  parts,  it  is 
sufficiently  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  grass,  hemp,  and 
flax.     Some  parts  also  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  are  bordered  with  fine  tracts  of  salt  marsh.     The  cli* 
mate  is  extremely  disagreeable,    as   well    as   insalubrious. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  atmosphere  is  clouded 
with  thick  fogs ;  and  in  winter  the  cold  is  intense.  The  vege- 
table productions  aflbrd  no  great  abundance  nor  variety,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  timber.     The  soil  and  the  climate  are- 
both  unfavourable  to  the  cultivaUon  of  grain  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants do  not  raise  provisions  sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion.!   The  animals  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States^  but 
less  numerous.    The  fisheries,  however,  compensate  in  some 
measure  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  scantiness  of  land  pro- 
ductions. The  principal  is  that  of  cod,  on  the  Cape  Sable  coast. 
This  country  displays  few  natural  curiosities,  except  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  picturesque  and  sublime  scenery  which  the  bay 
of  Fundy  presents,  and  the  extraordinai7  height  of  the  tides  in 
that  remarkable   gulf^     The  chief  town  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
Halifax,  on  the  bay  of  C|iebucto.  This  town  is  commodiously 
situated  for  the  fishery,  and  for  a  communication  both  by  land 
and  by  water  with  the  other  parts  of  the  province  and  of  New 
Brunswick.     It  has  a  good  harbour,  where  a  small  squadron 
of  ships  of  war  commonly  lie  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
fishery.     Halifax  is  supposed  to  contain  15,000  or  16,000  in- 
habitants.$    The  other  towns  are  of  little  importance.   Anna- 
polis, on  the  east  side  of'  the  bay  of  Fundy,  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world ;  but  the  town  is  inconsiderable. 

•  Morse,  p.  120.  f  Ibid.  p.  121. 

f  Pennant's  Arct.  Zool.  p.  311. 
$  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  130* 
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FredericksiowOf  about  ninety  miles  up  St  John's  river,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Notwithstanding  the  forbidding  aspect  of  Nova  Scotia,  it 
was  here  that  some  of  the  first  European  settlements  in  North 
America  were  formed.  The  first  grant  of  lands  in  this  province 
was  made  by  James  I,  to  his  secretary,  sir  William  Alexander, 
from  whom  it  obtained  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
Scotland.  Since  that  time  it  has  frequently  been  transferred 
from  one  private  proprietor  to  another,  and  alternately  pos- 
sessed by  the  French  and  the  English,  until  it  was  confirmed 
to  the  latter  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  was,  however,  in  a 
great  measure  neglected  till  the  year  1749,  when  about  3000 
femilies  being  sent  thither  at  the  expense  of  government,  built 
the  town  of  Halifax,  now  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
centre  of  its  trade* 

The  commerce  of  so  unproductive  a  settlement  cannot  be 
very  extensive  ;  but  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  Great 
Britain.  The  British  exports  to  Nova  Scotia  consist  chiefly 
of  linen  and  woollen  clothes,  fishing-tackle,  and  rigging  for 
ships.  The  imports  from  that  country  are  timber,  and  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries.  By  the  erection  of  saw-mills,  Nova 
Scotia  may  also  supply  the  West. India  islands  with  raff,  which, 
together  with  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  must  constitute  an 
important  commerce  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

ISLAND  OP  CAPE  BRETON. 

This  island,  though  attached  to  the  province  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  strait  of  only  one 
mile  in  breadth.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  about  100 
miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.J  The  face  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  numerous  lakes  and  forests.  The  soil  has, 
after  various  experiments,  been  found  totally  unfit  for  agri- 
culture. Except  in  the  hilly  parts,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
appears  to  have  but  little  solidity,  being  every  where  covered 
with  moss  and  water.    The  climate  is  excessively  cold,  fog- 

•  And.  Hist.Comm.  p.  206. 270. 
j  [The  breadth  of  this  island  varies  from  30  to  84  miles.    Am.  Ed.] 
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gy,  and  unwholesome.  This  island  has  some  mines  of  coal  ^ 
but,  with  the  exception  of  timber,  it  can  scarcely  boast  of  any 
Tegctablc  productions.  Among  its  numerous  forest  trees, 
however,  oaks  are  scarce,  and  the  firs  yield  but  little  rosin  ;  its 
timber,  therefore,  has  seldom  been  considered  as  an  article  of 
commerce.*  The  zoology  of  Cape  Breton  is  not  much  richer 
than  its  botany.  The  scarcity  of  pasture  prevents  the  increase 
of  cattle  ;  and  the  wild  animals  are  far  from  being  numerous* 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  discovered  by  the  French 
about  the  year  1500,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
continent.  They  did  not,  however,  take  possession  of  it  till 
the  year  1713,  when  they  erected  Fort  Dauphin  ;  but  the  har- 
bour, although  commodious,  safe,  and  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered impregnable  at  a  trifling  expense,  being  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, the  place  was  abandoned ;  and  in  1720  Louisburg  was 
built,  and  made  the  principal  settlement.  The  island  remain- 
ed in  the  possession  of  the  French  UH  1745,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured for  the  crown  of  Great  Britun  by  a  body  of  troops  from 
New  England.  The  enterprise  was  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous  ;  but  the  abilities  with  which  it  was  conducted  en- 
8Ui*ed  its  success.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
this  island  was  restored  to  France ;  but  in  1758  it  was  again 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  in  her  possession. 

The  commerce  of  Cape  Breton  consists  wholly  in  the  pro- 
duce of  its  fisheries.  This  trade  was  of  such  importance  while 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  to  employ  5266  fisher- 
men and  sailors  at  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  alone.  All  the 
fisheries  of  the  French  in  those  seas  were  supposed  to  em- 
ploy 24,520  men  ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  trade  to  France 
was  estimated  at  near  1,000,000/.  sterling.!  The  population 
of  this  island  in  1745,  was  computed  at  4000 :  at  present  it  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  1000.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Cape 
Breton,  indeed,  aro  such  as  render  it  unfit  for  the  residence 
of  any  but  fishermen. 

•  Morse,  p.  116. 

t  And.  Hist.  Comm.  p.  249.  &c.  Morse  states  the  number  of  ships  at 
564,  and  of  men  at  37«000.    Aner.  Geog.  p.  117. 
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The  island  of  St.  JohD,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  western 
shore  of  Cape  Breton,  is  attached  to  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.     It  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  by  thirty  in  breadth,  and 
said  to  be  rich  and  fertile.     The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said    - 
.to  be  about  5000. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Thb  island  of  Newfoundland,  extending  from  46^  40^  to 
51«»  40'  north  latitude,  and  from  52<>  10'  to  59*>  SO'  west  lon- 
gitude ;  is  about  300  geographical  miles  in  its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  350  in  its  greatest  breadth 
fropi  east  to  west,  its  form  being  somewhat  triangular.  The 
face  of  the  country,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  hilly,  and  covered 
with  forests.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  and  has  many 
large  and  commodious  harbours.  The  soil,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  explored,  is  rocky  and  barren ;  but  the  central  part  of 
Newfoundland  is  terra  incognita^  intp  which  no  European  has 
penetrated.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  disagreeable:  the 
cold  is  tevere,  and  of  long  continuance ;  and  in  summer  the 
heat,  though  of  short  duration,  is  violent.  The  coasts  are  ex- 
tremely subject  to  fogs,  attended  with  almost  continual  storms 
of  snow  and  sleet ;  and  except  during  a  short  time  in  sum- 
mer, the  sky  is  generally  overcast  with  thick  clouds.  The 
only  vegetable  production  of  any  importance  is  timber,  of 
which  there  is  great  abundance ;  so  that  whenever  this  ar- 
ticle shall  fail  on  the  continent,  the  island  of  Newfoundland 
will  afibrd  an  abundant  supply  of  masts,  yards,  and  all  sorts  of 
raff  for  the  West-India  trade.*  The  productions  of  animated 
nature  are  on  this  island  of  as  little  importance  as  those  of  th«»« 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  if  the  land  be  a  scene  of  sterility,  the 
sea  that  washes  its  shores  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  Ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  its  importance^ 
the  cod-fishery,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  has  been  an 
object  of  industrious  enterprise,  and  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  na- 
tions that  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit.     The  chief  towns  in 

*  Morse^  p.  123.    This  writer  suppoies  that  timber  may  grow  scarce 
in  the  maritinie  parts  of  the  contineat  at  no  very  distant  period. 
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l^ewfoundland  are  Placentia,  St.  John,  and  Bonavista ;  but 
they  are  liule  more  than  fishing  stations,  as  not  abore  1000 
families  remain  during  the  \7inter. 

Newfoundland,  as  already  observed,  was  discovered  in  U97| 
by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot :  but  its  fishery  is  not  mentioned 
till  the  year  1517.  The  sovereignty  of  this  island  has  beea 
claimed  and  possessed  alternately  by  England  and  France; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  thei^  disputes  on 
the  subject.*  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  was  finally  ceded  to  En- 
gland in  17 IS;  and  that  the  last  treaty  of  peace  confirmed  to 
both  nations  the  right  of  fishing,  a  right  which  the  United 
States  of  America  also  enjoy  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783. 

The  commerce  of  Newfoundland  consists  entirely  in  iti 
fisheries ;  but  it  is  of  great  value  both  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  and  as  a  nursery  of  seamen.  The  fishery  is  computed  tA 
yield  about  300,000/.  sterl.  per  annum,  from  the  fish  sold  in 
the  Catholic  countries.  And  Mr.  Morse  asserts,  that  ^*  Great 
Britain  and  North  America,  at  the  lowest  computation,  anBit- 
ally  employ  SOOO  sail  of  small  craft  in  this  fishery,  on  board  tt 
which,  and  on  shore,  to  cure  and  pack  the  fish,  are  upwards  of 
100,000  hands.'^t  Fisheries,  indeed,  are  a  branch  of  com« 
fnerce  of  which  the  extent  can  be  limited  only  by  the  con- 
sumption,  as  the  ardcle  is  inexhaustible. 

THE  BERMUDAS,  OR  SUMMERS  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  lie  almost  at  an  equal  distance  from  Novtt 
Scotia  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  they  are  nearer  to  the 
American  continent  than  to  any  other  land,  it  seems  the  most 
/^proper  to  arrange  them  under  this  division.  They  are  four  in 
number :  the  chief  is  that  of  St.  George,  in  which  is  the  capL 
u!  town  of  the  same  name,  containing  about  500  houses,  butit 
of  a  soft  free-stone,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.     The  houseft 

*  For  the  transactions  relative  to  this  island,  the  state  of  its  fisheri^ 
at  different  periods,  &c.  see  And.  Hist.  Contm.  vol.  2.  p.  144. 157.  359. 
256.  318.  365.  45a  535 ;  and  vol.  3.  p.  51.  171.  204.  330. 

•f  Amer.  Geog.  ubi  supnu 

^  k  [Sommers  islands,  after  Sir  George  Sommers,  who  was  ahipira^de- 
ed  there.    Am.  ko.] 
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kvm  white  at  silow ;  and  when  beheld  from  an  emifMBcet  Ashibit 
a  contrast  with  the  greenness  of  the  cedars  and  pasture 
groundsy  and  the  multitude  of  small  islands  in  view,  which 
seems  to  realize  the  poetical  fictions  of  the  Eiysian  fields.* 
Such  b  the  beautiful  scenery  of  those  islands,  in  which  a  petw 
petual  spring  prevails,  where  cedars,  mantled  with  green, 
adorn  the  hills;  where  the  pastures  are  ever  verdant, the  gar* 
dens  always  in  bloom ;  and  where  all  these  advantages  ard 
heightened  by  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.    These  islands^ 
indeed,  would  be  a  terrestiial  paradise,  if  the  moral  picture 
resembled  that  which  Nature  has  delineated.     The  Bcrmu- 
dians  are  mostly  sea-faring  people ;  and  few  of  the  men  ar^s 
ever  at  home.    Ho^rever  industrious  they  may  be  abroad,  at 
home  they  are  indolent,  and  greatly  addicted  to  luxury  and 
gaming.    The  women  are  generally  handsome,  affectionate  to 
their  husbands  and  children,  and  fond  of  dress.     Dancing  is 
their  favourite  amusement.     These  sequestered  islands  are 
the  seat  of  dissipation.    The  men  will  be  equipped  in  high 
taste  whenever  they  appear  in  company,  if  they  have  not  a 
dollar  in  the  pound  for  the  payment  of  their  debts ;  and  the 
women  must  array  themselves  like  the  Parisian  belles,  if  they 
have  not  a  morsel  of  bread.t    They  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  one  another's  families ;  and  their  tea-tables  are  fertile 
sources  of  detraction.      To  strangers,  the   Bermudians  are 
affable  and  kind ;  among  themselves  they  are  quarrelsome.^ 
These  islands  are  in  S2^  north  latitude,  and  in  65^  west  Ion. 
gitude,  about  900  miles    distant  from  South  Carolina,  the 
nearest  part  of  the  continent  of  America.  That  of  St.  George, 
the  principal,  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  only  from 
one  to  two  in  breadth.    But  from  Lempriere'e  chart,  it  ap- 
pears\hat  Bermuda  is  the  largest  island,  being  neasly  twice 
that  length,  and  about  the  same  breadth.    These  islands  were 
first  discovered  in  1517,  by  John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard ;  but 
being  afterwards  neglected,  were  again  brought  into  notice  by 
the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  in  1609.  They  are  ex- 

•  Besides  the  four  principal  blands  of  Bermudai,  St.  George,  St.  Da- 
vid*8,  and  Somerset,  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  onea  YhiQk  era 
uninhabited.    Morse,  p.  C17» 

t  Morie,  p.  618.  {  Id.  Ibid. 
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tremely  populous.  The  island  of  St  George  is  a  continued 
Tillage.  The  blacks  were,  according  to  Mr.  MorsOf  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  whites.  The  established  religion  is  that  at 
the  church  of  England.  There  are  nine  churches,  and  onlf 
three  clerjgyfnen  .tovoSaiatp  in  th^mi  a  nvmber  in|l6ed  quitei 
sufficient,  as  devotion  composes  no  part  of  the  Bermudian 
character;  and  the  people  seldom  attend  divine  service.* 
The  government  is  conducted  by  a  govemori  appointed  by  the 
crown,  a  council,  and  a  general  assembly* 

*  Mone,  p.  618.  There  is  siso  a  Presbyterian  church.  Id.  ibid. 
According  to  Morse,  the  Bermudians  eat  little  animal  food.  Their  water 
is  rain,  preserved  in  cisterns,  from  which  a  want  of  springs  may  be  inicf- 
ted.  Their  general  druik  is  grog.  They  are  fiuned  for  being  esceHd&k 
swiiamerL    Ibid. 


ABORIGINAL  AMEBICA ; 

UNCONQUERED  COUNTRIES. 


JLhh  those,  extensive  regions  stretching  from  the  nprthera 
and  western  borders  of  Canada,  to  the  shores  of  the  ArcUc 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  may  be  denominated  Aboriginali  as  they 
are  still  possessed  by  the  native  tribes.  Those  countries  have 
not;  yet  been,  and  some  of  them  probably  never  will  be  re* 
duced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Europeans.  They  seenx 
destined  to  be  the  last  retreat  and  secure  asylum  of  the  Abo- 
riginal  Americans.  The  rigorous  climate  and  scanty  vegeta- 
tion  of  those  countries,  offerij]yg  no  temptation  to  avarice  or 
ambition,  they  seem  to  be  declared  free  by  nature.  As  their 
geography  is  almost  totally  unknown,  and  as  they  afford  no 
materials  for  history,  a  very  slight  sketch  of  those  solitary 
regions  is  all  that  can  possibly  be  given,  and  all  indeed  that  is 
requisite.  In  the  mode  of  arrangement,  it  may  not  be. impro- 
per to  begin  with  the  northern  and  eastern,  and  proceed  to 
the  central  parts. 

GREENLAND. 

This  country,  extending  from  60<»  to  7&^  north  latitude, 
presents  a  most  dreary  aspect,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  thing 
else  than  a  vast  assemblage  of  spcks,  ice,  and  snow.  Of  its 
topography,  liule  is  known ;  but  it  appears  that  it  contains 
mountains  of  a  pi^odigious  elevation,  as  we  are  told  that  some 
of  them  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
leagues.*    The  famous  ice  blink  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 

*  Grants,  vol.  1.  p.  8. 
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iLppeafRtiteih  t»f  Nkturc^.  It  is  an  ftstodUiliiii^'eoti^Qrtos  9i  im 
4tretebiog  acron  the  month  of  «n  inlet  of  the  bet,  and  fom^ 
tog  a  range  of  inagnrficent  anchea  of  twenty-four  miles  ift 
length,  and  about  two  in  breadth.  The  arehes  are  from  looi^* 
teen  to  forty  yards'  in  Height.  This  immensn  masa  of  ice  Uh 
fiesta  a  splendour  fesemblhig  the  tmrora  toreaUB^  wliich  is  dii- 
terned  at'the'disunce  ^  many  leagues.  The  soil  of  Grectt- 
fendy  eitcept  ill- some  smail  districts  on  thef  western  coaais, 
tias  never  been  examined  ;  but  whatever  may  foe  its  qua^ya 
igreat  part  of  the  country  being  covered  with  ereriasting  irost 
and  snow,  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  checkedf  and  in -a 
great  measure  extinguished.  The  most  severe  cold  coyq- 
tnences  in  January ;  and  in  February  and  March  beeotnea  a^ 
plerchig,  that  rocks  often  split  through  the  intenseness  of  thb 
ttosu  The  Danish  missionaries  inform  us  that  the  lee  «hd 
hoar-frost  reached  from  the  chimney  to  the  mouth  of  their 
stove,  without  being  thaWed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  that  the 
doors  and  walls  were  plastered  over  with  frosts  that  tveds 
were  froten  to  the  bedsteads,  ahd  linen  to  the  drawers.*  From 
the  end  'of  April  to  the  beginning  of  November,  the  lnhafal<» 
t^nt«  encamp  in  tlieir  tents';  but  it  is  not  till  June  tlmt  the  stiN 
face  of  the  ground  is  thawed,  and  the  snows  cease  fWrnifaltltfig. 
'fh'  surthicr  It  is  sometimes  very  hot.  The  only  vegetables 
ieire  various  kinds  of  grass  and  herbs.  No  grain  can-  be  pro. 
duced.  This  dreary  region  is  also  destitute  of  forests.  The 
oY)ly  trees  that  are  fotind,  are  a  few  small  junipers,  birchesi 
and  witlbi^s.  'Gre<inland,  however,  Supplies  fbod  for  a  Mr 
wild  animals,  as  rein-deer,  white  hares,  foxes,  and  white 
beats.  The  neighbouring  seas  afford  plenty  of-fish ;  and  the 
s6u  f6w1  are  tolerably  ti'dfkierotM.  The  natives  live  bf  hunting 
and 'fishing.  The  fifesh  of  those  animals  supply  th^nS  triSi 
food,  ^nd  their  skins  with  citJthlng.  The  s^ahr  iiv  particular 
Are  vah)able  for  both  these  purposes.  TRe  poprAktion  of  this 
country  i&i  so  uncertain,  that' nothing  eto  wftfi  propriMy  he 
said  on  the  subject;  for  although  Mr.  Crantt'sUppoiiBsthatie 
may  amdunt  to  f066j  his  opinion  can  onfy  he  regariletf  aij  n 

•  FauJ.  Wg.  Joiwiisl,  Feb.  r,  }7^^ 


iag««  MiiJMtQfeJ  It  i$  si^d  that  |be  CQimti^  i#  ii^ljiiibited  m 
&r  aft  ar^^i  tmt  Uiia  ^>pcAr8  tcarccdy  probab)^.  The  p4Uy«p 
Are.  of  a  abort  stature^  witb  IfiOg  bfock  bair,  apiall  ^ye^i^  and 
flat  fetoea.  Thejr  aeaniL  tti  be  a  braocb  of  tb^  AioeriQan  Esquir 
«iMiia»  aodgraatiy  raaeinbia  jLhc  I^plandera  apd  Samoieds  of 
Europe.  In  buuUi>g  and  Esbvig>  and  in  the  construciion  of 
their  oanoefiv  tboy  discover  graat  ipgenuity.  They  are  of  a 
liifely  and  cheerful  temperi  su-pngty  attached  to  their  fa|niiie% 
ibeir  fr^eadsy  and  their  poor  native  country.  Some  of  thenpi 
vba  have  been  kidnapped  and  caiTied  to  Copenhageny  could 
not,  amidat  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  the  Danish  capital,  for- 
get their  former  attachments,  nor  ever  reconcile  themselyj^ 
<t)D  th«ir  new  aHt|atlpj».*  In  regard  to  religion,  the  Qrpea- 
Jandera  are  said  to  believe  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  1^* 
%ng9  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  some  afUrm  that 
-they  bold  the  doctrine  .of  transmigration.  But  after  all  thsyt 
syfp  have  been  told  on  the  subject,  the  religious  ideas  of  a 
j«»ople  so  barbarouS)  must  be  extremely  obscure  and  con- 
tused. ^  In  respect  of  government,  if  any  such  thing  can  be 
uid  to  ^xist  among  them>  it  must  be  aomething  of  the  patri- 
archal kjuad.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  Greenlapdersi  and 
Ibeir  country,  is,  in  fine,  extremely  defective*. 

This  remote  and  inhospitable  reigioni  has,  however,  given 

^r^  to  a  circumstai)ee,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pboe^o* 

menon  in  history  and  physics.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 

that  Greenland  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  dis- 

^povered  by  the  Icelanders^    A  colony  was  afterwards  esta|>- 

Jlisbed  in  that  country,  and  in  process  of  time  be(;ame  popu- 

^|ous  and  flourishing.    Christianity  was  prop^gf^ted  f  mong  t^e 

.^lonista  by  missionaries  from  Norway.i^  and  Greenland  had 

,:many  towns,  churches,  and  convents,  with  an  episcopal  see, 

Jthe. bishop. being  suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim. 

^Qreeniandy  together  with  Icebmd,  being,  as  alrei^y  mention- 

^f d«  rj^duced  vmder  the  dominion  of  Norway,  became,  by  the 

ui^im  of  that  kingdom  with  Denmark  in  1367,  an  appendage 

,^to  t^^  Daniah  jmonarchy.    A  constant  intercourse  was  carried 

I  [The  population^f  QreerJand  is  estimated  at  from  7000  to  10,000  CQ- 
Ivusti,  and  about  90.006  natives.    Am.  £o.] 

•  Morse,  p.  105^  106.  t  Bee  Hist  View  of  Denmark. 
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on  between  Oreenlftnd  and  Norway  iiatil  the  fear  1406*  At 
that  period  ibe  kte  bishop  was  sent  over^  and  soon  after  the 
colony  was  totally  tost.  By  some  means  or  other,  aU  oommo* 
nicadon  between  Deanuurk  and  Greenland  was  cut  offf  and  the 
Danish  colony  sunk  into  oblivion.*  That  a  civilised  colony 
abottld  thus  suddenly  disappear^  after  several  centuries  of  fix- 
ed settlement  and  regular  communipation  with  the  parent 
countries,  and  within  less  than  a  week's  sail  of  Iceland,  still- 
subject  to  Denmark,  is  perhaps  a  circumstance  unparalleled' 
in  history.  And  it  appears  ncyt  a  little  astonishing,  that  such 
a  colony  should  have  pro^red  during  so  long  a  period  of 
time  in  a  country  which  now  appears  so  inhospitable.  The 
e&istence  of  this  colony,  howevery  is  a  fact  of  unquestionable 
authenticity ;  and  during  the  long  space  of  at  least  five  centu- 
ries, it  was  well-  known  to  the  European  workl.  Mr.  Ander- 
son mentions  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IV,  bearing  date  in  the 
year  835,  constituting  Ausgarius,  then  bishop  of  Bremen,  arch, 
bishop  of  the  north,  and  particukriy  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland.! 

This  strange  and  abrupt  cessation  of  all  trade  and  inter- 
course, baa  been  attributed  to  various  causes#  It  has  by  some' 
been  supposed  that  the  colonists  were  extirpated  by  the  na- 
tives, but  there  is  no  satbfactory  evidence  of  the  &ct4  It  haa 
also  been  said,  that  an  epidemical  disease  swept  away  roost 
of  the  Greenland  merchants  and  seamen,  in  cousequence  of 
which  the  intercourse  with  that  country  was  interrupted,  and 
afterwards- entirely  broken  off  by  reason  of  the  various  revo- 
hitions,  aco.  which  took  place  in  Denmark  and  Norway .$  But 
the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  ioe 
from  tlie  Arctic  ocean  having  drifted  on  the  coast  in  somese- 
Yere  winter,  had  intercepted  the  communication  between  the 
land  and  the  sea.  This  colony  being  in  consequence  com« 
pletely  imprisoned  by  the  frozen  ocean,  had,  through  want  of 
supplies  from  Europe,  undoubtedly  perished.     That  this  was 

*  Morse;  p.  104.  Anderson  fixes  the  period  when  all  communica- 
tion between  Greenland  and  Europe  ceased  in  the  year  1348.  Hist 
Comm.  vdl.  1.  p.'S2S. 

t  And.  Hist.  Comm.  ubi  supra.        |  Morsels  Attier.  Geeg.  p.  104  ' 
'  I  ASd  Hist  Comm.  voL  1.  p.33r. 


tfve  case)  i«  Mtmething  more  than  conjeetore ;  for  Tariouft  tx-^ 
peditions  have,  in  successive  reigns,  been  sent  out  from  Qen* 
mark,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  the  remains  of 
the  colony,  if  any  anch  existed;  It  was  at  least  expected  thac 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedra],  the  churches,  and  some  other  build-' 
ingB,  would  be  found ;  and  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther any  descendants  of  the  Europeans  yet  remained.  All  the 
vessels,  however,  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  have  found  the 
eastern  shore  towards  Iceland,  where  the  principal  colony  was 
settled,  totally  inaccessible,  by  reason  of  the  vast  accumula^* 
ti»n  of  the  ice.*  Accidents  of  nearly  a  similar  nature,  but  of 
which  the  effects  were  of  shorter  duradon,  have  occurred  cflso 
in  Iceland,  where  the  immense  quantities  of  ice  drifting* on 
the  coast,  has,  during  a  long  time,  interrupted  all  communis 
cation  with  the  sea ;  and  by  preventing  supplies  from  at>roadt 
caused  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  famine.t  Such 
was  the  case  in  1 756,  as  before  observed4  It  is  evident,  that 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  northern  regions,  chiefly  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  arctic  ice.  Ever  since  that  period,  the  eastern  Coast  of 
Greenland,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  colony,  which  was  before 
without  difficulty  visited  every  summer,  has  been  found  abso* 
Itttely  inaccessible ;  while  a  range  of  impassable  mountains, 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  approach  from  the  west. 

The  western  coast  of  Greenland  has  been  explored  by  Da^ 
VIS)  and  other  English  navigators ;  but  Great  Britain  has  never 
attempted  to  establish  any  colony  in  this  unpftrniisiog  region* 
In  1781,  the  Greenland  Company^  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  es<> 
tabiished  a  colony  on  the  western  eoast,  in  about  64°  north 
latitude.     These  new  colonists  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 

*  Tbeie  was  also  at  the  same  time  a  colony  on  the  western  coa«t»  but 
inferior  to  that  on  the  east.  Of  the  western  colony  some  remains^  as 
ruins  of  churches,  |cc.  have  been  found. 

t  See  article  Iceland. 
:    \  And.  Hist.  Comm.  on  the  authority  of  the  Co|ieahagqp  aazeltte* 
▼^  Vp.327;bafbre.qiiot«d.  .  (/ 
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Egede,  a  pious  Norwegian  ctergyman.  Tbis  gentleman  ve* 
mained  many  yean  in  Greenland^  and  to  his  abtlities  and  pre- 
cision we  owe  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  of  that  country.* 
Being  actuated  by  an  ardent  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  melancholy  situation 
of  the  Icelandic  colony,  if  it  still  existed,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  eastern  district^  by  coasting  along  the  southern 
shores,  but  found  his  design,  impracticable.  In  1738,  hb  Da-- 
nish  majesty  caused  horses  to  be  transported  to  Greenland,  in 
order  to  faciliute  the  means  of  travelling  orer  land  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  district ;  but  the  immense  mountains 
of  ice  and  snow  in  the  interior,  rendered  all  access  from  this 
quarter  not  less  difficult  than  from  the  ocean*  The  impractu 
debility  of  reaching  the  place  where  this  famous  colony  was 
formerly  seated,  seems  now  to  be  fully  proved ;  and  its  vene« 
rable  relics,  locked  up  ii^  eternal  ice,  wiU|  in  all  probabiiityf 
never  be  discovered.f 

NEW  BRITAm. 

New  Britain  comprehends  the  countries  of  Labrador,  New 
North  Wales,  and  New  South  Wales,  all  lying  contiguous  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador  being  on  the  east.  New  South  Wale4 
on  the  south,  or  rather  south-west,  and  New  North  Wales  on 
the  west  side  of  that  inland  sea.  Great  Britsdn  claims  the  no* 
vereignty  of  those  regions,  and  possesses  some  forts,  as  Alba'^ 
ny  foit.  Moose  and  East  Main  factory  on  James  bay,  which 
reacl)^s  inland  about  300  miles,  with  about  150  in  breadth. 
There  are  also  further  to  the  south,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Upper  Canada,  Brunswick-house,  and  some  others.  Severn, 
house,  in  the  nortli,  York  fort  on  Nelson's  river,  and  Fort 

*  Egede^  Journal  is  replete  with  curious  information,  although  be  has 
been  accused  of  being  too  or^dufeus :  and  in  respect  of  the  sea^uAc^ 
aome  what  inclined  to  fiction. 

t  For  a  more  particular  account  of  Greeidand,  see  Egede  and  Cnutt^ 
ttovk  whom  this  sketch  is  chiefly  selected.  Since  Mr.  Bgcde^  letnniia 
VSt,  the  Daact  have  establisbed  some  colonies  on  the  western  coast ; 
and  there  is  a  Morarian  colony^  which  in  i7$X  was  in  a  floutlihiiif  fM». 
And.  Hist.  CoBun.  yol.  3.  p.  2^2. 
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Churchiily  or  Prince  of  Wales,  the  roost  northern  settlement 
NotwithsXimctiiigt  Uowever,  these  scattered  settlements,  or  fuc" 
tories,  the  whole  extent  of  cotmtry  may  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  tl)e  aborigines,  and  probably  no  attempt  will  ever 
be  made^to  subd|ie  and  colonial  the  interior. 

The  face  of  the  counti^  is  various ;  that  part  called  Labra- 
dor, is  full  of  frightful  mounuins,  many  of  which  are  of  a  stu- 
pendous height.  The  valleys  present  numerous  lakes,  formed 
by,  the  rains  and  the  meltuig  of  the  snows,  and  produce  a  lew 
stunted  trees»  such  as  pines,  firs,  birch,  and  a  species  of  ju- 
niper. The  mountains  produce  nothing  but  moss,  or,  in  some 
places,  a  few  blighted  and  thinly  scattered  shrubs.  The  se- 
verity of  the  climate  is  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and 
greatly  resembles  that  of  Greenland.  Even  in  the  parallel  of 
5^y  the  cold  is  in  winter  excessive.  The  rivers  are  covered 
with  ice  eight  feet  in  thickness.  Port  wine,  and  even  brandy, 
freezes  into  a  solid  mass.  Through  the  intenseness  of  the  frost 
the  rocks  often  bui'st  wilh  a  tremendous  noise  equal  to  that  of 
the  heaviest  artillery,  and  throw  out  splinters  to  an  astonish- 
ing distance.*  In  May  the  ice  begins  to  disappear.  The  hot 
weather  commences  ahout  the  middle  df  June,  and  the  heat 
is  sometimes  violent.  .  The  thunder  storms,  though  not  fre- 
^uent,  are  tremendous.  In  the  winter  season,  tne  beauties  of 
the  firmament  in  some  measure  compensate  the-  horrid  pros- 
pect which  the  face  of  the  country  displays.  Mock  suns  and 
haloes  frequently  appear.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  with  a  large 
cone  of  yellowish  light.f  The  night  is  enlivened  by  tlie  au-* 
rora  borealis,  which  diffuses  an  endless  variety  of  lights  an4 
Colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  sky ;  and  the  stars  shine* 
with  a  fiery  redness.  But  as  this  country  extends  from  50*^ 
40'  to  63 <>  north  latitude,  the  climate  admits  of  some  variety.^ 
In  the  parallel  of  60^  north  all  vegetation  ceases.  A  late  tra-' 
Yeller,  however,  who  at  different  intervals  resided  a  long  time 
in  those  regions,  thinks  that  the  southern  parts  might  admit 
of  some  improvement.  But  it  must  be' observed,  that  this  im- 
perfect sketch  of  Labrador  is  taken  only  from  the  sea-coast.. 

•  Morse's  Amer.  Geo|^.  p.  108.— Pennant's  Arct^ool.  p.  296. 
f 'Morse,  ubl  supra.— Cart  Wright's  Journal,  voL  3. 
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The  interior  has  never  been,  and  in  all  probability  nercr  irill 
be  explored.  The  zoology  consists  of  white  and  black  bears, 
wolves,  beavers,  rcin-decr,  and  numerous  animals  of  the  far 
kind.  The  birds  are  those  common  to  the  arctic  regions.  The 
natives  are  chiefly  Esquimaux,  apparently  the  same  people  as 
the  Greenlanders,  and  resembling,  as  alreadj^  observed,  the 
Samoieds  and  Laplanders.  But  in  some  of  the  mountainous 
parts  another  race  exists,  that  might  afford  a  subject  of  cu- 
rious inquiry.  They  live  in  wigwams,  or  tents,  covered  with 
skins  and  the  rind  of  birch  trees,  their  food  being  rein-deer, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  wild  anima)s.  They  resemble  gyp- 
sies, with  something  of  the  French  feature,  and  seem  to  be 
descendants  of  the  French  settlers  in  Canada,  as  they  appear 
to  be  a  kind  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  resort  to  Quebec  for  the 
purpose  of  religion*  What  could  induce  Frenchmen  to  retire 
into  these  dreary  regions,  and  habituate  themselves  to  a  savage 
life,  appears  somewhat  mysterious.  The  most  probable  con- 
jecture is,  that  they  have  originated  from  a  mixed  breed  of 
French  and  Canadian  savages,  who,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
have  fixed  their  residence  in  this  uninviting  country. 

NEW  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  countries  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  Hudson*s-Bay, 
commonly  called  New  North  and  South  Wales,  are  less  moun- 
tainous than  Labrador  on  the  eastern  side.  As  far  inland  as 
the  Hudson*s-Bay  Company  have  settlements,  which  is  about 
600  miles  to  the  west  of  Fori  Churchill,  at  a  place  called  Hud- 
son Vhouse,  laiitude  55<>,  longitude  106*^,  west  from  Green- 
wich, the  country  is  flat.  In  some  parts,  however,  the  coasts 
and  the  adjacent  lands  are  high  and  rocky.  Several  paits  of 
the  flat  country  are  tolerably  wooded  with  pines,  birch,  wil- 
lows, Sec.  In  some  places,  as  already  observed,  there  is  a  to- 
lerable pasture-ground.  In  fine,  it  appears,  from  the  best  ac- 
counts, that  the  face  of  the  country  has  not  quite  the  same 
aspect  of  unconquerable  sterility  as  that  of  Labrador  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Bay.  The  climate,  however,  in  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  is  little  less  rigorous.  The  animals  are 
the  same,'but  they  appear  to  be  more  numerous. 
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HtkUoQ's^Bay  was  first  exfilored  in  1610,  by  that  enter* 
pricing  navigator  aod  discoverer,  Captain  Hudson.     Some 
kfiowledge,  indeed,  of  these  northern  regions,  had  been  pre-' 
viously  obtained,  in  consequence  of  a  project  formed  in  £ng* 
land  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  China  and  the 
East  Indies.    On  this  enterprise  Captain  Hudson  made  three 
voyages  in  the  years  1607,  1608,  1609,  or  1610.     This  bold  . 
able  navigator  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  80^  SO'' north 
latitude :  bat  it  must  be  candidly  confessed  that  the  fact  is 
doubtful:  nor  can  the  probability  of  his  progress  so  far  to  the 
northward  be  reconciled  with  the  best  maps  that  we  have  of 
those  countries,  which,  however,  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
tremely imperfect     Subsequent  attempts  were  made  for  fur- 
ther discoveries ;  and  in  the  month  of  December,  1770,  Mr. 
Hearne  was  employed  by  the  Hudson's-Bay  Company  to  undei* 
take  a  journey  over  land,  which  seems  to  have  ascertained,  in 
one  point  at  least*  the  extent  of  America  towards  the  north* 
This  gentleman,  who  was  extremely  well  qualified  for  such 
an  enterprise,  proceeded  over  land  with  a  company  of  Indians 
as  far  as  the  Copper-mine  river,  at  which  he  arrived  on  the 
14th  of  June.  1771,  and  following  it  all  the  way  to  the  sea^ 
found  it  encumbered  throu^^hout  all  that  part  of  its  course  with 
shoals  and  falls.     On  the  1 7th  of  June  he  came  within  view 
of  the  sea.  The  tide  was  out  when  he  surveyed  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  but  from  the  marks  on  the  edge  of  the  ice,  he  sup- 
posed its  rise  to  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.   As  it  was 
then  the  time  of  ebb,  the   water  in  the  river  was  perfect-' 
ly  fresh.     Mr.  Hearne,  however,,  was  convinced  of  its  being 
the  sea,  from  the  quantity  of  whale -bone  and  seal-kins  wluch 
the  Esquimaux  had  in  their  tents,  and  also  by  the  number  of 
seals  seen  on  the  ice.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  sea  ap- 
peared full  of  islands  and  shoals  as  far  as  he  could  see  with 
the  assistance  of  a  good  pocket  telescope.    From  his  account, 
the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  appears  to  be  nearly  in 
72^  north  latitude,  and  1 19 <*  west  longitude.     At  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  up  the  river  he  met  with  an  elevated  station, 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  of  which  the 
coasts  towards  the  right  and  left  bore  north-east  and  north- 
west by  west.    It  is  somewhat  sfngular  that  this  enterprising 
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traveller,  wbe.  explored  a  coumiy  totiiUy  unkoown';!  neither 
Uxkjed  long  enough  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  todetcvniinelhe 
ktitude  ^7  obeemtton,  and  ascertain  the  height  of  the  tide^ 
0or  tasted  t^e. water  of  this  sea.  The  last  method  irould  have 
been  the  sure^  means  of  ascerts^ning  that  it  was  not  a  vaA 
Iresh  watfip  lake.  It  twouki  Aiave  afforded  a  much  stronger 
proof  than  coukl  be  ^rawn  from  the  view  of  the  whak-bone 
and  sealsi  as  the  former  might  have  been  procatied  from  some 
other  pat%  p  and  the  Utter  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  in  Aeia.*  Mr.  Heame  also  visited  the  Copper-mioes, 
aAx>ut  thirty  miles  south-east  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
eopper  is  fotmd  in  lumps,  and  the  Indians  beat  it  out  by  the 
help  of  fire  and  stones.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  the  firbt 
European  who  had  penetrated  to  the  great  lake  of  AthapvSs- 
cow,  which  the  natives  reported  to  be  120  leagues  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  30  in  breadth*  The  estimateaof  aart- 
ges  ignorant  of  determinate  measures,  must,  however,  be  vd-> 
ry  inaccurate.  Our  traveller  describes  this  Jake  as^tored  mkh 
a  great  q^iantity  and  variety  of  fish,  and  thioklf  interspersed 
with  islands  covered  with  tall  strait  tr^s  like  toasts.  The 
aorthem  shore,  according  to  his  account,  is  rocky :  the  soath- 
eni,  level  and  beaiutiful,  affording  pasture  to  many  wild  cat* 
tie*  and  moose  deer,  the  former  of  which  he  describes  as 
larger  than  the  black  cattle  of  Great  Britain.  The  mammals  in 
general  appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  regions  contiguous  to 
HudsonVBay.  The  Esquimaux,  near  the  toast  of  what  ^e 
conceived  to  be  the  Arctic  ocean,  are  of  a  dirty  coppeNcolour, 
and  of  a  shorter  stature  than  thosje  more  to  the  souths  Their 
kettles  are  made  of  lapis  ollaris  ;  and  their  knives  and  hatchets 
of  copper.  Mr.<  Hearoe  finished  his  adventurous  joofney 
the  30th  of  June,  1772.  The  great  hardships  which  he  hid 
jlufTcred,  and  the  services  which  he  had  performed,  were  suit* 
ably  rewarded  by  his  employers.  He  was  made  governor 'of 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  on  Churchill  river,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  French  in  1783.t 

•  See  description  of  the  sea  of  BAikaT,  art.  Asiatic  Russia,  from  Pal- 
las, Bell,  and  Tooke.  D'Aiiville  appears  to  have  been  tt)taUy  ignofant 
of  this  lake.    See  his  Map  1746. 

t  Morse,  p.  111. 
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The  Hadson>8<»Bay  Qompanf  estabiiahed  In  1679,  claims  an 
extensire  territory  on  the  east,  aeath,  and  west  of  that  inland 
sea,  supposed  to  teach  from  70  to  1 15  degrees  west  longitude, 
and  from  about  49  degrees  north  latitude  to  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  ocean,  being  not  less  than  1350  geographical  miles  in 
length  by  an  indeterminate  breadth.  This  vast  empire  of  ice 
and  snow  can  be  of  little  ▼alue'in  regard  to  its  vegeuble  pro* 
ductions,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  be  colonized  by  £u<» 
ropeans  or  their  descendants,  unless  at  some  future  periodcon* 
▼ulsions  in  the  more  soutl>em  parts  of  America  should  oblige 
aome  fugitives'to  seek  an  asylum  in  those  uninviting  regionsi 
ab  it  has  sometimes  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
These  countries  are  valuuble  only  for  their  trade  in  furs,  and 
the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  Indians,  by  meaAs 
of  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  Hudson's^'Boy 
fnom  the-  west,  bring  their  furs  from  far  distant  regions,  and 
barter  them  at  the  factories  for  all  kinds  of  British  manufac- 
ture.* The  annual  exports  of  the  Company  are  estimated  at 
16,000/1  and  the  returns  above  S0,000/.  yielding  above  3,700/. 
to  the  revenue*  This  trade  is  extremely  advantageous  to 
•Great  Britain  }  for  the  articles  which  the  Indians  take  in  ex- 
change for  their  furs,  are  all  of  British  lAanufacture,  and  fre- 
quently such  as  in  the  mercantile  phrase  are  drugs*  U^Q^e 
savages  not  1>eing  very  nice  in  their  choice.  The  furs  also 
which  are  brought  to  England^  furnish  articles  of  an  advanta- 
geous  trade  with  other  nations. 

CENTRAL  PARTS  OF  NOR^  AMERICA. 

The  centml  parts  of  ^lorth  America  weraaltnost  totally  un- 
okikown  t)e(bre  Mr.  Hearne  perfbrined  his  journey.  Since  that 
time  the  still  more  difficult  and  laborious  enterprises  of'  Mr. 
Mackenzie  have  thrown  some  additional  light  on  their  obscure 
geography.  This  adventurous  traveller,  in  his  two  journeys 
or  voyages,  for  they  were  both  performed  mostly  in  canoes  on 
the  rivers,  reached  the  Pacific,  and  apparently  also  the  Arctic 
Ocean.    He  commenced  bis  first  voyage  in  June,  1789.   Em« 

*  MorsCi  abi  supra. 
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barking  in  a  canoe  at  Fort  Chepiwiant  be  proceeded  along  the 
Slave  river  till  be  reached  the  Slave  Uke^  which  is  evidently 
the  Athapuscow  of  Mr.  Hearne,  the  centre  of  which  they  both 
£bc  in  62 '  north,  although  they  disagree  in  regard  to  the  ion* 
gitude,  Mr.  Hearne  fixing  it  in  125jp,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  in 
1 15^  west.  The  latter  traveller  describes  the  SUve  river  as 
very  considerable,  and  found  thalake  covered  with  ice,  although 
in  the  month  of  June.  He  then  entered  the  river  now  called 
by  his  name,  and  proceeded  to  its  mouth,  which  appears  to 
open  into  a  wide  xstuary,  interspersed  with  islands,  where  he 
met  with  several  whales,  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  having 
reached  the  sea,*  Mr.  Mackenzie's  whole  voyage  occupied 
the  space  of  102  days,  being  completed  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  10th  of  October,  1792,  be  began  his  second 
journey  from  Fort  Chepiwian,  and  proceeded  up  the  Peace 
river,  or  Unjiga,  in  a  south-west  direction,  till  he  reached  the 
stony  mountains.  The  canoe  being  with  some  difficulty  trans- 
ported over  the  heights,  he  and  his  companions  embarked  gn 
a  small  river  on  the  western  side,  which  soon  brought  them 
into  the  Ouragan,  or  Columbia.  After  proceeding  a  conside- 
rable way  on  that  great  western  river,  Mr.  Mackenzie  travel- 
led over  land  to  tiie  Pacific'  Ocean,  in  52^'.  20'  north  latitude.t 
Id  some  parts  of  his  route  he  observed  a  beautiful  and  varie- 
gated countiy,  consisting  of  hills  and  lawns,  adorned  with 
groves  of  poplars,  and  enlivened  with  numerous  herds  of  elks 
on  the  uplands,  and  of  bufiTaloes  on  the  plains.  Beavers  are 
common  in  these  countries ;  and  the  tracks  of  the  moose  deer 
were  sometimes  discovered.  Among  the  variety  o(  volatiles, 
the  beautiful  humming  bird  sometimes  made  its  appearance. 
Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  those  regions,  especially 
towards  the  north,  were  observed  to  be  of  a  low  stature,  with 
round  faces,  high  cheek  bones,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  their 
complexion  of  a  swarthy  yellow.  Towards  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  people  are  fairer  and. taller.    One  man  in  particular  was 

•  Mackenzie's  Trav.  p.  64. 

t  An  expedition  of  discovery  has  since  been  fitted  out  in  1803,  by 
order  of  Congress :  its  course  was  up  the  Missouri  j  and  the  interior 
was  foimd  to  be  rich  in  furs,  and  abundant  in  timber.  Janson's  Trav* 
p.  220,&c.    ' 
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not  less  ihavt  six  feet  four  inches  tn  height.  Their  eyes  are 
not  darti  like  those  of  the  other  Indians,  but  of  a'gray  colourt 
with  a  tinge  of  red.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  only  a  robe 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  cedar  tree,  rendered  as  fine  as  hen){>i 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  borders  of  red  and  yellow.  To 
this  robe  the  women  add  a  siiort  apron.  They  have  canoes,  of 
which  some  are  forty-five  feet  in  length.  The  regions  aro 
watered  by  several  considerable  rivers.  The  principal  of  those 
that  are  known  are  the  Unjuga,  which  is  supposed  to  run  a 
course  of  about  1700  British  miles  before  it  falls  Into  the  Arc- 
tic ocean,  the  Saskashawin,  which,  rising  on  the  eabtem  side 
of  the  long  range  of  mountains,  passes  through  the  great  lake 
of  VVinnipie,  and  after,  a  comparative  course  of  not  less  than 
1000  miles,  falls  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Ouregan,  or  Co* 
Jumbia,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  700  miles,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Those  rivers,  however,  are.  verf 
imperfectly  known  in  geography ;  and  ages  may  revolve  be- 
foce  they  acquire  any  historical  or  commercial  importance. 

The  countries  here  imperfectly  sketched  fiH>m  scanty  ma- 
terials, are  the  seats  of  various  native  and  unconquered  tribes. 
These,  however,  exhibit  only  a  very  small  population;  and 
what  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  call  Indian  nations^ 
are  only  clans  or  families,  of  which  the  enumeration  would  be 
tedious.  In  a  work  of  this  general  nature,  it  suffices  to  sayi 
that  the  principal  tribes  are  the  Esquimaux,  who  appear  to 
extend  over  the  whole  northern  extremity  of  America,  from 
Greenland  to  the  northern  Archipelago.  The  Iroquois,  or 
Five  Nations,  are  more  to  the  south.  The  Creeks  and  Che- 
rokees  are  in  some  degree  civilized,  and  will  probably  in  time 
become  intermixed  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
these  might  be  added  numerous  tribes  both  in  the  interior  and 
towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  many  of  them  are  totally  unkttbwn 
to  the  Europeans,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  would  afibrd 
little  instruction.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ameri- 
can savages,  like  those  of  the  Hottentots,  have  been  so  often 
and  so  amply  delineated,  that  the  theme  is  become  obsolete. 
Their  manners  and  ideas  are  such  as  are  natural  to  a  savage 
state.  Their  wants  being  .few,  and  their  mutual  dependence 
on  one  another  but  small,  their  union  is  very  imperfect,  and 
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their  natural  liberty  is  almost  unimpaired.  There  is  scarcely 
any  subordination  either  in  their  civil  or  domestic  government* 
In  most  of  their  tribes,  the  sachem,  or  chief,  is  elective ;  but 
a  council  of  old  men  is  chosen,  whose  advice  determines  his 
conduct  in  all  affairs  of  importance.  He  neither  possesses 
nor  claims  any  great  authority.  His  office  is  to  propose,  ra* 
ther  than  command  $  and  all  obedience  is  voluntary.*  When 
a  war  b  proposed,  a  chief  arises  and  offers  himself  as  their 
leader.  Such  as  are  willing  to  follow  him,  stand  up  and  sing 
the  war  song.t  The  chief  has  scarcely  any  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  punishment  of  offenders  belongs  entirely  to  the 
person  or  family  injured.  Their  resentments  are  excessive 
and  implacable.  They  can  neither  be  extinguished  nor  abat* 
ed  by  any  length  of  time  ;  but  are  transmitted  from  genera* 
tion  to  generation,  until  an  opportuuity  of  vengeance  is  found.| 
Sometimes,  however,  the  offended  party  is  satisfied  by  a  com* 
pensation.  In  case  of  murder,  this  commonly  consists  of  a 
captive  taken  in  war,  who  being  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  person  murdered,  assumes  his  name,  and  is  adopted  into 
his  family.$  The  American  savages  are  dbtinguished  by  their 
unparalleled  contempt  of  pain  and  death,  by  the  horrible  tor* 
ments  which  they  inflict  on  their  captive  enemies,  and  the  as- 
tonishing fortitude  with  which  they  suffer  the  same  when  they 
fall  to  their  lot. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  man  forms  a  stronger  contrast 
than  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  and  their  affectionate  re* 
gard  for  their  friends.  The  latter  is  sufficiently  evinced  in 
the  lamentations  with  which  they  bewail  the  death  of  any 
member  of  their  society ;  but  it  is  still  more  ^strikingly  de- 
monstrated in  the  general  feast  of  the  dead,  which  is  common- 
ly celebrated  every  tenth,  but  in  some  tribes,  every  eighth 
year.  At  this  pious  and  awful,  but  disgusting  solemnity,  all 
those  who  have  died  during  this  interval,  are  disinterred,  be- 
ing sought  up  from  all  quarters,  and  brought  to  the  general 
rendezvous  of  carcases.  A  great  feast  is  prepared  to  their 
honour :  their  actions  are  commemorated.     Every  thing  that 

*  Charlevoix  Journal  Histortque  d'un  Voyage  de  rAmeriqoe«  4to.  p. 
t  Ibid.  p.  316, 2t7,  &c.  |  Ibid  p.  309.  $  Ibid.  p.  374. 
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«aA^6*R€ite  nffecfioD  is  recalled  to  remembrance ;  and  etmi. 
giJrasoh^Mmi^s  come  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  join  ki  iIm 
general  cofvdolence.  The  solemnity  conchides  by  dcpo$itin^ 
thdse  venerable  remains  in  th^  place  of  geneml  in/terment^dii 
a  large  pit  dug  fbr  that  ptfrposeb  T^e  whole  is  'Condu^cded 
with  every  demonstration 'bf  tlie  most  ptifig^nt'sot-rOWf  and 
every  display  of  savage  magnificence;  Each  pierson  present 
takes  from  the  pit  a  little  earth,  whidh  is  preserved  as  a  pre^ 
cious  relic,  and  each  one  makes  an  offering  to  the  dead  of 
something  that  is  esteemed  most  valuable.  In  regard  to  re- 
ligion, it  appears  that  all  the  American  tribes  believe  the  eiu 
istence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  a  future  stcfte,  when  those 
tn^ho  have  been  courageous  in  war,  or  skilful  in  hunting,  shaU 
be  rewarded  with  endless  felicity.  This  appears  to  constitute 
the  sum  of  their  fsdth ;  the  rest  of  their  religious  ideas  arei 
ats  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  various,  confused,  and  in« 
determinate. 

'  The  western  coast  of  North  America  has  been  exploredi 
first  by  the  Russians,  and  successively  by  Cook,  Vancouver, 
Mears,  Dixon,  La  Peyrouse,  and  other  able  navigators ;  but 
Mackenzie  has  the  merit  of  having  first  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  a  progress  from  the  east.  The  western  interior  has 
never  been  penetrated  by  any  other  traveller;  and  tntny  agea 
may  pass  over  before  the  geography  and  natural  histoiy  of 
those  regions  be  so  well  known  as  to  become  interesting. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

*  CHAF.  L 

Situ»tion..«£rtent-...Boundaries..^Face  of  the  Country. — Mountains—. 

Rivers....Canals....Lake» Minepalogy.....Mineral  Walers.....SoiL...Cn- 

mate Vegetable  Productions....Zoo]ogy Natural  Curio9itie8.....Ail- 

tiqoitks  and  Aiti6cial  Curiosities. 

jTHKiSpanitli  empire  in  North  Amerka  maj  be  considered 
at  exfeeodisg'  imm  7 <^  SO'  to  S9^  30^  aorch  latitude,  redcooing 
at  iar  aa  that  nation  baa  angr  settleoieDta.  The  Spaniardsy  how- 
arrcr,  do  not^wilttnf^ty  admit  the  Idea  of  a  northern  boondaiy^ 
aa  tbef  iajr  daim  to  the  whole  north-west  part  joi  Ajnenca, 
whieh  they  tnelode  in  the  government  of  C^ifomia.* 

The  Nacth  AmeciGaa  poaseasionft  of  Spain  cotisiat  of  tktet 
grand  divisions  :t  The  principal  of  these  is  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain :  the  others  are,  first,  New  Mexico ;  secondly,  East  and 
West  Florida.  New  Mexico  includes  the  interior  country 
west  of  Louisiana;  and  East  and  West  Florida*  The  boun. 
daries  between  some  of  these  provinces  are  not  precisely  ia- 
dicated.  The  two  Floridas  are  bounded,  the  former  on  the 
aorth,  and  the  latter  on  the  east,  by  the  United  States  of  Aroe- 
rica.»  For  the  greater  perspicuity  and  order,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  exhibit  separate  descriptions  of  these  principal  divi- 
sions. 

•  La  Peyrousc,  vol.  2.  ch.  11,  &c. 
f  Louisiana  it  nmr  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
m  [Both  Floridas  are  bounded  north  by  the  United  States.   East  Flo- 
rida is  the  eastern  boundary  of  West  Florida.    Am.  £».} 
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MEXICO,  OR  NEW  SPAIN. 

Face  of  ike  cotm/ry.]— The  face  of  the  countrf  is  in  gene* 
ral  abrupt  and  moimtainoua ;  but  flat  and  low  near  the  coastB^ 
particularly  on  the  eastern  side  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.*  The  mountains,  and  many  of  the  plains,  are  cover* 
•d  with  thick  foresu. 

ifoun/iufif.]— The  interior  of  Mexico  is  almost  every  where 
encumbered  with  high  mouotaittSt  of  which  the  ridges  run  in 
various  directions.  The  mountain  of  Orizaba  is  regarded  as 
the  highest  in  Mexico,  and  is  even  supposed  te  surpass,  in  aU 
titude,  the  peak  of  Tenenffe,  being  visible  not  only  from  the 
capital,  from  which  it  is  ninety  miles  distant  towards  the  south- 
east, but  also  at  sea,  at  the  distance  of  1 50  miles.t  This  moun* 
tain  became  voicanioin  1545,  and  continued  in  that  state  for 
twenty  years,  till  1565,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no 
appearance  of  irruption4  It  is  of  a  conical  form :  the  sum* 
•nit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  and  the  sides  are  attorn- 
ed with  beautiful  forests  of  pines,  cedars,  and  other  valuable 
tree«,  so  that  it  forms  a  magnificent  ebjeet.$  The  detached 
mountains,  called  in  the  native  language  Popacatepec,  and 
lataccibuati,  situated  at  about  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  both  volcanic,  and 
both  of  them  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  These  moun- 
tains supply  the  capital,  and  other  places,  to  the  distance  o^^ 
forty  nuies  round,  with  snow  for  cooling  their  liquors.  The 
mountain  of  Juruyo  is  a  singular  phcenomenon.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  hill,  which,  in  1760,  burst  with  furious  volci^ 
nic  8bocks,'and  eontinued  to  eject  fire  and  burning  rocks  till 
1766,  when  it  had  formed  three  high  mountains,  of  which  the 
circumference  was  not  less  than  six  miles. ||  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  implicit  credit  to  Clavigero,  or  to  Morse,  whp 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  Spanish  x  being  pronounced 
like  eh,  t)ie  true  pronunciation  of  Mexico  is  Mechico :  for  this  I  roust 
own  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

t  Clavigeroi  inL  1.  p.  13.  f  Morse's  Amer.  G^og,  p.  574. 

^  D'Aulerocbe  Voyage,  p.  37.  , 

II  Clavigero  Hist,  of  Mexia^  vol  1.  p.  14. 
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copies  him,  when  they  tell  us  that  the  ashes  were  thrown  t» 
the  incredible  distance  of  150  miles.*  Many  others  of  the 
Mexican  mountains  are  of  a  great  elevation;  and  Morse  says^ 
that  no  fewer  than  five  bf  them  have  at  different  times  been 
volcaDOS.t  That  of  Guauraala  raged  furiously  in  1773,  dur- 
ing  the  tremendous  earthquakes  which  destroyed  that  great 
dty,  and  buried  8000  families  under  its  nuns. 

Hiper*.]— From  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending about  600  miles  in  length,  and  not  above  160  in  me- 
dial breadth,  between  the  two  seas :  the  rivers  have  only  a 
short  course,  and  are  not  of  great  importance  to  inland  msri- 
gadfon  and  cortimerce.  Those  of  Palmaa,  Panuco,  Tabasco^ 
and  St.  Juan,  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Guadalaxara 
is  the  largest  of  those  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  • 

Lakes,"] — ^In  Mexico  are  several  lakes  which  embellish  the 
country,  and  afltord  some  convenience  to  inland  commerce. 
The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Nicaragua,  which  extends 
about  ITO  British  miles  in  length  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, by  about  half  as  much  in  medial  breadth  ;  and  has,  fay 
the  river  of  St.  Juan,  a  grand  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
By  a  canal  from  this  lake  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  probable 
that  a  complete  passsrge  between  the  two  seas,  which  has  been 
the  object  of  so  many  frttitless  expeditions,  might  be  effected 
at  no  enormous  expense,  and  in  the  most  direct  course  th«t 
could  be  desired.  But  as  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  Span- 
iards in  those  parts  centres  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  such  a  com- 
tnuiRCBtwn  might  have  an  unfavtiurable  interference  with  the 
interests  of  that  capital ;  and  thb  may  probably  concur  with 
their  colonial  jealousy  to  prevent  such  an  undertaking.  The 
4ake  of  Chapala^  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  province,  is  also 
4Df  ocnaiderable  extent,  being  about  sixty  miles  4o  length,  by 
twenty  in  breadth.  The  khe  of  Tetzeuco,  j<Anedby  a  strait 
,  with  that  of  Ghalco,  and  both  together  occupying  a  great  part 
of  the  vale  of  Mexico,  being  not  less  than  thirty  English  mUee 
in  length,  and  ninety  in  circuit,  is  celebrated  on  ao«euBio£ibe 
capital  being  eoated  on  its  margin.  There  are  several  other 
lakea  of  inferior  dimeosiQos  and  iiilportan«e. 

*  ClarigtrOf  ubi  |upnu    Mone,  p.  Sf^  t  Morse,  ubi  supra. 


MlMro/0f^.]— The  mineralogy  of  Mexico  ia  well  known 
to  be  of  distinguiahed  opulence^  having  been  famoua  from  the 
period  of  ita  firat  diacovery.  The  mounuina  abound  with  every 
fcitid  of  metai,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  ibaatia.    Gold  ia  found 
in  many  parta  of  the  country.  The  chief  ailver  minea  are  aaid 
to  be  situated  about  900  Engliah  milea  to  the  north-weat  of 
Mexico.  But  the  Spaniah  writera  aeem  to  obaerve^a  myateriooa 
mlence  in  regard  to  the  poaition^  and  all  other  particulars  re- 
lating to  their  mines.  Mexico  being  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
power  and  commerce  in  the  new  world,  and  less  remote  from 
hostile  neighboura  than  Pern,  the  national  jealousy  seerae  to 
have  been,  if  possible,  greater  in  regard  to  thia  country  than 
to  their  South  American  col(mie8.     It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  any  recent  and  precise  intelligence  con<» 
cerning  the  actual  sute  of  Mexico,  especially  in  what  relatsa 
to  ita  minea.    According  to  the  statement  of  the  coinage 
given  by  Helm  from  the  official  register  of  the  mints  of  Mex- 
ico, Lima,  Potosi,  and  St.  JagO)  in  1790,  it  seems  that  the 
Mexican  minea  produce  a  greater  abundance  of  the  preoious 
metals  than  those  of  South  America.    The  whole  coinage 
amounted  to  28,376,835  piasters,  of  which  18^3,688  were 
iasued  from  the  mint  of  Mexico.    Our  author^  however,  ac- 
counts for  tida  striking  difierence  of  produce.from  the  Mexi^ 
can  mines,  and  from  those  of  the  other  provineea,  on  tlie  foU 
lowing  considerationa :  firat,  Mexico  greatly  aurpasaes  the 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America  in  population.   -  Secondly,  be- 
ing  much  nearer  to  the  parent  country,  it  ia  better  enabled  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  la^a  and  reguU^nst&nd  to  promote 
the  speculations  of  enterprising  industry.    Thirdly,  this  pro- 
Mnce  posseaaea  great  advantages  over  theothera  in  regard  tb 
royal  and  private  banks:    And,  fourthly,  mining  apecitlatiofijk' 
meet  with  great  encouragement  from  every  commenual  houae 
in  Mexico.    To  theae  causes,  and  not  to  any  natuml  «dv«t-^ 
tagea,  Mr.  Helma  aacribea  the  superior  quamity  and  produce 
from  the  Mexican  minea,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  wlueh  he 
esteems  iar  less  numeroua  and  opulent  th^in  theae  of  Peru.* 
i    Copper  and  tin  are  16  be  found  in  thia  country ;  and  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  are  said  to  have  used  them  for  money.  Among 

*  Helmet,  p.  ssr.  Itc. 
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the  precjous  stones  found  in  Mexico,  are  the  tarquoise  and 
tbfi  ametbysif  and  a  green  stone  somewhat  resembling  an  em* 
eraUL  It  is  even  said  that  a  few  diamonds  have  been  fo^nd»* 
Tbe  mountains  also  produce  jasper  marbley  alabaster>  and 
great  quantities  of  loadstone* 

Mineral  walen,'] — The  mineral  wMera  are  nuinerou%  and 
of  various  qu<iiities-*-4)itroua9  sulphurous,  vitrioUc>  and  alumi* 
nops,  with  springs  of  a  petrifying  nature)  and  otbei*s  remaifcar 
ble  fo;  tUeir  extraordinary,  heat.  Few  countries  indeed  abound 
m^re  in  mineral  waters;  but  we  hear  of  none  that  are  greatlf 
distinguished  for  their  medicinal  viitues,  which,  through  want 
^  investigation)  probably  remain  uaknown. 

SoU' Ji-^ln  regard  to  the  soil^  it  appears  to  be  exeeedinglf 
fertile^  except  in  the  most  mountainous  tracts ;  buttbemoun* 
(ains.themselveSf  as  already  observed,  are  clothed  a  great  way 
up  the  sides  with  verdant  forests,  and  interspersed  with  de* 
lighlful  vale^. 

Climale,^ — Although  the  greate&t  part  of  Mexico  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics,  the  unequal  surface  of  the  country  rendetB 
the  climate  exceedingly  various.  Moisture,  however,  seems 
UK  general  to  predominate^  tlinugh  not  to  such  a  degree  as  In 
Terra  Firma  and  Darieo*  The  maritime  parts  of  Mexico  are 
exceedingly  hot  and  unhealthy,  the  atmosphere  being  so  sul- 
try and  heavy  as  to  cause  much  perspiration  in  the  depth  of 
winter  ;t  while  the  inland  parts  near  the  high  mountains  are 
so  cold  as  often  to  have  hoar-frosts  even  in  the  dog  days.  The 
other  inland  parts,  wliich  are  tbe  most  populous,  enjoy  a  mild 
and  benign  climate.  From  April  till  September,  the  rainst 
which  generally  fall  every  afternoon,  are  abundant.  Violent 
storms  of  thunder  aed  lightning  also  are  frequent ;  and  eartlir 
qu<tkes  are  an  additional  circumstance  of  terror.^ 

f^esfiab^U  productions.y^The  productions  of  Mexico,  &• 
▼oui!ed  by  the  fertility,  of  the  soil,  and  the  genial  nature  of  the 
climate)  are  abundant  and  various,  almost  beyond  descriptioii. 
Besides  those  which  are  commoa  to  tbe  West  Indies,  and 
other  trppii^  countries,  Mexico  boasts  of  a  great  number  of 
indigenous  and  peculiar  productions,  which  enrich  and  adorn 

•  Morse,  p.  575.  f  CUvigero  Hiat.  of  Mexico,  vpl.  l.p.  11. 

t  Mone's  Amer.  Geog.  p»  579  «nd  574. 
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litis  lertile  anil  opulent  region.  Among  those  must  be  ranked 
a  Tarietf  of  medicinal  and  dying  drugs  ;  the  jalop  tree,  with 
those  which  jteld  the  balsams  of  capivi  and  tolu,  are  natives 
of  Uiis  coontr^'.  The  shores  of  the  bays  of  Honduras  and 
Campeachy,  have  been  celebrated  from  the  time  of  their  first 
discovery  for  their  immense  forests  of  logwood  and  mahogany ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Guaiimala  is  distinguished  for  its 
indigow  The  different  species  of  timber  are  numerous ;  and 
some  of  the  trees  are  said  to  be  fifty  feet  in  circumference.* 
The  trees  which  adorn  the  forests^  and  the  flowers  which  em- 
bellish the  meads  and  gardens  of  Mexico,  would  afford  ample 
matter  for  some  of  the  most  curious  deseriptions  that  could 
ornament  the  pages  of  natural  history.  Besides  the  native 
•productiona,  may  be  reckoned  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and 
grain  introduced  from  Europe.  Most  of  the  European  fhiits 
attain  to  great  perfection  in  Mexieo ;  and  wheat,  barley,  beanst 
peas,  and  rice,  are  cultivated  with  success. t 

£o^^y.]— -The  zoology  of  Mexico  is  also  a  copious  sub- 
ject, though  less  interesting  than  its  botany  and  minerdlogy. 
It  comprises  a  numerous  catalogue  of  animals  described  by 
Bufibn,  Hemandes,  Pennant,  and  other  natuvalists.  The  chief 
of  the  ferocious  kind,  is  a  species  of  panther,  sometimes  called 
the  American  tiger,  which  grows  to  a  large  size.  The  horned 
cattle*  and  other  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  are  seen  here 
in  abundance.  But  of  all  the  classes  of  animated  nature,  the 
volatile  are  particularly  numerous  and  curioi|5.  Swans,  geese, 
dttckS)  and  pelicans,  are  seen  in  great  numbers.  Ducks,  in 
particular,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  diffe- 
rent species,  are  so  numerous  as  to  cover  the  fields,  and  ap- 
pear at  a  distance  like  flocks  of  sheep.  Of  birds  which  afford 
a  wholesome  and  agreeable  food,  more  than  seventy  species 
are  enumerated ;  and  thirty-five  of  these  are  distinguished  for 
the  superlative  beauty  of  their  plumage.*  It  is  said  that  no 
less  than  300  species  of  birds  are  peculiar  to  this  country,  of 
which  the  ornithology  presents  an  abundance  and  variety 
equal  at  least  to  what  is  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

*  Letter  from  a  Mexican  gentleman  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Parts,  annexed  to  D'Auteroche's  Voyage  to  California, 
t  Morse's  Amer.  Beop,  p.  57^.        .    |  Ibid.  p.  3f6, 
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Am(Mig  the  numeroas  insectSi  the  cochineal  Rj  is  celebrated 
tor  its  use  io  manufactures  and  medicine.  In  fine,  the  animal, 
Tegetablct  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  Mexico»  if  accurately  ex* 
amined,  would  afford  ample  materials,  for  a  curious  and  inte- 
resting Tolume  of  natural  history. 

Natural  curfon/te^. ]-»The  natural  cunosities  of  this  varie- 
gated country  are  numerous..  Among  these,  may  be  reckoned 
the  Tolcanos  already  described,  as  well  as  many  stupendous 
cascades.  About  100  miles  south-east  from  the  capital,  is  the 
Ponte  di  Dios,  or  the  bridge  of  God.  This  is  a  natural  brit^ 
over  the  deep  river  Aquetoyaque,  which  is  used  as  a  highway 
lor  coaches,  and  all  kinds  of  carriages.  Ambng  the  romantic 
cataracts,  that  of  the  river  Guadalaxara,  between  the  city  of 
that  name  and  the  lake  of  Chapala,  is  reckoned  the  most"  re« 
markable. 

JniiquUies  and  artificial  curiosities,  ]— This,  like  other  Amc* 
rican  countries,  is  of  too  recent  civilization  to  exhibit  any  mo- 
numents of  antiquity.  But  from  its  singular  situation,  and 
other  circumstances,  the  city  of  Mexico  may  foe  regarded  as- 
an  artificial  curiosity.    . 


CHAP.  IL 

Priiicipal  cHiet  and  towiis....£dificeB,  fcc. 

^▼-1-KXico,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
extensive,  populous,  and  opulent  city  of  the  New  World* 
But  there  is  scarcely  any  place  of  note  within  the  whole  range 
of  geography  and  statistics,  of  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  precise  accounts.  Amidst  the  deficiency  of  materials^ 
I  shall  therefore  subjoin  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Chappo 
d'Auteroche,  the  most  recent  and  best  authority,  although  his 
abort  stay  in  the  city  renders  it  in  many  respects  defective. 

The  city  of  Mexico  has  always  been  represented  as  stand- 
ing on  an  island,  or  rather  an  assemblage  of  islands,  in  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  accessible  only  by  three  causeways 
across  the  shallow  waters  that  separate  it  from  the  main  land. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Montezuma ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  modern  Mexico  stands  on  the  same 
ground :  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  lake  has  been  drained 
by  means  of  a  canal  cut  through  the  mountains.  Mexico* 
therefore,  is  now  seated  not  on  an  island,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake^  in  a  fen  crossed  by  numerous  canals.  The  houses 
are  all  built  on  piles,  as  the  ground  in  many  places  gives  way, 
and  several  edifices  are  observed  to  have  gradually  sunk,  some 
of  them  more  than  six  feet,  w^hout  any  visible  alteration  in 
the  body  of  the  building.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  struc- 
tures that  have  sank  in  this  manner.  The  outlines  of  the  city- 
appear  to  be  irregular;  but  the  interior  displays  the  most  per- 
fect regularity  of  plan.*  The  streets  are  very  wide,  perfectly 
straight,  and  in  general  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles. 
There  are  three  squares :  the  first  is  the  Pla^ a  Major,  or  great 
square*  frontbg  the  viceroy's  palace,  the  cathedral)  and  the 

*  IVAuteffoche,  p.  41 »  and  the  plao  of  Mexico  anneied  to  his  work, 
VOL.  V.  53 
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jnarket-place,  which  is  a  double  square,  surrounded  with  buil4- 
ings.*  This  square  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  second, 
adjoining  to  this,  is  the  square  called  Del  Vellador,  where  tl>c 
bull-fight^  are  exhibited.  The  third  is  that  of  Santo  Doroin- 
go.  These  squares  are  tolerably  regular;  and  each  is  orna- 
mented  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  pro- 
menade, which  is  a  large  square,  with  a  rivulet  running  quite 
round  it,  and  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  middle.  Eight  walks,  having 
each  two  rows  of  trees,  terminate  at  this  bason  in  the  foi'm  of 
a  star.  But  as  the  soil  of  Mexico  is  unfit  fbr.tU^  giowtU4)f 
wood,  the  trees  arc  not  in  a  very  thriving  condition.  Facing 
the  Alameda,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  paces,  i»  tb« 
Queroadero,  the  place  for  burning  the  Jews,  and  other  unhap- 
py victuns  of  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  inquisitiou-  The  Qqc- 
madero  is  an  inclosure  between  (bur  walls,  and  Qlled.  with 
ovens,  into  which  are  thrown  over  the  walU  the  poor  wretches 
who  are  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  :  condemned  by  judges 
professing  a  religion,  of  which  tlie  first  precept  UchArUy^t 

Tlie  houses  of  Mexico  are  tolerably  well  built,  but  nol  re- 
fnarkul)le  for  either  external  or  internal  embelUshments ;  and 
the  style;  of  architecture  is  the  sa^e  as  ii»  Spain.  The  ciqr 
contains  no  remarkable  edifice.  The  palace  of  the  vicerojr, 
in  the  great  square^  however,  is  a  firm  and  substantial  striic- 
ture,  comprising  within  its  cirf  uii  three  handsome  court*yRrfh» 
each  of  winch  has  a  fountain  in  the  middle ;  but  the  i&terkr 
of  the  palace  displays  scarcely  any  decorations,  Bebiod-ihis 
is  the  mint,  a  noble  building,  where  upwards  of  one  imndred 
workman  are.cpnata^^tly  employed  for  the  king  in  coining  pL 
astres,  out  of  the  enormous  masses  of  silver  brought  thiUMcr  kf 
the  owners  of  the  mines,  who  exchange  thesa  for  coin. 

The  most  sumptuotis  buildings  are  the  churches,  cha|MiISf 
and  convents,  many  of  whicb  are  richly  oman^ented.  The  ca- 
thedral, especially,  is  remaikable  for  its  splendid  sod  costijr 
decorations.  The  railing  round  theliigh  altar  is  of  soii4  sll- 
ver ;  and  there  is  also  s  silver  lamp  so  capacious,  tbi^t*  tliree 

•  The  expression  of  M.  D'Anterocbe  appears  somewhat  obscure, 
t  It  is,  however,  to  hesupgoi^  tUsLII^  rigottis  of  (JDus  isCBOifttsoart 
sre  HOW  abated. 
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men  f^  into  the  insule  to  clean  it.  This  lamp  is  adorned  with 
fig;ure6  of  lion's  Ii^ads,  and  other  orndments  of  piii'e  gold- 
Tlie  inside  columns  of  the  cathedral  are  hung  with  rich  crim- 
son velvet,  decorated  with  a  broad  gold  frin^ce.  The  profiu 
sioii  of  iiches  in  the  numerous  churches  of  Mexico  is  asto- 
Bishing.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  lavished  on  the  sacred 
vessels  and  ornaments  ;  and  the  images  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
and  the  saints. are  either  of  massy  silver,  or  covered  ^vith  the 
tnost  costly  drapery. 

The  outside  of  the  cathedral  is  unfinished,  and  is  likely;  to 
vemdin  in  that  state.  The  circumstance  of  its  sinking,  which 
is  already  so  visible,  deters  them  from  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  building.  It  is  well  known  that  the  city  of  Mexic6  is 
the  abode  of  all  the  most  opulent  merchants,  and  the  centve 
of  the  crnnmerce  oarried  on  with  Europe,  Manilla,  &c.  by  the 
pons  of  Vera  Cruac  and  Acapulco.  lis  riches,  therefore,  are 
Hndoahtediy  immense.  In  regard  to  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms, as  all  the  great  officers  and  principal  ecclesiastics  are 
natives  of  Spain,  and  the  viceroys  a^e  sent  every  three  years 
f€om  the  parent  country,  the  influx  of  Spaniards  must  natural- 
ly be  supposed  to  direct  the  national  taste.  The  Creoles  are, 
in  every  part  of  America,  known  to  be  more  luxurious  and  ef- 
feminate than  the  Europeans;  but  all  circumstances  consider- 
ed, it  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  the  most  promi. 
fient  features  tlie  manners  of  Mexico  differ  less  from  those  of 
Madrid  than  might  otherwise  be  expected.  The  population 
of  Mexico  has  been  variously  estimaued ;  but  Dr.  Robertsony 
»fter  the  most  accurate  researches,  says,  that  it  amounts  at 
least  to  150,000;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie  number  of 
the  inhabitants  can  have  decreased.*^ 

The  vaie  of  Mexico  displays  the  most  luxuriant  fertility; 
but  the  environs  of  the  city,  although  they  afford  a  picturesque 
view  of  the  lake  and  the  distant  mountains,  must  on  the  whole 
be  considered  as  unpleasant,  and  the  situation  as  unhealthfuL 
Except  the  Alameda  already  mentioned,  there  is  no  other 
waik  in  or  near  Mexico :  all  the  adjacent  country  is  swampy 

•  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  2.  p.  497,  note  73. 
n  [By  a  late  aecurate  emtmeration  made  by  the  hiagistrates  and  priests 
it  appears  that  the  present  namher  of  inhabitants  exceeds  200,000.    A  k. 
Ed.] 
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ground,  intersected  by  numerous  canafs.  The'  clfantte  is  nol 
80  scorching  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  torrid,  or  even  «f 
the  temperate  zones  ;  and  probably  the  heat  at  Mexi^  ael- 
dom  exceeds  that  which  is  felt  in  summer  at  MadKd.  But 
the  coolness  arises  from  \ht  humidity  of  the  gronod  and  the 
atmosphere ;  and  the  eflbcts  which  so  great  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  in  a*  tropical  cfimate,  must  have  on  the  human 
fhmie/may  be  easily  imagiticd .•  These,  indeed,  are  too  fre- 
quently displayed  in'  dreadful  epidemical  diseases,  among 
Which,  that  called  the  btack  vomit,  is  the  scourge  of  Mesc. 
co.*p  In  1736,  and  the  following  year,  it  swept  away  move 
than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  oity;  and  in  176Laiiil 
ire^  the  same  disease,  in  conjuAOQcsi  with  an  epidemical 
small  pox,  almost  depopulated  the  whole  eoontry,  and'camcd 
off  at  least  35,000  persons  in  the  capiul.  It  b  aomewhM  sio- 
gukr,  that  this  distemper  always  begins'  among  the  Indiatis, 
vho  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  aiitacka  them  more  €re- 
quentfy  than  the  Europeans.  This  epidemical  disorder  of 
Mexico,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  either  more*fataI>  or 
of  more  firequent  reeurrence  than  tiie  yellew  lev«r  in  the 
West  indies,  and  the  United  States  of  America^ 

New  Spain  contains  several  other  cioea  of  oensiderabld 
magnitude,  but  of  which  there  is  little  recent  intelligence. 
Fuebla  de  los  Angelos,  is  supposed  to  contain  60,000,  and 
Guadalazara,  30,000  inhabitants. t^    Guitamala,  which  was  de- 

o  [Estalla  supposes  that  the  diseases  of  Mexico  proceed  from  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate.  He  resnarks  that  the  retiring  of  the  lake  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  increase  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  ;  and  that 
the  failure  of  rain  has  occasioned  numerous  diseases,  which  have  some, 
times  become  contagious.    Am.  Ed.] 

*  Letter  of  Don  Joseph  Anthony  de  Alzute  to  the  Royal  Acaden^  of 
Sciences  at  Paris. 

P  [Estalla  speaks  of  the  black  vomit  as  a  disease  which  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  American  physicians,  he  says,  have 
recently  ascertained  that  it  never  extends  its  ravages  beyond  the  sea* 
coast.     Am.  £s.] 

t  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  3.  p.  392. 

q  [Quereuro  might  here  have  been  mentioned,  being  the  third  city  oF 
Mexico,  in  point  of  population,  and  exceeded  by  few  in  point  of  opulence 
and  pleassntness  of  situation.    Am.  Ed.] 
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•stvoyed  bj  an  earthquake  in  1773,  when,  as  already  observed, 
Ho  fewer  than  8,000  families  perished,  must  have  been  a  very 
considerable  city ;  and  New  Guatamala  is  already  weU  inha- 
bited. Indeed,  as  Dr.  Robertson  observes,  the  Spanish  cities 
are  &r  superior  in  population  to  those  of  the  other  European 
nations  in  America.  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  the  former 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  latter  on  that  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  the  two  ports  to  the  city  of  Me&ico. 
Through  these  the  trade  of  that  capital  is  carried  on  with 
Spain  and  the  Phillippioe  islands.  But  both  of  them  being  in 
disagreeable  and  unhealthy  situations,  were  frequented  by  the 
opulent  merchants  only  at  the  arrival  of  the  flotilla  from  Ett"" 
rope,  and  of  the  Acapulco  ships  from  Manilla.  At  those  sea- 
fionsy  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  were  crowded  with  people ;. 
but  as  soon  as  the  business  was  transacted,  these  towns  weire 
■almost  deserted,  and  made  only  a  mean  appearance.  The  co- 
lonial trade  being  now  laid  open  to  all  Spanish  subjects,  it  is 
probable  that  the  busbess  at  these  ports  will  be  more  re- 
gular.* 

EUlificeejy^The  chief  structures  are  the  cathedrab,  chur- 
ches, and  monasteries,  many  of  which  are  magnificent  and 
richly  ornamented. 

*  See  an  account  of  these  new  reflations  under  the  article  Spain., 
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Historical  View*  &c. 


The  history  of  Mexico,  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest, 
is  onfy  traditional,  and  of  little  importance ;  but  the  origin  of 
this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Peruvians,  has  been  a  subject 
of  curious  investigation,  and  a  source  of  various  conjecture. 
These  two  nations  have  been  by  many  considered  as  a  distinct 
race  from  the  res^  of  the  Americans.  But  the  Mexicans  and 
the  Peruvians  seem,  in  regard  to  religion,  language,  and  all 
other  moral  circumstances,  to  differ  as  much  from  each  other 
as  from  the  rest  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Perhaps  all  these 
differences  may  have  been  the  effect  of  situation  and  accident. 
But  whether  America  were  peopled  from  Asia  or  Africa,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  similar  migrations  might  take  place  io 
different  ages.  On  this  suppositioni  Dn  Forster'a  conjecture!, 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  Mexicans,  appears  the  most  plausible^ 
That  sagacious  inquirer  attributes  their  origin  to  the  troops 
on  board  the  fleet  which  Kublai  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  cen«. 
tury,  sent  from  China  for  the  intended  conquest  of  Japan«^ 
That  great  annament  having  been  scauered,  and  most  of  the- 
vessels  supposed  to  be  lost  by  violent  tempei^ts,  it  is  not  im«* 
probable  that  some  of  them  might  reuch  tiie  westerjn  coast  oL 
America.  This  hypothesis  has  a  -singular  coincideJu:e  wuh 
the  AMexican  traditions,  which  assert  ihat  their  ancestors,  ori-. 
ginally  consibting  of  several  families  or  tribes,  moved  in  stic* 
cessive  migrations  from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north 
and  nort-west,  and  established  themselves  in  Analshac ;  and 

•  Dr  ForgteHs  Hist.  Voyag«  in  the  North,  p.  43.  Attbongh  objections 
may  be  made  ai^inst  some  part«  of  Dr.  Forster's  hypothesis,  it  lias»  jn 
regard  to  the  main  point,  a  very  great  air  of  probability. 
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that  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  tribe,  more 
civilized  than  the  rest,  advanced  from  the  borders  of  the  Cali<- 
forniiui  Gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the  Vale  of  Mexico.* 
Considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  traditional  chronology  of 
the  Mexicans^  this  aera  remarkably  coincides  with  the  time  of 
Kublai  Khan's  expedition  ;  and  seems  to  authorize  the  suppo« 
aition  that  the  more  polished  tiilae  here  mentioned  was  a  rem* 
n<int  of  Mongolian  and  Tartar  troops,  that  had  saved  them« 
selves  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  fleet.  They  were  for 
■ome  time  governed  by  a  council  of  chiefs ;  and  from  the  most 
authentic  accounts  the  monarchical  government  commenced 
only  about  A.D.  1324,  or  197  years  before  the  Spanish  conquest* 

Wars,  rebellions,  and  massacres,  constitute  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  traditional  hisCory  of  Mexico;  but  the  monarchy 
seems  to  Have  acquired  its  greatest  extension  and  aggran«i 
dizement  under  the  famous  Montezuma.  He  had  reduced 
under  his  sceptre  all  the  difterenC  nations  of  that  extensive 
country  ;  and  many  of  these  bore  with  reluctance  the  yoke  so 
recently  imposed.  Such  was  the  state  of  Mexico  when  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived  in  that  country. 

The  unexpected  success  of  Columbus,  the  conquests  o{ 
Hlspantola  and  Cuba,  with  the  successive  discoveiy  of  new 
countries,  which  appeared  one  after  another,  opened  an  im* 
mense  field  to  ambition  and  avarice.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  Spaniards  had  risen  to  an  excess,  of  which  it  ia 
difficult  at  this  time  to  conceive  an  idea ;  and  their  adventu- 
rers in  the  new  world  were  ready  to  form  and  to  execute  the 
idotft  daring  and  desperate  projects.  The  coasts  of  Mexico 
liad  already  been  discovered ;  and  from  the  obscure  and  con- 
fiiaed  accounts  which  the  Spaniards  had  received,  that  rich 
and  extensive  country  seemed  to  promise  an  ample  field  for 
*dv«Alurous  enterprise.  In  1518,  Don  Velasquea,  governor 
of  Cuba,  projected  an  expedition  against  Mexico ;  and  de- 
sirous to  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  and  advantages  of  the 
conquest,  he  conferred  the  command  on  Hernando  Cortex,  a 
bold  adventurer,  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  any  undertak- 
ing, and  whose  fortune  and  rank  were  not  such  aa  seemed  cal* 
cukted  to  inspire  him  with  any  higher  ideas  thaoof  actiag  in 

^  liohemoA's  Hist,  «e  Aaarica,  vol  3.  ^.  U$. 
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perfect  subordhmtion  to  his  employer.  The  event,  however,- 
proved  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Vclasqucs.  Before  the 
expedition  sailed  from  Cuba,  he  began  to  suspect  the  aspiring 
ambition  ofCortez,  and  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  the  com- 
mand. But  Cortez*  being  apprised  of  his  design^  and  per- 
fectly sure  of  the  attachment  of  his  followers,  immediately  set 
sail  with  eleven  small  vessels,  of  which  the  largest  was  only 
lOD'tons  btirden :  three  were  of  70 or  80  tons;  and  the  others 
were  on!f  small  open  barks.*  His  whole  force  consisted  only  of 
6\f  8oldie^s  and  seamen,  all  volunteers,  and  men  of  the  most 
daring  resolution.  With  this  small  force  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  a  vast  empire.  Having  landed  on  the  continent, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  built  a 
fortress  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an  Indian 
army.  At  his  first  arrival,  he  received  a  message  from  Mon- 
tezuma, requiring  to  know  his  intentions  in  visiting  his  coun- 
try. Cortez  announced  himself  as  ambassador  from  the 
king 'of  Spain,  the  most  powerful  monaixh  of  the  east,  and 
declaring  himself  entrusted  with  such  proposals  as  he  could 
impart  only  to  the  emperor  in  person,  requested  to  be  imme. 
diately  conducted  to  the  capital.  The  Mexican  officers  hesi- 
tated at  this  request,  which  they  knew  would  be  extremely 
embarrasing  to  Montezuma,  whose  mind  had  become  haras- 
sed with  alarming  apprehensions  ever  since  he  had  heard  of 
the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  on  his  coasts.  During  this  inter-> 
view,  some  painters,  in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  officers,  were 
employed  in  sketching,  in  their  rude  manner,  the  figures  of 
the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers,  and  what* 
ever  attracted  their  attention.  Cortez  perceiving  this,  and 
being  informed  that  the  pictures  were  designed  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  Montezuma,  in  order  to  give  him  a  just  idea  of 
those  strange  and  wonderful  objects,  resolved  to  render  the 
representation'  as  striking  as  possible,  by  exhibiting  such  a 
spectacle  as  might  give  both  them  and  their  monarch  an  awful 
impression  of  the  irresistible  force  of  his  arms.  The  trum* 
pets,  by  his  order,  sounded  an  alarm  t  the  troops  in  a  moment 
formed  in  order  of  battle :  both  cavalry  and  infantry  performed 
theif  martial  exercises  and  evolutions;  while  the  artillery 

*  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist  of  America,  voL  3.  4to.  p.  9. 
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ihunderitig  io  repeated  discharges,  being  |K)inted  against  a 
thick  forest  acljoining  to  the  camy,  made  dreadCul  i^avoc. 
amongst  the  trees.  The  Mexicans  were  struck  with  that 
amazement*  which  a  spectacle  so  novel,  so  extraordinai^,  so 
terrible,  and  so  much  above  their  comprehension,  might  bo 
expected  to  excite.  Reports  and  representations  of  all  these 
things  were  sent  to  Montezuma,  who,  as  well  as  his  subjects^ 
conceived  that  the  Spaniards  were  more  than  hun^  beings, 
an  opinion  which  Cortez  took  every  opportunity  of  confirming 
and  impressing  ou  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans*  Montezuma 
afterwards  sent  many  ambassadors  with  rich  presents  to  the 
Spanish  camp,  expressing  the  greatest  friendship  for  Cortez, 
and  the  sovereign  of  Castile,  but  constantly  requesting  him  to 
depart  from  his  dominions.  This  was  the  purport  of  every 
message  .from  the  Mexican  monarch.  Cortez,  hdwever,  con<« 
tinuing  to  advance,  the  request  was  changed  into  a  command. 
Montezuma  absolutely  forbad  him  to  approach  the  capital,  and 
required  his  immediate  departure  from  the  country.  The 
Spanish  general,  however,  determined  to  proceed  to  Mexico, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Caziquesof  Zempoallaand 
Quiabislan,  who,  being  wehi7  of  Montezuma's  tyranny,  took 
this  opportunity  of  revolting  against  liis  government*  Several 
other  chiefs  followed  their  example  ;  and  Cortez  soon  per- , 
ceived,  thai  although  the  Mexican  empire  was  extensive^ 
populous,  and  powerful,  it  was  far  from  being  firmly  consoli- 
dated, a  circumstance  which  inspired  him  with  new  hopes  of 
effecting  its  subjugation. 

Previous  to  tbe  commencement  of  hi^  march  towards  Mex- 
icoi  Cortez,  respiving  to  shake  oiT  his  dependence  on  the  go- 
ver;ior  of  Cuba,  organized  the  new  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  oi^ 
thQ  model  of  the  other  Spanish  governments  established  in 
th$i,  i^ew  wprjd.  Huving  appointed  for  magistrates  such  ofii- 
cers  as  were  most  firmly  attached  to  his  person,  and  the  most 
ardently  bent  on  pushing  forward  the.  expedition,  he  resigned 
into  their  hands  the  commission,  which  he  held  under  VeLis- 
ques,  and  requested  them  to  appoint  a  general  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  whose  person  they  represented,  and  whose 
authority  alone  they  acknowledged,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  bis  readiness  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  sol* 
TOL.  V.  54. 
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dier  equally  as  in  that  of  commander.  By  this  judicious  pro* 
ceeding  he  involved  them  in  his  rebellion  against  the  gover- 
nor of  Cuba ;  and  the  whole  affair  concluded  by  his  re-electioo 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition,  with  a  commission 
firom  the  colony  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
His  next  measure  was  such  as  aiTords  an  evident  proof  of  Uie 
ascendency  which  he  liad  gained  over  his  followers,  and  of 
their  ardour  for  carrying  on  the  enterprise.  Having  repre. 
aented  to  them,  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  that  it  would  b» 
the  highest  degree  of  folly  to  think  of  returning  to  poverty 
and  disgrace,  after  having  expended  their  whole  fortunes  in 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  that  they  must  absolutely 
resolve  either  to  conquer  or  perish ;  that  the  ships  were  sa 
much  damaged,  as  to  be  unfit  for  service ;  and  that  their 
small  force  would  derive  a  vei7  considerable  accession  of 
strength  from  the  junction  of  100  men  necessarily  left  with 
the  fleet  By  these  arguments,  he  convinced  them  of  the  no* 
cessity  of  fixing  their  hopes  on  what  lay  before  them,  without 
ever  looking  back,  or  suffering  the  idea  of  a  retreat  to  enter 
their  minds.  With  the  consent  of  the  whole  army  the  vessels 
were  stripped  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron-work,  and  other  arti» 
cles,  which  might  become  useful,  and  afterwards  broken  in 
pieces.  ^  Thus,  from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which," 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  ^  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  history,  500 
men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country, 
filled  with  powerful  and  unknown  nations  ;  and  having  pre- 
cluded every  means  of  escape,  left  themselves  without  any 
resource  bot  their  own  valour  and  perseverance." 

Cortez  landed  in  Mexico  on  the  2d  of  April,  1518;  and  on 
the  16th  of  August  he  began  his  march  towards  the  metropo- 
lis, with  500  foot,  15  horse,  and  six  field  pieces.  The  rest  of 
his  men  were  left  to  garrison  the  fort  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  his 
progress,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  war  with  the  Ilascalans,  a 
numerous  and  warlike  people,  whose  impetuous  valour,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  European  wea- 
pons and  tactics.  The  Ilascalans,  who  were  inveterate  ene- 
mies to  the  Mexicans,  having  experienced  the  valour  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as  invincible,  concluded  with 


them  a  treaty  of  pe&ce^  and  afterwards  of  alliance ;  and  con- 
iributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

Cortes,  with  his  Span iards«  accompanied  by  6000  of  his  new 
allies,  immediately  advanced  towards  Mexico.  Tliey  were 
met  in  different  parts  of  their  journey  by  messengers  fixxH 
Montezuma,  bearing  rich  presenlSi  and  sometimes  irivrting 
them  to  proceed,  but  at  others  requesting  them  to  retire : 
what  is  most  wonderful,  no  measures  were  t?JLen  lo  oppose 
iiis  progress ;  and  such  was  the  embarrassmem  of  the  Mex- 
ican monarch,  that  the  Spaniards  were  already  at  the  gates  of 
his  capital  before  he  had  determined  whether  to  receive  theoa 
AS  friends  or  as  enemies. 

Mexico,  seated  on  islands  near  the  western  side  of  the  lake, 
was  inaccessible,  except  by  three  causeways,  extending  over  ' 
the  shallow  waters.  The  causeway  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west, 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length :  that  of  Tezcuco,  on  the 
north-west,  extended  three,  and  that  of  Cuoyacan  on  the  south, 
not  less  than  six  miles.  On  the  east  side,  the  city  could  be 
jippvoachcd  only  by  canoes.*  The  Spaniards  being  arrived  on- 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  advanced  along  the  causeway  with 
^reat  circumspection  ;  and  on  their  near  appfoach  to  the  city, 
they  were  met  by  about  1000  persons  clothed  in  mantles  of 
fine  cotton,  and  adorned  with  plumes.  These  announced  th^ 
approach  of  Montezuma,  and  were  followed  by  about  200 
t>tbers  in  an  uniform  dress,  adorned  also  with  plumes,  and 
marching  in  solemn  silence.  Next  appeared  a  company  of  a 
higher  rank,  in  shewy  apparel ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  wak 
Montezuma,  in  a  chair,  or  litter,  richly  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  feathers  of  various  colours^  and  carried  on  the  &houldci*i 
of  four  of  his  principal  officers,-  while  othei^  supported  a 
canopy  over  his  head.  Thus  the  Mexican  monarcl),  sur* 
rounded  with  barbaric  pomp,  introduced  into  his  capital  th^ 
subvertcr  of  his  throne,  He  conducted  the  Spaniards  into  thh 
city,  assigned  them  .quarters  in  a  large  building  encompassed 
-with  a  stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  and  con- 
taining courts  and  apartments  sufficiently  spacious  for  their 

•  Robertson,  vol.  2.  p.  54.  But  from  D'Airteroche  it  Appears  thtt 
th«  lake  hag  been  partly  drained,  and  the  city  now  stands  in  a  twamp. 
Voyage  to  California,  ubi  supra. 
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accommodation)  and  that  of  their  allies.  Here  Cortex  planted 
the  arti)leiy,  posted  cerilinels,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  pre- 
serve  the  same  strictness  of  discipline  as  if  they  had  been  en- 
camped in  the  face  of  an  enemy.     During  some  time  the 
greatest  harmony  subsisted  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Mexicans  ;  and  Montezuma  made  presents  of  such  value  not 
only  to  Coriez  and  his  officers,  but  also  to  the  private  men,  a» 
demonstrated  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.     The  Spaniainis, 
however,  soon  began  to  reflect  on  their  situation,  shut  up  in 
Mexico,  and  surrounded  with  the  waters  of  its  lake^    They 
perceived,  that  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  placed  at  inter- 
vals in  the  causeways,  or  by  destroying  part  of  the  causeways 
themselves,  their  retreat  might  be  rendered  impracticable. 
The  Ilascalans  bad  earnestly  dissuaded  Cortez  from  venturing 
to  enter  a  city  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  as  Mexico,  where  he  • 
would  be  shut  up  as  in  a  snare,  out  of  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  escape.     These  allies  also  assured   him   that  the 
Mexican  priests  had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their 
sovereign  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  capital,  where  he 
might  with  perfect  security  cut  them  off  at  one  blow.     The 
mind  of  Cortez,  however,  was  equal  to  his  trying  situation, 
and  he  formed  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than  daring.     He 
resolved  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  him 
prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters.     From  the  veneration  of  the 
Mexicans  for  the  person  of  their  monarch,  and  from  their  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  ^ill,  he  hoped,  by  having  Moniczunia 
in  his  power,  to  have  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  or,  at 
least,  by  havli^  so  sacred  a  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no 
doubt  of  being  secure  from  aggression. 

Before  Cortez  entered  Mexico,  an  engagement  had  taken 
place  near  Vera  Cruz  between  the  Mexicans  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Spanish  garrison  of  that  place  ;  and  although  the 
Spaniards  were  victorious,  one  of  them  happened  to  be  taken 
prisoner.  This  unfortunate  captive  was  immediately  behead- 
ed, and  his  head,  after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different 
cities,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  their,  invaders 
were  not  immortal,  was  at  last  sent  to  Mexico.  Although 
Cortez  ha^d  received  intelligence  of  this  affair  in  his  route,  it 
had  not  deterred  him  from  entering  that  city  i  but  reflecting 
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on  his  precarious  situation,  he  resolved  to  make  it  a  pretext 
for  seizing  the  emperor.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  Mon- 
tezuma, he  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  bf  five  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers.  Thirty  chosen 
men  followed  after,  not  in  regular  order,  but  sauntering  at  in- 
tervals, as  if  they  had  no  other  object  than  curiosity.  Small 
parties  were  posted  at  proper  intervals  between  the  Spanish 
quarters  and  the  court,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  under 
arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm.  Cortez,  with  his 
attendams,  being  admitted  as  usual,  he  reproached  the  mon- 
arch with  being  the  author  of  the  violent  assault  made  on  the 
Spaniards  near  Vera  Cruz  by  one  of  his  officers.  Montezuma, 
confounded  at  this  unexpected  reproach,  asserted  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  as  a  proof,  gave  orders  to  bring  the  officer  and 
his  accomplices  prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortez  professed  him- 
self convinced  of  Montezuma's  innocence,  but  told  him,  that 
to  produce  thp  same  conviction  on  the  minds  of  bis  followers, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  a  proof  of  his  confidence 
and  attachment,  by  removing  from  his  palace,  and  taking  up 
his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  where  he  should  be 
honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch.  Montezuma  remon. 
strated  against  the  strange  proposal.  His  remonstrances, 
however,  were  in  vain  :  he  saw  that  Cortez  was  determined, 
and  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  compliance. 
His  officers  were  called,  and  he  communicated  to  them  his 
resolution  of  going  to  reside  among  his  new  friends  at  their 
quarters.  Although  astonished  and  afflicted,  they  durst  not 
presume  to  question  the  will  of  their  master.  He  was  there- 
fore carried  in  silent  and  sorrowful  pomp  to  the  Spanish  quarts 
ters  ;  but  when  it  was  known  that  the  strangers  were  carry- 
ing away  the  emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest 
transports  of  rage,  and  threatened  the  Spaniards  with  imme- 
diate destruction.  But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  waved  his  hand, 
and  declared  that  it  was  an  act  of  his  own  choice,  the  muUi- 
titude,  accustomed  to  revere  every  intimation  of  the  sove- 
reij^*s  pleasure,  quietly  dispersed, 

Cortez  having  the  emperor  in  his  power,  now  governed  the 
enopire  in  his  name^  and  Montezuma  was  only  the  organ  of 
his  will,  although  he  ^nras  attended  as  usual  by  his  ministers^ 
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and  the  extemftl  a^p^f^of  the  gov&rnniciTt  uDderwaot  ix>  al- 
teration.    The  UDfoi;,f..*Ate  mcmarch,  however,  was  obliged  t» 
acknowledge,  hunaelf  a  vassal  to  the  king  of  S^aio,  and  to  ac- 
company hiyj^;*ofes8ions  of  fiealty^^'    '  .*-v  an  by  a  magnifi- 
cent present  lo  his  new  soverelgn^r  l^y.^^\^ji^j  ^  iautating  his 
Example,  brought  in  liberal  contributions.     All  the  gold  a«M& 
silvery  hoF  J  '[er,  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  since  their 
entrance  ii..j  Mexic   .  being  now  collected  and  melted  down) 
amounted    >  no  xnoi      han  600,000  pesos,  exclusive  of  jewels 
and  other  .  «^.iament»    vhich  were  preserved  on  account  af 
tjieir  curious  workmanship.  On  being  divided,  a  fifth  part  was 
-et aside  as  the  tax d^e  to  the  king ;  another  fifth  was  allotted 
to  Cortez  as  commander-in-chief ;  the  other  officers  received 
"^^  their  shares  in  proportion  to  their  rank ;  and  when  the  ex- 
\Bises  of  the  expedition  were  deducted,  the  share  of  a  private' 
^%  amounted  to  a  hundred  pesos,  a  sum  much  below  their 
ctation.    As  gold  and  silver  were  not  used  by  the  Mexl« 
^^Jj^^a  medium  of  commerce,  but  loily  as  ornaments  i  and 
of  the^llM  ^^^  the  art  of  working  their  rich  mines,  but  wer« 
in  «nenteci>with  the  small  particles  of  those  metals  which  they 
b  and  in  t^  sands  of  their  rivers.  Dr.  Robertson  supposes  the 
m  that  has  been  mentioned  to  have  been  a  great  part  of  th« 
s'  yVlion  in  the  empire  ;  and  he  supports  his  opinion  on  the  au* 
behaty  of  the  best  Spanish  writers.* 

4e2ortcz,  although  master  of  the  Mexican  capital,  and  of  th^ 
^  Yihl  >n  of  the  monarch,  was  now  threatened  with  a  new  dan- 
gi  if  Velasques  bearing  of  his  success,  and  enraged  at  seeing 
his  own  authority  rejected,  fi^tted  out  from  Cuba  an  armament 
of  18  vessels,  having  on  board  80  cavalry,  800  in&ntry,aod  13 
pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  Pamphilo  de  Nar- 
vaez,  who  had  orders  to  sieze  Cortez  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers, to  send  them  to  him  in  irons,  and  to  complete  the  con** 
quest.  Cortez  now  saw  himself  in  a  situation  more  difficult 
than  ever,  being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  field,  not 
against  unskilful  Indians,  but  against  an  army,  in  courage  and 
discipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  numbers  far  superior,  and  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  distinguished  bravery.    Having  made 

♦  Hist  of  America,  vol.  2.  book  3.  p.  69. 
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an  unsut^ssflil  ftttempt  ti  accommodr  «*  matters  by  negotia- 
tion, he  deRtarmined  to  advance  against  u.s  new  enemy. 

He  left  1 50  •  en  in  Mexico,  under  the  comn   nd  of  Pedro 
die  Alvaredo, ^^^^^Ij!^ '^rtermined  courage       '  resolution. 
To  the  cu6tod>  ^*'  ^^^sT jnder  garrison  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mit the  capital  and  the  captive  monarch.     With  the  rest  of 
the  troops  he  marched  for  Zanpoalla,  of  which  ^  >vaez  had 
taken  possession.     A  negotiation  was  i»'  Mn  conifrt'cnced,  but 
without  success.     Narvae^  required  t>   t'tortez     •  I  his  fol- 
lowers should  recognise  him  as  govc/.Air  of  Mexico,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  powers  which  he  derived  from  Velasques,  whih 
Cortez  refused  to  submit  to  any  authority  which  was  not 
founded  on  a  commission  from  the  emperor  Charles  V,  then 
king  of  Spain.  The  time  employed  in  these  negotiations  gave 
Cortez  an  opportunity  of  con^upting  the  troops  of  Narvaez 
His  own  forces  did  not  exceed  250,  yet  with  this  small  bo      ^ 
he  attacked  that  general,  who  had  almost  four  times  the  ninr  *** 
ber,  and  gained  an  easjPvictory,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  ^  '^^^ 
diers,  while  no  more  than  two  officers  and  fifteen  privat**''^' 
were  killed  on  the  adverse  side.  Corlez  treated  the  vanquis"'   * 
ed  in  the  most  generous  manner,  giving  ihcm  their  choii*^ 
either  of  returning  to  Cuba,  or  of  entering  into  his  servic    ^ 
Most  of  them  chose  the  latter ;  and  Cortez,  when  he  least  r   ^  } 

pected  such  good  fortune,  saw  no  less  than  1000  Spaniai  •''**^  / 
ranged  under  his  standard.  With  this  reinforcement  he  ma*'^  MB-"^^ 
cd  t«ck  to  Mexico,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  ne  **®T 
ftary.  A  courier  had  arrived  with  intelligence  that  Alvara^^s 
mismanagement  had  excited  an  insurrection,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  were  hard  pressed  in  their  quarters,  being  closely 
besieged,  and  harassed  with  incessant  attacks.  The  dtinger 
was  so  great,  as  not  to  admit  of  deKbe ration  or  delay,  and  Cor- 
tez immediately  began  his  march.  It  is  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary that  the  Mexicans  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
break  the  bridges  in  the  causeways,  by  which  they  might 
hare  inclosed  Alvarado,  and  have  prevented  the  entrance  of 
Cortez.  But  Instead  of  taking  so  obvious  a  measure  for  pre- 
venting the  junction  of  their  enemies  in  the  heart  of  their  capi- 
tal, they  suffered  Cortez  to  enter  the  city  without  opposition, 
and  take  possession  (\f  his  former  station.     The  Mexicans, 


'\ 
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ho^e^MT)  tiov  appeared  to  have  resolved  on  <he  eitj^SCioatioti 
of  their  enemies.  They  reaumed^their  armsy  ^itod  attactod 
the  Spaniah. quarters  in  such  fonaidable  numhers,  a|)d  ^vith 
euch  undaunted  couraget  that  altbtiag^  the^^aniUer^:  pointed 
agaioat  their  .tumUltuoua  crowds  swept  down  muitiludes  a| 
eveiy  discharge  the  Jnapetuosity  of  the  attack  did  not  abate* 
Fresh  bodiea  of  roeo  inceaaantly  rushed  forward  to  occupy  th# 
places  of  the  alaiui  and  all  the  valour  of  the  Spauiarda  w«| 
barely  auflBdlentlo  prevent  them  from  forcing  their  Vft^y  if^ 
the  forti&caUoiMk 

Cortes  waa  astonished  at  the  desperate  ferocity  of  a  paoplo, 
who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  so  patiently  to  a  jToreign  yoke^ 
He  made  from  the  quarters  two  desperate  ssdUf^s ;  biit  .al» 
'   though  numbers  of  Mexicans  feU|  and  part  of  the  cify  yf^ 
iaurhed,  he  gained  no  permanent  advautagjOi  and  t^esides  being 
v«UDded  himself,  lost  twelve  of  bis  soldiers,  a  serous  aJBair 
at  that  time,  when,  in  his  circumstances,  the  life  of  a  Spaniard 
was  so  valuable*    No  reaource  was  now  le£t  but  to  makf  v^ 
of  the  biluence  of  the  captive  emperar  in  order  to  qjoell  th^ 
lo^rrectioo. .  Monteauma  was  brought  in  regal  pQmp  to  the 
hiattlemeiiitf  and  waa  compelled  to  address  Uie  .peopl^.     But 
.their  fury  rose  above  all  reatraint,     Vplleya  of  ajprowa  an4 
""vtanes  poured  in  upon  the  ramparts,  and  the  unfoctv^nate  princi^ 
l^eing  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone,  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
Mexicssks,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  emperor  fall,  were  struck 
^ith  sudden  remorse,  and  fled  with  precipitation  and  horror^ 
as  if  they  supposed  themselves  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  for  their  crime.    Montezuma  was  carried  by  the  Sj^ar 
niards  to  his  apartments,  but  being  now  become  w^ary.of  Jifc^ 
he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  obstinately,  refu^r 
ifig  to  take  any  nourishment,  expired  in  a  few  days.  The  Spa- 
niards endeavoured  to  convert  him  to  the  Christiajn  faith ;  by t 
he  rejected  all  their  solici^tations  with  disdain.    Christian)^ 
indeed  was  preached  to  this  unfortunate  prince  by  vqry.in^ 
proper  apostles;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  h^ 
should  embrace  its  doctrines  on  the  recommendation  of  pec- 
sons,  whose  whole  conduct  appeared  to  be.  a-serjes  of  iniua- 
tice  and  violence,  and  from  whom  he  had  peceiy^^.  au^H  ^- 
juries,  '-  ,    ..  ,    „ .,         , 
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The  death  of  Montezuma  loosed  the  Mexicans  from  all  the 
restraints,  which  their  veneration  for  his  person  and  dignity 
had  imposed  on  their  actions.    A  war  of  extermination  was 
the  immediate  consequence;  and  after  various  attacks^  in 
which  the  Mexicans  skewed  the  most  daring  resolution,  and 
had  even  at  one  time  seized  Cortez,  aqd  were  near  carrying 
him  off,  the-  Spaniards  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
a  situation,  in  which  they  must  be  finely  overwhelmed  by  the 
immense  multitudes  and  incessant  attacks  of  their  enemie8« 
This  measure,  however,  was  not  effected  without  extreme 
difficulty.    The  Mexicans,  astonished  at  the  repeated  efforts 
of  Spanish  valour,  had  now  changed  their  system  of  hostility, 
4nd  instead  of  incessant  attacks,  had  adopted  the  measure  of 
breaking  the  causeways,  and  barricading  the  streets,  in  order 
to  cut  off  all  communications  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
country.   A  retreat  from  Mexico,  however,  being  now  a  mea- 
sure of  absolute  necesnty,  it  was  effected  in  the  night,  but  not 
without  great  loss;  for  the  Mexicans,  from  whom  their  pre- 
parations could  not  be  concealed,  had  not  only  broken  the 
bridges,  and  made  breaches  in  the  causeways,  but  attacked 
them  on  all  sides  from  the  lake.  All  Mexico  was  in  arms,  and 
the  lake  was  covered  with  canoes.     The  Spaniards,  crowded 
together  on  the  narrow  causeway,  were  hemmed  in  on  every 
side,  and,  wearied  with  slaughter,  were  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them ; 
the  confusion  was  universal ;  and  the  tremendous  sounds  of 
the  warlike  instruments  of  the  Mexicans,  with  the  shouts  of 
their  barbariaa  multitudes,  gave  additional  horror  to  the  scene. 
Cortez,  with  part  of  his  soldiers,  broke  through  the  enemy ; 
but  numbers,  overwhelmed  by  the  multitudes  of  a|(gressors, 
were  either  killed  on  the  causeway,  or  perished  in  the  lake  y 
while  others,  Hfhom  the  Mexicans  had  taken  alive,  were 
dragged  away  in  triumph  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war. 
lb  this  fatal  retreat,  which  is  yet  distinguished  in  New  Spain 
by  the  name  of  Noche  Triste,  or  the  night  of  sorrow,  not  less 
than  half  of  the  Spaniards,  with  above  3000  Ilascalans,  were 
kiUed :  many  ofl&cers  of  distinction  also  perished,  among  whom 
was  Velasquez  de  LioOi  considered  as  the  second  person  in 
the  army,  and  in  dai*ing  courage  not  inferior  to  Cortez  him* 
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self.  All  the  artilleiy,  ammunition,  and  bag;gage,  were  lost ; 
and  this  tremendous  night  was  a  scene  of  complicated  disaa^ 
ters.»  The  whole  empire  was  now  in  arms ;  and  Cortez,  bar* 
ing  reviewed  his  shattered  battalions,  continued  his  retreat 
towards  llascala,  the  only  place  where  he  could  hope  for  a 
friendly  reception.  He  met  with  no  opposition  till  he  reach* 
cd  the  valley  of  Otumba,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  concentrated.  When  the  Spaniards  had  reached  the 
summit  of  an  eminence,  they  saw  the  spacious  valley  through 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  covered  with  an  army  that 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  appeared  to  be  in« 
numerable.  At  the  sight  of  this  immense  multitude,  the 
Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest  were  inclined 
to  despair.  But  Cortez,  without  allowing  time  for  their  iears 
to  gain  strength  from  reflection,  briefly  reminded  them  that 
no  alternative  remained  but  to  conquer  or  die,  and  instantly 
ted  them  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited  tlieir  approach 
with  inflexible  firmness ;  and  notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  European  discipline  and  arms,  the  Spaniards,  though  suc- 
cessful in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  sink  under  the  repeat- 
ed eflbrts  of  innumerable  multitudes.  But  Cortez  obsenr^ 
ing  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which  was  carried  be. 
fore  the  Mexican  general,  and  recollecting  to  have  heard  that 
on  its  fate  the  issue  of  every  battle  depended,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  few  of  his  bravest  oflicers,  and  pushed  forward 
with  an  impetuosity  that  bore  down  all  before  it,  to  the  place 
where  he  saw  it  displayed.  Cortez  having  brought  the  Mexi- 
ean  general  to  the  ground  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance,  the  se- 
lect body  of  guards  was  broken,  and  the  imperial  standard  was 
taken.  The  moment  that  the  stsmdard  disappeared,  the  Mexi- 
cans M^ere  struck  with  an  universal  panic,  and  fled  with  preci- 
pitation to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue 
them,  collected  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  we«e  of  such 
value,  a^  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  th^ 
had  lost  in  retreating  out  of  Mexico. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Otumba,  the  Spaniards  reached 
the  territories  of  the  Ilascalans,  their  allies,  who  being  impla- 
cable enemies  of  the  Mexican  naivie,  continued  faithful  to  Cor- 

*  Robertson's  Hist  of  Amer.  voL  3.  p.  95. 


lez  in  this  reverse  of  bis  fortune.  Here  he  had  an  interval 
of  rest  and  tranquillity,  that  was  extremely  necessary  Cor  cur- 
ing the  wounded,  and  for  recruiting  the  strength  of  his  soIt 
diers,  exhausted  by  a  long  series  of  hardships  and  fatigues* 
During  this  suspension  of  military  operations,  Cortex  recruit* 
ed  his  battalions  with  180  adventurers  newly  arrived  from 
Spain  and  the  islands,  and  obtained  possession  of  sonae  artille- 
ry and  ammunition,  which  h&d  been  sent  by  Velasquez  for  the 
use  of  the  army  of  Narvaez,  and  had  been  seized  by  the  of- 
ficer, whom  Cortez  had  ie£t  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz.  Thp 
Spanish  general  having  received  these  reinforcements,  resolv- 
ed to  recommence  the  war,  and  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mex« 
ico.  But  as  he  knew  this  to  be  impracticable,  unless  he  could 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  in 
the  mountains  of  Ilascala  materials  for  constructing  twelve 
brigantines,*  which  were  to  be  carried  thither  in  pieces,  rea- 
dy to  be  put  together  and  launched  when  their  service  should 
be  found  necessary.  This  work,  however,  went  on  slowly,  and 
>vas  performed  with  great  difficulty  by  the  soldiers,  among 
^hom  were  only  three  or  four  car|>enters. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1520,  Cortez  began  his  second 
march  towards  Mexico,  at  the  bead  of  550  Spanish  foot,  and 
40  horse,  with  10,000  Ilascalans,  and  a  train  of  nine  field  pie- 
ces. The  MexicanSf  however,  were  not  unprepared  for  his 
reception.  On  the  death  of  Montezuma,  their  nobility,  in  whom 
the  right  of  electing  the  emperor  appears  to  have  been  vest- 
edy  had  raised  his  brother,  Quetlavaca,  to  the  throne*  This 
prince  had  displayed  bis  courage  and  conduct  in  directing 
those  attacks  that  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  from  his 
capital ;  and  he  took  the  most  prudent  and  vigorous  measures 
&>r  preventing  their  return  ;  but  while  he  was  arranging  his 
plans  of  defence,  with  a  degree  of  foresight,  uncommon  in  an 
American,  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  a  disorder  unknown  in 
that  quarter  Qf  the  globe  until  it  was  introduced  l|>y  the  Euro- 
peans. In  his  stead  the  Mexicans  elected  Guatimozin,  ne- 
phew and  sgn-in-law  of  Montezumay  a  young  prince  of  distln- 

*  Robertson's  Iffst.  of  America*  4to.  edit.  vol.  3.  p.  101.  In  anothev 
pteee,  hewevef,  fae  states  the  nomber  oC  brigantliiet  at  Chirteea,  vol.  % 
^  112. 
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gutehied  rgputatbn  for  ablliHes  and  valour.  Coitez  btmag 
advanced  to  Teseoea,  a  cU)r  s&tDdted  near  the  lake  of  ^M«sieo^ 
and  abotft  twenty  MileB  distant  rrom  that  capital,  was  near  aee^ 
ing  all  his  vast  plans  of  conquest  defeated  bjr  a  dangerous  con*'- 
apiraey  am^iiK^hia  tfoopa^  itiiiny  bf  whom;  on  a  near  view' of 
die  diffieoMeii  which' they  had  lo  'encounter  in  attacking  aoitjr 
of  s6  diffietlt  accesi^  as  Mexico^  had  IbnMed  the  design  of  aa« 
^ssinatihg  hhh  and  his'  principal  oftcera,  wM  of 'conferin^ 
the  camnlahd  M  aofile^  other  who  would  n^mqttiUi'hiB  despe^ 
'  rkteprojedts. '  The  conspiracy,  howevevy  beingdctectod,  and 
the  mtftinotts  spirit  of  the  troops  allayed  hy  the  oonsummate 
pntdenee'and  iimmess  of  the  general,  the  preparacfonsforthtt- 
atbldk  6r  Mexico  were  carried  on  with  unanimity  and  andelitr.^ 
In  the  s^ace  of  three  months  the  materials  for  the  eonstmc*^ 
tioft  of  the  brigantines  were  compleCedy  and  carried  ftom  ib& 
xAountains  of  Ilascala  to  Tezeuco,  on  the  Idte  of  Meidbo^  w 
distanfce  of  above  siscty  miles,  by  10,000  ttieii^  escorted  bf 
1 3,000  Ilascatan  warriors,  and  3 1 5  Spaniards.  A  great  wxm*^ 
het  of  Indians  also  w^e  eitiphsyed  durmg  the  spaee  of  twic^ 
months  In  widenhig  the  rivulet  which  ran  from  Teawueo  ta 
the  lake,  and  forming  itmto  a  navigdble  canal  near  twd  mihf^ 
in  1cnp:th.  About  the  *amc  time  the  army  received  a  teihJ 
fortemeni  of  "200  Spanish  soldifcrs,' 60  horses,  and  two  pieced 
of  battering  c'anhon,  with  a  Considerable  supply  bf  ahna  ttlff 
ammuniuon,all  which  had  been  procured  in  Hispaniolaby  ti6* 
agents  bf  Cortez  in  that  island.  '  ^ 

The  brigantines  were  how  put  together  and  launched,  antf 
every*  pt*epanition  was  made  foi^  the  iiege.  The  Spaniards 
were  already  posted  at  ^Tezeuco,  and  their  first  atep  Was  to 
tak6  posscssitm  of  Tacubo  ah  A  Cuyotan,  the  cities  Wht6h  cotn^ 
manded  the  other  tWd  dSukeways.  This  they  effected  ^tii 
littfe  opposition:  as  the  inhabitants' had  i!<^'ihto 'Me!iri«Of 
'lirhere  the  whole  force' of  thfe  nation  was  ^dhcontftttUd. '  Tho 
first  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the  bHgadtiilea* 
But  thcit  numerous  canoes  w^r^  bdon  dispb'r«eiff;  and *tho  Spa- 
niards, aft^r  a  great  slaughttrrof  Hie'eQenAfy,>iretPe<Ufo«Mhtct» 
of  the  lake.  Th^  ilege  having  cominoM  a  wholb  nikDflth,>daf6 
ing  which  time,  on  land  and  on  the  watery  we futiiom  ua aliii  it 
had  succeeded  anothei^j  and  many  of^e^SpaQiitfda'beiDg  kM^^ 


nit  nrai^  ttftfaem  woMnded»  «n4.BU  of  then^  ready  \^'  sluh  m^ 
dor-thd4)feM»fc  «£  unrefl»Utv»g  £»tigMe;ji  Cornea,  in  c^n^id^ 
vatidn  o£  tliene  circumi^tiGOft)  reaolvod  toifiwifce^^  gfand  cfiiMW 
tDobtain  potaessicm  o£«bA  city«    .. 

'  InconaoqoenceoftliisrjeQoliHiaiii  »g4Bii«r9liattfMk.wa»iaadfi» 
hf  the  three  ceuiieweyiN*  Cortes  bim^eUled  tbc^divMioQirhickr 
advanced  by  the  cMaewey  pf  CuypciM)) -vbile  tibo'dvo  oUiei^ 
were  coramenikd  by  Sitkdcm^  ftnd-.AJbvumdPy  two  offiQers-  q£ 
distiDguiahed  bi«Yery«  Tbe  Sfmoi«rds  «in}ftfae4  fori|(«r4  widn 
dn  invpetttusby  that  bete  down  M  f^ppoeitkunb  andinces^aml^ 
gaining,  gnettnd^' forced  their  way  ever  tbe  qanalsr  aiujl  barrica^ 
<kH»8  into;  iibe  ciiy.  .Guatimosun  now  seebg  th^  Sp^iniard^ 
vtthijD^bi«  cvf^tg^rMfl  obsisrviug  tbat  they  had  neglected  U> 
fill  ti|>  the  gireat  broach  io  the  caneeway  of  Cuyoci^iy  sdthougU 
C0rtQ«  bad  Matip^ed  a^offieer  there  for  that  purpgee,  coin^- 
nandfid  •bisttrooips  ta  elacbeo  tbair  efforta,  and  to  sufTec  the 
S^aMrde  Mi  advance  into  the  heairt  of  tbe  ciiy^  whUe  4ie  dU^ 
palebed  banda  of  aelec;  warriors  by  different  waya  tp  iqtei'cept 
Ibeir  retreal.  On  a  aigiMLl  gi^en^by  the  emperor*  the  prieat^ 
at  the  piiiitipal  temple  atruck  the  great  drun  con^ecra^d  U^ 
the  god  of  war.  No  aponer  did  .the  Mexiqa»a  he^r  the,  dol^ 
Cul  aolemn  sound,  calculated  to  inapire  then^  w^tb  a  cent^o^pf 
of  d^ath  and  an  enthuaiaatic  ardour,  than  they  rua bed  on  the 
«nemy  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  re^ 
tire  ^  andin.the  ^ceneof  confusipn  whichxnsuedi  six  Mexican 
captains  having  seized  on  Cortez^  were  carrying  bim  off,  when 
two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
fitFCS)  but  not  till  after  be  bad  received  several  dangerous. 
wounds.  Abova  ^  Spaniards  pprisbed  in  this  secoi^d  retreat 
out  of  Mexiea;  and  what  added  to  tb^ir  fnisfortunQiforty  of 
Ibese  fell  i^ve  wto  thp  hands  of.  an  enemy  that  was  never 
known*  to  shew  mercy  to  a  captive..  7'bese  unfortunate  mep 
wane  dragged  in  triumph  to  the  tomple,  and  sacrificed  to  tbp 
god  of  war. 

After  this  dreadful  disaster^  Cortez  changed  bl^  mpde  of 
tttackf  and.  instead  of  attempting  to  become  master  of  the  city 
atone  singk  stroke,  comenM  himself  with  making  gradual  ap- 
fraacbes.  TbetthrBe.di¥taiona  recommenced  the  atuck»  but 
pvoceedfidinilhgnD^lcinQumspeGtioii,  As  the  Spaniards  a^vAii*' 
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ced  along  the  causeways,  the  Indian  allies  repaired  the  breach* 
es  behind  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  £;ot  possession  of  aof 
part  of  the  city,  the  houses  were  immediately  levelled  with 
the  ground.  Incredible  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell  in  the 
conflicts  that  were  every  day  renewed ;  and  the  survivors  expe* 
riencedallthe  horrors  of  famine,  as  their  stores  were  exhaust- 
ed by  the  multitudes  that  had  flocked  to  the  capital  to  defend 
their  sovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  and  the  Spa- 
niardsi  with  their  allies,  were  masters  of  the  lakci  aod  of  all 
the  avenues  that  led  to  the  city. 

The  Spaniards  continuing  their  progress,  all  the  three  di- 
visions of  tlieir  army  at  last  met  in  the  great  square  in  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  ci(y,  where  they  made  a  secure  lodgement*  Three- 
fourths  of  Mexico  were  now  laid  in  ruins;  and  the  remainio|^ 
quarter  was  so  hard  pressed,  that  it  could  not  long  resist  the 
efibrts  of  the  assailants.  At  this  jucture»  Guatimojiin  vaa 
taken  by  the  brigantineson  the  lake  in  attempting  to  make  bis 
escape  in  a  canoe.  As  soon  as  the  capture  of  the  emperor 
was  known,  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased,^  and  Cor- 
tez  took  possession  of  the  small  part  of  the  city  that  was  not 
destroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Mexico,  after  hav- 
ing continued  seventy-Eve  days,  scarcely  one  of  which  passed 
without  some  extraordinary  effort  of  attack  or  defence*  The 
Spaniards,  as  may  be  expected,  were  elated  with  joy,  by  the 
completion  of  their  difiicult  conquest,  and  the  expectation  of 
sharing  immense  spoils.  But  in  the  latter  respect  they  were 
miserably  disappointed.  Guatimozin  foreseeing  his  impend- 
ing fate,  had  caused  all  the  riches  amassed  by  his  ancestors  to 
be  thrown  into  the  lake^  and  instead  of  becoming  masters  of 
the  treasures  of  Montezuma  and  the  spoils  of  the  temples,  the 
conquerors  could  collect  only  a  small  booty  amidst  ruins  of 
desolation.  The  Spaniards  exclaimed  loudly  against  their  ge- 
neral, whom  they  suspected  of  appropriating  the  greatest  part 
of  the  spoils  to  his  own  use,  as  well  as  against  Gus^timozin« 
whom  they  accused  of  obstinately  concealing  his  treasures. 
In  order  to  allay  this  ferment,  Cortez  consented  to  a  deed  that 
sullied  all  the  glory  of  his  former  actions.  He  suffered  the 
royal  captive,  with^his  principal  minis.ter,  to  be  put  to  the  rack, 
in  pfdertp  ^Uge  him,  to  discover  the  pUice  whex^  ^s  richea 
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were  concealed.  The  unhappy  monarch  bore  his  sufferings 
i^ith  all  the  firmness  of  a  hero ;  and  when  his  minister  utter- 
ed some  complaint,  he  said,  ^^  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of 
roses/*  The  favourite,  stung  with  remorse,  persevered  in 
dutiful  silence  and  expired*  Cortez,  ashamed  of  so  horrid  a 
scene,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  tortur- 
ers. The  unfortunate  Guatimozin  being  sometime  aflerwaitis 
suspected  of  forming  a  scheme  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yokey 
was  by  Cortes^  condemned  to  be  hanged,  together  with  the 
Caziques  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  two  persons  of  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  empire.  The  success  of  Cortez,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  conquest,  procured  him  from  the  enperor 
Charles  V,  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  in  spite  of  the  claims 
of  Velasquez,  and  the  insinuations  of  his  other  enemies. 

Ae/i^ion.]— .The  religion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was  the 
most  horrid  system  of  idolatry  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
Their  worship  appears  to  have  been  directed  not  to  a  bene-^ 
▼olent,  but  a  malignant  deity,  who  delighted  in  destruction^ 
and  whom  they  endeavoured  to  appease  by  horrid  riles  and 
human  sacrifices.     Their  principal  deities  were  thirteen  in 
number ;  but  they  also  acknowledged  a  variety  of  local  divi. 
nities,  who  presided  over  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  and  other 
particular  parts  of  nature,  as  well  as  over  the  affairs  of  life ; 
but  Mexitli,  the  god  of  war,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  ob- 
ject  of  adoration.     They  had  numerous  idols  rudely  formed 
of  stone,  wood,  or  clay,  and  sometimes  decorated  with  gems 
and  gold.     Their  priests  were  numerous,  and  had  an  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  the  people.    They  wore  a  black  cot* 
ton  mantle  resembling  a  veil ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  order  of  monks,  as  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia.    The 
principal  part  of  the  Mexican  worship  seems  to  have  consist- 
ed in  human  sacrifices.     Every  captive  taken  in  war  was  cru- 
elly tortured  and  immolated  on  the  iJtars  of  the  Mexican 
gods.    The  head  and  the  heart  were  the  portion  of  those 
blood-thirsty  divinities ;  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was  assign- 
ed to  the  captors,  who  feasted  on  the  flesh.    The  number  of 
human  victims  immolated  to  the  Mexican  idols  has  been  va- 
riously stated,  and  undoubtedly  often  exaggerated.     When ' 
Herrera  tells  us  that  5000,  nay^  eren  30,000|  bad  sometimes 
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be«n  sacrificed  in  one  day,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  sus- 
pend our  belief.  Zummurraga,  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  Go^ 
niara»  and  Torquemadat  concur  in  stating  the  annual  number 
of  victims  at  20,000 ;  and  the  last  of  these  writers  represents 
them  as  consisting  chiefly  of  children  *  Barthol.  de  las  Ca- 
saS)  the  avowed  advocate  of  the  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
reduces  the  number  to  50  or  100.  The  account  given  by 
Barthol.  DiaS|  however,  appears  the  most  probable.  This 
author  inibrms  us,  that  from  an  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the 
Franciscan  friars  immediately  after  the  conquest^  the  number 
of  human  victims  annually  sacrificed  in  Mexico  appeared  to  bo 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  a  number  sufficient  to  roakie 
humanity  shudder.f  The  idolatrous  systems  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans*  and  the  modem  Oriea* 
tals,  must  be  considered  as  innocent  superstitions  in  compa* 
rison  of  those  horrid  oblations.  The  Mexican  religion  was 
{bunded  solely  on  fear,  commanding  rigid  fasts,  severe  penaa- 
ces,  voluntary  wounds  and  tortures  ;  and  the  temples  were  de- 
corated with  the  figures  of  destructive  animals.  In  fine,  the 
whol^  apparatus  of  thb  barbarous  religion  was  calculated  to 
inspire  terror.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  the  human 
mind  appear  to  have  ever  been  so  dreadfully  disordered  by 
terrific  ideas, 

6rof>eriim^#a^.]— -The  ancient  government  of  Mexico  was 
monarchical  and  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,  although  the 
succession  was  not  strictly  confined  to  lineal  descent,  as  a  bro- 
ther or  nephew  of  the  deceased  prince  was  sometimies  pmc 
ferred  to  his  sons.  There  were  several  royal  councils  aod 
classes  of  nobility,  which  were  mostly  hereditary ;  and  despo- 
tism seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  celebrated 
Montezuma.  Land,  however,  was  not  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  monarchi  as  in  Chinst  and  some  other  Oriental  countries, 
but  was  alienable  by  the  proprietors.  As  writing  was  unknowiii 
there  was  no  code  of  laws ;  and  all  cases  of  lit^tion  were 
determined  by  traditional  rules  and  established  customs. 

*  One  of  Cortex'  officers  Is  said  to  have  counted  1S6,000  skulls. 

f  See  Dr.  Robertson's  Disquision  on  this  subject  in  the  notes  to  his 
second  volume  of  the  History  of  America*  where  the  Spanish  writers  ate 
quoted  and  compared.  ^ 
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-'*M?/ilte»^/()f(r«?'.''}--Ifth6  Mexican  armies  were  so  numerous 
t!s  they  liavt  been  represented  by  the  Spaniards,  it  seems  that 
the  vthcAt!  efl^ctiv'e  population,  according  to  the  |;eneral  ens* 
torn  of  remote  antiquity,  was,  in  cases  of  emergeiioy,  lyroti^ht 
into  the  field.  Their  arms  and  tactics,  hpyfevtrfwerer  extreme- 
ly i-ude.  Kothing  can  be  said  with  «ny  appelnttfktie  of  pieci- 
Aion  covkceming^  the  national' re  venue.*  • 
*'  Gomnitrce^  ^.]— -The  Mexicans  seem  to  have  had^afeeiy 
4my  idesl  of  commerce,  and  had  no  manufacturids  except  those 
of  the  first  necessity.* 

"  PofutnHifnjy-iTtom  the  relations  of  the  Spanish  writers, 
Htopopulatlon  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  would 
^pptw  t(>  iWive  beeh  immense.  These  accounts,  however^ 
w^e  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  as  it  is  commonly  the  case  in 
respect  df  newly  discovered  countries.  But  in  regard  to  the 
eohqtlest  of  Mexico,  and  we  might  add,  of  Peru,  particular 
sbttfcos  of  exaggeration  existed.  The  Spanish  conquerors 
exaggerated  their  own  exploits,  which  certainly  were  cictra- 
bt^inary  ;  and  the  Spanish  authors  amplified  and  embellished 
fcn  their  narrations.  Every  siory  relating  to  these  new  and 
^gular  countries  was  greedily  s^vallowed  m  Spam,  and  soon 
gained  implicit  credit  throughout  Europe.  Although  no  estl*. 
mate  can  be  made  of  the  population  of  ancient  -Mexico,  it 
Was  undoubtedly  ftir  less  numerous  than  has  been' generally 
Believed. 

Languagef^  ^c] — Grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  Mex- 
ithn  languoge  have  been  published ;  and  from  these  it  appears- 
to  be  radttally  different  from  the  Peruvian,  to  which  it  is 

,  c  £AQfi^r4ing  to  EfttaUa,  who  published  a  very  minute  account  of  the^ 
fo^'pe  of  the  SpjiiwartU  in  New  Spain,  the  whole  number  of  their  troops 
was  43,000.  Threc-fourthsof  these  were  militia.  Plnkerton  supposes  that 
the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  could  not  send  into  the  field  15,000  cffcc- 
tlVt'mert.     Am.'Sd.*]" 

*'^[Ace«KlHig  to  ftstatU,  the  revenue  amouitU  to  aboit  4/M0J9W,' 

t  [The  commerce  of  New  Spain  is  at  present  of  ^at  extent  and  im- 
portance,   it  is  carried  on  principally  with  Old  Spain,  and  the  West 
Indies*.    One  ship  arrives  every  year  frofn  the  Phillippine  islands,  ladtn 
With  sfflis,  "printed  cottons,  was,  ponf clam,  &c.    A  m  .  E  d.] 
VOL.  y.  56 
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sweetness  and  elegance.  The  Mexican  words  frequentlj 
ended  in  tl,  and  like  those  of  the  North  American  savages^  ar^ 
,  of  an  extraordinary  length,  some  of  them  consisting  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  syllables.  Their  poetry  consisted  of  hymns  in 
honour  of  their  deities,  with  some  heroic  and  amatory  songs  ; 
and  they  had  also  a  rude  species  of  drama. 

Polite  arts,  ^-c] — In  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  Uie  Mexicans 
were  certainly  far  inferior  to  the  Pernvians.*  They  seemy 
indeed,  not  to  have  surpassed  in  this  respect  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  aymboli^ 
cal  paintings  exhibited  brilliant  colours ;  but  the  designs  were 
extremely  rude.  Their  edifices  were  meanly  built  of  totf 
and  stone,  and  generally  thatched  with  reeds.  Even  the  greait 
temple  of  Mexico  was  only  a  square  mound  of  earth,  partlf 
fiiced  with  stone.  Each  of  its  sides  was  ninety  feet ;  and  on 
the  top  was  a  quadrangle  of  thirty  feet,  on  which  was  the 
shrine  of  the  Deity.  The  very  ruins  of  the  Mexican  build* 
ing^  have  perished,  while  the  solid  structures  of  the  Peruvian* 
yet  remain. 

Manners.'y^The  manners  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  hav* 
been  so  often  and  so  minutely  described,  that  nothing  more 
is  here  necessary  than  to  sketch  some  particular  features. 
They  cultivated  maize,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables ;  but 
their  agriculture  was  rude.  Their  dress  was  a  loose  cloaky 
and  a  sash  girt  round  the  naked  waist.  Their  wars  wereconr 
stsnt  and  sanguinary,  a  circumstance  which  concurred  with 
their  religion  in  tincturing  their  manners  with  ferocity,  as 
their  principal  warriors  used  to  dance  through  the  streets  cover- 
ed with  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed  captives.  The  dedication 
of  their  temples  was  solemnized  by  numerous  human  sacri- 
fices. Clavigero,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  his  history,  says, 
that  12,310  human  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  consecration 
of  two  of  their  temples.f  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  a  greA 
number  of  his  attendants  were  immolated.  In  fine,  supersti- 
tion and  crueltf  were  the  predominant  features  in  '^e  Me)ci>- 
can  character. 

*  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  voLS.  p.  309. 
f  History  of  Mexico,  vol,  1.  p.  232. 
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This  extensiTe  territoiyt  which  the  Spaniards  did  not  be- 
gin to  explore  till  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
yet  in  a  great  measure  unknown,  and  its  northern  boundaries 
are  yet  undetermined.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that 
the  little  knowledge  which  Eui^opeans  have  obtained  of  this 
country^  must  confine  within  a  narrow  compass  the  limits  of 
description.  From  the  best  maps,  it  seems  to  be  pervaded 
by  mountainous  ridges,  continued  with  some  interruptions 
ifom  the  Mexican  isthmus,  and  joining  the  stony  mountains, 
which  probably  extend  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Several  consi^ 
derable  rivers  pervade  this  extensive  region,  of  which  some 
discharge  themselves  into  the Gultof  Mexico, and  others  into 
that  of  California.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  JE^io 
Bravo,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly 
in  the  latitude  of  twenty-six  degrees  north ;  but  its  sources 
and  its  course,  which  appears  to  be  scarcely  less  than  1300 
miles,  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
completely  subdue  tliis  country  till  1771,  after  a  war  of  six 
years  with  the  savages.  During  their  marches,  they  discq. 
verered  at  Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  that  singular 
plain  of  Ibrty-two  miles  in  extent,  in  which  vast  quantities  of 
pure  gold  are  found  in  large  lumps  at  the  depth  of  only  about 
sixteen  inches.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771,  above  !^000 
persons,  attracted  by  this  brilliant  prospect  of  wealth,  were 
settled  at  Cineguilla,  which  must,  in  all  probability,  become 
an  opulent  and  populous  colony.  Other  rich  mines  have  since 
been  found  in  the  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cioaola ;  and  the 
mineralogy  of  this  newly-acquired  territory  promises  to  equal, 
if  not  to  .exceed  in  importance,  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
soil,  climate,  and  other  particulars  of  this  interesting  region, 
have  not  been  illustrated  by  scientific  observers,  and  can  only 
be  ioferrad  from  the  analogies  of  geographi^ii  position.  The 
^extensive  peninsula  of  California,  which  may  be  considered 
as  an  appendage  to  New  Mexico,  was  discovered  by  Cortex  in 
1536  ;  but  amidst  the  vast  extent  of  acquisition  it  was  after- 
wards neglected,  and  long  regarded  as  an  island.    It  was  at: 
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length  explored  by  the  Je^its,  who  acquired  as  complete  a 
dominion  here  as  in  Paraguay.  On  their  expulsion  in  17669 
it  wab  found' to  coniain  some  mines,  with  a  valuable  pearl- 
fishery  on  the  coast.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  extremely  fertile^ 
and  the  climate  mild,  but  foggy.*  Of  this  country,  as  well  as 
of  New  Mexico^  there  is  little  minute  and  authentic  infor- 
matioD, 


MEXICO,  OR  NEW  SPAIN- 

The  religion,  government,  laws,  army>  navy,  revenues,  com- 
merce, &c.  of  Mexico  being  at  present  identified  with  those  of 
Spain  and  Spanish  America  in  general,  and  composing  only 
one  compartment  of  a  vast  picture,  I  shall  restrict  my  remarks 
to  a  few  comparative  particulars.  After  completing  the  view 
of  the  whole  Spanish  empire  in  South,  as  well  as  North  Ame- 
rica, it  will  be  requisite  to  make  some  general  observations  on 
the  political  and  moral  state  of  this  immense  territory.  In  regard 
to  the  religion  of  Mexico,  no  particular  remark  can  be  made^ 
except  that  the  clergy  are  more  numerous  and  rich,  and  the 
churches  and  monasteries  more  magnificent  than  in  the  other 
provinces.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  viceroy,  who  is 
changed  every  three  years.  The  vice-royalty  of  Mexico  is  the 
office  of  the  greatest  power  and  trust  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
has  at  its  disposal,  and  probably  the  most  lucrative  employ 
that  is  held  by  any  subject  in  the  world.  Mexico  is  indeed 
the  centre  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America.  Being  near- 
er to  Europe  and  the  West-Indies,  it  is  more  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy  than  Peru ;  but  as  it  is  closely  confined  be- 
tl^een  the  two  seas,  conspiracy  and  rebellion  may  be  here  more 
readily  quelled  than  in  South  America,  where  the  immense 
extent  of  territory  affords  ample  means  of  retreat  and  secu- 
rity. It  is  therefore  not  very  probable  that  Mexico,  although 
the  most  powerful  and  populous  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies, 
VfiW  be  the  first  to  shake  ofi*  the  European  yoke,  and  assume 
independence.  The  jealousy  of  Spain  in  regard  to  her  co- 
lonies, renders  it  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  acquire  any 
just  ideas  concerning  the  forces  maintained  in  the  different 

*  La  Peyrouse,  vol.  %  p.  203^ 
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Stations ;  but  from  the  position  and  importance  of  the  country^ 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  military  establishment  of 
Mexico  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
provinces.  In  regard  to  commerce,  Mexico,  from  its  central 
situation  in  respect  of  South  America^  the  Phillippine  islandsi 
and  Europe,  possesses  great  advaotagesi  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  opulent  of  all  the  Spanish  provinces.  From  Dr.  Robert* 
son's  statement,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mexico  yields  a  reve- 
nue of  about  1,000,000/.  sterling  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  but 
great  deductions  must  be  made  for  the  public  expenses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  travels  of  Helms^  Mexico  is  far  more 
populous  than  Peru,  and  considered  in  every  point  of  view,  is 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  Spanish  empii*e  in  Ame* 
rica.i^ 

n  [Estalla  computes  the  present  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  at  three  mit- 
lions  and  a  half.  But  Mr.  Pinkerton^  after  stating  the  several  dlflerent 
estimates,  concludes  that  they  do  not  exceed  3,000,000.    Am*  Ed.] 
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'  GENERAL  DESCaiPTIOV* 

X  HE  soulhern  division  of  the  new  continent  extends,  as  al- 
ready observed,  from  about  12^  north,  to  54<*  south  latitude ; 
and  from  about  34*>  SCV  to  about  80*  west  longitude.  Its  great- 
est length  from  north  to  south  may  therefore  be  computed  at 
3960,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  2880  geographical  miles. 
The  same  geographical  obscurity  attends  this  as  the  northern 
division  of  this  vast  continent.  Many  parts  of  the  interior  yet 
remain  Qne)cpk>red ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  very  recent  period  that 
any  tolerable  map  of  South  America  has  been  given  to  the 
poblic.  This  division  of  America  is  distinguished  by  the  larg- 
est rivers  and  the  highest  mountains  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  principal  fiv6r  is  that  of  Amazons,  so  called  from  a  fe- 
male tribe  inured  to  arms,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  its 
banks  by  the  first  navigators,  although  the  whole  story  has  pro« 
bably  originated  in  fiotion,  or  at  least  in  mistake.  The  native 
term  by  whith  it  is  des^nated  is  the  Maranon ;  and  by  this  it 
ought  to  be  called,  rather  dian  by  the  ridiculous  appeilatioci 
imposed  by  Ignonince*  This  is  distinguished  by  geographers 
as  the  largest  river  in  the  world ;  and  the  estimate  is  undoubted* 
ly  just,  when  breadth  as  well  as  length  is  considered.  Its  source 
is  not  yet  exactly  4LScertainedy  as  two  large  rivers,  the  Mara* 
non  and  the  Ucaial,  join  in  composing  this  vast  body  of  water. 
Of  these,  the  Maranon  seems  to  make  the  greatest  circuit ; 
but  the  Ucaial  appears  to  be  the  principal  stream,  and  its  sour, 
ces  are  more  remote.*  The  Maranon  issues  from  the  lai^e  of 

*  Condamine  Relation  abreg^e,  p.  69, 
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Lauricocba,  near  the  city  of  Guanuco,  in  the  parallel  of  1 1* 
south.*  The  whole  length  of  its  course,  before  it  falls  into 
the  Atlantic)  is  computed  at  about  3300  miles.  The  Apuri- 
macy  the  remotest  branch  of  the  Ucaial>  is  represented  as 
rising  near  the  town  of  Arequipa,  on  the  west  of  the  lake 
of  Titicaca,  in  \6^  30'  south  latitude.  The  course  of  the 
Ucaial  lies  through  the  unexplored  forests  of  a  remote  re- 
gion>  and  is  consequently  unknown  to  gec^aphy.  The  Mara- 
non  is  better  known,  and  has  been  repeatedly  described.  It 
was  navigated  by  Condamine  from  near  the  town  of  Jaen,  its 
ren^otest  navigable  ex^nt  Proceeding  north-east,  it  passes 
through  the  Andes  at  a  place  called  Pongo,  which  displays  a 
sublime  and  magnificent  scenery:  the  rivcv,  whiftk.ia  iheae 
contracted  from  500  to  50  yards  in  breadth,  being  confined 
within  two  parallel  walla  of  almost  perpendieiilsfr  rock*  Tho 
Apurimac  also  bursts  through  the  Andes ;  but  Us  passage^ 
which  must  also  exhibit  strildng  scenes,  yet  remains  unex- 
plored. After  the  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Uca^ 
ical  and  Marenon^  their  united  stream  ceceives  from  the  north 
and  the  south  many  other  large  rivers,  which  being  likewiao 
composed  of  a  number  of  inferior  streams,  water  a  vnat  extent 
of  country.  The  breadth  of  the  Maranon  at  the  Portugueso; 
boundary  is  about  a  league,  and  it  is  seldom  leas  than  tW9 
miles.  The  depth  is  in  many  places  more  than  100  £ithom«  | 
and  the  swell  of  the  tide  is  percepUble  at  the  distance  of  60O 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Jlfio  de  la  Plata  is,  in  magnitude  and  extent  of  course, 
the  second  river  in  South  America.  It  is  formed  of  the  oon*' 
junct  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  the  Pilcomayc^and 
the  Urocuay,  the  two  former  of  which  are  the  principal  streama^ 
The  Parana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil  in  latiMido 
\9^  south,  appears  to  be  the  most  conritetible  river,  althongla 
the  Paraguay  seems  little  inforiorw  The  Rio  de  la  PlaU  is 
interspersed  with  numerous  islands.  The  biyadlh  of  the  sa« 
tuary  is  such,  that  land  cannot  be  discovered  on  either  ^de 
from  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and  vessels  ascend 

'^  UOoa  Voyage^  vol  1.  p.  337.    Traduction  Fraocoise. 
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as  htgh  as  thp  town  of  Assumption,  at  the  distance  of  near 
1200  miles  from  the  sea. 

-  The  third  great  river  of  South  America  is  the  Oronoko, 
which,  according  to  La  Cruz,  lises  in  latitude  5^  10'  north- 
Its  course  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  it  receives  many  large 
rivers.  One  striking  peculiarity  is  observable  in  regard  to  the 
Maranon,  or  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  Oronoko.  The  streams 
issuing  from  the  lake  of  Parima  form  three  different  commu- 
nications between  those  immense  rivers,  and  that  lake  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  this  singular  connection.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  great  advantages  those  countries  may,  at 
some  future  period,  derive  from  this  remarkable  inland  navi- 
gation, which  nature  has  prepared^  and  art  may  exceedingly 
improve* 

The  mountains  of  South  America  may  be  ranked  among 
the  grandest  objects  of  nature.  They  are  the  loftiest  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  are  intermixed  with  the  most  sublime 
and  terrific  volcanos.  The  immense  chain  of  the  Andes  ex- 
tends from  the  southern  almost  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
this  continent,  at  the  medial  distance  of  about  100  miles  fromi 
the  western  coast,  beginning  near  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and 
expiring  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  the  whole 
length,  allowing  for  the  windings,  being  not  less  than  4500 
miles.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  Peru,  near  the 
equator :  towards  the  north  and  the  south,  but  especially  the 
latter,  their  height  greatly  decreases.  About  two  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  it  diminishes  nearly  oncfourth :  ^d  the 
Andes  of  Peru  are  asserted  to  be  near  seven  time  as  high  as 
those  of  Chili.*  Chimborazo,  the  most  elevated  summit  of 
the  Andes,  is  about  100  English  miles  to  the  south  of  Quito^ 
in  the  northern  division  of  Peru.  Its  height  was  computed 
by  the  French  inathematicians  to  be  20,280  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  next  in  elevation  is  supposed  to  be  Co- 
topashi,  a  tremendous  volcano,  which  is  said  to  eject  stones  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  diameter,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  nine 
miles,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  absolutely  incredible, 
were  it  not  attested  by  so  respectable  an  authority.!  The 
height  of  Cotopashi  is  estimstted  at  about  18,600  feet     It  is 

*  Ulloa,  Mem.  vol  1.  p.  362.  f  Bouguer,  p.  66. 
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situated  about  twentf-five  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Quito, 
The  mountain  of  Sangua^,  the  summit  of  which  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  is  a  constant  volcano  i  and  its  explo^ons 
are  sometimes  so  tremendous,  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  130  miles.*  Many  other  summits  of  prodigious  elevatiooj 
noticed  by  Bougucri  UHoa,  and  others,  might  be  added  to 
those  already  mentioned.  It  ought,  however,  here  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Andes  rise  from  the 
elevated  plain  of  Quito*  which  constitutes  more  tjian  one-third 
jCkf  the  computed  height.  Chimborazo  being,  as  already  oh*- 
•erved,  20,280  feet  above  the  sea,  is  therefore  about  a  iburtU 
|>art  higher  than  Mont  Blanc;  but  if  its  elevation  be  comput- 
ed from  the  level  of  the  plain^  it  is  considerably  lower  thaa 
that  celebrated  mountain  of  the  old  continent.  Besides  the 
Andes,  the  chief  of  the  South  American  mountains,  there  are^ 
according  to  Humboldt)  three  remaikable  ranges  lyiog  in  a 
direciion  from  west  to  east)  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 
£rst  between  9»  and  lO"* ;  the  second  between  S**  and  7^  noriJU 
latitude  ;  and  the  third  between  15^  and  30^  south.  Thisaui> 
thorns  account,  however,  is  extremely  cocifused ;  and  pf  these 
chains,  only  the  first  and  its  projecting  branohes  can  be  said 
to  be  sufiidently  known  to  merit  a  place  in  geography.  These 
northern  mountains  extend  in  different  branches  faY>m  the  A4^ 
•des  eastward  into  the  provioce  of  St.  Martha.  The  two  Sier- 
ra Nevadas  of  St.  Martha  and  Merida,  are  supposed  -to  be 
•bout  13,000  or  14,000  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Ulloa  says,  that  the  mountains  of  St.  Martha  are  visible  from 
the  ocean,  and  perpetually  covered  with  snow.f  In  Terra 
Firma,  Brazil,  and  some  other  parts  of  this  vast  continent,  are 
aeverai  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are  little  known,  and  do 
not  indeed  appear  very  considerable.  The  whole  interior  of 
South  America,  comprising  the  vast  countries  watered  by  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  river  of  Amazons,  the  Oronoko,and  all 
their  tributary  streams,  is  an  immense  plain,  of  which  many 
extensive  districts  are  annually  inundated  by  their  redundant 
waters. 

•  UUos,  liv.  6.  ch.  r.  t  M.  >i^.  6.  ck.  7. 

t  Id.  ti7. 1.  ch.  1. 
VOL.  v.  57 
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The  most  considerable  lake  yet  known  on  this  divUion  of 
the  new  continent,  is  that  of  Titicaca,  in  Peru,  which  is  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  aboiU  240  miles  in  circuit.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, many  temporary  lakes  of  great  extent,  whicii  exist  only 
during  the  annual  inundations  of  the  great  rivers,  that  delUge 
Jarge  tracts  of  country. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  which  distinguish  America 
from  the  old  continent,  is  the  superior  degree  of  cold  that 
reigns  in  the  same  parallels.  This  is  sfill  more  striking  in  the 
southern  division.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Canada, 
in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  France,  has  a  climate  as  rigorous 
as  that  of  Russia:  and  it  may  here  be  also  remarked,  that  the 
island,  or  rather  collection  of  islands,  known  by  the  name  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  in  the  latitude  of  55^  south,  is  exposed  to 
the  almost  perpetual  winter  of  Greenland.  This  predominaiu 
cy  of  cold  in  the  new  above  what  is  perceived  in  the  old  con- 
tinent, may  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  super- 
abundance of  wood,  and  the  want  of  cultivation  and  drainage  ; 
but  the  superior  cold  of  the  southern  to  that  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  is  a  phcenomenon,  which,  though  long  remarked 
and  made  the  subject  of  many  ingenious  hypotheses,  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Except  the  French  and 
Dutch  settlements  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  the  latter  of  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  countries  yet  im- 
conquered  and  unknown,  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent,  so 
filmed  for  the  richness  of  its  mineralogy,  is  subject  to  Spain 
and  Portugal. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS, 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


CHAP.  I. 

Sitfiatioii..«JExtent^M.Boandarie8..M.Face  of  the  Countiy.^3(ountaiM..^ 
River8....Canals....Lake8...».Mineralogy.....Mineral  Waters.. ...SoiI....CI]- 
mate..... Vegetable  Productions. ..^oolog)'... ..Natural  Curiosities..... An^P 
tiquities  and  Artificial  Curiosities. 

jPhe  Spanish  Empire  in  South  America  extends,  according 
to  their  own  geographers^  the  whole  length  of  that  continent ; 
but  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  its  actual  boundary  may  be  fix- 
ed at  the  44th  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  this  view  its  length 
may  be  computed  at  SS60  geographical,  or  about  3900  £n^ 
glish  miles,  on  a  medial  breadth  of  at  least  900  of  the  former^ 
or  about  1000  of  the  latter  measure.  The  boundaries,  except 
on  the  coasts,  are  doubtful :  between  the  Spanbh  possessions 
and  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  they  are  sometimes 
ascertained  by  rivers  or  ranges  of  mountains,  but  often  consist 
only  of  an  ideal  line ;  and  towards  tlie  unconquered  countries, 
the  frontier  can  be  fixed  only  at  the  point  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards may  think  it  proper  to  extend  their  settlementa. 

Face  of  the  coMw/ry.]— The  face  of  the  country  has  in  a 
great  measure  been  delineated  in  the  f>recedtng  general  de>; 
scription  of  the  South  American  continent.  It  may  here,  how- 
ever not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  a  general  sketch  of  the  Spanish 
possessions,  proceeding  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  pro- 
Tinces.  Terra  Firma,  comprising  the  greatest  part  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  extends  from  twelve  degrees  north  latitude  to 
the  equator.  This  country  is  extremely  mountainous  and  rug- 
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gcd.«  The  SiciraNcvadas  of  St.  Martha  andMeridahave  alrea- 
dy been  mentioned.  The  mountainous  tracts,  however,  arc  in- 
terspersed with  extensive  plains  of  extraordinary  fertility,  but 
subject  to  inundations  in  the  season  of  the  tropical  rains.  PerUf 
stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  equa- 
tor to  twenty-five  degrees  south  latitude,  an  extent  ot  1500 
geographical,  or  about  1740  British  miles,  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  an  elevated  plain,  presenting  a  high  bold  coast, 
in  many  parts  sandy  towards  the  sea,  afterwards  rising  into 
swelling  eminences,  succeeded  by  more  considerable  eleva- 
ti^s,  which  terminate  in  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Andes. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  Andes,  in  their  most.elevated 
part,  fi*om  the  north  of  Popayan,  in  the  province  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  to  the  south  of  Cuenza,  in  Peru,  an  extent  of  about  500 
miles,  form  a  double  chain,  having  between  them  the  high 
plains  of  Qaito.f  In  the  eastern  ridge  are  Sanga,the  volcano  of 
Cotopashi,  &c.  The  western  ridge  is  crowned  with  the  lofty 
summits  of  Uinissa,  Pi\;hincha,  and  Chimborazo.  On  Chirobora- 
«o  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  commences  at  about  2400  feet 
from  the  summit  Chili,  to  the  south  of  Peru,  presents  nearly 
a  similar  aspect,  except  that  the  Andes  are,  as  already  ob- 
served, much  loweri  and,  according  to  Ulioa's  representation^ 
diminish  to  the  height  of  Snowden  in  Wales,  and  some  other 
of  the  British  mountains.^  In  Chili,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  the 
<ihain  of  the  Andes  runs  at  about  the  medial  distance  of  100 
miles  from  the  coast.  Chili,  extending  from  the  extremity 
of  Peru,  in  25®  to  44*»  south  latitude,  is  the  southernmost  of 
the  Spanish  provinces.  The  vast  country  of  Paraguay,  ex- 
tending from  12*  to  37°  south  latitude,  and  from  50<»  to  75<> 
west  longitude,  supposed  to  contain  about  1,000,000  square 
miles,  is  an  immense  plain,  so  uniformly  level,  as  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  least  eminence  for  several  hundreds  of 

*  Ulloa»  nv.'4.  ch.  1,  &c.  Dampier  taya,  that  he  has  seen  tlie  snowy 
mounuins  of  St.  Martha  in  12  degrees  latitude,  at  the  diataiioe  of  thirty 
leagues  at  sea.  He  thinks  them  higher  than  the  peak  of  TeneriffB. 
Bampier's  Voy.  vol.  1.  ch.  3« 

t  fiouguer,  p.  32. 

i  Ulloa's  Mem.  p.  363.  It  is  however,  thought  by  some,  that  UUoa 
reduces  toe  much  the  height  of  the  mountaiiM  of  Chili. 


iftiles  every  vay ;  and  in  many  parts  exposed  to  annual  inun- 
datioDS  from  the  Parana^  the  Paraguay^  and  their  tributaiy 
rivers.  This  immense  level  is  of  an  extraordinary  fcrliiiiy  ; 
but*  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  America,  it  is  almost 
destitute  of  wood,  except  a  few  scattered  pulms,  &c.  and  pre- 
sents only  an  uniform  expanse  of  vast  savannas,  covered  with 
Uie  most  luxuriant  meadows  an<l  pasturage.  The  principal 
roountiuns  and  rivers  have  already  been  noticed ;  and  tiie 
bt)und8  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  minute  delineation  of 
iofeiior  objects. 

Miner alogjf.'}^'The  mineralogy  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  South  America  is  universally  celebrated  as  the  richest  in 
the  world  ;  and  all  particulars  considered,  is  superior  not  only 
to  that  of  Brazil,  but  also  naturally  to  that  of  Mexico.*     The 
South  American  possessions  of  Spain  are  chiefly  famed  for 
silver ;  but  in  many  districts  gold  also  abounds.     A  professed 
and  practical  mineralogist  thinks,  that  if  Peru  were  equally  po- 
pulousy  equally  near  to  Europe,  and  in  possession  of  equal 
commercial  advantages  with  Mexico,  there  might  be  obtained 
from  that  country  a  four  times  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  than  Mexico  at  present  affords.t     Many  parts  of  Terra 
Firms,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Darien  and  Popayan, 
abound  in  the  finest  gold.   But  the  mines  of  Darien  were  lost 
by  a  revolt  of  the  natives.     Chili  also  has  several  mines  of 
that  metal-t   The  celebrated  mountain  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  has 
been  long  considered  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  silver.  This 
mountain,  which  rises  in  a  conical  form,  is  about  twenty  £n- 
.  glish  miles  in  circumference^     It  is  perforated  by  more  than 
300  shafts  i  and  its  surface  presents  neither  trees  nor  her- 
bage, all  vegeution  being  blasted  by  the  numerous  furnaces. 
This  celebrated  mine  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1545,  by 
a  Peruvian,  named  Hualpa,wbo,  in  pursuing  a  Chamois,  pull- 
ed up  a  bush, on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  wlien,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, the  breach  made  in  the  surface  laid  open  this  im«^ 
mense  vein  of  silver,  the  richest  that  the  world  has  ever  yet 
afforded.  The  provinces  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres  have  mines 
of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold.    Helms  enumerates  in  the  vice* 

*  HeWs  Journal  Trad.  Fran^oise^  p.  358.         f  ^^<>^  ^v.  3.  oh.  5. 
tibid.liv.a.ch.9. 
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Voyalty  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  thirty  mines  of  gold,  twenty-seven 
of  silver,  seven  of  copper,  seven  of  lead,  and  two  of  tin*  It 
may  here  be  observed,  that  silver  mines  are  in  general  far 
more  productive  than  those  of  gold.  The  former  metal  is  in 
many  places  found  in  considerable  masses,  while  the  latter 
seems  sparingly  scattered  by  the  hand  of  nature.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  noted  plain  of  Cineguilla,  in  North 
America,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  instance  of  a  gold  mine 
eminently  rich.  None  such  has  ever  been  found,  that  in  re- 
gard to  its  value  could  bear  any  comparison  with  the  cele- 
brated silver  mine  of  Potosi.  The  valuable  mine  of  quick- 
silver a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Lima,  was  discovered  in 
J  567,  and  is  now  said  to  be  so  spacious,  as  to  contain  streets 
and  chapels,  in  which  mass  is  celebrated.*  ^  In  possessing  a 
mine  of  this  mineral,  indispensable  in  the  process  of  amalga- 
mating gold  and  silver,  Peru  has  a  great  advantage  over  Mex- 
ico, which  is  supplied  with  quicksilver  from  Spain.  Platina, 
a  singular  species  of  metal,  valued  by  some  above  gold,  is 
found  in  the  mines  of  New  Gi*anada ;  and  tin  in  those  of  Chy- 
anza  and  Paria.  Several  parts  of  South  America  produce 
lead  and  cop^)er ;  but  the  colonies  are  chiefly  supplied  with 
the  latter  from  the  mines  9f  Cuba.  Those  countries  also  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  useful  and  curious  fossils  and  minerals,  as 
the  inca  stone,  and  the  gallinazo,  both  used  as  looking-glasses, 
sulphur,  bitumen,  vitriol,  and  copperas.  There  are  also  some 
precious  stones,  especially  emeralds,  which  are  esteemed  the 
best  in  the  world  since  the  emerald  mines  of  Egypt  have  been 
neglected  and  lost.  The  chief  modem  mines  of  Peruvian  em- 
eralds, are  ,near  Bogota ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  superior 
kind  in  a  mountain  situated  in  the  midst  of  thick  forests,  about 
five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  Eme- 
ralds, which  rises  in  the  Andes,  and  passing  to  the  north  of 
Quito,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.f  * 

•  For  an  account  of  this  mine,  see  Ulloa^  Voy.  liv.  7.  eh.  12. 

▼  [This  mine  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  a  new  one  howe\-er  lias  been 
recently  discovered  in  tlie  district  of  Huantalies.    Am.  £d.] 

t  fioug^uer,  p.  13. 

w  [Plnkerton  doubts  the  existence  of  mines  of  emeralds  in  Peru.  He 
asserts  that  wliat  are  denominated  Peruvian  emeralds,  are  derived  from 
the  mines  of  Muzo  in  New  Granada.    Am.  Ed.] 
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iSi<»t7.]<— A  minute  examination  of  the  soil  of  regions  so 
extensive,  even  if  the  necessary  documents  could  be  founds 
would  lead  to  an  endless  prolixity.  It  suffices  here  to  say, 
that  in  the  mountainous  parts,  and  in  some  sandy  plains,  it  is 
barren ;  in  the  level  country  and  the  valleys,  it  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant. 

Climate,'] — In  all  extensive  countries,  the  climate,  however 
various,  is  less  minutely  diversified  than  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently requires  a  less  prolix  description.  Terra  Firma,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  division,  is  excessively  hot.  The 
greatest  heat  ever  felt  at  Paris  is  said  to  be  continual  at  Car- 
thagena.  The  summer,  or  dry~  season,  extends  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  April.  The .  rest  of  the 
year  is  the  rainy  season,  or  winter^  During  this  long  period 
of  six  months,  the  rains  descend  in  such  abundance,  as  seems 
to  threaten  a  general  deluge.  All  the  level  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  consequence  almost  continually  flooded ;  and  the 
comlnnation  of  heat  and  moisture  impregnates  the  air  with  so 
great  a  quantity  of  mephitic  vapour,  as  to  render  the  climate 
in  most  places,  but  especially  about  Popayan  and  Porto  Bello, 
extreniely  unwholesome. 

The  climate  of  Peru  is  exceedingly  variousy  and  distin- 
guished by  some  remarkable  characteristics.  The  high  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  constitute  the  drea- 
ry reign  of  perpetual  winter.  In  the  lower  mountainous  tracts, 
on  the  western  side  of  this  immense  chain,  the  dry  season  from 
May  to  Notember,  is  often  extremely  cold,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  rainy.  At  Quito,  which  is  situated  on  a  plain  of 
remarkable  elevation,  between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  the 
rains  are  almost  continual  from  September  to  May,  and  also 
frequent  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  which  constitutes  the 
summer.  The  plains  of  Peru,  which  bet  ween  the  upland  coun- 
try and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  totally  exempt  from  rains,  and 
receive  no  other  moisture  than  that  which  descends  in  copi- 
ous dews.  From  the  t>ay  of  Guiaquil,  to  the  deserts  of  Ata« 
tama,  a  space  1300  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  90  in 
breadth,  no  rain  ever  falls  :  thunder  ami  storms  are  also  un- 
known.*   Peru,  though  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  enjoys  a 

•  Boug^er,  p.  ^, 
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temperate  and  salubrious  climate)  greatly  different  from  that 
of  othei^  tropical  countries.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Peruvian  climate,  to  the  distance  of  about  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  from  the  coast,  are,  that  it  never  rains,  and  the  sun  sel- 
dom shines. 

The  climate  of  Chili  in  a  great  measure  resembles  that  of 
Peru,  dryness  being  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.^  Chili, 
however,  is  consider;ibiy  colder  than  Peru  ;  and  the  climate  is 
in  general  extremely  pleasant  and  healthful.  The  extensive 
province  of  Paraguay,  although  uniformly  level,  and  exposed 
to  annual  inundations,  being  destitute  of  woods,  is  said  to  en* 
joy  a  serene  atmosphere  and  healthful  climate.  From  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  air,  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  derives  its  name  ; 
and  the  watei*s  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  which  it  is  situated, 
are  said  to  be  equally  pure  and  wholesome. 

Vegetable  productions, ']'^The  vast  extent  of  the  Spanish 
territories  in  South  America  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
display  the  productions  of  various  climates.  From  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  in  l^**  north,  to  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Chili,  in  44**  south  latitude,  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  tropical  regions  and  of  the  temperate  zones,  would  un- 
doubtedly prosper  under  the  fostering  hand  of  agriculture. 
But  the  mines  have  attracted  the  principal  attention  of  the 
colonists,  who  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  a  soil 
in  many  parts  luxuriantly  productive.  The  coasts  of  Term 
Firma  are  generally  a  barren  sand  ;  but  many  parts  of  the  in- 
land country  display  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  per- 
petual verdure  of  the  ^oods,  and  the  exuberant  crops  of  grass 
on  the  plains,  form  a  rich  contrast  with  the  towering  height  of 
the  mountains.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  trees  are 
the  caobo,  the  balsam,  and  the  cedar :  the  last  of  these  often 
acquire  an  extraordinary  sixe.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  productions  of  Peru,  is  the  cinchona,  or  quin- 
quenna,  from  which  that  valuable  drug,  the  Peruvian  bark,  is 
ptH>cured%  No  less  than  twenty -four  species  of  pepper,  and 
five  or  six  of  capaicumf  are  reckoned  among  the  native  pro** 
ductions  of  that  country.    The  provinces  on  the  Rio  de  la 

X  [Th«  fting^laritjes  of  the  Peruvian  climate  do  not  exist  in  Chili. 
The  four  seasons  are  as  regular  there  as  in  fiurope.    Am.  Ed.] 
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Plata  are  remarkable  for  the  luxuriant  pasturage  that  covers 
their  extensive  plains. 

Zoologif.'\^^ThG  most  distinguishing  and  important  cir* 
cumstunce  in  the  zoology  of  South  America,  is  tlie  amazing 
number  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  in  several  parts  of  the 
Spanish  territories,  but^  especially  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  and  the  Rio  de^Ia  Plata.  It  is  well 
known  that  neither  horses  non  horned  cattle  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  new  continent  previous  to  its  discoveiy  by  the 
Spaniai*ds ;  and  the  surprising  herds  with  which  the  country 
is  now  overspread,  have  multiplied  from  a  few  that  ^er^  car- 
ried over  and  turned  loose  by  the  first  settlers.  They  are 
now  so  numerous,  that  they  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides.  Mules  being  indispensably  necessary  in  the  mountain* 
ous  countries,  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  plains  of  Pa- 
t^gUAy»  from  whence  about  80,000  are  said  to  be  annually  sent 
to  Peru.  Flocks  of  European  sheep  also  are  not  unknown. 
Dogs,  which  like  the  other  domestic  animals  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, were  originally  unknown  in  America,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  have  multiplied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  now  rove  about  the  country.  The 
wild  animals  of  South  America  are  both  numerous  and  of  va- 
rious kinds  :  but  the  zoology,  as  well  as  the  botany  of  those 
regions,  is  very  imperfectly  known ;  and  some  late  discoveries 
seem  to  confute  the  theory  of  the  celebrated  Buffon  concern^- 
ing  the  universal  inferiority  of  the  American  animals,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  old  continent.  The  tygers  of  Pa- 
raguay  exceed  those  of  Africa  in  size  and  strength,  and  seem 
to  equal  them  at  least  in  ferocity.*  y  The  lama  and  the  vicur« 
ma  have  been  described  by  numerous  travellers  and  natural- 
ists. Among  the  volatiles,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  con* 
dor,  which  seems  to  be  a  species  of  vulture.  This  is  describ- 
ed as  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of  the  feathered  race.  It 
is  regarded  as  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  seems  to  be  the 
most  common  in  Peru. 

*  Dobrizhofier,  vol  1.  p.  246.-»Ulloa,  vol.  1.  p.  366.— Trad.  Fran9oite. 

J  [The  fftct  that  the  animals  imported  from  Europe  are  found,  a^er  a 
short  residence,  to  be  greatly  improved  in  beauty  and  vigor  is  a  farther 
cimfutation  of  BufFon's  theory.    Am.  Es.] 
VOL-.  T.  58 
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Natural  curio«t/te«.]— *The  natural  curiosities  are  nume- 
rous and  grand.  The  towering  Andes,  with  their  terrific  yoI- 
oanoes,  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  sublime  features  of 
nature.  The  cataract  of  Bogota,  in  New  Granada,  is  said  to 
have  a  perpendicular  &11  of  more  than  400  yards,  which,  if 
true,  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind  yet  known  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.*  The  interior  of  South  America  is  yet 
very  little  known.  Whenever  it  shall  be  more  completely  ex- 
plored, its  mountainous  tracts  will  be  found  variegated  with 
numerous  scenes  of  sublimity,  yet  lost  to  scientific  observa- 
tion.* Lfke  the  rest  of  the  new  continent,  however,  the  coun- 
tries now  under  consideration  can  boast  no  remains  of  anti- 
quity. Few  monuments  of  Peruvian  art  now  exist  to  attest 
the  former  civilization  and  ingenuity  of  that  people.* 

•  Boaguer,  p.  91. 

s  [Among  the  natural  cariosities  of  this  part  of  the  globe*  the  rapid 
retreat  of  the  sea  from  the  coast  of  Chili  should  not  have  been  omitted* 
Am.  Ed.] 

•  [There  are  some  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Peru.  The  road  ooq. 
necting  the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  1300  miles  in  length,  and 
the  edifices,  or  tambo8,of  the  incasj^tiUeiiBt,  though  in  ruins.  An.£p.] 
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PrineipAl  cities  and  towns..^Edifice8..*..IslaDd8. 

jL  bb  capitals  of  the  three  vice-royaltiesi  or  grand  divisions^ 
are,  Liina»  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogato.  Of  thesci 
however)  Lima  is  deservedly  esteemed  the  chief,  and  generally 
considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Spanish  empire  in 
South  America.  This  city  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  and  fertile  pUdni  on  the  small 
river  Rimac,  which  affords  to  the  inhabitants  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water ;  but  does  not  answer  any  purpose  of  navigation. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, extending  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  breadth.  The  streets  are  in  general  straight,  but 
the  houses  are  slightly  built,  as  the  equality  of  the  climatOi 
and  the  want  of  rain,  render  substantial  buildings  unnecessa- 
ry ;  and  the  tremendous  earthquakes  which  frequently  hap- 
pen, have  proved  them  to  be  unsafe.  Lima,  however,  con- 
tains several  stately  stnictures,  especially  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries. The  number  of  convents  in  this  city  is  stated  at 
not  less  than  forty.*  The  churches  are  richly  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver;  and  every  thing  displays  the 
appearance  of  splendour  and  opulence.  The  commerce  of 
Lima  is  extensive,  and  the  merchants  are  rich.  The  popula- 
tion is  computed  at  about  54,OOO.t  Callao,  on  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  six  miles  from  the  city, 
is  the  port  for  Lima. 

Of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
New  Granada,  very  little  is  known,  except  that  it  stands  on  a 

•  inioa's  Voy.  vol.  1.  p.  429. 

t  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist  of  Amer.  vol.  8.  p.  497.  note  f3. 
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river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Magdalena,  an4 
is  a  place  of  considerable  wealth  and  population. 

Next  to  these  capiuls  of  the  vice -royalties,  the  chief  cides 
are  Potosi,  Quito,  and  Cuzco,  in  Peru.*>  Potosi  is  grown  rich 
and  populous,  through  its  neighbourhood  to  the  mines,  to 
which  indeed  it  owes  its  origin^  According  to  a  late  writer 
who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, this  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in  all  South 
America,  as  he  estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  100,000, 
a  number  far  exceeding  the  population  of  Lima.*  Quito  is 
in  this  respect  little  inferior  to  Lima,  being  supposed  to  con« 
tain  about  50,000  inhabitants.  Being  an  inland  city,  and  with- 
out any  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  its  chief  trade  consilits  in 
its  manufactures  of  various  coarse  articles  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen,  with  which  it  supplies  the  home  consumption  of  a 
great  part  of  Peru.  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peru- 
vian monarchy,  is  in  extent  nearly  equal  to  Lima  :  and  its 
population  is  also  considerable^t 

The  other  principal  cities,  which  may  be  considered  as 
those  of  the  third  rank  in  the  Spanish  South  American  domi- 
nions, are  Cartbagena,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour,  strong 
fortifications,  a  flourishing  trade,  and  about  25,000  inhabitants. 
Cuenz  has  a  population  of  about  26,000.  Guyaquil  and  Rio- 
bamba  about  18,000  each.|  St.  Jago  de  Chili  is  also  a  pleasant 
and  elegant  town  of  considerable  extent  and  population.$  Pa. 
nama  was  the  point  of  commercial  communication  between 
the  northern  and  southern  colonies,  and  consequently  between 
Peru  and  Spain  ;  but  this  place,  as  well  as  Porto  Bello,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  will  probably  lose  all  its  impor- 

b  [Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  should 
hare  been  mentioned  under  this  head.  Its  population  is  at  present  small^ 
but  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  city  is  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance      Am.  Ed.3 

*  Helms,  p  121.  But  Dr.  Robertson  only  states  the  population  of 
Potosi  at  about  25,000.  Helms,  howeyer,  had  cerUinly  better  means  of 
informing  himself  on  the  subject. 

*\  Ibid.  p.  145.— Ulloa,  liv.  T.  ch.  12. 

}  The  three  last  are  in  Peru. 

$  For  a  good  descriptioA  of  St.  Jago  de  Chilis  see  Com.  Byron'b  Nar- 
rative. 
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lance  through  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  annual  fairs.  Those  countries  do  not  appear  to  contain 
any  remarkable  edifices  except  such  as  are  in  the  principal 
cities.  Spain,  as  already  observed,  displays  but  few  villas :  it 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  many  should  be  found  in 
the  colonies. 

Iv/andr.}— Moat  of  the  islsnds  of  any  importance  contigu- 
ous to  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  claimed  by  Spain ;  but 
none  of  them  are  very  considerable,  and  most  of  them  are 
neglected.  In  a  brief  enumeration,  beginning  with  those  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  most  conside* 
rable,  and  those  that  are  the  beat  known.  The  principal  is 
that  of  Chiloe,  in  the  bay  of  Chonos,  being  about  140  British 
miles  in  length,  by  about  SO  in  breadth.*  In  the  Gulf  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  the  island  of  St.  Martin,  oa  which  are  some 
Spanbh  settlements  of  little  importance.  The  pleasant  and 
healthful  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  appears  to  be  uninhabited  2 
but  it  is  Cftmous  for  being  some  years  the  solitary  abode  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  wrecked  on  its 
coast,  and  whose  singular  adventure  served,  in  the  hands  of 
Daniel  De  Foe,  as  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  romance  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  voyage  of  Lord  Anson, 
who  found  it  an  excellent  place  of  refreshment  for  his  men 
when  suffering  extremely  from  the  scurvy.f  Terra  del  Fue. 
go,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  American  contL 
nent,  is  generally  considered  as  one  isjand,  but  is  in  reality 
an  assemblage  of  no  fewer  than  eleven,  separated  by  narrow 
straits.^  The  rigour  of  the  climate  has  already  been  noticed. 
This  miserable  region  is  entirely  left  to  the  natives,  who  are 
of  a  middle  stature,  with  broad  flat  &ces,  and  use  for  clothing 
the  skins  of  seals.  Fish,  especially  shell-fish,  appears  to  be 
their  only  foodj  and  they  live  in  villages,  consisting  of  mise- 

•  The  island  of  Chiloe  is  celebrated  in  Commodore  Byror/s  Narrative 
as  the  first  Spanish  settlement  that  he  and  his  companions  reached  after 
their  fatiguing  march  through  the  wilds  of  South  America. 

t  For  the  description  of  this  charming  island,  and  the  relief  which  it 
afibrded  to  the  sickly  crew8»  see  Lord  Anson's  Voyage. 

%  La  Craz'k  Map  hy  Faden. 
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rable  fatits  of  a  conical  form.  To  the  north-east  of  Terra  del 
FttegOy  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  strut  of  Magellan,  are  Falk- 
land islands,  in  53^  south  latitude.  These  islands  had  been 
di8co?ered  by  Sir  RicHard  Hawkins  so  early  as  the  year  1594. 
Being  of  little  Yalue,  however,  they  were  long  neglected.  But 
in  1764,  Commodore  Byron  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
them  in  virtue  of  the  British  claim,  and  a  small  settlement  waa 
formed  at  a  place  called  Pprt  Egmont,  of  which  the  English 
were  in  1770  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  islands 
were  soon  after  ^ceded  to  Spain. 

To  tho  south-east  of  Falkland  istods  is  another  island  of 
considerable  extent,  discovered  in  1675  by  La  Roche  ;  andia 
1775  named  Georgia  by  Captain  Cook.  It  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words^  by  calling  it  the  land  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
shores,  however,  are  frequented  by  penguins  and  seals ;  and 
the  lark  is  not  uncommon.  Further  to  the  south-east  are 
other  islands  still  more  dreary,  being  the  throne  of  perpetual 
winter.  Of  the  few  isbmda  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Soutli 
America,  that  of  Trinidada  may  be  reckoned  the  chief.  The 
next  are  those  of  Saremburg  and  Ferdinando  Nomoha«  Oa 
the  northern  shore,  the  moat  celebrated  is  tlie  Ffcnch  iaiand 
of  Cayenne^ 
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If  Utorieal  View  of  South  America,  ptrtictiUrly  of  Peru. 

J^HE  discovery  of  the  South  American  continent  by  Colum^. 
bus  in  his  third  voyage  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Vasco  Nugnez  de 
Balboa  in  1513.  The  progress  of  discovery  and  colonization 
was  rapid ;  but  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  the 
snost  striking  events  in  the  history  of  the  new  world  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-American  empire,  or  repub- 
licf  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Peruvians,  their  monarchy  bad  existed  during  the  reigns  of 
eleven  successive^  sovereigns  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Spa- 
nish invasion  ;  and  the  twelfth  was  then  on  the  throne.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  regular  chronology ;  but  from 
the  common  calculations  of  reigns,  their  empire  could  scarce- 
ly have  lasted  more  than  three  centuries.  Their  traditional 
history  is  briefly  as  follows :  Peru  was  originally  possessed  by 
numerous  savage  tribes,  strangers  to  every  species  of  cultiva- 
tion and  industry.  From  time  immemorial,  they  had  strugi 
gled  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  this  kind  of  life,  without 
any  prospect  of  amelioration,  or  any  eftbrt  towards  improve- 
ment. At  last  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titi- 
aca,  a  man  and  a  woman  of  a  majestic  appearance,  and  clothed 
in  decent  garments,  such  as  were  unknown  to  the  savage  Pe- 
ruvians. These  two  extraordinary  personages  declared  them- 
selves to  be  the  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent 
parent  to  instruct  and  civilize  the  human  race.  Their  exhor- 
tations being  enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity,  in  whose 
name  they  were  supposed  to  speak,  several  of  the  savag^ 
tribes  united  themselves  together  under  their  direcdon;  and 
receiving  their  commands  as  ccelestial  injunctions,  followed 
ftem  to  Cu0co>  and  liud  ^h^  fpw4itU9n  9!  Uiat  «it^. 
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Mango  Capac  and  his  wife,  whom  the  Peruvjans  call 
Mamma  OccUa,  first  instructed  these  savages  in  agriculture 
and  the  other  arts,  the  most  necessary  to  the  comfortable  ex- 
istence of  the  human  species.  In  the  next  place  they  insti- 
tuted such  a  system  of  government  and  laws,  as  might  secure 
their  own  authority  and  the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  The 
Peruvian  empire  was  at  first  of  a  small  extent:  its  territory 
did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from  Cusco.  It  was  more 
extensive,  however,  than  that  of  Rome  under  the  first  of  her 
kings;  and  within  its  narrow  precincts  Mango  Capac  exer- 
cised an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  Many  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  submitted  to  his  government  and  to  that 
of  his  successors :  others  were  reduced  by  force ;  and  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  was  in  this  manner  gradually  enlarged. 
Huanca  Capac,  the  twelfth  in  succession  from  the  founder  of 
the  state,  reduced  the  province  of  Quito,  and  by  that  important 
conquest  almost  doubled  the  extent  of  the  Peruviao  domi- 
nions. 

Amidst  the  obscurity  of  this  traditional  account,  it  is  ea^ 
to  perceive  that  Mango  Capac  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men,  whose  superior  genius  enables  them  to  gain  an  ascen- 
dency over  others,  to  civilize  barbarous  tribes,  aod  lay  the 
foundation  of  empires.  The  worship  of  the  sun,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most  glorious  object  in  the  whole  system 
of  nature,  was  not  uncommoa  in  many  Pagan  nations  who 
were  unenlightened  by  science ;  and  it  appears  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  original  inhabitants  of  Peru  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  divine  honours  to  this  splendid  luminary,  which 
they  considered  as  the  author  of  the  seasons,  and  the  visible 
ruler  of  the  heavens.  On  this  established  opinion  Mango 
Capac  founded  his  mission,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  deceived  an  ignorant  people  ;  but  the  illusion  was 
scarcely  less  conducive  to  their  happiness  than  to  his  own 
aggrandieement.  His  laws  were  equitable  and  humane :  his 
government  was  beneficent ;  and  he  introduced  among  his 
subjects  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than  existed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  America.  The  laws  of 
Mango  Capac  were  &r  more  beneficent  than  those  of  Lycur- 
gus;  and  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
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his  history,  therels  reason  to  beliere  that  circumstances  being 
considered)  be  might  justlj  be  ranked  with  Solon  and  Numa* 

From  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Baibqa  had  discorered  the 
Pucific  Ocean ;  and  some  obscure  hints  had  been  received 
relative  to  the  extensive  and  opulent  country  of  Peru»  the  eyes 
of  the  Spanish  adventurers  were  turned  towards  that  quarter. 
>  Among  these  were  three  persons  then  settled  in  Panama,  who^ 
although  every  one  of  them  were  already  advanced  in  years, 
undertook,  at  their  own  expense  and  riski  this  daring  and 
dangerous  enterprise.  These  were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Diego 
Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luquez,  all  of  them  persons  of  the 
lowest  extraction.  Pizarro  bad  been  employed  in  keeping 
hogs  before  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier  ;  and  Almagro  was  ori- 
f^inally  a  foundling,  but  both  were  men  of  dauntless  courage^ 
trained  up  to  war  from  their  youth,  and  accustomed  to  dan- 
gers and  difHculties.  Luquez  was  a  priest  and  schoolmaster) 
and  his  province  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  raise  recruitSi 
collect  warlike  stores,  provisions,  &c.  in  proportion  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  expedition. 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  better  suited  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  adventurers  than  to  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
terprise. On  the  14th  of  November,  1534,  Pizarro  set  sail 
from  Panama  with  only  one  small  vessel  and  182  men.  He 
touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast,  but  his  men  being  op- 
pressed with  famine,  fatigue,  and  sickness,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Chuchama,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Almagro 
with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  troops  from  Panama.  Alma- 
gro had  indeed  already  arrived  at  that  port ;  but  not  finding 
pizarro,  he  had  sailed  to  different  parts  of  the  coast,  encoun- 
tered the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  as  the  other  party,  and 
even  lost  an  eye  in  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  natives.  Chance, 
however,  at  last  brought  them  together;  and  they  agreed  that 
Almagro  should  return  to  Panama  for  fresh  supplies.  But 
the  governor  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
thwart  the  expedition,  and  Pizarro  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
turn after  having  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note, 
where  he  had  got  such  a  glimpse  of  the  opulence  of  Peru,  as 
determined  him  to  make  fresh  preparations  for  prosecuting 
his  enterprise.  He  arrived  at  Panama  near  three  years  after 
veL.  v.  59 
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his  first  setting  out;  and  so  great  had  been  the  mortality  among 
his  men^  that  out  of  his  small  number  of  182,  he  lost,  in  less 
than  nine  months,  no  fewer  than  130  by  sickness  and  hard- 
■ships,  kw  having  fallen  by  the  sword.* 

The  next  step  of  Pisarro  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  pro* 
.cure  a  commission  from  the  court  of  Spain.  There  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  as  to  procure  from  the  emperor,  Charles  V, 
the  commission  of  capt^n-general  and  governor  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  should  conquer.  For  Hernando  Luquez  he 
obtained  an  ecclesiastical  preferment;  but  the  interests  of 
Almagro  being  neglected,  a  difiference  ensued  between  them. 
A  reconciliation,  however,  was  eifected  through  the  media- 
tion of  Luquez.  After  this  reconciliation,  the  preparations 
for  another  expedition  were  commenced.  But  with  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  their  united  fortunes  and  interest,  the  whole 
armament  which  they  were  able  to  fit  out,  consisted  only  of 
three  small  vessels,  and  180  soldiers,  36  of  whom  were  horse- 
men.  With  tbb  inconsiderable  force  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru, 
and  having  surprised  a  town  in  the  province  of  Coaque,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  amounting  to  the  value  of  30,000  pesos,  with  such 
a  quantity  of  other  booty,  as  dispelled  all  the  doubts  of  the 
adventurers,  and  inspired  them  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes- 
He  immediately  despatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with 
a  large  remittance  to  Almagro,  and  another  to  Nicaragua,  for 
the  purpose  of  alluring  adventurers  and  procuring  supplies. 
This  judicious  step  soon  brought  from  Nicaragua  two  diffe- 
rent bodies  of  troops,  of  about  thirty  men  each,  who,  small  as 
their  number  might  seem,  were,  in  his  circumstances,  a  valu- 
able accession  to  his  force. 

Hud  the  Spaniards  been  able  to  penetrate  into  Peru  in  their 
first  expedition,  they  would  probably  have  met  with  a  formida- 
ble resistance. .  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  of  the  Incas,  was 
then  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  Peruvians  were  united  un- 
der a  monarch  equally  revered  and  beloved.  The  state  of 
affairs  was  now  changed.  The  blood  of  the  Incas  had  always 
been  held  sacred,  and  had  never  been  contaminated  by  mixing 

•  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Amer.  vol.  2.  p.  466.— Note  30,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Xerxes,  p.  180. 
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with  iny  other  race.  But  Huana  Capac,  after  his  conquest  of 
Quito,  had,  in  order  to  confirm  his  sovereignty  over  that  pro- 
vincct  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  vanquished 
piince.  By  her  he  had  a  son  named  Atahualpa,  whom  at  his 
death  in  1529,  he  appointed  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  his  other  son,  Hu- 
ascar,  whose  mother  was  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Incas.  This 
destination  of  the  succession  produced  a  civil  war  between 
the  two  brothers.  Atahualpa  was  the  conqueror,  and  made 
a  barbart>u8  use  of  his  victory.  Conscious  of  the  defect  in  hia 
own  title  to  the  crown  of  Peru,  he  attempted  to  exterminate 
the  royal  race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun 
descended  from  Mango  Capac.  AU  of  them  whom  he  could 
sefze  by  force,  or  by  stratagem,  became  victims  to  his  cruel 
policy  ;  but  Huascar,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  battle, 
was  saved  for  some  time,  that  by  issuing  orders  in  his  name, 
the  usurper  might  more  easily  establish  his  authority,* 

When  Pizarro  first  landed  in  Peru,  the  civil  war  between 
the  two  brothers  was  not  terminated,  and  neither  of  the  com- 
petitors paid  any  attention  to  the  operations  of  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  appeared  to  them  too  inconsiderable  to  excite  any 
alarm.  By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  the  Spaniards 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Peru  without  opposition,  and 
then  met  with  only  a  feeble  resistance  from  a  disunited  and 
disaffected  people.  Pizarro  immediately  advanced  toward 
Caxamalea,  a  town  near  which  Atahualpa  was.  encamped.  On 
the  road  he  was  met  by  an  officer,  bearing  a  valuable  present 
from  the  Inca,  with  an  offer  of  peace  and  alliance.  Pizarro 
following  the  example  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  announced  him- 
self as  the  ambassador  of  a  powerful  monarch,  who  courted 
the  friendship  of  the  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  advancing 
to  offer  him  his  assistance  against  all  those  who  should  dis- 
pute bis  title  to  the  crown.  On  entering  Caxamalea,  Pizarro 
took  possession  of  a  strong  post  in  the  town,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Atahualpa,  whose  camp  was  about  a  mile  distant  from 
that  place.  The  messengers  were  instructed  to  confirm  his 
former  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions,  and  to  request  an 
interview  with  the  Inca,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  mo- 

•  Robertson's  Histof  Amer.  vol.  2.  p.  167,  &c. 
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tives  that  illdoced  him  to  Tisit  his  country.  On  their  arriTal* 
at  the  Pemvian  camp^  they  were  treated  with  the  most  res- 
pectful hospitidityy  and  the  Iqca  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish 
commander  the  next  day  at  his  quarters.  But  their  attention 
was  the  most  powerfully  attracted  by  the  profusion  of  wealth) 
which  they  observed  in  the  camp,  and  of  which  they  gave 
such  a  description  to  their  countrymeO)  as  excited  at  once  their 
astonishoYent  and  their  avarice. 

From  his  own  observation  of  American  manners  and  Ideas, 
as  well  as  from  the  advantages  which  Cortex  had  derived  from 
seizing  Montezuma^  Pizarro  knew  of  what  consequence  it 
would  be  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power/  and  immediately 
made  liis  arrangements  for  seizing  on  his  person  at  the  ap- 
proaching interview.  AH  the  troops  were  dbposed  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner)  and  kept  in  readiness  for  action. 
The  next  day  Atahualpa  appearedi  in  &11  the  pomp  of  barba- 
rous magnificence,  with  several  hundreds  of  attendants,  and 
seated  on  a  throne  almost  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  principal  officers.  Several  bands  of 
singers  and  dancers  accompanied  the  procession ;  and  the 
plaint  were  covered  with  his  troops,  amountmg  to  above  30,000 
io  nomber.  This  interview  was  conducted  in  an  extraordi« 
nary  manner  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  As  the  Inca  drew 
near  to  their  quarters,  Father  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expe- 
dition, advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  ia 
the  other,  and  began  a  long  harangue,  explaining  to  him  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  requiring  him  to  embrace 
ite  doctrines,  and  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  as  his  sove- 
.  reign.  Ail  this  was  new  to  the  Inca,  who  hearing  the  dis- 
CQurse'  explained  by  an  unskilful  interpreter,  desired  to  know 
where  the  Spaniards  had  learned  such  extraordinary  things. 
^In  this  book,"  answered  Valverde,  reaching  to  him  his  bre- 
viary* The  leca  opened  it  with  eager  curiosity,  aiid  turuing 
over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  hn  ear,  and  listened  with  serious 
attention.  When  he  perceived  that  it  did  not  speak,  «<  This,'* 
said  he,  ^^  is  silent,— it  tells  me  nothing,"  and  seemingly 
with  anger  and  disdain  threw  it  on  the  ground.  The  Monk 
immediately  cried  out,  «  To  arms.  Christians,  to  arms :  the 
word  of  God  is  insulted  !"   Pizarro  at  that  instant  gave  the 
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^gnal  of  attack.  The  martial  music  struck  npj  the  caooon 
and  musquetry  began  to  fireiand  both  horse  and  foot  made  a> 
furious  charge.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the- 
amaaeraent  and  consternation  of  the  Peruvians  at  an  attack 
which  they  so  little  expected.  Dismayed  at  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  iire-arma,  and  the  irresistible  charge  of  the  ca« 
yairy,  they  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  PiftarrO}  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band,  rushed  forward  and  seized  the  Inca«  Above 
4(000  PemviaM  fell  in  this  fetal  rencounter.  Not  a  single 
Spaniard  was  either  killed  or  wounded^  except  Piaarro  him- 
self, who  received  a  small  wound  in  his  hand.  This  horrid 
affair  is  condemned  by  all  the  Spanbh  historians ;  and  Or. 
Robertson  considers  the  conduct  of  Father  Valverde  as  a  part 
c»f  the  preconcerted  plan,  in  consequence  of  which  he  acted 
in  a  manner  so  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
clergy  in  America,  who  constantly  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  ferocity  of  the  adventurersy  and  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
natives.* 

The  plunder  of  the  field  and  the  camp  was  rich  beyond  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  of  the  wealth  of 
Peru ;  and  they  passed  the  night  in  the  extravagant  exulta* 
tion  natural  to  indigent  adventurers  on  so  great  and  so  suddea 
an  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  captive  monarch  in  the  meaa 
while  soon  discovered  the  ruling  passion  of  the  inv|iders,  and 
hoped,  by  gratifying  their  avarice,  to  regain  his  liberty.  The 
room  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty*two  feet  in  lengthy 
by  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  he  offered  to  fill  it  as  high  as  he 
could  reach  with  vessels  of  gold.  Pizarro  closed  eagerly  with 
the  proposal ;  and  the  Inca  immediately  took  measures  for 
fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  sent  messengers  to 
Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  to  collect  the  gold  amassed  in 
the  temples  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  Incas;  At  the  same 
time  apprehending  that  his  brotlier  Huascar,  who  was  kept  in 
confinement,  might  engage  the  Spaniards  to  espouse  his 
cause,  he  despatched  private  orders  for  his  execution,  an4 
these,  like  his  other  commands,  were  punctually  obeyed. 

*  Robertson's  Hist*  of  Amer.  vol.  2.  p.  467,  note  34. 
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Pizarro,ln  his  compact  with  Atahualpa^  appears  to  hard  had 
DO  other  intention  than  that  of  inducing  him  to  collect,  by  bia 
authority^  the  whole  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  Among  various 
circumstances  which  concurred  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe 
of  the  unfortunate  Inca,  one  of  a  singular  nature  is  related  by 
the  SpaiiisU)  historians.  Among  all  the  European  arts,  that 
which  he  most  admired  was  the  use  of  letters;  but  he  was 
uncertain  whether  it  was  a  natural  or  an  acquired  talent.  In 
order  to  determine  the  point,  be  desired  one  of  the  soldiers 
to  wrile  the  name  of  God,  and  then  shewed  it  to  others,  of 
wht>m  several  could  read  it.  At  length  he  shewed  it  to  Pi* 
zarro,  who,  never  having  learned  to  read,  was  obliged  to  con* 
fess  bis  ignorance.  Frpni  that  moment  Atahualpa  regarded 
the  commander«in*chief  as  a  mean  person,  less  instructed  than 
many  of  his  soldiers ;  and  he  had  not  the  address  to  conceal 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  This  mortified  the  pride  of 
Pizarro,  and  operated  as  an  additional  motive  to  induce  him 
to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  Inca.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  requisite  to  give  a  legal  appearance  to  the  transac* 
tion.  A  court  of  justice  was  formed :  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
sat  as  judges.  Before  this  singular  tribunal,  Atahualpa  was 
accused  of  usurping  the  throne,  and  of  putting  his  brother  and 
lawful  sovereign  to  death,  and  of  various  other  crimes.  To 
judges  predetermined,  slight  evidence  was  sufficient.  The 
unfortunate  prince  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Astonished  at  his  sentence,  he  used  every  means  to 
avert  his  fate.  He  even  consented  to  be  baptized }  but  his 
enemies  were  bent  on  his  destruction  :  all  he  could  obtain  was 
a  mitigation  of  punishment ;  and  instead  of  being  burnt,  he 
was  strangled.  To  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  nation  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  among  those  profligate  adventurers, 
there  were  some  who  not  only  remonstrated,  but  even  pro- 
tested against  this  tyrannical  proceeding ;  but  their  endea<» 
vours  were  ineffectual,  and  the  more  violent  faction  prevailed. 
The  treasure  collected  for  the  ransom  of  the  Inca  had  been 
imtncdiately  divided  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  history  of  so  sudden  an  acquisition  of  wealth  by 
military  adventure.  No  less  than  8000  pesos,  a  sum  at  that 
time  equivalent  to  considerably  more  than  as  many  pounds 
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sterling*  in  the  present  century,  fell  to  the  share  of  each  horse- 
man, and  half  as  much  to  each  foot  soldier,  after  the  king's 
fifth  had  been  deducted,  and  Pizarro,  with  the  other  officers,  had 
received  shares  proportioned  to  their  rank.  This  abundance 
of  wealth  flowing  all  at  once  upon  indigent  adventurers,  excited 
in  many  of  them  a  desire  of  retiring  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  in  opulence  and  ease.  Pizarro  readily  gratified  their  de- 
sire, sensible  that  the  sight  of  riches  so  rapidly  acquired,  would 
allure  fresh  adventurers.  He  could  not,  indeed,  have  sent  out 
better  recruiting  officers.  No  sooner  were  they  arrived  at 
Panama,  where  they  displayed  their  wealth  to  the  view  of 
their  astonished  countrymen,  than  fame  spread  abroad  with 
exaggeration  the  account  of  their  success.  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture was  excited  beyond  all  former  example  ;  and  the 
governors  of  several  provinces  foVind  grtut  difficulty  in  re- 
straining the  colonists  from  abandoning  their  possessions  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Peru.  In  spite 
of  every  check,  however,  so  many  fresh  adveriturers  resorted 
to  the  standard  of  Pizarro,  that  he  began  his  march  to  Cuzco 
at  the  head  of  500  men,  after  leaving  a  considerable  garrison 
in  the  fort  of  St.  Michael.  In  his  march  he  was  feebly  op» 
posed  by  two  bodies  of  Peruvians ;  but  these  he  put  to  flight 
with  great  slaughter,  and  with  very  little  loss  on  his  side. 
He  then  marched  forward  to  Cuzco,  and  met  with  no  resis- 
tance in  taking  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found 
there,  even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  off  or  con- 
cealed, exceeded  in  value  what  had  been  received  for  the 
Inca's  ransom.  But  as  the  number  of  soldiers  was  greater^ 
the  shares  were  proportionably  smaller.  Each  person,  how- 
ever, received  4000  pesos,  aRer  the  king^s  fifths  and  the 
shares  of  the  officers  were  deducted.f 

Civil,  as  well  as  foreign  war,  now  desolated  Peru.  The 
Spaniards  had  invested  the  young  son  of  Atahualpa  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  in  order  to  use  him  as  an  instrument  in 

*  Dr.  Robertson  says  not  inferior  to  that  sum.  Hist,  of  Amer.  vol.  2. 
p.  179.  But  money  has  considerably  sunk  in  value,  particularly  In 
England,  since  he  wrote  this  history. 

t  Dr.  RobertsoHi  vol.  2.  p.  471.  note  ^ft  on  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  writerSi 
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^om^lettiili^their  conquest.    The  Peruvians  bad  placed  a  br^ 
Chei*  bf'lTuaicaron  the'  throne  of  the  Incas  :  and  the  ^ncral 
who  tommanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  hating  seized  the 
brother  andl  children  of  his  master,  put 'them  to  death  and 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom.  Burbg  these  trans- 
actions^ Perdinando  Pisuirro,  having  been  sent  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  i^turned,  after  having  met  with  the  most  favourable 
reception.  His' i)rother,  the  general,  was 'Confirmed  in  his'au. 
thority  ;  and  Almagro  had  a  government  allotted  to  him,  ex- 
tending 200  leagues  from  the  southern  limits  of  that  which 
was  assigned  to  Pizarro.     In  the  year  1535,  Pizarro  laid  the 
foundation  of  Lima;  and  about  the  same  dme  Almagro  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  Chili ;  but  having  with  great  difficulty  pe- 
netrated a  considerable  way  into  the  country,  he  was  recalled 
from  that^^uartei^by  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians^ 
who  then  besieged  Cuzco  and  Lima,  and  with  so  numerous  an 
army  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  that 
country.  While  Pizarro  was  closely  shut  up  in  Lima ;  Cuzco, 
where  three  of  his  brothers,  Juan,  Oonsalez,  and  Ferdinandb, 
commanded,  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  as  the  Peru- 
tians  directed  theb*  principal  efforts  agdnst  that  ancient  capital. 
Juan  iPizarro,  and  several  other  officers  of  d'lstbction,  were 
Killed;  and  the  Spaniards -had  begun  to  think  of  abandoning- 
the  city.    Almagro  arriving  at  this  critical  moment,  defeated' 
the  Peruvians,  and  raised  the  siege.-  But  having  obtained  pos« 
session  of  the  city,  he  refused  to  deliver  it  up  to  Pizarro,  as 
he  conceived  it  lb  be  within  the  limits  of  his  own  government. 
The'  Peruvians  being  subdued  and  dispersed,  a  bloody  civil 
war  commenced  between  Almagro  and  Pizarro,  which,  after 
being  for  Isomie  time  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various 
success, 'tenmhated  in  fatour  of  the  latter.    Almagro  was  ta- 
ketfprisoner^in  a  battle  fought  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1538, 
and  ^literwards  beheaded  by  the  command  of  his  anugonist.*' 
Pizarro  now  considering  himself  as  the  uniivalled' possessor, 
of  Peru,  parcelled  the  whole  territory  among  the  conquerors; 
but  from  this  division,  which  gave  immense  estates  to  many 
of  his  adventurers,  the  partisans  of  Almagro  were  excluded^ 

•  Almag^  was  beheaded  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Robertson,  vol 
2.  p.  209. 
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fhhough  several  of  them  had  eminently  contributed  to  the 
conquest.     This  proceeding  irritated  the  minds  of  the  Aln^- 
grians  against  the  governor,  and  excited  them  to  revenge.  Al- 
magro  had  left  a  8on«  a  young  man  of  a  noble  and  generous  dis* 
position,  to  whom  the  whole  party  looked  up  as  a  leader*    A 
conspiracy  was  soon  formed  under  bis  auspices ;  and  Juan  de 
Herrada,  an  officer  of  distinguished  abilities,  had  the  charge 
of  its  execution.    On  the  26th  of  June,  1541,  Herrada,  with 
eighteen  of  the  most  determined  conspirators,  clothed  in  com- 
plete armour,  rushed  at  mid-day  into  the  palace  of  Lima,  and 
attacked  the  governor,  with  several  of  his  adherents.     Pizar- 
ro,  although  without  any  other  arms  than  bis  sword  and  his 
buckler,  defended  himself  with  a  courage  worthy  of  his  for- 
mer exploits ;  but  his  few  companions  being  all  killed,  or  mor- 
tally wounded,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  un- 
der the  strokes  of  the  conspirators  in  the  74th  or  75th  year  of 
his  age.    The  assassins  immediately  rushed  out  of  the  palace> 
and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the 
tyrant.   Being  joined  by  about  300  of  their  party,  they  carried 
young  Almagro  in  procession  through  the  streets,  and  declar- 
ed him  lawful  successor  to  the  government.     This  election^ 
however,  was  not  agreeable. to  all ;  and  although  numbers  of 
desperate  adventurers,  and  of  persons  disaffected  to  Pizarro's 
government,  flocked  to  his  standard,  many  of  the  officers  at  a 
distance  from  Lima  refused  to  recognise  his  authority.  While 
things  were  in  this  unsettled  8^.te,  Vaca  de  Castro  arrived 
from  Spain  with  full  powers  to  assume  the  government,  and 
speedily  assembled  a  body  of  troops.  The  Almagrians  having 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon  for  so  heinous  a  crime  as  the 
murder  of  the  governor,  marched  against  him,  and  both  sides 
were  eager  to  bring  the  affair  to  the  speedy  decision  of  the 
sword.    A  battle  was  fought  with  all  the  animosity  that  could 
be  inspired  by  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  and  the  last  ef- 
forts of  despair.    Victory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful,  de* 
dared  at  last  for  Vaca  de  Castro.    The  carnage  was  great  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants.    Of  1400,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  troops  on  both  sides,  500  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  and  a  much  greater  number  were  wounded.    Of  the  pri- 
soners that  were  taken,  forty  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
vol.  V.  00 
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tlicrrett  ba&»hed  from  Peru.  The  young  Almiifi^i  who  haA 
diapFayed  great  courage  in  this  engagement,  made  his  escape  p 
but  being  betrayed  by  some  of  his  officersi  he  was  taken  and 
beheaded  at  Cusco. 

.    During  these  transactions  in  Peru^  the  court  of  Spain  had 
formed  a  variety  of  new  regulations  for  the  better  government 
of  the  colonies.    Vaca  de  Castro  was  superseded  ;  and  Biasco 
Nugnez  Vela  wjaa  appointed  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title 
of  viceroy.     The  new  laws,  however,  occasioned  a  great  fer. 
mcnt  in  many  of  the  colonies,  but  especially  in  Peru ;  and 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  conqueror,  put  hioiself  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents.     A  bloody  engagement  took  place 
between  him  and  the  viceroy,  in  which  the  latter,  after  dia* 
playing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  abilities  of  a  comauuider,  and 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  fell  covered  with  wounds.     By  Gou* 
aalo's  command,  his  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  on  the  pub- 
lic gibbet  in  Quito.  All  Peru  now  submitted  to  Goozaio,  who 
immediately  assumed  the  title  of  vicei*oy.  Francis  Carjavai,one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  during  of  the  Spanish  adyeAturers,  and 
who,  although  near  fourscore  years  of  age«  possessed  all  ihe 
animation  and  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  advised  hiaei^otalljr 
tp  reject  the  authority  of  Spain,  and  to  assume  the  rank  of  m 
independent  sovereign.     But  Gonzalo  considering  this  as  too 
bold  an  undertaking,  chose  rather  to  rule  Peru  in  aufaordina* 
tion  to  Spain,  and  aspired  no  higher  tlian  to  obtain  his  ooofir* 
maiion  in  the  ofHce  of  viceroy.   His  proceedings,  however,  be* 
came  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  at  the  couL*t  of  Charles 
y. ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  over  some  person  of 
consummate  prudence  to  quell  this  formidable  revolt.     Pedro 
de  la  Gasca,  an  ecclesi^istic,  a  man  of  mild  and  engaging  man. 
ners,  but  of  an  extraordinary  firmness  and  inu^pidity,  was 
chosen  for  this  important  undertaking.  From  the  power  which 
Pizarro  had  acquired,  and  the  distance  of  Peru  from  Spain,  it 
was  considered  as  a  difficult  task  to  reduce  him  to  subjecuoo 
by  force,  and  it  was  deemed  the  most  esipedieDt  to  offer  ^  ^e-* 
ueral  pardon  to  him  and  his  adherents, on  condition  of  nef»i^i»- 
ing  his  authority*  aad  submitting  to  a  viceroy  appoiuted  hy  ^e 
crown.    Gasca,  however,  was  invested  with  lull   powers  for 
peace  or  w^a^  although  he.wa)  fmti  out  without  any  miiitsry 


^MTce,  as  Spain  9^s  at  that  time  too  moeh  exhaimted  bf  the 
coivunent&l  wars  of  Charies  V,  to  lit  out  an  armament  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colony  of  Peru.     Gasci^ 
however,  being  arrived  at  Panama,  and  hearing  that  Piiarro 
was  preparing  for  war,  found  means  to  assemble  a  body  of 
men,  and  proceeding  to  Peru,  endeavoured  to  compromise 
matters  by  treaty.     Bwt  Pizarro  refused  to  listen  to  lany  terms 
t>f  accommodation,  and  refused  to  resign  his  vice-royalty,  and 
,  declared  Gasca  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  the  coFony.     There 
were  at  that  time  above  6000  Spaniards  settled  in  Peru,  all  of 
them  men  who  were  accustomed  to  daring  and  desperate  en. 
terprises  ;  and  as  he  did  not  doubt  of  their  union  in  his  cause, 
he  thought  himself  able  to  set  every  efToi^t  of  Spain  at  defiance. 
Oasca,  however,  by  his  address,  detached  numbers  of  them 
fiy>m  Ins  party,  and  the  royal  army  was  constantly  augmented, 
while  the  forces  of  Pizarro  gradually  diminished.    Observing 
this  decrease  of  his  influence,  he  resolved  to  bring  matters  to 
41  decision.    Both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  Ihe  field  ready  for 
«n  engagement,  when  Pizarro,  being  abandoned  by  his  whole 
army,  except  a  few  faithful  adherents,  was  mscde  prisoner.  Ht 
was  beheaded  the  next  day ;  and  Carjaval,  with  some  others 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  suffered  the  same  punish- 
menc     The  execution  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  which  happened 
ifi  1549,  put  at)  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  Peru,  in  which  thfe 
greatest  part  of  those  ferocious  and  desperate  adventurera, 
who  conquered  that  rich  country,  fell  by  one  another's  hands 
in  the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  among  all  the  adventurers  who  conquered  Mexico  and 
Peru,  none  were  soldiers  employed  by  the  crotvnj  nor  any  of 
ihem  snercemiries  serving  for  pay,  although  many  of  them 
were  extremely  indigent,  and  had  money  advanced  for  their 
equipment  by  the  principal  leaders  in  those  expeditions.  Every 
Adventurer  considered  himself  as  a  conqueror,  entitled  to  share 
according  to  his  rank,  not  only  in  the  spoils,  but  atso  in  tlic 
lands  of  the  conquered  country.     The  conqueitirs  of  Perti, 
however,  acquired  fortunes  much  sooner  than  those  of  Mexi- 
co, as  may  readily  be  perceived  from  this  sketch  of  their  his- 
tory. .  In  Peru,  the  shares  which  fell  to  each  man  at  the  di^ 
vision  of  Atahualpa's  raasomf  and  at  the  capture  of  Cuzco, 
w^e  sufficient  to  enrich  the  first  in?ader3«    It  is  also  a  slfi- 
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giilar  event  in  the  history  of  Spain,  and  her  colonies,  that  those 
rich  and  extensive  countries  were  subjected  to  her  empire  by 
private  individuals  at  their  own  expense  and  risque.  The 
crown  furnished  them  only  with  commissions,  without  assist- 
ing them  with  a  shilling  from  the  treasury ;  and  the  hardships 
which  these  Spanish  desperadoes  suffered,  as  well  as  the  in- 
trepidity and  perseverandb*  wikiclb'they  displayed  in  prosecut- 
ing their  enterprises,  surpass  every  tiling  recorded  in  the  hiis- 
tc^of hun^aniudventt^ev   ,^.     .         •       .      vr  .% 


RELIGION,  GOVERNMENT,    A^D   CIVILIZATION    OV   THE 
PERUVIANS. 

'  Y^t  rdigionof  the  Peruvians  was  of  a  v^iy  aiffbnftht  hatti^e 
frorii  that  of  the  Mexicans:  it  was  mild  tod  befl^l^dAt;  stttd 
^no  huftlan  sacrifices  were  offered  in' the  temples  of  tRe  snn. 
Sohle'' detached  customs,  however.Mhdltaie  a 'spirit  less  hu- 
mane. On  the  death  pf  an  Inca,  IbV  Other  emiriitit  petsoiD^  m 
l^rfeaC^hiimber'of  thdr  attendstnls  ^ere  potto  d^ath'iorid  i^er- 
i«d  rbiind  their  sepulchres,  so  that'they  tiiight  appear  In  tlie 
'next  lii^ofld  in  a  m^nef  suitable  to  ttidr  dlgfnhy^  *  This,  ho#. 
eVer,'df<!>ie8  tiot  appea^^  t6  have  l>een  considered  as  an  act  of 
'cruelty,  as  \he  persons'^^Os  pu\;  to  death  %rere  svippoied  to 
hold  the  same  offices  un<fe/ their  fb^tsf  masters  as  they' did 
!n  this  world.  Their  gbvernment  Was,  as  a  mihi  despotiskn, 
intimately  connected  with  their  reiigion.  They  worshipped 
the  sun,  and  venerated  the  Incaf  as  his  d^scetklanc  and  sinis- 
ter. In  tlicf  arts  of  refinement, 'the  Peruvians  were  snperibr 
'to  all  the  other  Americans.  They  had  Jthe  art  of  smeldng 
'feiTv^K^^'d  making  Ut^nals  of  that  metal,  as  weil  as  of  gold, 
ilnd'fhe  St>iuiiards  foatid  a'innch  greater  quantity  of  thosc^hle- 
tails  in  Pefu  than  in  M'exito.  The  buildings  of  the  t^emvians 
Ivere  fsir  ihbW  suBstahtild,  as  well  as  more  elegaiit  ihah  ttioae 
of  the'M^^caliAV  bvit'thdr  cities  were  l^wer  in  fAmiibtf^  uod 
less  popuRius.  ^uf^o  was  in  magnitude  far  lriftfi<M^d>MMcb; 
and  there  Vaft  no  6ther  i^lac^  itt  Peru  that  afii^H^d^Ui^^fl&iie 
of  a  city,  tlie  PerovUhS)  in  fin^,  fe(i6em  to^havii^^siii^ed-  c 
greater  gthius  for  the  Iks  bf  peace  thab  tfi^'Mes^iCans,  but 
they  were  lar  IntSrlit'W^ttltoi^fd  %i^,  add'if^rb  tMcti  ib^ 
easily  conquered. 


CHAP.  IV, 


Tresent  State,  polittcAl  and  iiu>ral...M.1Uligiott.^.CoTet<nment......£;air«.4M. 

Army...MNavy....Re¥enaea....Cotiimeree.^Manufactore8....Popu]ation.... 

Political  importance..^Langruage«..Uterature.^.Polite  Arts Mannen 

and  Cu8toins....i.Natiooal  Character. 

J1^9^'oii*]-^It  is  acarceljr  necessary  to  sajr  that  the  rc^ligion 

jQif  thosQ  ^Qiintriei^  is  the  Roman  Catholic^  which  is  prpfsa,s.ed 

t»y  tbe  natiyes,  w^o  are  subjects  of  $pain,  as  well  as  by  the 

Spaniards.    The  churches  and  monasteries  are  numc^rou^yacid 

.mimy  of  them  exceedingly  rich* 

Goternw^entl — The  Spanish  territories  are  4iyi^^f4  wi^h 

ngre^  precision  into  Yice-royakies,  iiudienqcti  provin9.esr  ^- 

vernm/^ts,  partidosi  and  missions,  or  par^l)ie9A  iJhff  Jthree 

vice-royalties  ane  thoj^fe  of  New  Granada  in  the  portby^  ^!^^ 

including  Chil|^  iq  the  ^middle;  and  Buenos  A^res  in  the 

south. .  T'he  c^pi(al  of  th^  first  is  Santa  Fe  de  Bopta^  q(  t^e 

aeco^dj.Lima;  and  of  the  third,  Buenos  Ayres,,^ The  piost 

atrikiog;  chara^riatic  of  the  poliucs  of  Spain^  in  regard  to 

ber  .American  empirci  is  an  esureme  caution,  jvirhich  alwj^jrs 

keeps  one  main  object  in  Viewi  .^bat  ^f  jeuin|ng  ^e  folonjes 

in  the  most  abject  sti^tcLof!  ^epen^^^cp  on  t))o  ^ajrppt  co^p* 

%vy.  For  this  purpose  every  method  U^practi^/ed  that  ca|)  haye 

su^y  tendency  to  counteract  the,  aspirjp|^^jrjews  of  an)biU(yi»,iipd 

render  the  colonists  in9cnsvhle  to.  j^lj^f^  a>ncerns,  .^Thisj'ea- ' 

lous  policy  excludes  every  .n^tire  of  A^erica^i  although , bop 

4:^  Spanish  |)arentS|  from  qSiees  of  h9n9ur^  empjunpentt  and 

^  in^</  Xt^e  viceroys,  ai)4  other  grefito{^ce)^civ^lai)dmilita- 

',  nSF^i^^  AftUyfs  of  Spiun^i  an4  Uieii:  app^i/itmejat  is  only  tor 

^.  9^  short  tjiipip.  .jTbeir  power  i)eing  ei^^nwe^  W  its^  scen^  at 

^  a  great  4bf;incey  the  ;ihprtjjies§  of  its  ^^ption  is  popsidcrcd  as 
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eccleaiaatics  are  also  sent  from  Spain  in  confonvilty  toibe 
same  general  system  of  policy. 

^rmy  aiK/nor^.]— The  colonies  having  no  army  .op  navy 
independent  of  the  mother  country,  their  military  and  mari- 
time force  is  necessarily  included  in  that  of  Spain^  and  ia  in- 
creased or  diminished  as  circumstances  require.  But  we  have 
not,  at  any  time,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
Spanish  America,  or  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  the 
different  parts  of  that  vast  einpire.  It  is  certain,  boweyjer,  that 
it;  must  at  all  times  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  great  extent 
of  territory ;  and  those  opulent  colonies  must  consec^eiKly 
present  many  vulnerable  points. 

Revenues.^ — The  revenues  accruing  to  Spain  from  her 
American  dominions,  constitute  a  subject  equally  perplexed 
and  obscure.  Dr.  Robertson  states  the  total  revenye  of  the 
crown  from  America  and  the  Phillippine  islands  at  3,700,000iL 
sterling^  and  deducting  half  for  the  expenses  of  the  adminia* 
tration,  he  computes  the  net  revenue  at  1,350,000/.  sterling.* 
According,  however,  to  a  late  writer,  America  is  considere4/ 
as  scarcely  leaving  any  clear  revenue  to  the  .crown  of  Spaioi 
when  all  the  expenses  incurred  on  their  ^account,  are  deduct- 
ed.t  All  these  calculations,  however^  are  Utile  boUer  tJbaii 
loose  conjecture. 

Commerce.'] — ^The  general  outlines  of  the  commerce  of  Spa- 
nish America  have  been  delineated  in  the  description  of  Spi^n. 
Its  abuses  have  also  been  stated.  Among  these,  the  extent  of 
the  smuggling  trade  has  not  been  omitted.  Dr.  Robertson 
says,  that  under  the  old  system,  the  crown  was  supposed  by 
the  most  intelligent  Spanish  writers  to  bo  defrauded  of  one 
half  of  its  revenue.  But  since  the  trade  between  Spain  and 
the  colonies  has  been  laid  open  to  all  Spanish  subjects,  the 
whole  system  of  the  colonial  commerce  has  undergone  a  be* 
neficial  revolution.  Among  the  articles  of  commerce  which 
the  South  American  colonies  furnish,  may  be  reckoned  cocoat 
cotton,  sugar,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  various  other  drugs; 
but  the  chief  exports  consist  of  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The 
statement  of  the  coinage  of  one  year,  1790,  given  by  Helms 

*  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America. 

t  See  tlie  statement  from  Town^nd  m  tike  article  Spain. 
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from  the  official  reg;ister8  of  the  mints  of  Mexico,  Lima,  Po- 
tosi,  and  St.  Jago,  may  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  this 
branch  of  commerce  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North 
American  dominions  of  Spain.*  According  to  this  writer,  the 
coinage  of  Mexico  in  that  year  in  gold  and  silver  amounted  to 
18,063,688  piastres  of  eight  reals,  or  3,161,145/.  8«.  sterling; 
and  that  of  the  three  South  American  mints  to  1,804,800/.  14^. 
6d.  The  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  produce  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  from  those  of  South  America,  he  as- 
cribes to  the  following  causes  :  first,  the  superior  population 
of  Mexico;  secondly,  its  superiority  in  civil  police,  commer- 
cial arrangements,  and  habits  of  industry,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  less  distant  from  Spain,  and  more  advantageously 
situated  for  trade ;  thirdly,  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
mining  by  every  commercial  house  in  Mexico.  But  he  asserts 
that  Mexico  can  bear  no  comparison  with  Peru  in  the  num- 
ber and  opulence  of  its  mines. t  As  the  Spaniards  Lave  no 
settlements  on  the  African  coast,  their  colonics  are  supplied 
mth  negroes  chiefly  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  and  • 
tin  lately  by  the  English. 

Manufactures.'] — ^Thc  manufactures  of  South  America  are 
of  little  importance.  They  consist  only  of  a  few  common  arti- 
cles for  home  consumption,  and  furnish  little  towards  com- 
merce. 

Populaiion.^^-Af  the  vague  estimate  of  the  population  of 
the  Amei'ican  continent,  already  exhibited,  which  states  that 
of  the  whole  southern  division  at  13,000,000,  be  admitted,  the 
Spanish  territories  in  South  America  may  probably  contain 
about  9,000.000.  But  all  computations  of  this  kind,  without 
any  positive  data,  must  be  considered  as  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  equally  impossible  to  make  any  just  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles  scattered  through  these 
extensive  domains ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
amount  to  1,500,000.^  In  concluding  this  statistical  sketch  of 
Spanish  America,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  policy  of 

•  Helms-  t  Hdms,  p.  257,  &». 

c  [Plnkerton  computes  the  population  of  the  whole  of  South  America 
at  a  little  more  than  six  million^  ;  and  Uiat  of  Spanish  America  at  foor 
millions  five  hundred  thousand.    Am.  Bd.] 
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Spain  hat  intariabty  endeavoured  to  keep  all  0U16IP  naCibtia  ill 
the  dark  concerning  the  state  of  her  colonies.  This  circnm^ 
stance  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  defectiTeness  of  our  knoir* 
ledge  on  these  subjects. 

Poliiieal  importance  and  relalioni.^ — ^The  pollticd  impor* 
tance  of  those  immense  territories  is  at  present  involyed  in 
that  of  Spain  ;  and  to  her  ak>ne  their  political  relations  are 
confined.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  their  natural  importance 
to  be  such»  that  then*  transfer  to  any  other  po^er  would  pro^ 
duce  B  considerable  political,  as  well  as  commercial  revcHw* 
tion  ;  and  whenever  they  shall  assume  an  independent  fbrmy 
a  period  which  certainly  must  one  day  arrive^  Spanish  Ame^ 
rica,  if  united)  may  become  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  pow^ 
erful  empires  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Mexico  alone  irAuM 
constitute  a  gi'eat  and  extremely  rich  monarchy :  and  South 
America  is  still  more  extensive  and  wealthy. 

Language.^'^lt  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Spanish 
is  the  universal  language ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  barb^ 
rous  dialects  of  the  native  tribes  would  be  little  condocivtt 
either  to  instruction  or  entertainment.  It  may,  hoireveri  b^ 
observed,  that  the  language  of  the  ruling  people  of  Penii 
which  was  called  the  Quichera,  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  varie* 
gated  and  artificial  in  its  construction  as  the  Greek.  It  is  jtt 
studied  by  the  Spanish  clergy. 

Lileraittre.'}^ThG  literature  of  Spanish  America  is  gene* 
rally  represented  as  very  contemptible.  There  is  indeed  n6 
reason  to  suppose  it  in  a  flourishing  state.  On  this  subject 
however,  European  knowledge  is  very  confined ;  nor  do  wi 
possess  any  documents  that  can  authorize  positive  assertion. 
Periodical,  and  other  works,  are  indeed  published  at  Mexico9 
Lima,  and  other  places ;  and  it  is  probable  that  letters  are 
not  more  neglected  in  Spanish  America  than  in  our  West 
India  islands. 

Polite  ar/5.]— -In  respect  to  the  state  of  the  polite  arts,  we 
are  in  the  same  want  of  information.  The  churches  and 
convents  are  richly  adorned,  but  whether  in  a  style  of  elegancej, 
is  doubtful. 

Mannen  and  customs-y^Tht  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  descendants  in  South,  as  well  as  in  North  America> 
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Jtev«rlM;«n  dMqnbed  bj  many  writerss.and  often  on  tbe  «ligbt 
auiLhor^tj  of  v>yagera  who  hav«  casually  touched  at  aome  pf 
th^r  porta.  It  ia  univeraally  allowed  tiiat  the  Spanlah  charac«> 
ter  has  degenerated  in  the  colonies ;  IkU  this  has  be^n  the 
case  with  every  fioropeaa  oation.  This  degeneracy  .of  4i« 
national  character  in  all  fiuropean  colooies^ia  easily  accented 
lor  from  the  private  character  of  the  first  settlers,  the  natur^ 
of  their  pursujitsi. and  the  circvmHance^  of  xl^pr  s^m^ion^ 
Th^ir  Yieys  ace  ^enemlly  tfiqae  q{  avarice  ^th^r  JtlvM^^f  am- 
b|Uon.  'The  love  of  glory  ii  often  the  par^t  of  crimes ;  hut 
i|  iaalu)  the  source  of  great  actions  and  noble. pursuits :  the 
Ic^ve  of  money  is  a  sordid  passion  which  enervates  the  wnd  • 
t94  th^  is  often  the  motive  of  emigration  to  co|on|f$8.  The 
ic^ne^a^y.  ofjUie  Spaqish  character  in  America  may  reason-^ 
ably  ^,at|ribHted  J^,  the  ^pressing  systen^  of  policy  which 
extinguishes  the  spirit  of  ei^erprise,  the  flowof  wjealtlHwh^c)| 
gene|q(^a.4uxiM7>and  the  urevalence  of  slavery,  whicb^proj 
4))cing  iija  invariable  effectsi  givea  rise  to  lic;entiou8ne3S>  pfFe^ 
o^inacyyand  indolence^^iivav  climate  sufficiently  favour^^lp  ta 
l^ic  growth.  From  tlie  best  authorities,  ^owever»  it  appeara 
that  the  Spaniards  of  Americ^a,  if  they  have  losti.the  daru^g 
ioiA  enterpirisiog  spir^  of  their  ancestors  who.con(}Uf;ri^  tbo^, 
r^giona,  arp,leas  9ont^>inated  with  the  disgusting  vices  of 
avarice  and  cruelty.  Both  the  Spaniards  andL  Creoles  being 
attached  .to.  luxury,  indolence,  and  ostentation,  rather  thaa 
i^i^ti^^ed  by  the  spii*it  of  enterprise  and  tbe  avidity  of  gain,  treat 
their  slavep  with  a  degree  of  humanity  unknown  in  the  West 
India  islands.  This  is  observable  both  in  North  and  South 
America.  In  Mexico,  Lima,  and  yther  great  and  opulent 
cities^  the  negroes,  like  the  Roman  slaves  in  the  prosperous 
ages  of  I^ome,  are  chiefly  employed  for  domestic  purposes, 
being  kept  for  the  sake  of  ostenutioti  to  swell  the  retinues  of 
the  great  and  opulent.  Commodore  Byron  paints  in  amiable 
colours  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  of  St.  Jago 
de  Chili,  and  in  South  America,  indeed,  the  colonial  character 
appears  to  be  the  least  contaminated.* 

*  See  Com.  Byron's  Narrative. 
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Situfttion.....Eztent.M.Boundarie8.....Face  of  the  Counti7.....MountunS..^ 
R  ivers Canal8.....Lakes....M ineralogy. .  ..Mineral  Waters..  Soil .  .eli- 
minate.... Vegetable  FroductioQ8.»uZoolog7...  .Natural  Curiositiefl,  &c. 

rTRE  Portuguese  empire  in  South  America  extends  from 
the  frontiers  of  Dutch  Guiana,<i  latitude  3^  north,  to  Port  St. 
Pedro,  in  32«  south,  2100  geographical,  or  about  3240  British 
miles  in  length  ;  and  the  breadth  from  Cape  St.  Roque  to  St. 
Paul  de  Omagua8>  on  the  river  of  Amaxons,  the  most  inland 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  may  be  considered  as  of  at 
least  an  equal  extent. 

Face  of  the  conn/ry.]— The  country  towards  the  coast  is  in 
general  rather  low  than  elevated  ;  but  according  to  the  com« 
nK>n  accounts,  a  range,  or  perhaps  different  ranges  of  high 
mountains,  run  in  various  directions,  but  chiefly  from  north  to 
south,  giving  rise  to  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  the 
great  river  of  Amazons.  A  great  part  of  the  country  appears 
to  be  covered  with  wood.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
have  no  precise  knowledge  of  Brazil,  excepting  the  coasts^ 
which  have  been  frequently  explored  by  navigators,  and  of  the 
principal  ports  at  which  they  have  touched  in  their  voyages. 
From  the  want  of  curiosity  and  science  among  the  Portn- 

d  [Piiikerton  limita  this  province  on  the  north,  by  French  Guiana,  in 
latitude  1  degree  30  minutea,  makiDg  its  length  2000  British  miles.  Am. 
Ed.] 
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guese,  this  vast  couoiiy  is  still  less  known  than  Spanish  Ame- 
rica.® The  extensive  regions  on  the  riyer  of  Amazons,  are  an 
immense  level,  in  some  pans  covered  with  impenetrable  for. 
ests,  and  in  others  fi^equently  flooded  by  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  that  river,  and  its  auxiliary  streams.  Condamine,  i,n 
sailing  down  the  river  of  Amazons,  did  not  observe  a  single 
hill  during  the  space  of  two  months  after  leaving  the  Pongo, 
till  the  mountains  of  Guiana  appeared.  Several  rivers  rise 
from  the  elevated  tracts  of  the  interior,  and  run  into  the  At- 
lantic. Of  these,  the  Rio  de  Francisco  is  the  largest ;  but 
none  of  them  are  very  considerable.  They  are,  however,  ex< 
tremely  useful  in  affording  excellent  situations  for  sugar- 
mills.  Our  imperfect  topography  of  this  country  does  not  no- 
tice any  lakes  except  those  of  a  temporary  kind  formed  in  the 
flat  country  by  the  anuual  inundations.  The  mineralogy  of 
Brazil  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  its  natural  his- 
tory, and  that  which  has  at  present  the  greatest  influence  on  ' 
its  political  and  commercial  state.  Concerning  the  celebrated 
mines  of  this  country,  however,  we  have  little  precise  infpr- 
ination.  All  that  we  know  of  them  is  collected  from  scattered 
fragments,  in  relations  of  voyages  often  founded  on  no  better 
authority  than  vague  report.*  The  celebrated  diamond  mines 
are  situated  near  Villa  Nova  de  Principe,  17<'  south  latitude^ 
and  44^  west  longitude. f  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  not  so 
fine  as  those  of  Goiconda.  By  an  edict  of  1735,  the  king  re- 
serves to  himself,  under  certain  conditions,  all  the  diamonds 
that  are  found  to  be  above  twenty  carats.f  Gold  mines  abound 
in  several  of  the  mountainous  tracts  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
far  within  land.     The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  country  must  af- 

«  [The  impenetrable  forests  of  Brazil,  and  the  fear  of  tlie  Indians^ 
have  contributed  to  prevent  the  interior  of  this  province  from  being  ex- 
plored. The  Paulhu,  however,  (a  very  singufair  society  of  free-booters, 
who  have  thrown  off  the  Portuguese  yoke,  and  declared  themselves  an 
independent  people)  hsve,  by  means  of  their  excursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  tlirown  considerable  light  upon  the  geography  of  the 
interior.    Am.  £d  ] 

*  In  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  is  an  account  of  the  diamond  mines,  which 
appears  to  be  thus  founded. 

f  La  Cruz's  Map,  publtshed  by  Faden. 

4  And.  Hist  of  Comm.  vol.  3.  p.  209>  310. 
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ford  ertry  possible  Tariety  ;  but  according  to  all  thtt  is  yei 
known  or  reported,  the  tnosi  luxuriant  fertility  is  itsr  generaL 
characteristic*  In  an  extent  of  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitndef 
the  cliniaie  is  also  Tscrious.  In  the  northern  paru  underhand 
near  the  equator,  the  climate  is  hot,  the  tropical  rains  exceed*' 
ing4y  heaty :  ahd  the  country  being  flat,  and  subject  to  exten- 
sive iBundatioiM,B8  well  as  encumbered  with  immense  forests^ 
the  air  roust  nedessarily  be  extremely  insalubrious.  In  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  sooth,  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  country, 
grows  mure  agreeable ;  the  coasts  are  refreshed  by  the  seo 
breezes ;  and  the  heat  is  less  violent  than  in  several  other 
countries  in  the  same  geographical  position.  In  the  southern'' 
most  part  of  Brasil,  which  lies  beyond  the  tropic  of  Caprl^ 
com,  the  climate  is  exceedingly  temp^hite,  pleasant,  and 
bealthfuL  •  1 

The  vegetable  productions  are  in  general  the  same  as  fit 
other  countries  under  corresponding  parallels  of  li^tude.— > 
Those  of  chief  importance  are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 
Great  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced  and  eicported.  -  The 
tobacco  is  excellent ;  but  this  article  is  not  so  assiduously  cul- 
tivated in  Bradl  as  in  some  parts  of  the  North  American 
states.  This  rich  and  fertile  country  produces  several  species 
of  pepper,  with  a  variety  of  drugs  used  in  medicine,  as  well 
as  in  manufactures ;  and  abounds  in  all  the  esculent  plants 
common  to  the  tropical  regions.  The  plaintain,  the  banana, 
the  cocoa  and  the  chocolate  nut,  are  common ;  and  to  these  a 
long  et  ccBtera  of  others  might  be  added.  The  different  spe- 
cies of  fruits  are  almost  innumerable.  Among  these,  the 
pine-apple,  the  mango,  and  the  tamarind,  hold  a  disdnguished 
rank.  T'he  immense  forests  have,  already  been  mentioned } 
and  the  quantides  of  timber  appear  almost  inexhaustible.  We 
have  no  precise  account  of  the  various  productions  of  the  Bra- 
zilian and  Amazonian  forests  ;  but  among  theni  are  distin* 
guished  logwood,  mahogany,  ebony,  and  Brazil  wood,  from 
which  the  country  derives  its  name,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
which  grow  here  in  as  great  perfection  and  variety  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  There  is  evety  reason  to  believe  that  the 
southern  parts  of  Brazil  would  be  extremely  fertile  in  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  European  grain,  and  perhaps  also  in  wine,  if 
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proper  ftttentioD  were  paid  to  these  objects.  But  ite  more 
profiuble  cultiTation  of  sugar  impedes  that  of  grain  ;  and  tho 
general  spirit  of  speculatioii  in  mining,  causes  agricultore  to 
He  neglected.  The  zoi^ogy  of  Braail  corresponds  m  general 
with  that  of  Spanish  America.  Tho  remarkable  circumstanca 
of  the  herds  of  wi)d  cattle  is  coounon  to  both.  In  tho  northern 
parts  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish  tenitoiies^  those  cat^ 
tie  are  so  numerous,  that  thejrare  hunted  Car  their  hide% 
wbich  constitute  a  considerable  srtiole  of  the  exports  both  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  In  yarioua  parts,  espe* 
oially  of  the  northern  provinces,  serpents  abound,  and  attain 
to  an  enormous  size.  The  Braulian  seas  are  also  well  stock- 
ed with  fish.  We  are  not  informed  of  any  remarkable  curif 
osities  ia  Brazil.  Our  knowledge  of  the  country  is  too  im* 
perfect  to  render  us  acquainted  with  such  as  are  natural ;  and 
anoient  monuments,  or  magnificent  worka  of  art,  are  not  to  be 
expected.  But  if  so  extensive  an  empire  were  duly  explored, 
t))ere  is  no  doubt  that  its  deep  recesses  would  unfold  scenea 
sufficiently  sublime  to  excite  tho  admiration  of  the  nattirali^ 
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Kio  DE  Janeiro,  or  the  city  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  capital  of 
Brazil,  is  situated  in  22<'  54'  south  latitude,  and  in  42<»  44' 
%7est  longitude,  about  four  miles  within  the  entrance  of  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  harbour,  that  for  convenience 
can  scarcely  be  excelled.     The  entrance  is  less  than  a  mile 
wide,  and  crossed  in  every  direction  by  heavy  batteries,  being 
commanded  on  each  side  by  high  rocks  :  one  of  these  is  of  a 
conical  form,  and  700  feet  in  height :  that  on  the  opposite  side 
is  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  crowned  with  the  castle  of  Santa 
Cruz ;  and  the  small  island  and  fort  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  mid- 
dle, completes  the  line  of  defence.    Within  the  entrance  the 
bay  expands  to  a  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles ;  and  seve- 
ral of  its  branches  stretch  into  the  country  farther  than  the 
eye  can  reach.     It  is  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  others  with  ha- 
bitations.   The  city  is  built  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land ; 
and  all  the"  ground  behind  is  broken  into  hills  and  rocks,  on  the 
summits  of  which  are  woods,  houses,  convents,  and  churches. 
The  streets  are  in  general  straight  and  well  paved,  but  seve- 
ral of  them  are  narrow.    The  squares  are  adorned  with  foun- 
tains, supplying  water  from  a  magnificent  aqueduct.    The 
water  is  excellent ;  and  the  aqueduct  is  a  great  ornament  to 
the  town.     Many  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  hewn  stone. 
The  shops  are  well  stocked  with  Manchester  goods,  and  all 
sorts  of  English  manufactures.     The  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied ;  and  the  city  is  in  a  flourishing  state.    Many  public  and 
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private  buildings  were  going  Torward  when  this  port  was  vi- 
sited by  the  British  embassy  in  the  voyage  to  Chicm.* 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro  all  is  bustle  and  activity  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  bu^ness,  devotion,  and  t>leasure.  The  city  has 
several  public  walks;  and  operas,  bails,  and  masquerades, 
with  a  fine  public  garden,  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  its 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  gaiety,  the  externals  of  religion  are  assiduously  ob- 
served. Every  hour  in  the  day,  bells,  and  other  siguals,  an- 
nounce some  religious  solemnity ;  and  the  streets  ure  ofttn 
crowded  with  processions.  The  inhabitants  have  in  general 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  contentment;  and  even  the  slaves  exhibit 
no  indications  of  misery.  The  slave  trade  b  here  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  Of  about  20,000  negroes  annually  import- 
ed into  Brazil,  about  5000  are  sold  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  the 
average  price  of  about  28/.  sterling  a  head.  The  population 
of  this  city  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  40,000  blacks,  and 
about  3000  whites.  The  Portuguese  ladies  are  remarked  for 
their  fine  black  eyes  and  animated  countenances. 

The  environs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ^re  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  shores  of  the  harbour  are  diversified  and  embellished  with 
cottages,  &rms,  and  plantations^  separated  by  rivulets,  ridges 
of  rocks,  indentures  of  small  bays,  or  the  skirts  of  forests. 
And  the  whole  terminates  in  the  distant  prospect  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains  rising  in  rude  fantastic  forms,  and  cover- 
ed with  trees  to  their  summits.  With  all  these  beauties  of 
situation,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  unwholesome.  The 
inland  mountains  and  forests  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air: 
and  some  marshy  places  near  the  town,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  stands  in  a  plain,  emi^,  noxious  exhalations.  From 
these  causes  the  nights  are  generally  damp  and  foggy  :  and 
xnusquitos  abound.  Rio  de  Janeiro  merits  particular  attention, . 
being  at  present  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal, 
and  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  be  one  day  the  capital  of  a 
vast  independent  empii-e ;  which  shall  perpetuate  the  Portu- 

*  Granite  is  foand  in  the  vicinity ;  and  many  of  the  public  boildings 
are  of  that  material.    Sir  George  Staunton,  vol  h  ch.  5. 
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guese  name  and  natiooi  in  spite  of  all  the  revolutions  of  Eu- 
rope.* 

The  other  chief  cities  are  St.  Salvador  and  Femambuco. 
The  latter  is  not  of  any  considerable  magnitude ;  but  the  for- 
mer IS  not  greatly  inferior  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  stands  in  a 
lofty  situation  on  the  coast»  and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Till 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  the  chief  city  of  Brazil^ 

and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy. 

» 
*  For  the  description  of  Rio  de  Jtneiro,  see  Sir  George  Stauntaa's 
aecoont  of  the  embassy  to  Chins,  vol.  1.  ch.  5.    In  1761,  the  Marquis  de 
Pombal  had  it  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  ta 
Brazil.    Staunton.  voL  1.  ch.  5.  p.  205. 
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National  Character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  I'eligion  of  Brazil  i^. 
the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  external  forms  of  which  the  Por- 
tuguese here,  as  well  as  in  Portugal,  are  extremely  attached, 
although  religion  seems  to  have  little  influence  on  their  mo- 
rals. Here  are  six  episcopal  sees,  of  which  the  bishops  are 
suffragans  of  the  archbishops  of  St.  Salvador.  Most  of  those 
dignified  ecclesiastics  are  natives  of  Portugal,  who  find  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Their  salaries,  how- 
ever, according  to  Merse,  are  not  exorbitant ;  and  the  inferior 
clergy  seem  to  be  not  in  a  very  enviable  situation.*  Churches 
and  convents,  however,  are  sufficiently  numerous.  The  go- 
vernment was  formerly  vested  in  a  viceroy,  whose  office  haa 
now  been  suf^erseded  by  the  presence  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narch. The  laws  may  be  presumed  to  correspond  in  general 
with  those  of  Portugal;  but  Mr.  Morse  says,  that  in  no  part 
of  the  world  are  lawyers  more  corrupt,  or  the  chicaneries  of 
their  profession  more  practised.  Of  the  military  force  kept 
up  in  this  important  colony,  there  is  no  certain  account  ;f  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  .territor)\ 
The  naval  force  stationed  on  the  coasts  seldom  exceeded  two 
or  three  small  frigates,  but  this  number  is  now  increased  by 
the  navy  of  the  parent  country.  The  revenue  which  the 
crown  of  iPortugal  used  to  derive  from  Brazil,  has  been  the 

*  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  593 ;  but  his  account  U  obscure  and  con- 
fused. 

r  [Mr.  Pinkerton  states  it  to  consist  of  8000  regulars,  end  20,000  mi- 
litia ;  but  he  supposes  tliat  5000  Europeaa  troops  notwithstsnding  could 
subjugate  the  country.    Am.  Ed.] 
VOL.  ▼.  63 
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subject  of  different  statements  and  conjectures.  Bf  the  best 
information,  it  has  been  suied  at  1,()00,000/.  sterling,  of  which 
one-third  may  be  assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  government.* 
The  chief  part  of  this  revenue  is  derived  from  the  diamon^ 
mines,  which  are  now  the  exclusive  property  of  the  crown  j, 
and  from  the  king's  jBfth  of  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines. 

CpjBincrce.]— The  commerce  of  Brazil  is  of  great  impor- 
tance«  Anderson  has  given  in  detail  the  immensely  rich, 
cargoes  of  th^  two  fleets  wliich  arrived  in  1734  9X  Lisfx>n  from. 
9ahia,  or  St.  Salvador  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  copsist^ 
of  15,500,000  crusaidos  in  gold>  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  gol^ 
in  dust,. ingots,  and  bars,  as  well  as  of  diamonds,  together  with, 
sugar,  tobacco,  hides,  and  various  other,  kinds  of  merchandise.t 
The  colony  is,  since  that  time,  become  much  more  floujrisbipg^ 
and  from  recent  events,  its  commerce  is  novr  still  mo^  Im; 
portant  and  extensive.  The  e^ports^  as  already  pbserv.ed^ 
consist  chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  sugars  tobacco^ 
hides,  indigo,  various  drugs,  materials  for  dyipgi  jBcc.  ThQ 
imports  are  corn,  wine,  and  several  other  European  produo- 
tions,  with  filmost  all  the  various  articles  of  European  manu* 
facturet.^Th^  Brazilians^  however^  have  begun  to  m^u£acturo 
several  of  the  n^ost  necessary  articles  for  home  consumption, 
The  population  of  this  extensive  region  has  not  yet  been  glvef 
ij^  any  accurate  statement^  some  having  estimated  U  at  dO(^00<b 
and  others  at  GOO^QOO  souls- 

,  Languagfy  lUeraiure^  ^fcj-^t  is  obvious  that  tbe  piedo* 
f^^o^va^t  is^pgi^ge  of  Brazil  is  the  Portuguese  ;  and  to  ioTeatif 
gat^;t((e  b^fbarops  dialects  of  the  natives,  woujd  here  bo/t 
use^es^.  difici;tssioQ4  /I*^  bterature  of  Portugal  is  inferior  tD 
thajt /of  ^gjLOS^  ev^ry  other  European  country  \  but  the  litems 
imrq,QC  Qrf^U  lA  in  a  st^te  truly  contemptible.  It  is  needlQfKB 
to  i^  )t,h^t  ^he  politc\  art^  are  unknown  in  the  coloiiy, 

.  Mi^i^^rs^  ^tutom^^  and  nalionaU  .c&arac^r.]«f44Uxofyi',M. 
tGBtatioi;^,  ,;ind  indolence,  are^  by  all  writers  on  ^be^  subgw:^, 
oonsid^vfwi  a^the  general  .cMrapt^ri^tict^  of  ihetF^mugM^ej^ 

i  And-  Hist,  of  Com.  vol.  3,  p.  209. 

\  Some  account  of  tbe  native  languages  may  be  seen  in  Dobrlrbofier, 
t6m.  3. 
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Brazil!  These  indeed  are,  throughout  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  features  more  or  less  predominant  in  the  colonial  cha- 
racter, in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  negro  slavery.  In 
Brazil  this  system  prevails  in  its  fbll  extent.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  African  coast  supplies  the  indolence  of  the  rich, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  planters,  v^ith  ^reat  numbers  of  menial 
servants  and  robust  labourers,  at  a  moderate  price.*  About 
dO,000  negroes  are  annually  imported  into  Brazil,  the  price 
being  not  above  28/.  each  for  such  as  are  sold  for  70/.  in  the 
West  Indies.  All  labour  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves^  and 
so  great  is  the  number  of  domestic  negroes,  that  in  some 
towns,  where  the  greatest  dissipation  and  extravagance  prei 
vail,  it  exceeds  that  of  the  whites  in  a  ten-fold  proportion. 
The  easy  condition  of  negro  slaves  in  Spanish  America  has 
already  been  noticed.  Their  state  in  Brazil  is  nearly  similar. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Porta-^ 
gtiese  colonics  in  America,  in  combination  with  the  luxurious 
modes  of  life  which  there  prevail,  have  introduced  a  system 
of  negro-slavery^  greatly  different  from  that  which  has  long 
disgraced  the  other  European  colonies.  Both  in  the  Spanish 
atid  the  Portuguese  settlements,  the  numerous  Indian  popu- 
lation has  inculcated  the  policy  of  attaching  the  negroes  to  the 
European  interest,  in  case  of  Uny  contest  with  the  natives ; 
and  in  this  view  the  legislature  htis  used  every  prudent  means 
of  encouraging  their  acquisition  of  rights  and  privileges.  In 
thbse  conntiies  the  state  of  the  slaves  has  a  much  greater^e- 
semfblamce  to  th&tof  the  villains  in  Europe  rtk  the  fSeudal 
times,  or  evth  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  than  to  that  of  Weu 
Indian  slaverj-.  The  Spanish  and  Pohug^csc  hegroes  enjoy 
the'  same  pWyteetioh  of  the  laws,  tile  same  po^esslon  of  Kght^, 
ttkl'tho  8arh«  power- of  acquiring  propei^ty  that  ftisi^ked'tht 
condition  Of  t'he  European  bondmen  in  thefr  p^re^  towards 
Hberti^k -'  The  n^gh)ed  are  a  soit  6f  tenants,  or  ttndeffteOe^s  of 
woPk.'  In'thb  business  of  collecting  gold  and  jewels,  the 
iu$»intjA\ip^6ii  the  ^ave  with  a  certain  quamlty  of  flrdvisioha 
tod  tools,  and  the  slave  is  obliged,  to  return  a  certain  quantity 

*  See  Mprse  on  this  subject,  Amer.  Geog.  p.  182, 183,  with  Mr.  JcT^ 
felon's  reflections  on  the  effects  of  the  slave  system. 
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0f  gotd  md  jewels.*  All  that  retnaina  over  .this  fixed  rati^t 
lioir  great  soe^r  may  be  its  value^  ia  U>e  piopeny^  of .  >the 
slave.  Under  such  regulations,  &  negra,  i;?ho  happeoa  to  be 
ibttwaate  in  liia  undeftiloMgs,  may  sometimea  acquire  a  veiy 
oensiderable  ffoperty.  The  rieh  pcarl-fisberiea  of  PansBuii 
and  other  partsyaveinthe  same  mamier  in  the  hands»  as  it 
were,  of  negvo  tenants.  The  slaves  in  the  towns  are  allowed 
to  hire  themselves  oot  to  different  kinds  of  empieyment^  on 
condition  of  paying  to  their  masters  a  certain  portion  of  their 
wages.  After  a  slave  has,  by  any  of  these  meansi  a^nircd 
property,  and  wishes  to  purchase  his  freedom,  if  the  master^B 
demands  be  exorbitant,  the  laws  enable  him  to^avethe-piioe 
fixed  by  sworn  appraisers,  appointed  by  the  magistmte-  On 
all  occasions,  in  case  of  ill  treatment,  the  slaves  can,  on  msds- 
ing  complaint  to  the  magistrate,  procure  immediate  rtdreaa. 
The  consequences  of  these  regulations  have  bbcn '  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  power  in  America. 
The  slaves  are  faithful  and  laborious :  the  free  negroes  are 
immetous,  industrious,  quiet,  and  attached  to  the  country  and 
government.  The  greatest  part  of  the  artificers  are  free  ne- 
groes, and  ef  this  class  of  men  some  of  the  best  troops  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  are  composed.!  Theae  cir- 
cumstances would  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  colonies, 
either  in  repelling  foreign  invasion,  or  in  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence. This  part  ef  the  moral  picture  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  history  of  African  slavery.  It  exhibits  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  those  countries  partially  operating 
some  of  the  happy  effects  which  must  necessarily  be  the  re- 
sult x>f  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and  demonstrates  tbat 
the  present  existing  system  in  those  countries  is  gradually 
preparing  the  way  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Ame- 
rican slaves,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  Hbended 
the  European  villains.t  The  lenity  with  which  the  slavea  are 
treated,  is,  however,  far  from  having,  a  beneficial  effect  en 
their  morals,  which,  in  Brazil  at  least,  are  corrupted  leaaper- 

*  Brmighsm's  Col.  PoL  vol.  3.  book  iv. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  book  iv.— Voyage  d'UUoa,  torn.  1.— Hist.  Brasil»  H^ 
Harpie,  vol.  1.  \  Brougham,  ubi  supra. 
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baps  by  lAdttlgeiice  than  by  example.  K  tte  Sptftiaidt  m 
Sooth  Amerioft  be,  in  regard  to  moraiSf  aa  Iktle  corrupted  as 
anyi  and  iesa  than  te vera!  of  the  other  European .colonisu», it 
10  umvertally  a^^eed  that  the  Portjogaeae  of  Brazil  are,  vithiB 
fespect,  the  moat  oontasninated  of  all  tbe  people  beyond  the 
Atlaiuio.  In  the  country  districta  they  mayt  iu  regard  to  mo- 
rals, pcriiapst  be  placed  iaihe  same  degree  of  the  scale  aa  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands;  butiA  the  greateat 
ckie^,  the-  Portuguese  and  Creoles  seem  to  unite  all  the  most 
"criminal  parts  of  the  character  of  the  mostmciou^  nations  in 
the  most  ncieus  ages*  The  dissolute  character  'Of  the  Bra- 
zilian towns  is,  by  aU  traTellersaiid  historians,  i^reseated  in 
the  most,  fri^ful  colours.  The  opulent  and  luxurious  cities 
«f  St.  Salvador  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  regarded  as  tbe  foci  of 
criosinal  ditsipatien,  wbeive  the  acatlened  vices  ef  all  countries 
arc  collected.* 

Hiii&r$.}^^The  history  of  Portuguese  is  less  interesting 
and  singular  than  that  of  Spanish  America,  as  it  was  inhabited 
^  only  by  savages,  amopff  whom  no  vestiges  of  civilization  were 
found.  Brazil  was  discovered  in  1498  ;  but*  no  settlement 
was  formed  till  1549,  when  the  Portuguese  fixed  at  the  bay 
of  All  Saints,  and  founded  the  city  of  Bahia^  oi*  Su  Salvador, 
vrhich  was  made  an  archbishopric,  and  the  seat  of  the  vice, 
roy.  Portugal,  in  the  year  1580,  lost  her  independence,  and 
was,  with  all  her  flourishing  colonies,  absorbed  into  the  then 
enormous  empire  of  Spain.f  That  fatal  revolution,  which 
obscured  the  glory,  Mid  overturned  the  power  of  Portugal, 
deprived  her  of  most  of  her  valuable  settlements  in  the  East, 
and  had  nearly  produced  the  same  efibct  in  ,the  West.  The 
Dutch  havbg  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  become 
jrich  and  powerful  at  tJbe  expense  of  their  former  masters, 
pursued  them  into  the  remotest  recesses  of  their  extensive 
empire.  Portugal,  now  annexed  to  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
was  exposed  to  the  same  enemy.  The  Dutch  having  seiaed 
her  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  east,  turned  their  arms 
against  her  American  territories.    They-reduced  the  greatest 

*  Hist  Brazil,  ap  Harris,  voL  3.-T-Barke*B  Europ.  SettlementSi  part 
4.  ch.  S. 
t  3^0  Hist  Vl^v  of  article  Spsiii. 
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part  of  Brazil^  and  would  probably  hare  completed  the  cod. 
quest,  had  not  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  archbifthop, 
assisted  by  a  few  priests  and  monks,  who  could  fight  as 
well  as  pray,  given  a  check  to  their  progress.  The  Dutck 
msde  their  SR>^(4t|]iilWvf(JBitE^  \nf\ii%^iul^p^oTe  the  end 
of  1636  had  gained  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country.  The  commttroi  i^fMlia  c#litttiy  must  have  flourished 
greatly  while  it  remained  in  their  hands^  if  it  be  true,  that  dur* 
ifi|»  tbb-peitei^lhey  hudoMU:  thilher  l600'v«ttsela*fortth&];Air^ 
poaeof  warandtrade.^  ThePortiig^iese^«h4pw«iniSiaft«rem«»> 
dpadng  tlMBselTes  ^rmn  tin  j^be  of  fipaiDf  graduaUytgaiiiel 
ground  in  Basil;  and  in  ld54r  tecaliyMpeliediAhft  fiMcl^ 
aboot  thirty iycais  aftet  they  had  first  obtamed  aifboda^sntliat 
country.  *  From  thia  epoch  the  FortagueaeThai^e  remained  m 
peaoeslil»  possession  of  4iiis  exceedtngft^  tiich  and  ^tft^Mhrn 
territory;  and  the  late  irettioral  ef  the.  PMiwgueae'OiKiilrtci 
tills  ceuniry^  form  a  new  and  impoftant;  ^aenni  in^ita  iustory. 

•  Voltaire  Hist.  Ocn.  ch.  11.    This  assertio^.  bowCT^cr.  appe^ic^  tO  te 
Crroneotts,  and  the  immber  ^eatly  ezaggM 


i                  f  ■    .       » -•      .  ■   M       .  \  *  j^ 

'a."  •    J    L  .         '  •       •.      .        ^-     • fj 

^^  II..    •  .      '         '        •  .      '   't,        '■*// 

f'   ■•     ■  ■     <    '.J.  .1  ■  ,      r  '  ^       .  11.  1'      ^ 
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TmB*  French  Mttleraenfc  ol  Guiana^or  G^jwrnr^  M\\tii 
firooiiaaniftllistoidm^w^fa  %ht  chief  Uiwwt%,MhMiiiifAo^ 
&otwcs»i)(th0  «({Qator.iHid  the  aiiuh  degnee .  ctf  norUiu  ktaUid^^ 
C[tic»din|^'.about  dOD^  or»  «a  the  limits  asenotaaoftftainediiMlli 
puftcbien^  perhaps  near  350  firuisb  miles  iromraorA'te'Soiitiiv 
aod'  abontMa  Irom  east  to  west^  along  the  shoreaiof  tfae  At'* 
btitiA  Oeeasi.  The  land'  near  the  eoasi  ia.  lowyaiuf  seh^eot  ^ 
great  isuadatifna^Qriog- the  seaaeaof  %he  trapiot^  rania*  The 
soil  iSfio  general  feitUe>i  but/the  iraat  eali&ovof  the  fofests  and 
flooded  grounds  renders  the  air  unhealthful.  The  most  noted 
produt:tions  are  sugary  cocoa,  indigo,  and  Cayenne  pepper 
which  derives  its  name  from  this  country.  The  chief  town' 
called  Cayenne,  is  situated  in  a  swampy  and  unhealthful  island, 
about  thirty  miles  in  circumference. .  Here  is  a  tolerable  har- 
bour, which  seems  to  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  set- 
tlers in  fixing  on  this  disagreeable  utuation.  The  town,  how* 
ever,  does  not  contain  above  1200  white  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison.*  This  dreary  spot  was  the  place  of  exile,  to 
which  the  celebrated  General  Pichegru,  with  his  associates, 
Xvere,  in  September  1797,  doomed  by  the  directory  of  France. 
Picheg^  and  Barthelemi  had  the  good  fortune,  by  some 
means,  to  make  their  escape  and  return  to  Europe.  The  sub- 
sequent fate  of  thb  famous  republican  general  is  universally 
known. 

*  This  short  account  of  Cayenne  is  from  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  594. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Dutch  Guiaiuiy  frequently  called  Surinam^  from  the  rirer 
of  that  name,  is  aitaated  on  the  north-east  of  Cayenne,  or 
French  Guiana,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  inferior  in  extent,  al« 
though  possessing  a  greater  length  of  coast.  This  colony  is 
situated  between  fire  and  seYen  degrees  north  latitude,  having 
the  Atlantic  on  the  north,  Cayenne  on  the  east,  Terra  Flrma 
on  the  west)  and  Amaaonia  on  the  south.  The  length  from 
south-east  to  north-vTest,  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
about  350  English  miles;  but  no  more  than  160  can  be  as- 
signed to  Its  extent  within  landt  The  face  of  the  country  is 
flat  to  the  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sub. 
ject  to  inundations.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  £ssequebo,  the  Surinam,  the  Demarara,  the 
Berbice,  and  the  Conga.  The  Esequibo  is  more  than  300 
miles  in  length,  and  9  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  Suri« 
nam  is  a  fine  river,  three«quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  naviga. 
ble  for  the  largest  ships  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  within 
land,  and  sixty  or  seventy  miles  further  for  smaller  vessels* 
The  banks,  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge,  are  covered  with 
evergreen  mangrove  trees,  which  render  its  navigation  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  No  country  perhaps  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  has  a  richer  soil,  or  displays  a  more  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, than  Dutch  Guiana.  The  climate,  in  tlie  autumnal  months, 
is  unhealthy.  Along  the  coast  the  air  is  damp  and  sultry,  and 
the  wate.rs  brackish  and  unwholesome.^  The  sea  breeze  from 

*  Although  the  best  part  of  these  settlements  are  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  yet,  as  they  will  probably  be  restored  on  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace,  I  shall  describe  them  in  this  place. 

f  Morse's  Amer.  Geog.  p.  596,  &c. 

^  The  land  is  m  some  places  higher,  but  In  several  lower  than  tlieleTcl 
of  high  water  in  the  rivers.    Morse^  p.  $96, 
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Aorth-eatt)  however,  contributes  to  refresh. the  atmosphere* 
The  water  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  being  unfit  for  drink* 
ing»  the  inhabitants  make  use  of  rain  water  caught  in  cisterns. 
The  vegetable  productions  are  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  ginger,  rice,  tobacco,  and  all  the  tropical  plants 
and  fruits,  except  such  as  rctjuire  t  dry  and  ^itdy  soil.  The 
botany  of  this  country  is  a  copious  subject,  and  has  been  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  South  America, 
The  plan  of  this  work  cannot  admit  of  minute  details ;  but  it 
may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  mention  an  herbaceous  plant, 
called  troolics,  which  must  be  esteemed  a  singular  production 
of  nature.  It&  leaves  lie  op  the  ground,  and  sometimes  at* 
tain  the  almost  incredible  dimensions  of  thirty  feet  in  length, 
«^nd  three  in  breadth.  So  extraordinary  a  production  i^  not 
bestowed  on  this  country  in  vain :  it  serves  as  a  general  cover- 
ing for  houses,  and  will  last  several  yeai*s  without  any  repair.* 
Among  the  vegetable  products  of  Surinam,  may  be  reckoned 
a  variety  of  drugs  of  great  potency  m  medicine,  as  quassia,  the 
castor  oil  nut,  ipecacuanha,  and  balsam  of  capivi,  and  likewise 
Aomle  of  the  most  mortal  poisons  both  of  the  slow  and  the 
rapid  kind,  but  equally  fatal  in  their  operation.  The  zoology 
exhibits  no  less  variety  than  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
woods  are  infested  with  tigers,  but  of  a  different  species  from 
those  of  Africa.  There  are  also  abundance  of  monkeys,  and 
other  wild  animals,  common  to  the  tropical  regions,  with 
others,  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  country*  The  birds  of 
Surinam  are  remarked  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  ;  but 
few  of  them  are  famed  for  their  melody.  The  rivers  abound 
with  fish,  and  are  rendered  dangerous  by  the  alligators.  The 
reptiles  and  insects  are  numerous,  and  of  an  endless  variety  of 
species,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  scorpions  and  taran- 
tulas, of  the  largest  size,  and  the  most  venomous  nature.  Ser- 
pents of  various  kinds  also  abound.  Of  these,  some  are  ve- 
nomous, and  others  remarkable  for  their  enormous  size.  One 
kind  of  snake  b  described  as  attaining  the  prodigious  dimen- 
sions of  thirtyahree  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, beingf  with  the  exception  of  the  liboya  of  India^  per- 

*  Pinkerton,  vol.  2.  p.  701. 
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haps  the  largest  of  all  the  serpent  tribes.  The  itnmeasarable 
swamps  and  entangled  forests  of  Guiana,  Amazonia,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Brazil,  where  the  combination  of  heat  and 
moisture  characterise  the  climate,  are  the  great  nursery  and 
unmolested  rendezvous  of  the  serpent  and  insect  race. 

The  chief  town  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  Paramaribo,  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  of  Surinam,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  latitude  6**  north,  longitude 
55**  west  from  London.  It  contains  about  1800  or  2000  white 
inhabitants,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  Jews.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  only  a  few  of  them  have  glass  win- 
dows. The  streets  are  straight  and  spacious,  and  planted  on 
each  side  with  orange  and  tamarind  trees.  New  Middleburgh 
is  a  small  town  near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  colo- 
ny. The  population  of  Dutch  Guiana  has  been  so  variously 
stated,  that  nothing  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  precision 
on  the  subject.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  one-half 
of  the  white  population  of  Paramaribo  consists  of  Jews  ;  and 
the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  colony,  a  cir- 
cumstance arising  from  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from 
Brazil.  The  disproportion  of  colours  is  greater  in  this  than 
in  any  other  European  colony.  On  comparing  the  accounts 
of  different  writers,  it  appears  that  the  slave  population  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  whites  in  the  proportibn  of  at  least  twelve  to 
one :  and  this  is  the  colony  in  which  slaves  have  always  been 
the  worst  treated.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  horrible 
than  the  accounts  which  various  authors  have  given  of  the  in- 
humanity of  the  colonists  in  Surinam  towards  tins  unhappy 
class  of  men.  If  the  Dutch,  however,  have,  in  this  respect, 
surpassed  all  the  other  Europeans,  they  have  been  the  first 
that  have  felt  the  effects  of  this  impolitic,  as  well  as  unprin- 
cipled conduct.  Bands  of  negroes,  impelled  by  despair  to  re- 
volt, have  retired  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  province,  and 
under  leaders  of  their  own,  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
distinct  community.*  These  Maroons,  as  they  are  calledi 
rapidly  increaung  in  numbers  by  successive  desertions  from 
the  settlement,  soon  became  formidable  to  their  former  mas- 

*  Voyage  a  la  Guianc  et  a  Cayennei  ap  Brougham  Col.  Pol  vol.  1. 
p.  564. 
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ters.  The  defence  of  the  colony  against  the  negro  power,  hasy 
for  near  a  century  past,  been  a  principal  object  of  the  Dutch 
government  in  Surinam.  At  last,  in  the  year  1773,  the  whole 
settlement  was  surrounded  with  a  cordon  and  forts,  at  small  in- 
terviils,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  negroes.  This  measure  ren« 
dered  a  strong  military  force  indispensably  necessary ;  and  the 
eritical  situation  of  the  colony,  therefore,  obliged  all  the  white 
inhabitants,  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  to  form  themselves  into 
a  militia,  and  also  to  use  every  means  of  conciliating  the  na- 
tive tribes,  and  procuring  their  assistance.  These  circum- 
sunces  exhibit  a  striking  feature  b  the  history  of  negro  slave* 
ry,  and  form  an  interesting  contrast  with  what  is  seen  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  America,  where  the  negroes  being  liberal- 
ly treated,  and  enjoying  many  opportunities  of  emancipation, 
have  never  shewn  any  disposition  to  revolt.* 

ABORIGINAL  TRIBES,  AND  UNCONfttJERED 
COUNTRIES. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  South  America,  although  in- 
cluded within  the  uncertain  claims  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, still  enjoys  its  native  liberty.  The  immense  interior 
region  from  Guiana  to  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Plata,  may 
be  comprised  in  this  description ;  and  beyond  that  province 
and  river,  farther  towards  the  south,  Patagonia  is  still  possess- 
ed by  its  wandering  and  savage  tribes.  These  countries  are 
yet  unexplored,  except  by  voyages  on  the  Maranon,  and  some 
of  the  principal  rivers,  which  discharge  themselves  into  that 
vast  channel  of  the  South  American  waters.  Here  nothing  is 
seen  but  wide  regions,  extending  along  the  banks,  covered 
with  immense  and  impenetrable  forests,  or  flooded  by  the  an- 
nual  inundations.!  These  vast  countries,  called  Amazonia,  or, 
with  greater  propriety,  the  Land  of  the  Missions,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  comprised  within  the  ostensible  limits  of  the  Por- 
tuguese  empire  ;  and  further  to  the  south  a  considerable  por.* 
tion  of  the  interior  is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards.     The  Portu- 

*  See  Brougham's  investigations  df  these  subjeots,  Col.  Pol.  vol.  1^ 
book  1,  2,  and  4. 
f  See  description  of  Bra^H*.  *" 
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guese  are  sole  masters  of  the  Maranon,  or  river  of  AmazonSf 
as  the  Spaniards  arc  of  that  of  La  Plata ;  and  both  these  na- 
tions have  extended  their  scattered  settlements  along  tiieir 
banks  to  a  vast  distance  hito  the  country.     Their  empire, 
however,  is  here  only  nominal ;  and  the  central  paru  of  the 
South  American  continent  are  in  general  possessed  solely  by 
the  aboriginal  nations.     These  countries,  so  little  known,  arc 
supposed  to  be  an  immense  level  of  the  most  luxuriant  ferti- 
lity, abounding  in  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles,  and  in- 
habited by  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  who,  like  their  coun- 
try, are  in  a  state  of  uncultivated  natui-c.    Some  writers,  how- 
ever, affirm,  that  these  aboriginal  Americans  display  conside- 
rable ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  as  well  as 
in  making  their  weapons,  &c.     But  concerning  those  central 
savages,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty.  The  defect  of  know- 
ledge, however,  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  been  sup- 
plied by  fiction.  In  the  fabulous  ages  of  remote  antiquity,  the 
Greeks  had  imagined  the  existence  of  a  nation  of  Amazons, 
With  this  fiction  they  embellished  many  of  their  histories,  as 
well  as  their  poems.     Other  nations  adopted  the  fable.     The 
Spaniards,  charmed  with  this  dream  of  antiquity,  transferred 
it  to  America.    There  they  fixed  the  Amazons,  and  feigned  a 
number  of  appropriate  circumstances,  in  order  to  giye  the 
romance  an  air  of  credibility.     Since  the  propagation  of  this 
story,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  &ct ;  but 
fiction  files  before  the  face  of  discovery,  and  this  modern  phe- 
nomenon has  hitherto  eluded  all  research.     Of  the  savages  of 
Paraguay,  the  more  southern  part  of  this  central  region,  we 
have  somewhat  more  knowledge.     The  natives  of  this  part 
of  South  America  are  in  general  of  a  good  size,  and  of  a 
fairer  complexion,  than  most  of  the  other  aborigines  of  that 
continent.  They  also  display  considei*able  ii^enuity,  vivacity, 
and  wit.     The  Abipons  appear  to  be  a  warlike  tribe,  but  their 
number  is  not  above  5000  or  6000.     They  inhabit  the  coun- 
ty near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  falls  into  the  Pa- 
raguay not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Parana.    Their  fea- 
tures resemble  the  European :  and  the  nose  is  commonly  of 
the  aqueline  form.    From  their  childhood  they  are  accustom- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  bow«  Their  arrows  are  aoflOetimes  point- 


ed  vrith  iron,  and  they  are  also  armed  with  spears  of  above 
eight  yards  in  length.    These  people  have,  by  their  ferocious 
and  warlike  spirit,  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  in- 
terior settlers.  But  what  appears  singular  in  a  view  of  savage 
manners,  they  undertake  all  their  expeditions  on  horseback. 
In  order  to  supply  themselves  with  horses,  they  catch  and 
tame  those,  which,  as  already  related,  run  wild  in  the  woods. 
They  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Deity ;  but  acknow* 
ledge  an  evil  principle,  whose  malevolence  they  endeavour  to 
avert.     Their  magicians,  as  is  common  among  all  savage 
tribes,  have  great  power  and  influence.     The  interior  part  of 
Paraguay,  of  which  the  northern  limits  appear  even  yet  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  undefined,  constituted  the  theatre  on  which 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  erected  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  dominion,  which  astonished  the  world.     That  reli- 
gious order,  which,  for  th«  policy  of  institution,  as  well  as  for 
the  talents  and  erudition  of  many  of  its  members,  has  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  those  that  have  flourished  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  power  and 
credit.     In  this  favourable  moment  the  Jesuits  represented  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  that  the  immorality  and  imperious  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  excited  the  aversion  of  the  Indiant^ 
against  their  goveniment ;  and  that  through  the  ministry  of 
their  order,  extensive  regions  and  myriads  of  uncivilized  sava- 
ges might,  without  force  or  expense,  be  converted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  crow^i 
of  Spain.     They  proposed  their  plan,  the  project  was  approv* 
ed,  the  sphere  of  their  operations  was  marked  out,  and  thejf 
entered  with  great  spirit  and  activity  on  their  arduous  under, 
taking.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  motive  that  mduced 
these  men  to  abandon  the  seats  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  to 
traverse  immense  deserts,  to  plunge  into  unexplored  swamps, 
and  subject  themselves  to  every  kind  of  misery  and  danger  in 
the  midst  of  ferocious  and  unknown  savages.    Whether  it  was 
avidity  of  wealth,  a  thirst  for  glory,  or  zeal  for  religion,  that 
impelled  them  to  sacrifice  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  socie- 
ty, and  encounter  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  remains  a 
problem  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.    Their  enterpris- 
ing spirit  and  vigorous  perseTcrance,  however,  were  cniwned 
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with  success.  They  found  the  inhabitaDts  but  little  removed' 
from  a  state  of  nature,  strang^ers  to  the  arts  and  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  subordina- 
tion and  government.  The  Jesuits  were  so  successful  as  to 
civilize  and  christianize  these  savage  tribes.  Tbey  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  to  build 
houses  and  live  in  villages.  They  instructed  them  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security 
and  order,  and  taught  them  to  relish  the  pleasures  of  society. 
Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  pre- 
sided over  many  thousands  of  Indians,  whom  they  governed 
with  a  paternal  attention.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  The  produce  of 
their  fields,  and  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  were  deposited 
in  common  store-houses,  from  which  every  individual  receiv- 
ed all  that  was  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this 
singular  institution,  almost  all  the  passions  that  disturb  the 
peace  of  society  were  extinguished.  Punishments  were  there- 
fore extremely  rare,  and  no  rigorous  laws  were  necessary. 

The  Jesuits  had  so  projected  their  plan,  that  their  govern* 
ment  formed  an  imperium  in  imperio.  On  condition  of  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  of  paying  the  capitation  tax 
for  their  subjects,  they  were  left  absolute  masters  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  extensive  provinces,  and  their  whole  plan 
was  artfully  calculated  for  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent empire,  which  should  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign 
than  the  society.  They  cut  ofi*  all  communication  between 
their  subjects  and  the  neighbouring  settlements.  They  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  the  Indians  with  a  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  prohibited  the  private 
traders  of  either  nation  from  entering  the  territory  of  the  mis- 
sion. Such  persons  even  as  were  admitted  in  a  public  capa- 
city from  the  neighbouring  governments,  were  not  allowed  to 
have  any  conversation  with  the  inhabitants.  In  order  to  ren- 
der all  communication  as  difficult  as  possible,  they  carefully 
avoided  giving  their  subjects  any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish, 
or  any  other  European  tongue,  but  laboured  to  make  a  cer- 
tain native  dialect  the  universal  Janguage  throughout  their  do- 
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minions.  Having,  like  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt^  acquired 
an  unlimited  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  secured 
their  attachment  and  veneration,  and  monopolized  all  the 
sources  of  power  and  emolument,  they  instructed  their  sub- 
jects in  the  European  arts  of  war,  in  order  to  give  stability 
and  permanency  to  their  empire.  They  formed  them  into 
bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regu* 
larly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  sufficient  train  of  artille- 
ry, as  well  as  magazines  well  stored  with  the  implements  of 
•  war,  and  thus  established  a  military  force,  which  appeared 
formidable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  and  Pomu^- 
guese  settlements.  Such  is  the  account  which  historians  have 
given  of  this  empire  esublished  by  the  Jesuits  in  South  Ame- 
rica.* Its  tranquillity  was  not  interrupted,  nor  its  force  call- 
ed into  exertion,  till  the  year  1757,  when  part  of  the  country 
being  ceded  to  Portugal  by  Spain,  the  Jesuits  refused  to  subf 
mit  to  this  transfer.  The  persecution  of  their  order  in  Portu- 
gal, and  afterwards  in  France,  involved  them  in  a  new  series 
of  troubles;  and  at  last,  in  1767,  they  were  expelled  from 
America.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  piece  of 
history,  as  well  as  every  thing  relating  to  thut  celebrated  or- 
der, appears  somewhat  mystetious.  Dr.  Robertson,  who  has 
consulted  not  only  Charlevoix  and  UUoa,  but  also  the  reports 
of  Chalotais  and  Monclar,  and  most  of  the  works  that  were 
written  concerning  the  Jesu^s,  at  a  period  when  their  affairs 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  seems  to  give  implicit  credit 
to  the  history  of  their  empire  in  South  America,  as  it  is  here 
related  nearly  in  his  own  language.f  But  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  in  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  no  marks  appear 
of  that  exalted  state  of  civilization,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented in  colours  so  attractive,  and  of  which  the  ti*aces  could 
scarcely  have  been  so  soon  obliterated.  And  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  their  armies,  which  in  the  writings  of  hiftorians  ap. 
pear  so  numerous  and  formidable,  soon  vanished  before  the 
European  troops.  The  latter  circumstance,  perhaps,  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  considering  that  the  missions  of  Paraguay 

*  Voyage  de  UUoa,  torn.  1.  Traduction  Fran^ise.— Charlevoix  Hist, 
du  Parag^iay,  vol.  2. 
t  Robertson's  Hist«  Charles  V,  vol.  5.  book  6. 
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constituted  only  a  branch  of  the  order;  and  that  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  their  partial  interests  in  America  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  society  in  Europe,  might  prevent  them  from 
xnaking  all^e  resistance  of  which  they  were  capable.  There 
isy  on  the  whole,  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  history  of 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  of  the  civilization 
and  happiness  of  their  subjects,  has  been  exaggerated ;  at  first, 
perhaps  by  themselves  and  their  friends,  in  order  to  show  the 
importance  of  their  labours ;  and  afterwards  by  their  enemiiss, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  courts  of  Ma- 
drid and  Lisbon. 

Both  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  have,  as  already  ob- 
served, a  numerous  Indian  population.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  French  and  Dutch  Guiana,  of  which  a  small  part  only  is  sub- 
dued and  colonized.  The  natives  of  Brazil  are  represented 
for  the  most  part  as  irreclaimable  savages,  of  a  middle  sta. 
ture,  strong,  and  muscular.  Some  of  those  of  Guiana  are 
peaceable  and  inoffensive ;  but  others  are  the  most  ferocious 
of  human  beings,  especially  the  Caribs,  who  are  cannibals.* 
In  Terra  Firma  are  a  variety  of  native  tribes,  who  are  yet  un- 
subdued.  The  Peruvians  were  found  in  a  considerable  degree 
civilized,  and  are  ingenious,  humane,  and  lively.  The  Chi- 
lians are  a  warlike  people.  They  made  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  invasion  of  the  country ;  and 
towards  the  mountains  numerous  tiibes  are  yet  free  and  for- 
midable. Patagonia,  a  country  for  the  most  part  level,  but 
dry,  destitute  of  timber,  and  in  a  cold  climate,  is  left  entirely 
in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  It  is  here  that  a  real  or  fic- 
titious nation  of  giants  has  caused  as  much  dispute  as  that  of 
the  Amazons.  In  concluding  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe,  that  in  South,  as  well  as  in  North  America,  the 
universal  form  of  government  among  the  natives  is  that  of 
their  Cacicflies,  or  petty  chiefs,  with  a  very  limited  power. 

*  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  260. 
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^HE  numerous  and  important  islands  which  border  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  extending  nearly  from  East  Florida  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  have  obtained  the  name  of  West  In- 
dies, from  an  erroneous  opinion  entertained  by  the  first  dis- 
coverers, that  they  constituted  a  part  of  India,  or  at  least  that 
they  were  not  far  distant  from  that  continent.  The  principal 
of  these,  ranging  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  are  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico.  These  are  followed 
by  that  remarkable  groupe  known  to  the  English  by  the  names 
of  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  the  former  distinction  ex- 
tending from  Porto  Rico  to  Dominica,  the  latter  comprising 
Martinico,  and  all  the  southern  part  of  the  range.*  The 
French  include  them  all  under  the  appellation  of  windward,  as 
being  situated  towards  the  east,  the  point  of  the  trade  wind : 
they  are  also  known  in  geography  by  the  names  of  the  Antil- 
les and  the  Caribbee  Islands.  Their  situation  and'  products 
are  such  as  to  render  them  of  great  commercial  importance ; 
but  excepting  St.  Domingo,  their  political  weight  is  conside* 
rable  only  by  their  connection  with  Europe.  The  West  In- 
dia islands  are  so  well  known,  that  a  minute  description  is  un- 
necessary ;  and  a  general  view  will  suffice  for  every  geogra- 
phical and  historical  purpose. 

ST.  DOMINGO. 

Among  all  the  islands  comprised  in  this  extensive  range, 
Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  constituting  an  independent  ne- 
gro government,  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  new 

•  Edward8*8  Hist  of  West  Indies,  vol.  1.  p".  6. 
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world,  has  acqmrcd  the  greatest  political  importaace,  ^nd  me- 
rits in  the  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the 
philosopher.  The  central  part  of  St.  Domingo  is  situated  under 
the  19th  degree  of  north  lautude,  and  the  7Ut  degreeof  west 
longitude;  and  its  extent  may  be  computed  at  something 
more  than  400  English  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by 
about  130  miles  in  its  greatest,  or  100  in  its  medial  breadth. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  diversified.    Towards 
the  coasts,  numerous  valleys  and  extensive  pl^na  display  the 
most  luxuriant  fertility.    The  interior  of  the  island  ia  moi^ 
tainous,  and  presents  an  intricate  mass  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
forests,  which,  notwithstanding  die  early  colowzaUon  of  the 
coasts,  appear  to  be  imperfccUy  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
climate,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies,  is  hot ;  and 
if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  events  of  the  last  war,  it 
must  be  considered  as  extremely  unhcalthful «    Hom^>ech'» 
regiment  of  hussars  was  in  little  more  than  two  months  re* 
duced  from  1000  to  300 ;  and  the  96th  regiment  totally  per- 
ished on  this  inhospiuble  shore.    Of  15,000  Brid«h  and  for- 
eign  troops  employed  in  the  expedition  to  Su  Domingo,  no 
more  than  3000  were  left  alive  and  Et  for  service  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1797  ;  and  about  5000  seamen  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  that  ill-fated  enterprise.*     The  Europeans,  how- 
ever, having  wealth  for  their  only  object  in  the  cslabliBhmeot 
of  colonies,  have  invariably  postponed  the  advantages  g£  hcajib 
to  the  views  of  avarice  ;  and  in  the  eye  of  the  merchant  or 
the  planter,  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil  of  St.  Domiaf^ 
might  amply  compensate  the  inconveniences  of  the  dimale. 
The  average  produce  of  all  the  sugar  lands,  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  JFrench,  was  not  less  than  twenty-four  hundred  weight 
per  acre,  which  is  three  times  the  avarage  fertility  of  thotP  of 
Jamaica.t     In  the  richest  soU  of  St.  Domingo^  »  single  aoe 
has  been  known  to  yield  the  enormous  quantity  of  4wo  tons 
and  u  half  of  sugar^    Before  the  revolution,  the  annual  va^ue 
of  the  expdrts  in  sugar,  the  principal  article,  oofiee,  OQW^f 

e  [The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  owing  to  tlic  numerous  salt 
marshes  on  the  coasts  of  the  island*  Am.  E0.3 
•  Edwards  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies,  vol  3.  p.  38^  &c. 
t  Brougham's  Col,  PoUoy,  voL  1.  p.  521- 


bidigo,  molasses,  ninif  raw  and  tanned  hides,  amoanUd  to 
idK>ut  4,765,129/.  sterling.  In  regard  to  commerce,  St.  Do- 
mingo was  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  West  India  isUnds, 
and  a  mine  of  wealth  to  France. 

or  all  the  European  settlements,  this  was  the  most  remark- 
able for  the  abundant  importation  of  slaves.  During  the  ten 
years  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  average  number  of  ne- 
groes annually  imported  amounted  to  39,000.*  And  amidst 
this  immense  influx  of  Africans,  the  number  of  white  inhabi- 
tants had  somewhat  decreased. t  In  the  year  1790,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  French  part  ol  St.  Domingo  amounted  to  480,000 
negro  slaves,  with  about  24.000  Mulattoes,  or  free  people^of 
colour,  and  no  more  than  30,830  whites.f  From  a  view  of 
these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  slave  trade  was  carried  paved  the  way  to  that  trc>- 
inendous  revolution,  which  proved  so  fatai  to  those  dealers  in 
human  flesh,  whose  grand  object  was  to  acquire  by  the  sweat 
and  the  toil  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  a  fortune  that 
might  enable  them  to  riot  in  luxury  at  Bouirdeaux  or  Paris. 
The  national  assembly  of  France  too  precipitately  attemptmg 
to  reform  her  colonial  system,  at  a  moment  when  the  mother 
country  was  agitated  by  the  most  violent  commotions,  gave 
the  impulse  to  that  dangerous  power,  which  the  rapid  increase 
of  black  population  had  introduced  into  St.  Domingo.  Some 
contradictory  decrees  of  that  assembly  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  free  Mulattoes  to  vote  for  representatives,  excited  the 
first  disturbances,  which  were  further  fomented  by  the  in* 
tngues  of  the  French  planters.  Various  struggles  ensued 
between  the  whites  aad  the  people  of  colour.  The  commis* 
noners  of  France  had  emancipated  and  armed  the  slaves,  in 
order  to  defend  the  island  against  the  English ;  and  the  whole 
settlement  exlubited  a  tumultuous  and  martial  scene.  The 
revolutionizing  and  levelling  spirit  of  France  was  introduced 
'into  her  colonies,  and  St.  Domingo  afforded  an  ample  and 
favourable  field  for  iu  operation.  The  consequence  has  been^ 
that  after  a  war  of  many  years  on  the  cruel  principle  of  ex- 

*  Rrougham's  Col.  Policy,  vol.  1.  p.  531. 
f  Neckaff  des  Finances,  torn.  1.  chap.  13. 
I  Edwards's  Hist,  of  St  Domhigo,  p.  134. 
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teraiination,  the  French  arc  totally  expelled  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  except  from  the  city  of  St.  I>oiningo ;  and  the 
world  now  sees  the  singular  phsenomenon,  an  independent 
und  powerful  negro  empire,  in  the  most  commanding  situation 
of  the  West  Indies.* 


CUBA. 

The  island  of  Cuba  may  be  ranked  next  to  St.  Domingo, 
to  which  it  is  equal,  or  even  superior  in  exlcnt,  and  inferior 
only  in  political  importance.**  The  southernmost  part  of  ihe 
coast  is  under  the  parallel  of  20<^  north,  which  is  nearly  the 
latitude  of  the  northern  shores  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  the  nor- 
thern extremity  extends  almost  to  the  tropic  of'Cancer.  Cuba 
is  about  700  miles  in  length,  by  something  less  than  70  in 
medial  breadth.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  across  the  interior 
from  east  to  west;  but  the  soil  is  in  general  extremely  fertile- 
It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  sugar ;  and  its  tobacco  has  a 
finer  flavour  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  America.**  Among 
its  productions  may  also  be  reckoned  cocoa,  mastic,  long  pep- 
per, ginger,  and  aloes.  The  forests  produce  ebony,  mahoga- 
ny, and  most  of  the  different  species  of  West  Indian  timber : 
they  also  abound  with  csittle  and  swine  like  those  of  St.  Do- 
4ningo.  In  consequence  of  the  more  liberal  policy  which 
Spain  has  adopted  in  her  colonial  system  since  1765,  the  state 
of  Cuba  is  gfeatly  improved.  In  &  few  years  its  cultivation 
has  been  so  greatly  extended,  that  its  trade,  instead  of  requir- 
ing only  six  vessels  a,s  foitneHy,  soon  employed  200.t  The 
coast  htt  several  good  harbours.  St.  Jago,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  was  formerly  the  capital ;  but  that  honour  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Havanma,  situated  on  the  northern  coast. 
This  city  was  founded  about  the  year  1519.    In  1669  it  was 

*  For  tlie  particulars  of  the  bloody  transactiona  which  hare  takes 
place  in  the  island,  see  Mr.  Rainsford's  Hist,  of  St.  Domingo.  ^ 

h  [The  population  of  tliis  island  is  not  far  from  300,000.    Aj*.  Ed.] 

*  [Notwithstanding  ihe  superior  flaVour  of  the  tobacco  of  this  island 
Cuba  is  so  rich  in  other  productiofte,  that  Its  oiiItivKtion  is  neglected. 
Am.  Ed.] 

t  Brougham's  Col.  Pol.  toL  2.  p^  157. 


taken  bjr  Morgan,  the  famous  Buccaneer.  It  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms  under  Admiral  Pocock  and  the  Earl  of  AN 
bemai'le,  in  1761,  after  a  gallant  defence.  Since  the  peace  of 
1763,  its  fortificduons  have  been  greatly  augmented,  and  are 
now  reckoned  almost  impregnable.  Cuba  was  first  discovered 
by  Coiumbus.  But  he  soon  after  abandoned  it  for  St.  Domin- 
go, where  he  expected  to  find  greater  abundance  of  gold. 
Soi&e  gold  dust,  however,  is  found  in  the  hvers,  or  rather 
rivulets,  of  Cuba :  and  there  are  mines  of  excellent  copper. 
The  gold  mines  of  St.  Domingo  seem  not  to  have  fully  an. 
swered  the  expectations  of  the  Spaniards,  who  abandoned  them 
as  soon  as  those  of  Mexico  were  discovered.  It  was  not 
known  whether  Cuba  was  an  island,  or  part  of  the  continent^ 
till  it  was  circumnavigated  by  Ocampo  in  1508  ;  and  in  15 LI 
it  was  conquered  by  300  Spaniards  under  Don  Diego  de  Ve- 
lasquez.* From  that  time  until  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
Cuba  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  America. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica,  the  chief  of  the  British  West  India  islands,  is  in 
extent  the  third  in  the  Afnerican  Archipelago,  being  about 
1 70  miles  in  length,  by  60  in  breadth.  A  ridge  oP  mountains 
runs  from  east  to  west  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  island) 
and  forms  a  variety  of  beautiful  landscapes.  The  lower  de* 
clivities  are  covered  with  forests,  overtopped  by  the  blue  sum- 
mits of  the  central  ridge.  The  blue  mountain  peak  rises  7431 
feet,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  |he  sea; 
and  the  precipices  are  interspersed  with  beautiful  savannas. 
From  these  central  mountains  descend  above  100  rivulets,  of 
which  the  Black  river,  running  to  the  south,  ia  the  most  con- 
siderable. By  the  industry  of  the  plantei*s,  Jamaica  is  become 
a  flourishing  settlement ;  but  in  fertility  it  is  far  inferior  to  St. 
Domingo  and  Cuba;  and  the  climate,  though  tempered  by  the 
sea  breezes,  is  extremely  hot.  St.  Jago,  or  Spanish  Town,  is 
regarded  as  the  capital,  but  King8ton>  is  the  principal  port. 
The  population  is  composed  of  250,000  negroes,  10,000  mu- 

*  Robertson's  Histof  Amer.  vol.  1.  p.  132.  249. 
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lattoesy  and  about  20,000  white  inhabitants.*  The  legiftlatuce 
consists  of  the  governor^,  the  council  of  twelve,  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  a  representative  assembly  of  forty-three  mem- 
bers  chosen  by  the  fi*eeliolders.t  Tiie  imporution  of  slaves 
from  Afvica  formerlf  constHute^  a  considerable  part  of  tb« 
trade  of  this  island.  To  the  immortal  glory  of  the  British 
senate,  this  commerce  is  now  abolished,  and  the  capital  which 
it  employed  will  be  directed  into  some  ntore  laudable,  per- 
haps more  profitable  channel.  The  chief  exports  of  Jamaica 
to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America  are  sugar,  nim> 
coffee,  indigo,  ginger,  and  pimento.  In  1787,  they  were  csti*' 
mated  at  the  value  of  2,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the'  imports  at 
1,500,000/.  The  intercourse  with  Honduras,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mexican  coast,  is  now  nearly  abandoned ;  but  some 
little  trad^  is  carried  on  with  Spanish  America,  by  small  ves* 
eels,  which  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Guarda  Costas.  Th« 
annual  revenue  of  the  island,  arising  from  a  polKtax,  with  a 
duty  on  rum,  and  formerly  on  negroes,  amounted  to  more  tha» 
100,000/.  sterling,  of  which  about  75,000/.  went  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  government.  Jamaica  was  first  disco* 
vered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  A.  D.  1494.  In 
1655  It  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  whose  possession 
it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  most  striking  events  ia  it& 
history,  are  the  wars  with  the  Maroons,  or  independent  ne^ 
groes.  These  were  originally  slaves  to  the  Spaniards,  being 
left  behind  when  their  masters  evacuated  the  island,  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  maintained  their  independence 
tindl  they  were  lately  subdued,  and  mbst  of  them  sent  to  Nova 
Scotia. 


PORTO  RICO. 

Porto  Rico,  which  beloi^gs  to  Spain,  is  about  120£ngltsh 
miles  in  length,  by  about  40  in  breadth.  It  is  a  beautiful  well- 
watered,  and  fertile  island.  The  productions  ar^  the  same  aa 
those  of  Cuba.  The  northern  paru  are  said  to  contain  adme 
mines  of  gold  and  stiver ;  but  the  richer  veins  of  Mdxioo  and 

*  Kingston  contains  about  26,000  souls.    M^Klnnan^  Tour|-p.  84. 
t  Edwards's  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies,  vol  I.  p.  314^ 


Peru  have  caused  them  to  be  neglected.  This  island  was  cme 
of  Coloa'a  discoyeries.  In  1509  it  was  conquered  by  Ponce 
de  Leon^  the  first  explorer  of  Forida. 

THE  ANTILLES,  OB  CARIBBEE  LSLANDS. 

The  Caribbee  islands,  including  Barbadoes,  which  stands 
detached  towards  the  east,  at  some  distance  from  the  general 
range,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  of  great  commercial  advan- 
tage to  their  possessors^  who  are  chiefly  the  English  and  the 
Freoch«  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  JSt.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  Granada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  isles, 
belong  to  Great  Britain.*  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lu- 
eie,  and  Tobago,  are  French.  The  Danish  islands  are  St« 
Croix,  St*  Thomas,  and  St.  John.  The  Swedes  possess  St. 
Bartholomew^  and  the  Dutch  St.  Eustatia.  Of  the  whole 
greupe,  Guadaloupe  and  Barbadoes  are  the  most  important. 
The  first,  including  Grand  Terre,  far  surpasses  any  of  the 
others  in  size,  being  about  sixty  miles  in  lengthy  by  twenty- 
five  in  breadth*  Barbadoes,  although  only  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth,  is  supposed  to  contain  17,000 
white  inhabitants,  t»  export  annually  i  0^000  hogsheads  of  su« 
gar,  and  6,000  puncheons  of  rum^  besides  cotton  and  other 
commodities.  Martinique  i*  also  a  valuable^  island.t  St.  Vin- 
cent may , be  cooudered  aa  divided  between  the  English  and 
the  black  Caribs,  a  sort  of  Maroons,  or  descendants  of  revolt- 
ed negroes,  the  whole  British  territory  consisting  of  only  six 
^rishes.  In  some  of  these  islands  are  short  ranges  of  central 
hills ;  but  the  coasts  are  in  general  level,  aad  display  the  most 
exuberant  fei*tility.  Dominica  contains  several  volcanos.  It 
also  seems  that  there  has  formerly  been  many  in  Guadaloupe. 
The  noted  soufi'riere,  in  this  island,  is  a  natural  curiosity,  be- 
ing a  vast  mass  of  sulphur,  or  sulphurated  earth,  which  emita 

*  BaH>adMs  is  somewhat  low,  but  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  lofty 
itiidpletuiesque»  especially  St  I^ucia,  Domiaka,  aad  St.  ChustDpher^. 
M*Kinnaa*s  Toar.  ch.  2  and  3. 

t  J4j^.  M^J^innan  doKiibes  Barbmloes  as  a  bemitifMl  isU^d,  hut  the  cli- 
mate unbealthful.  Tour  to  the  West-Indies,  p.  16, 17.  Edwards's  Hist, 
of  (he  West^Indiev,  vol  l.p*  40S. 
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a  continual  smoke.  The  productions  of  all  these  islands  are 
similar,  consisting  of  sugar^  rum>  coffeei  cocoat*  cotton,  in- 
digo, &c. 

A  groupe  of  islands  also  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  South 
America,  of  wliich  the  most  noted  are  Curassoa  and  Buenayre, 
the  former  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  the  latter  to  the  Dutch. 
Under  this  division  may  also  be  classed  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
recently  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  situated  under 
the  10th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  is  about  eighty  or  ninetf 
miles  in  length,  by  about  thirty  miles  in  medial  breadth.  About 
one-third  of  the  island  consists  of  mountainous  tracts :  the  rest 
has  a  fertile  soil.  The  southern  side  is  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  coffee  :  and  the  western  coast  has  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbour.  The  climate  of  Trinidad  is  represented  as 
excellent,  and  remarkably  free  from  those  hurricanes,  which 
so  often  spread  devastation  in  the  other  West  India  islands ; 
but  the  vehemence  of  the  north  winds  has  been  found  preju- 
dicial to  the  cocoa  plantations.  The  Bahama  islands  form  a 
numerous  groupe  ;  but  they  are  little  known  or  noticed.  The 
soil  is  in  general  barren :  their  trade  is  consequently  smaiJ^ 
and  their  exports  of  little  importance.  The  whole  number 
of  Engli&h  settlers  in  these  islands  does  not  exceed  300u  or 
4000.t 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 

The  situation  of  the  West  India  islands  within  the  torrid 
zone  ;  the  similarity  of  climate,  products,  and  commerce  ;  the 
mixture  of  European  and  African  inhabitants ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
whole  combination  of  physical  and  moral  circumstances,  place 
them  in  nearly  the  same  common  predicament,  and  render  some 
general  observations  applicable  to  the  whole  of  this  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  globe.    A  mountainous  and  woody  interior^ 

*  Mr.  M'Kinnan  describes  the  cultivation  of  the  West  India  islands 
as  extremely  expensive.    Tour  to  the  West  Indies,  p.  28»  J9. 

t  Pop  ui  ample  account  of  the  Bahama  islands*  see  M'Kmnan's  Tour* 
ch.  €k  and  the  nine  following  chapters. 
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preflentinf^  lofty  heighta,  and  encumbered  with  pathless  forests 
and  waste  fertility,  contrasted  with  level  and  culdvaied  coasts, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  striking  geographical  feature  iA 
all  the  larger,  and  roost  of  the  smaller  islands.*  Their  situa- 
tion indicates  the  common  adyantages  and  inconveniences  of 
tlie  tropical  climates.  From  their  exposure  to  the  seabreczes^ 
the  heat  in  the  West  India  islands,  however,  is  far  from  be- 
ing  so  intense  as  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Pei*sia,  &c. 
where  this  refrigerating  influence  is  wanted.  In  all  these 
islands,  the  sea  breeze  commences  about  nine  or  ten  in  the 
morning,  when,  the  solar  rays  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  heat- 
ed the  land,  and  rarefied  the  incumbent  air.  This  breeze  blows 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  from  the  surrounding  coast 
towards  the  interior.  In  the  evening,  when  the  earth  is  cool* 
ed,  the  land-breeze  begins,  and  blows  in  every  direction  from 
the  centre  of  the  island  towards  the  coast.  This  alternate  mo-* 
tion  of  the  winds,  constantly  tending  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  air,  in  proportion  as  it  is  destroyed  by  rarefaction,  greatly 
contributes  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  combi* 
nation  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  West  Indies,  however,  is 
such  as  to  render  them  very  unhealthful  to  Eui^opean  consti* 
tutions,  a  fact  so  well  known,  as  to  render  any  reference  to 
authorities,  or  any  examination  of  proofs,  unnecessary.  The 
frequency  of  those  dreadful  hurricanes,  which  ruin  at  once  all 
the  hopes  of  the  planter,  not  to  mention  the  e«irthqudkes  vhich 
have  sometimes  proved  so  fatal  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other 
islands,  must  also  be  considered  as  a  tremendous  characteris- 
tic of  the  West  India  climate*  The  productions  of  those  islands, 
which  in  ail  are  nearly  the  same,  with  the  nature  of  their  com- 
merce, have  already  been  mentioned,  and  arc  subjects  gene- 
rally known. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  West  Indies,  have  given 
rise  to  a  particular  state  of  society  in  a  great  measure  com- 
mon to  all  the  islands,  although  possessed  by  different  nations. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  literature  or  the  arts :  commercial 
speculation  absorbs  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, -and  gain  is 

*  See  Lempriereon  the  situation,  &c.  of  Jamaica;  and  M'&innan'a 
Tour  to  the  British  West  Indies.    Passim. 
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the  onlf  object  of  pursuit.*  The  disproportionate  numbers 
of  the  two  sexes,  and  the  long  prevalence  of  negro  slavery, 
have  unavoidably  contributed  to  the  contamination  of  morals, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  licentiousness,  as  well  as  of  indo- 
lence. The  abolition  of  the  African  trade  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  beneficial  change  in  the  structure  of  West-Indian 
society. 

*  Malouet  Mem.  tnr  let  Col.  torn.  4.  p.  137,  &c  N.  B  The  English 
and  Dutch  do  not  present  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  society  than  the 
French  colonics^ 
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Alphonso  I.  founds  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  iii.  p.  19 
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Ahe  konig  mountain,  description  of,  iii.  p.  201 

Alton  a,  description  of,  iii.  p.  $73 
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Christiana,  ui.  p.  374 

Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  massacres  the  Swedish  nobility,  iii.  p.  4^9 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  retires  to  Rome,  iii.  p^  430 
Churchof  Rome,  rise  of  its  power,  iii.  p.  128,  &c.  • 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Eg:^'pt,  her  reign,  v.  p    200,  &c. 
Ciive,  lord,  lays  the  foundation  of  the  British  power  in  India,  i.  986 
Closterseven,  convention  of,  between  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  mar'^ 

shal  Richelieu,  i.  p.  286 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  establishes  the  French  monarchy,  ii.  p.  187; 
embraces  Christianity,  ii.  p.  188;  his  dominions  divided  aftumghis 
sons,  and  the  consequences  of  that  division,  ii.  p.  189 
Clyde,  river,  ii.  p.  6 

Cobbe,  capital  ot  Darfur,  description  of,  v.  p.  282 
Cochin  China,  description  of,  iv.  p.  347 
Coimbra,  description  of,  iii.  p.  17 

Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  his  great  plans,  ii.  p.  297 
Colling  wood,  lord,  completes  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  and  succeedsi 

lord  Kelson  in  the  conmiand,  i.  p.  337}  Sic. 
Colonies,  British,  revolt  of,  i.  p.  295 
Commonwealth  of  England,  i.  p.  248 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  his  doctrines,  iV.  p.  S96,  &c 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  p.  333 
Constance,  council  of,  condemns  J.  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague^  to  the 

flames,  iii.  p  253 
Constantine  the  Great  vested  with  the  imperial  purple  at  York,  i.  p.  88 
Constantino  the  Great  defeats  Maxentius,  and  gains  possession  of  Rome, 
iii.  p.  113;  vanquishes  Licinius,  iii.  p.  116;  establishes  the  Christian 
religion,  iii.  p.  117,  &c. ;  builds  Constantinople^  iiL  p.  119,  Sec. ;  di- 
vides the  empire  among  hit  sonsi  iii.  p.  120 


Gonstantine  Paleologas,  the  Ust  Byzantine  emperor,  his  glorious  deatli» 

iv.  p  65 
Constantinople,  description  of,  iv.  p.  8 ;  captured  by  the  French  and 

Venetians,  iv.  p.  44 ;  immense  booty  which  its  plunder  afibrded,  iv.p. 

45;  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  iv.  p.  47;  captured  by  the  Turks,  p.  57 
Constantius  Clorus  die^  at  York,  i.  p.  88 

Copeniiagen,  description  of,  iii.  p.  371 ;  bombardment  of,  lii.  p.  394 
Copenhai^n,  capture  of,  by  the  English,  i.  p.  ZST 
Cork,  description  of,  ii.  p.  112    •» 
C-)rnwaUis,  marquis,  i.  p.  338 
Corsica  island,  description  o(  ti.  p.  183 
Cos  sir,  V.  p.  162 

Cotopashi  mount  and  volcano,  v  p.  448 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  persecuting  spirit,  i.  p.  "235 ;  his 

execution,  i.  p.  229 
Cressy,  battle  of,  i.  p.  174 
Croisades,  ii.  p.  2J4,  &c. 

Croisaders  capture  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  ii.  p.  237 
Cromwell,  protector  of  England,  defeats  Charles  II.  at  Worcester,  i.  p. 

249  ;  liis  wars  with  the  Dutch,  i.  p.  253 ;  with  Spain,  ibid. ;  his  death, 

i.  p.  254  I  his  character,  ibid. 
Cronstadt,  description  of,  iii.  p.  470 
Ctesiphon,  iv.  p.  163 
Cuba  island,  v.  p.  508,  &c. 
Culloden,  battle  of,  i.  p.  263 
Cuzco,  V.  p.  460 

Custine,  French  general,  his  successes,  it.  p.  316;  his  execution,  ii.  p. 
,320 

Cyprus  island,  description  of,  iv.  p.  122 
Cyrus  captures  Babylon,  and  forms  the  Persian  monarchy,  iv.  p.  141 


Dagobert  I.  king  of  France,  bis  reign,  ii.  p.  190 

Dagobert  IL  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  191 

Dagobert  III.  king  df  France,  ibid. 

{Kimascus,  description  of^  iv.  p.  110 

Danes  invade  England,!,  p.  107;  subdued  by  Alfred,  i.  p.  108;  renew 
their  invasion,  and  are  defeated  by  Athelstan,  i.  p.  115;  renew  their 
attack,  and  establish  themselves  in  many  pai*^  of  England,  i.  p.  121 1 
are  massacred,  p.  122 ;  remarks  on  that  part  of  history,  p.  123 ;  in- 
vade England  with  a  numerous  army  under  their  king  Swain  and  de- 
stroy  York,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Canterbur}',  Cambridge,  Sec.  and  besiege 
London,  ibid. ;  aciquire  the  English  sceptre,  i.p.  126 

Danish  depredations  and  conquests,  iii.  p.  381,  &c. 

Danish  empire,  extent  of,  in  the  12th  century,  iii.  n.  385 

Danish  monarchy  from  elective  and  limited,  rendered  hereditary  and 
limited,  iii.  p.  389 

Danton  and  his  partisans  beheaded,  ii.  p.  323 

Danube  river,  description  of,  iii.  p.  166 

Dar  Fur,  description  of,  v.  p.  279 

Darius  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  patronises  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  v.  p.  86  ;  his  expediii^  into  Scythia,  ibid,  invadea 
India,  ibid,  invades  Greece,  v.  p.  89 

Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  assasalnated,  and  his  body  given  to  the 
t;ats,  v.  p.  102 
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Dartus  Codomannus,  kinj^  of  Persia,  his  rtipi  and  unsuccessful  war  witk 
Alexander  the  Great,  v.  p.  103 ;  pompous  display  of  bis  army,  v.  p. 
105  ;  is  defeated  at  Issus,  v.  p.  108 ;  defeated  at  Arbela,  v.  p.  Ill ; 
his  tragical  de&th,  v.  p.  1 13 

David  I.  king*  of  Scotland,  his  character,  ii.  p.  42 

David  II.  king  of  Scotland^  his  reigpn,  is  taken  prisoner  by  queen  Philip- 
pa,  ii.  p.  64.    i.  p.  174 

Debt,  national,  of  Enf^tand  at  different  periods,  i.  p.  383 

Deccan,  description  of,  v.  p.  18  ^ 

Dejoces,  kin^  of  the  Medes,  his  policy,  it.  p.  135 ;  builds  the  city  of 
Kcbatana,  iv.  p.  135 

Delaware  river,  v.  p  314 

Delhi,  description  of,  v.  p.  29 

Df'los,  celebrated  isle,  description  and  history  of,  iv.  p.  19»  &c. 

Delta,  Etcypti  formation  of,  v.  p.  165 

Denmark,  Norway,  &c.  description 'bf,  iii.  p.  363  ;  history  of,  iii«  p.  389 

Dettingeii,  baitlf  of,  iii.  p.  325 

Dia'-bekar,  iv.  p.  120 

Dmitri,  the  famous  Russian  impostor,  iii. p.  498,  &c. 

Domingo,  St.  description  of,  v.  p.  505,  &c. 

Don,  ancient  Tanais,  river,  iii.  p.  451 

Dorchester,  description  of,  i.  p.  74 ;  famous  for  sheep,  ibid. 

Douru  river,  ii.  p.4'^9 

Dresden,  description  of,  iii.  p.  207 

Drogheda,ii.  p.  114 

Prontheim,  iii.  p.  374 

Druids,  their  system  of  religion»  i.  p.  82 

Dublin,  description  of,  ii.  p.  109 

Duckworth,  Admiral,  his  expedition  to  Constantinople,  i.  p.  352 

Dumouriez,  French  generid,  his  successes,  ii.  p.  316 ;  his  desertion,  ii. 
p.  318  s 

Dundee,  description  of,  ii.  p.  19 

Dunkeld,  description  of,  ii.  p.  22 

Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  power  and  influence,  i.  p.  119 ; 
his  character,  i,  p.  120 

Dupont,  French  fireneral,  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Spa£ 
niards,  ii.  p.  500 

Durham,  i.  p.  76 
Dwina,  river,  ibid. 

£ 

Ebro  river,  p.  ii.  429 

£cbatana,  tbe  capital  of  Media,  description  of,  iv.  p.  135 

Rdgar,  king  of  Knf^land,  remarks  on  his  navy,  i.  p.  117|  &c. 

KdinburgI),  description  of,  ii.  p.  15 

Edmund,  brother  of  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  his  reigpn,  i.p.  116 

Edmund  Ironside,  i.  p.  125  ' 

Etlward,  son  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  his  reign^  i.  p.  114 

Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  his  reign,  i.  p.  119 

Edward  the  Confessor,  king  of  England,  i.  p.  127,  &c. 

Edward  1   king  of  England,  i.  p.  163  ;  conquers  Wales,  i.  p.  164;  tub- 

dues  Scotiiv^d,  ii.  p.  49  {  fqq(ids  the  town  of  Hull,i.  p.  165 
Edward  IL  king  of  England,  defeated  by  tlie  ScoU  at  tlM  battle  of  Bmi- 

nockbum,  i.  p.  167 
Edward  III.  king  of  England,  i.  p.  168 ;  his  wars  against  Philip  of  Valoii, 

i.p.  170;  state  of  England  under  his  reign,  i.  p.  183,  &c 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  gains  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  i.  p.  177 
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Edward  IV;  king  oTEngtand,  i.  p.  208 

Edward  V.  king  of  England,  murdered  by  his  uncle  Richard,  1.  p.  211 ; 
remarks  on  ibat  subject,  ibid. 

Edward  VI.  king  of  England,  i.  p.  224 

Edwy,  his  reign,  i.  p.  1 17 

Egbert  subdues  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  i  p.  106  $  de- 
feats the  Danes  and  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  i.  p.  107;  his  death,  ibid. 

Egypt, description  of,  v.  p.  136 ;  history  of,  v.  p.  164,  &c. ;  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  v  p   179 

Egyptians,  ancient,  their  revolts  against  the  Persians,  v.  p.  180,  he. ; 
their  mythology,  government,  sciences,  literature,  &c.  y.  p.  184,  &c. 

Elbe,  river,  iii.  p.  202 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  Kngland,  her  reign,  i.  p.  229,  &c. 

Ehzabetb,  empress  of  Rijssia,  her  reign,  iii. p.  525,  &c. 

England,  description  (it,  i  p.  8 

Erivan,  description  of,  v.  p.  80 

Erzenim,  description  of,  iv.  p.  121 

Escurial,  ii.  p.  439 

Bthelbert  and  Ethelred,  their  reigns,  i.  p.  107 

Ethelred  (T.  his  unfortunate  reign,  and  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Danes, 
i,p  119,  &c. 

Ethelwolph,  his  reign,  i.  p.  107 

Etna,  mount,  description  of,  iii.  p.  63 

Evora,  description  of,  iii.  p.  17 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Sa\'oy,  defeats  the  Turks  at  Zenta^iii.p.  313;  and 
at  Peterwaradin,  iii.  p.  319;  captures  Belgrade,  ibid. 

Euphrates  river,  description  of,  and  its  navigation^  iv.  p.  97,  &a 

Exeter,  description  of,  i.  p.  74 

Eylau,  battle  of,  ii.  p.  338 

F 

Falkland  islands,  v.  p.  462 

Famese,  A.lexander,  Duke  of  Parma,  his  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ii.  p,  377,  &c. 

Fatidical  stone  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  50,  &c. 

Fayette,  La,  with  his  three  companions  quit  France,  and  are  arrested 
by  the  Austriant,  ii.  p.  314 

Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  succeeds  Charles  V.  iii.  p.  299 

Ferdinand  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  turbulent  and  warlike  reign,  iii. 
p.  302,  &c 

Ferdinand  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  p.  304,  &c. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite  the  Crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  Ii.  p. 
459  i  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Gcanada,  ii.  p.  463;  establish  the  In- 
quisition, ii.  p  461 

Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  Spain,  ii.p  489 

Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain  obliged  to  abdicate  the  tlirone  in  iavonr  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  i.  p.  358.  ii.  p.  498  > 

Fishery,  herring,  ii.  p.  33.  &c. 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  his  judicious  government  of  Ireland,  ii.  p.  128 

Florence,  description  of,  iii*  p  54 

Forth,  river,  ii.  p.  6 

Fox,  Mr.  commences  a  negotiation  for  a  peace,  i.  p.  348;  his  death  and 
character,  i.  p.  349 

France,  description  of, ii.  p.  145,  Sec.;  history  of,  ii.  p.  185,  &c« 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  ii.  p. 
278 ;  his  Character,  and  the  state  of  the  kingdom  under  his  reign,  ii. 
p.  280 
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Francis  II.  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  283 

Frederic  I.  Barbarossa,  obliged  to  hold  the  Pope's  stirrup,  vide  Adrian 

IV.  ill.  p  234 ;  destroys  Milan,  iii.  p.  236  ;  bis  memorable  croisade, 

iii.  p.  237 ;  bis  death,  ibid. 
Frederick  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  acquisition  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  iii. 

p.  239 
Frederick  I.  obtains  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  iii.  p.  341 
Frederick  II.  the  Great,  his  wars  with  the  queen  of  Hungaiy,  with 

Russia,  Sweden  and  France,  his  extraordinary  martial  achievements, 

iii.  p.  342,  &c.i  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  iii.  p. 

358  ;  his  character,  359  i 

Frederick  William  I. elector  of  Brandenburg,  succeeds  to  the  Duchy  of 

Prussia,  iii.  p.  340 
Frederick  William  IL  iii.  p.  359 
Frederick  William  111.  his  army  defeated  at  Jena,  and  the  greatest  part 

of  his  kingdom  conquered  by  the  French  emperor,  iii.  p.  362 
Fugger,  the  rich  merchant  of  Antwerp,  ii.  p  370 
Funding  system  established  in  England,  i.  p.  269 

G 

Galgacus,  kin^  of  the  Caledonians,  defeated  by  Julius  Agricola,  ii.  p.  39 

Galway,  description  of,  ii.  p.  114 

Cama,  Vasco  di,  sails  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  iii.  p.  21 

Ganges,  river,  v  p.  7 

Garonne,  river,  ii.  p.  153 

Gebolm,  Tartary  park,  pleasure /ground,  imperial  palace  of  emperor  of 
China,  description  of>  iv.  p.  287,  &c. 

Genoa,  description  of,  iii.  p.  59 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  sacks  Rome,  iii.  p.  124 

George  I.  king  of  England,  his  reign,  i.  p.  275,  &c. 

George  11.  king  of  Great  Briuin,  bis  reign,  i.  p.  280 

George  III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  i.  p.  289 

German  states,  description  of,  iii.  p.  200 

German  empire  under  Charlemagne,  iii.  p.  218;  separated  from  France, 
ibrd. ;  exhibits  a  scene  of  confusion,  iii.  p.  220  and  222 

Gei*man  emperors,  commencement  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Popes,  iii. 
p.  223 ;  their  power  over  Italy  extinguished,  iii.  p.  244 

Germany,  bistoiy  of,  iii.  p.  217 

Germany,  imperial  crown  of,  transferred  to  the  bouse  of  Austria,  iii.  p. 
248 

Ghent,  description  of,  ii.  p.  354 

Gibraltar,  rock  of,  ii.  p.  435 

Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  i.  p.  272 

Gibraltar,  siege  of,  i.  p.  301 

Glasgow,  description  of,  ii.  p-  17 

Glass  introduced  for  windows,  i.  p.  153 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  richly  endowed  by  Ins,  i.  p.  104 

Gloucester,  description  of,  i.  p.  74 

Golconda,  diamond  mines,  v.  p.  20 ;  fortress  of,  v.  p.  21 

Gondar,  description  of,  v.  p.  264 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  discovered,  iii.  p.  21 

Good  Hope  Cape,  description  of,  v.  p.  251,  &c.  « 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  taken  by  the  English,  i.  p.  342 

Goths,  origin  of,  iii.  p.  95 ;  their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  empire,  ibid.; 
employed  as  auxiliaries  by  the  Romans,  iii.  p.  98 ;  permitted  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  empire,  iii.  p.  121 ;  take  and  pillage  Rome,  iii. 
p.  124 ;  esublish  their  dominions  in  Italy,  and  are  subdued  by  BelU- 
sarius,  iii.  p.  126 


Granada,  description  of,  ii.  p.  441 

Grasse,  Count  de,  defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney,  i.  p.  300 

Gratz,  iii.  p.  180 

Grecian  or  Byziintine  empire,  history  of,  iv.  p.  37,  8cc. 

Greek  ehurch,  its  separation  from  that  of  Home,  iv.  p.  38 

Greek  empire,  conquered  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  iv.  p.  44 

Greeks,  origin  of,  iv  p.  21 ;  history  of,  iv  p.  32,  &c. ;  subdued  by  Philip, 
king  of  Maeedonia,  iv  p.  26 ;  subjected  to  the  Romans,  iv.  p.  28 

Greenhuid,  description  of,  v.  p.  395 ;  history  offv.  p.  397 ;  conjectures 
on  the  fate  of  the  Danish  colony,  v.  p.  398 

Gregory  VU.  Pope,  forma  the  project  of  an  universal  monarchy  among 
Christians,  and  a  general  croisade  against  the  MaHommedans,  iii.  p. 
223,  Sec. ;  his  wars  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  iii.  p.  226,  &c. ;  his 
haughty  treatment  of  that  monarch,  iii.  p.  227 

Guadaioupe  island,  t.  p.  511 

Guadaiquiver  river,  ii.  p.  429 

Guadiana  river,  ii.  p.  429 

Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  their  origin,  iii.  p.  233  ' 

Guernsey  isle,  description  of,  i.  p.  77 

Guinea  New,  description  of,  iv.  p^  417,  &c. 

Guise,  doke  of,  head  of  the  Parisian  league,  assassinated,  ii.  p.  286 

Gttstavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  his  glorious  campai^s  in  Ger- 
many, iii.  p.  424,  kc. ;  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  iii.  p.  427 

Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  constitution,  iii.  p.  440;  is  as- 
sassinated, iii.  p.  441 

Gustavus  Vasa  escapes  from  prison.  And  conceals  himself  in  the  mines 
of  Dalecarlisj  iii.  p.  419;  ascends'the  throne  of  Sweden,  iii.  p.  420  . 

H 

Haarlem,  description  of,  ii.  p.  394 

Hague,  ii.  p.  396 

Hamburgh,  description  of,  iii.  p.  208 

Hang-tchoo-fou,  description  of,  iv.  p.  285 

Hanover,  iii.  p  208 

Hanseatic  confederacy,  origin  and  progress  of,  iii.  p.  244 

Hardicanute,  king  of  England,  i.  p.  127 

Harold  Harefoot,  king  of  England,  i.  p.  127 

Harold,  king  of  England,  son  of  earl  Godwin,  defeats  the  Norwegians  at 

Stambridge,  i.  p.  130 ;  is  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 

i.  p.  132 
Havannah  taken  by  the  English,  i.  p,  291 
Hebudes,  description  of,  ii.  p.  25 
Helder,  British  expedition  to,  i.  p.  317,  &c. 
Henry  I.  king  of  England,  his  reign,  i.  p.  147 
Henry  11.  king  of  England,  i.  p.  150' 
Henry  III.  king  of  England,  i.  p.  160    • 
Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  i.  p.  198;  persecutes  the  followers  of  Wick» 

liffe,  ibid. 
Henry  V.  king  of  England,  i.  p.  199 ;  his  invasion  and  conquest  of  France, 

i  p  201 
Henry  VI  of  England,  i.  p.  205 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  his  character,  and  the  effects  of  his  reign,  I  p. 

212,  &c. 
Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  bis  reign,  i.  p.  216,  &c. 
Henry  II,  king  or  France,  ii.  p.  281 
Henry  111.  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  285 


Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  tbjures  the  reformed  religion,  ii.  p  283^ ;  i«M« 

■assinmted,  ii.  p.  388 ;  hU  character,  and  state  of  Uie  kingdom  daring 

his  reign,  ibid. 
Henry  the  Fowler,  emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  p.  319 
Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  famous  dispute  with  tho  Pope,  eon- 

ceming  investitures,  iii.  p.  32^ ;  is  compelled  to  stand  three  days  an! 

nights  barefooted  and  clad  in  sackcloth  to  obtain  absolution,  iii.  p.  SSfif 
Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  wars  with  the  Pope,  iii.  p.  2J0 
Henry  Vl'  emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  p.  238  • 

Henry  VII.  emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  p.  250 

Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  promotes  navigation  and  discoTeries,  iii.  p.  3Q 
Heptarchy,  Saxon  foundation,  of  its  difierent  kingdoms*  i.  p.  97,  &c.  i 

subdued  by  Bgbert  I.  i.  p.  106 
Heraclius,  emperor,  his  war  with  Chosroes,  iv;  p.  168»  be. 
Herrings,  art  of  pickling,  discovered,  ii.  p.364 
Hildebrand,  vide  Gregory  VIL 
Himmala  mount,  ▼.  p.  7 
Hindoo  mythology,  v.  p.  58 
Hoang'ho,  or  yellow  river,  iv.  p.  359 
Hogue,  La,  battle. of,  i.  p.  371 
Holland,  New,  description,  iv.  p.  413,  kc 
Horses,  improvement  of,  in  England,  i.  p.  36 
HoQssa,  V.  p.  378 
Hull,  description  of,  i.  p.  61 
Humber  river,  i.  p.  13 

Humbert,  French  General,  invad^Irelandi  ii.  p.  133 
Hungary,  history  of,  iiL  p.  256,  &c. 
Hunniades,  iii.  p.  355 
Hussites,  rebellion  of,  iii.  p.  225 

Hutchinson,  General,  takes  Cairo,  i.  p.  324 ;  and  Alexandria,  ibid. 
Hyder  Ally,  his  origin  and  histoid,  v.  p.  51 1  kis  wars  with  the  £Dgliah« 

v.  p.  52,  kc, 
Hydrabad,  description  of,  v.  p.  30 


Iceland,  description  and  history  of,  iii.  p.  37S,  &c.  i 

Icolmkil  or  lona,  isle  of,  ii.  p  36  ^ 

Ida,  mount,  in  Crete,  iv.  p.  13 ;  its'caverns,  iv.  p.  14 

Ida,  mount,  near  Troy,  iv.  p.  96 

Ildefonso,  St  palace  of,  it.  p.  443 

Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  his  talents,  opulence,  and  piety,  i.p.  104 

India,  description  of,  v.  p.  3 ;  history  of,  r.  p.  32 ;  invaded  by  Darius 

Hystaspes,  v.  p.  34 1  invaded  by  Alexander,  ibid ;  invaded  by  the  Ma- 

hommedans,  v.  p.  35. 
India,  British  empire  in,  rise  of,  v.  p.  50 
India,  commerce  of,  disserution  on,V.p.  60,  &c. 
Inveriochy,  casUe  of,  ii.  p.  33 
Inverness,  description  of,  ii.  p.  33 
Indus  river,  v.  p.  10 
Ireland,  description  of,  ii.  p.  98 

Ireland,  history  of,  ii.  p.  116,  &c. ;  conquest  of  by  the  Engli«h»  ii.  p>  131 
Irish  mountains,  altitude  of,  ii.  p.  99 
Irish,  revolts  of,  ii.  p.  134 

Irish  association  and  its  consequences,  ii.  p.  139,  &c. 
Irish  Catholics  obtain  many  privileges,  ii.  p.  128 
Irish  manners,  ancient  and  modem,  iL  p.  139,  &c. 
Irkutsk,  description  of,  iv.  p.  333 
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Irrawady  river,  iv.  p.  564 

'  Itfpmhan,  description  of,  ir.  p.  78»  &c. 
lUlian  citite,  history  of,  iii.  p.  130,  &c. 
Italy,  description  of,  iii.  p.  37  %  history  of,  iii.  p.  68  \  perturbed  state  of 

during  several  centuries,  iii.  p.  131 
Ivan,  the  infant  Czar,  his  doleful  history,  iii.  p.  524 


Jacobins,  origin  of,  ii.  p.  309 

Jamaica,  description  of,  t.  p.  509,  &c. 

James  I.  king  of  England,  i.  p.  238 ;  character,  and  effects  of  his  r^ign,  «• 

p.  240 
James  II.  king  of  England,  his  reign,  i.  p.  265 ;  his  abdication,  i.  p.  267 
James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  endeavours  to  depress  the  nobility,  ii.  p.  66 1 

is  assassinated,  ii.  p.  67 
James  II.  king  of  Scotland,  his  oppression  of  the  nobles,  ii.  p.  67 ;  hb ' 

death,  p.  69 
James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  his  reign  and  death,  ii.  p.  69,  Sec. 
James  I V.  king  of  Scotlaitd,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ploddenfield,  ibrd. 
James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  his  reign,  ii.  p.  70,  &c.  is  defeated  by  the  Enf 

glish,  ii.  p.  73  ;  his  death,  ii.  p.  74 
James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  ii.p.  83 
Janissaries,  their  origin,  their  valour  and  discipline,  iv.  p.  54 
Japan,  description  of,  iv.  p.  381 ;  history  of,  iv.  p.  390 
Japanese  Christians,  history  of»  iv.  p^93 
Java  island,  description  of,  iv.  p  409 
Jeddo,  description  of,  iv.  p.  386,  &c. 
Jemappe,  battle  of,  ii.  p.  316 
Jersey  isle,  description  of»  i.  p.  77 
Jerusalem,  modern,  description  of,  iv.  114 
Jerusalem,  ancient,  destruction  of,  iv.  p.  164 
Jews,  vieur  of  their  government,  laws,  manners,  sciences,  and  commerce, 

iv.  p.  147,  &c. 
John,  king  of  England,  his  turbulent  reign,  i^p.  157,  &c. 
John,  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  252 
Jordan  river,  iv.  p.  99 

Joseph  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  continues  the  succession  wsr,  iii.  p.  318 
Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  war  with  the  Turks,  iii.  p.  331 ;  his 

abolition  of  villainage,  iii.  p.  332 ;  his  character  and  Improvements,  iii, 

p.  333,  &c. 
Judgment  day,  opinion  of,  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  ii.  p.  233 
Julian,  emperor  of  Rome,  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple,  iv.  p.  166> 
Jupiter  Olympus,  temple  of,  iv,  p,  35 
Justinian,  emperor,  his  successful  reign,  iv.  p.  37 


Kianku,  or  bine  river,  iv.  p.  259 

Kiatka,  description  of,  and  its  singular  commerce,  iv.  p.  234,  &c. 

Kilkenny,  ii.p.  115 

Kinsale,  description  of,  ii.  p.  114 

Kioff,  description  of,  iii.  p.  472 

Knigrfats,  Tuetonic,  origin  of,  iii.  p.  248 ;  conquer  Uie  greatest  part  of 

Prussia,  ibid. 
Ronigsberg,  description  of,  iii.  p.  195 
Koiciusko,  the  Polish  general,  his  history,  iii'.  p.  548 
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Ltdoga  Lake,  iii.  p.  453 

Lahore,  description  of,  v.  p.  29  **" 

Lakes' of  Cumberland,  i.p.  30 

Lama,  of  Thibet,  political  and  religious  systeni,  it.  p.  S29 

Lanai4:,  description  o^  ii.  p.  21 

Laos,  description  of,  iv.  p.  349 

Lausanne,  description  ol,  iii.  p.  155 

Lawrence,  St.  river,  v.  p.  304  '^ 

Leeds,  L  p.  73 

Leicester,  earl  of,  his  conduct  in  the  Ketherlands,  ii.  p.  404 

Leipsick,  iii.  p.  208 

Leith,  description  of,  ii.  p.  16 

Lena  river,  iv.  p.  2X9  i 

Leo  X.  Pope,  his  character,  iii.  p.  261 

Leopold  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  iii.  p.  310,  &c. 

conquers  Hungary,  and  causes  the  crown  to  be  declared  hereditary  in 

the  house  of  Austria,  iii.  p.  312 ;  his  war  with  Louis  XIV.  on  account 

of  the  Spanish  succession,  iii.  p.  317,  &c. 
Leoviglld,  king  of  Spain,  persecutes  the  Catholics,  ii.  p.  446 
Lepanto,  memorable  battle  o(  iv.  p.  72 
Ley  den,  ii.  p.  393 

Leyden,  John  of,  king  of  the  Anabaptists,  iii.  p.  270,  &c. 
Libanus,  or  Lebanon  mount,  iv.  p.  97 
Liege,  description  of,  ii.  p.  356 
Lima,  description  of,  v.  p.  459       ^^ 
Limerick,  description  of,  ii.  p.  112 
Lincoln,  i.  p.  75 
Lisbon,  description  of,  iiL  p.  10 
Lisle,  description  of,  ii.  p.  178 
Liverpool,  description  of,  i.p.  59 
Loire  river,  ii.  p.  152 

Lombards,  kingdom  of,  subverted  by  Charlemagne,  ii.  p.  204 
Lomond  Lough,  singular  circumstance,  ii.  p.  8 
London,  description  of,  i.  p.  40 ;  its  destruction  by  fire,  A.  D«  1666,  i.  p. 

262 ;  is  rebuilt  and  improved,  263,  &c. 
Londonderry,  ii.  p.  114 

Lotharius,  king  of  France,  his  reign,  ii.  p.  221,  8cc. 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  his  reign,  ii.  p.  217 ;  rebelUonof  his  sons,  ii.  p.  219,&c. 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  ii.p  224 
LouisVI.  king  of  France,  ii.p  239 
Louis  Vll.  king  of  France,  engages  in  the  croisade,  ii.  p.  240 ;  performs 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  SL  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  ii.  p.  242 
I^uis  VIII.  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  246 
Louis  IX.  St.  king  of  France,  his  croisades  against  Egypt  and  Africa,  jL 

p.  246 
Louis  X.  king  of  France,  li.  p.  252 
Louis  XI.  king  of  France,  aggrandizes  the  monarchy  and  depresses  the 

aristocracy,  ii.  p.  226,  &c. ;  his  tyranny  to  the  nobles,  ii.  p.  268-;  bis 

character,  ii.  p.  270 
Louis  XII.  Ung  of  France,  ii.  p.  273 
Louis  XIII.  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  290 
I^uis  XIV.  king  of  France,  his  splendid  reign,  ii.  p.  295 
I-ouis  XV.  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  298,  &c. 
Louis  XVL  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  303  ;  convokes  the  general  assembly  of 

the  states,  ii.  p.  304 ;  takes  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  coDstitution 


at  the  ftftM  ^^e  g^rand  eoAfedention,  li.  p,  309  \  iSclmefl  from  Pans. 

ii.  p.3lO;  declares  war  ac^inst  Austria,  ii.'p.312i  »  depoied  and 

imprisoned,  ii.  p.  3i4 ;  his  trligicsl  <!bafhy  ii.  p.  317 
Louisiana,  v.  p.  378 

Luther,  Martin,  commences  the  reformlition,  iiLp.  362 
Lyons,  description  of,  ii.  p.  176 
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Msda^tscar,  description  of,  v.  p.  288 
Madeira,  y.  p.  286 
Madras,  v.  p.  30 

Madrid,  description  of,  ti.  p.  436 
Maiiomet  amumes  the  prophetic  and  afterwards  tfafi  militaW  character. 

iv.  p.  172 ;  progress  of  his  doctrine  and  arms,  iv.  p.  175,  &c. ;  his 

death,  iy.  p.  177 ;  inquiry  into  his  character,  iv.  p.  177,  8cc. 
Mahomet  11.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  his  siege  ind  capture  of  Constantly 

nople,  iv.  p.  59,  &c. ;  his  subsequent  conquests,  iy.  p.  67»  &a. ;  faia 

talents  and  character,  iv.  p.  69,  &c. 
Matiratta  state  founded  by  Sevagi,  y.  p.  40,  &c. 
Maida,  battle  of,  i.  p.  339 

MaUcca,  description  of,  iy«  p.  349,  fee. ;  history  of,  iv.  p.  352 
Mali^a,  ii.  p.  440 

Malays,  their  ferocious  character,  iv  p.  355 
Malay  nation,  its  diBusion,  iv.  p.  428 
Malcolm  II.  or  Malcolm  111.  introducts  the  feudal  latesidto  Scotland,  it. 

p.  41 
Malcolm  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  ii.p.  42 
Maha,  memorable  siege  of,  iv.  p.  71 

Malta,  war  recommenced  on  account  of  that  island,  between  GreAt  Bri- 
tain and  France,  i.  p.  32/ 
jffamalukes  of  Egypt,  their  goyemment,  Sec  t.p,20Siand  213 
Mammoth,  bones  of,  y.  p.  328 
Man,  isle  of,  description  of,  i.  p.  78 

Manchester,  description  of,  i.  p-  70  ^ 

Manilla,  description  of,  iv.  p.  401 
Maranon,  or  river  of  Amazons,  v.  p.  446 
Marat  assassinated  by  Chariotte  Corday,  ii.  p.  321 
Marco  Polo,  note  on  his  travels,  iv.  p.  293 
Marengo,  battle  of,  ii.  p.  334 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  England^  her  heroism,  i.  p.  207,  &c. 
Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  projects  tlie  untoit 

of  Calmar,  iii.  p.  417 
Maria  Theresa  succeeds  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 

Austria,  iii.  p.  320 ;  her  war  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  ii.  p.  321 
Marseilles,  description  of,  ii.  p.  179 

M  irtel,  Charles,  his  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  ii.  p.  192 
Martinique  island,  v.  p.  511 
Mary,  queen  of  £ng1and,  restores  the  catholic  religion,  i.  p.  228 ;  her 

persecution  of  the  Protestants,  ibid. ;  trade  with  Russia  first  begun  in 

her  reign,  i  p.  229 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  married  to  the  dauphin,  sAerwards  Francis 

li.'li.  p  76;  returns  to  Scotland,  ii.  p.  82;  her  ttirbulent  reign  and 

misfortunes,  ii.  p.  83 
Mas9ena,  general,  capitulates  in  Genoai  iL  p.  334 
Mauritius,  v.  p.  290 
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Maximiiiian  I.  empefoc  of  Germtny,  anneiet  the  Nethcrtands  to  the 

house  of  Austria,  iii.  p.  2S7 
Mayor  of  the  palace,  in  France,  ii.  p.  190 
Mazarine,  cardinal,  his  administration,  ii.  p.  395 
Mecca,  description  of,  iv.  p.  199 
Medici,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  iii.  p.  136 
Memphis,  ancient,  description  of,  v.  p.  166 
Menes,  first  monarch  and  legislator  of  Egypt,  y.  p.  164 
Mersey,  river,  i.  p.  13. 
Messina,  description  of,  iii.  p:  64 
Metz,  description  of,  ti.  p.  irS 
Meuse,  river,  ii.  p.  386 
Mexicans,  conjecture  respecting  their  origin,  v.  p.  422 ;  their  empire 

conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Fermnando  Cortez,  v.  p.  427,  te. 

their  barbarous  religion  and  human  sacrifices,  v.  p.  439 
Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  description  of,  v.  p.  411 ;  lustory  o^  r.  p.  422 
Mexico,  city,  description  of,  v.  p.  417 
Mexico,  New,  and  California,  v.  p.  443 
Miaco,  in  Japan,  iv.  p.  389 
Middleburg,  description  of,  ii.  p.  393 
MiUn,  description  of,  iii«  p.  SS 
Mindanao,  iv.  p.  402 
Minden,  battle  of,  i.  p.  287 
Mississippi  river,  v.  p.  302 

Mississippi  company  in  France,  its  ruinous  efiects,  ti.  p.  298 
Missouri  river,  v.  p.  303 
Moawiyah,  caliph,  iv.  p.  185 ;  renders  the  caliphate  hereditary,  ibid.  ;- 

his  accession  causes  a  schism  in  the  caliphate,  ibid. 
Mogul  empire,  in  India,  its  anarchy  and  aedine,  v.  p.  45  {  invaded  by 

Nadir  Shah,  v.  p.  45 ;  its  complete  dissolution,  v.  p.  46 
Moluccas,  or  spice  islands,  iv.  p.  404 
Monasteries,  consequences  of  their  foundation,  i.  p.  103 ;  Dissolution  alt, 

Lp.  222 
Monguls,  history  of,  iv.  p.  241,  &c. ;  their  vast  conquests,  iv.  p.  243, 

&c. ;  dissolution  of  their  first  empire,  iv.  p.  245 ;  their  second  empire 

founded  by  Tamerlane,  iv.  p.  246;  found  the  empire  of  the  Moogula 

in  India,  iv.  p.  247 
Monte  Vid<^  taken  by  the  English,  i.  p.  351 
Montpellier,  description  of,  ii.  p.  179 
Montreal,  description  of,  v.  p.  882 
Montserrat,  ii.  p.  428 
Moorshedabad,  description  of,  v.  p.  27 
Morocco,  description  of,  v.  p.  223 
Moscow,. description  of,  iii.  p.  458 
Mosul,  description  of,  iv.  p.  120 
Mountains  of  England,  their  altitude,  i.  p.  11 
Munich,  description  of,  iii.  p.  208 
Mutiny  in  the  British  navy,  i.  p.  312 
Mytelene,  or  Lesbos  isle,  description  of,  iv.  p.  124 
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Nadir  Shah,  V.  p.  121 
Nagpoor,  description  of,  v.  p.  30 
Nangasaki,  iv.  p.  390 
Nankin,  description  of|  ir.  p.  284 
Nantes,  u.  p.  181 


l^aplet,  description  of,  lii.  p.  51 

Naples,  king  of,  takes  refuge  in  Sicily,  and  his  cafntal  seized  by  Joseph 

Buonaparte,  i  p.  339 
Nelson,  lord,  destroys  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  i.  p.S20j  defeats 

the  combined  fleet,  at  Trafalgar,  1.  p.  337 
Neva  river,  iii.  p.  452 

Neoski,  St.  Alexander,  Grand  Prince  of  Russia,  iil  p.  490 
Newcastle,  description  of,  L  p.  60 
Newfoundland,  description  of,  v.  p.  391 
Nieper,  ancient  Borysthenes,  river,  iii.  p.  451 
Niester,  ancient  Tyras,  river,  451 
Nile  river,  description  of,  v.  p.  139 ;  sources  of,  v.  p.  259 
Nile,  battle  of,  i.  p.  315 

Nineveh,  (bunded,  iv.  p.  132 ;  is  totally  destroyed,  iv.  p.  IST 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  iv.  p.  133 
Ninyas,  king  of  Assyria,  his  political  and  military  institntions,  i«.  (/ 

132,  &c. 
Nootka  Sound,  affair  of,  i.  p.  307 

Normans  conquer  England,  i.  p.  132 1  their  roilitury  system,  i.  p.  151 
Normans  invade  France,  ii.  p.  226 ;  besiege  Paris,  ibid. }  setUe  in  Fraoc^^ 

ii.  p*  227 
Norway,  history  of,  iii.  p.  396 
Norwich,  i.  p.  69 
Nottingham,  i.  p.  75 
Nova  Scotia,  description  of,  ▼.  p.  387 
Novogorod,  description  of,  iii.  p.  472 ;  its  spirit  of  independence,  iii.  ^^ 

485  ;  escapes  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars,  iii.  p.  493 ;  subdued  by  Ivan 

Vassillievitch  1.  who  carried  away  an  immense  booty,  iii.  p,  495 ;  dr^sd^ 

fill  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  by  hran  II.  iii.  p.  497 


Oby  river,  iv.  p.  218 

Ohio  river,  v.  p.  303 

OkUy  Khan,  his  conquests,  iv.  p.  244^  &Ck 

Olympus,  mount,  iv.  p.  96 

Omar,  Caliph,  his  successful  reign,  iv.  p.  184;  subdues  the  Persians,  and 
captures  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  conquers  Egypt,  and  is  assjnsmated*  ibid; 

Oporto,  description  of,  iii.  p.  16 

Orange,  Prince  of,  ii.  p.  403,  Sic. 

Orkney  isles,  description  of,  ii.  p.  25 

Orieans,  New,  v.  p.  378 

Orleans,  descripUon  of,  ii.  p.  178 

Orleans,  maid  of,  ii.  p.  261,  &c 

Orleans,  duke  of,  beheaded,  ii.  p.  321 

Oronoko  river,  v.  p.  448 

Othman,  caliph,  completes  the  conquest  of  PerMa,  iy.  p^  184 ;  U  mann- 
ered by  rebels,  iv.  p.  185 

Otaheite,  description  of,  iv.  p.  423 

Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  p.  220 

Otho  IL  emperor  or  Germany,  iii.  p.  221 

Otho  III.  emperor  of  Crcrmany,  iii.  p.  221 

Omjhee,  description  of,  iv.  p.  425 

Oxford,  description  of,  i.  p.  75 


*»  vm^ 


PadilU,  jytm  Jutn,  defeated,  made  priaoiier»  and  put  to  dnA,  H-  P»  4S[8 

BMfilU,  ^onna  Maria,  her  iKHHam,  it  p.  479*  &c 

Paisley,  description  of,  ii.p.  31 

Palermo,  description  of,  iii.  p.  64 

Palmyra,  ruins  o£  iv.  p.  \QSi  bistoiy  of,  iir.  p.  106^  8ce. 

Panama,  v.  p.  460 

Papal  dominions  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ii.  p.  338 

Paraguay,  government  of  the  Jesuita*  v.  p.  5Q1,  8ic. 

Paris,  description  of,  ii.  p.  163  ;  peace  of,  A.  D.  1763^  L  p.  303^  i  metmA 

peace  of,  i,  p.  304 
Parkin  Warbeck,  his  histoiy,  L  p.  213,  &c. 
Parliament,  English,  origin  q(  i-  p..  161. 
Parthian  Empire,  v.  p.  119,  &c. 
Patna«  descriplioa  of,  ▼.  p«  38 
Patrick,  St  ii.  p.  117 
Paul  L  Emperor  of  Russia,  iii.  p.  554,  &c. 
Pegu,  description  oS^  !▼.  p.  371 
Pekin,  descnptioa  o^  iv.  p.  377 
Pelagius  retires  to  Asturia»  ii.  p.  447 
Pepin,  the  elder,  mayor  of  the  palace,  ii.  p.  190 
Pepin  d'Herestal,  mayor  of  the  palace,  ii.  p.  191 
Pepin,  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  193 ;  lays  the  foonda* 

tion  of  the  papal  power,  ii.  p.  303 
Perdu,  Moot,  deactiptmn  o^  li.  p.  151 
Persepolis,  raina  of,  description,  v,  pu  74^  he, 
Persia,  deacriplioiiof,  ▼■  p.  68;  hiatory  o^  v.  p.  83 
Persians,  ancient,  their  govetnmenti  vdigioii,  mam»er8,kc.  v.  p.  117,  lie. 
Peru,  conquest  of,  ▼.  p.  163,  &c. ;  civil  wars  of,  ▼.  p.  473,  &c. 
Perth,  description  of,  ii.  p.  19 
Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Kuisia,  hia  tucoeufiil  reign,  iii.  p.  508i  fcc.  hit 

character,  iii.  p.  518 
Peter  II.  czar,  his  reign,  iii.  p.  531 
.  Peter  HI.  czar  of  Russia ;  his  reign  and  cat^tropbe,  iii.  p.  587,  Ike* 
Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  ii.  p.  454 
Peter  the  Hermit  ezdtea  the  erotsadet,  it  p.  334 
Petersburg,  deactiptioo  of,  iii.  p.  463 
Pbaramond,  king.of  the  Franks,  ii.  p.  186 
Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  ▼.  p.  177 ;  ckeomnavigiation  of  Africa, 

by  his  order,  ibid. 
Philadelphia,  description  of,  t.  p.  384 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  333 ;   pilgrimages  to  Jierusslem,  ii.  p»  339 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  il.  p.  343 ;  his  wars  with  Hennr  II   iL 

p  344  :  joins  in  the  croisade  with  Eichard  L  king  of  Eoglano^  ibid. ; 

his  fleet  defeated  by  the  English,  ii.  p.  345 ;  hia  victory  over  the  en- 

peror  Otho,  ibid. ;  hia  character,  ii.  p.  346 
PhHiptbe  Fair,'kin)raf  Fkwiee,  institutes  tlie  ^a^liaroenta  of  France, 

and  calla  the  commons  to  the  national  aasembkes,  it  p.  349 ;  hisquar* 

rel  with  the  Pope,  350 
Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  353 
Philip  n.  king  of  Spain,  his  tyrannical  reign,  ii.  p.  484 
Philip  HI.  king  of  Sptto,  expels  the  Biorescoes,  il  p.  485 
Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  ii.  p.  487 
Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  places  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  Napksy  ii« 

p.489  • 

Pichegru  cooqaen  HoUasd,  ii.  p.  328 


J 


ftiM  first  mtnofactundy  i.  p.  334 

Pitt,  Hon    W.  his  adininistnition  commenecs*  i.  p.  305;  resigns*  i.p. 

319;  is  a  second  time  appointed,  i.  p.  331  ;  forms  a  coalition  witk 

Austria,  Russia,  Sweden^and  Maples ;  his  death  andcharactefji  i.  p. 342 
Plague,  diiferent  opinions  concenuDg  its  causes,  ?.  p.  14S 
Plata,  La,  river,  v  p.  447 
Plymouth,  description  of,  i.  p.  66 
Bo  river^  iii.  p.  39 
Poland,  history  of,  iii.  p.  538 ,  partition  of,  between  Russia,  Prusi^a,  and 

Austria  iii.  p.  551 
Poonah,  y.  p.30 
Porto  Rico,  ▼.  p.  510 
Portsmouth,  description  of,  i.  p.  6S 
Portugal,  description  of,  iii.  p.  3 ;  history  of,  iii.  p.  19 
Portugal,  Court  of,  emigrates  to  Brazil,  iii.  p.  ^ 
Potosi,  V.  p.  460 
Potowmak  river,  v.  p.  314 
Potsdam,  description  of,  iii.  p.  195 
Prague,  description  of,  iii.  p   179 
Presburg,  description  of,  iii.  p.  180  ;  peace  o(  ii.  p.  S36 
Pretorian  euards  at  Rome,  their  establishment,  number,  &c.  iii.  p.  91 ; 

new  modelled  by  Severus  iii.  p.  93 ;  abolished  by  Constantine  iii.  p.  113 
Printing,  art  of,  introduced  into  England,  i.  p.  310 
Prusa,  description  of,  iv.  p.  117 

Prussia,  commences  hostilities  against  Great  Britain,  i.  p.  344 
Prussian  monarchy,  description  of,  iii.  p.  ISO  ;  history  of,  iii.  p.  338 
Psammeticus,  king  of  Egypt,  v.  p.  176 

Ptolemy  Lagus  erects  tlie  Grecian  monarchy  of  Egypt*  v.  p.  197 
Ptolemy  Phaadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  patron  of  literature  an4 

science,  198 
Ptok>my  Phiscon,  his  tjrranny  and  cruelty,  v.  p.  199 
Punitchoil'the  Russian  impostor,  iii.  p.  534 
Puttowa,  battle  of,  iii.  p.  516 
Pultusk,  battle  of,  ii.  p.  338 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  v.  p.  147 
Pyrenees,  description  o(  ii.  p.  151  &c 


Qiiebec,  ▼.  p.  383 

Qui  heron  bay,  expedition  to,  ii.  p.  32$ 

Quito,  V.  p.  460 


Ramillies,  battle  of;  i.  p.  373 
Rangoon,  description  of,  iv.  p.  371 

ReibrmatioB,  singular  mode  of  its  establishment  in  Scotland^  ii.  p.  77,  Ik. 
Revolutionary  war.  Great  Britain  engages  in  it,  i.  p.  311 
Rhine  river,  il  p.  387 
Rhinrau,  description  of,  iiL  p.  303 
Rho£ss  isle,  description  ol^  iv.  p.  126 

Rhodolpb  of  Hapsburg,  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  p.  348 
Rhone  river,  ii.  p.  153 

Ribiero,  Pinto  de,  organizes  the  revolt  of  Portugal,  iii.  p,  37 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  his  exfjedition  to  Palestine,  t.  p.  154;  his 
hnprisonment  fa&  Germapy,  i.  p.  156 


5M'  ZKII£X. 

Richard  II.  king  of  Engluid,  i.  p.  191 ;  insurreetioD  of  Watt  T^let»aiid 
Jack  Straw,  in  hie  reign,  i.  p.  193 

•  Bichard  HI.  king  of  lilngland,  killed  at  the  battle  of  BoBworth,  i.p.  212 

Richelieu,  Cardinal  de,  his  Tigorous  administration,  ii.  p.  291,  &c. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  description  off  v.  p.  486 

Riots  in  London,  i.  p.  298 

Riots  in  Birmln^iain,  i.  p.  309 

Robert  I.  (Bruo^,)  king  of  Scotland,  assumes  the  regal  title,  is  defeated 
and  obliged  to  fly  into  the  Hebrides,  ii.  p.  56 ;  returns  and  defeats  the- 
English,  ii.  p.  57  ;  defeats  Edward  II.  king  of  England  at  Bannock- 
bum,  ii.  p.  60  ;  takes  Berwick,  ii.  p.  61 ;  attempts  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,' ibid.' I  deVatftatea  the  northern  parta  of  England  <  ii.  p.  63,  &c.{ 
concludes  a  truce  witli  England,  ii.  p.  66 

Robert  11.  king  of  S60t1and,  his  character,  ii.  p.  ^ 

Robert  lit. -king  of  Soatland,  ii.  p.  66,  &c. 

Robert  king  of  France,  ii.  p.  331 

Robespierre,  his  tyranny,  ii.  p.  333  ;  his  execution,  ii,  p.  335 

Rocbelfe  taken  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ii.  p.  393 

Romans  conquer  En^^and,  i.  p.  86 

Romans,  origin  of,  iii.  p.  69 ;  abolished  monaithy  *nd  established  a  re- 
public, iii.  p.  n ;  their  military  discipline^  machines,  number  of  le^ 
gions,  &c.  iii.  p.  83,  &c. 

Rome,  description  of,  iii.  p.  43 

Rotterdam,  description  of,  ii.  p  392 

Rouen,  description  of,  ii.  p.  177 

Russia,  European,  description  of,  iii.  p.  449  ;  history  of,  iii.  p.  4/4 

Russia,  Asiatic,  description  of,  iv.  p.  212  ;  history  of,  iv.  p.  240 

Russians,  their  eitipire  founded4>y  Rurick,Tii.p.475;  their  depredations 
under  their  Pagan  Sovereigns,  4/6^,  &c. ;  TeAdei*  the  Byzantine  empire 
tributary,  iii.  p.  479 ;  embrace  Christianity,  iti.  p.  481 ;  split  into  difller- 
ent  states,  iii.  p.  484 ;  conqured  by  the  Tartars^  iii.  p.  486 ;  regain  their 
independence,  iii.  p.  494 


Saacrdao^  ii.  p»  398 

Salamanca,  ii.  p.  443 

Salisbury,  i.  p.  75 

$alonica,  iv.  p.  18  - 

Samarchand,  description  of,  iv.  p.  337  ' 

Samoa  isle,  iv.  p.  125. 

Saniel,  or  hot  wind,  iv.  p,  J02.  v.p,  7t 

Saragossa,  description  of,  ii.  p.  442 

Sardinia,  description  o(  iii.  p.  6^      , 

SazonSy  their,  origiit,  manners^ rreligioni  and  political  constitution,.!,  p. 
93  ;  establish  themselves  in  England,  i.  p.  96^  &c.  i  state  of  society  wd 
civilization  among  them  undei:  the  heptarchyi  i.  p.  103,  &c. ;  tlieijc: 
conversion  to  cbri3tiaDity,.And  its  effects  on  their  naDiiersrUterature* 
&c.  p.  104 ;  view  of  their  manners  and  laws  under  their  monaroby,  in 
England,  i.  p.  132,  Sic 

Saxony  and  Warsaw  erected  into  a  kingdomriL  p.  338 

Shelt  navigation,  osten^ble  cause  of  the  rupture  between  Greet  BHtaia 
and  the  French  r^ublic,  il  p.  316 

Schiraa,  description  of,  v.  p.  79 

Sc\i\y  isles,  i.  p.  79  .  ... 

Scio  isle,  iv.  p.  134 

Scotland,  description  of,  ii.  p.  3 ;  hietory  of,  ii.  p.88»  te. 


Scythians  invade  Asta  minor,  iv,  p.  136 

Sebastian,  kinf|r  of  Portugal,  his  expedition  to  Morocco^  ili.  p.  25 

Sego,  descripuon  of,  from  Mr.  Park,  vf  p.  276 

Se^r,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  his  character,  ii.  p.  242 

Seine,  river,  li.  p.  152 

Seleacia,  iv.  p.  162 

Seliro,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  conquers  Syria  and  Egypt,  iv.  p.  71 

Selim,  II.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  his  navy  destroyed  4it  the  battle  of  Le^ 

paiito,  iv.  p.  72 
Semiramis,  iv.  p.  132 
Seringapatam,  description  of,  v.  p.  31 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  v.  p.  168,  Sec  ;  supposed  to  be  the  Shishak  of 

Scripture,  ibid. 
Sethon,  high  priest  of  Vulcan,  his  extraordinary  reign,  v.  p.  172 
Sevagi  founds  the  Mahratta  state,  v.  p.  40,  &c.  i  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, V.  p.  41 
Severn,  river,  i.  p.  12 
Sevemdroog,  or  the  Rock  of  Death,  description  of,  v.  p.  21 ;  taken  by 

the  English,  v.  p.  53 
Seville,  description  of,  ii.  p.  441 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  promotes  the  commerce,  &c.  of  Persia,  v.  p.  121, 

&c. 
Shah  Anlum,  the  last  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  throws  himself  into  the 

hands  of  the  English,  v.  p.  49 
Shannon,  river,  ii.  p.  99 
Sheffield,  i.  p.  72  . 

Shetland  isles,  description  of,  ii.  p.  3l 

Shomadoo,  one  of  the  most  superb  monuments  of  the  East,  iv.  p.  ;»68 
Siam,  iv.  p.  356 ;  history  of,  iv.  p.  359 
Siboria,  discovery  and  conquest  of,  iv.  p.  248,  &c« 
Sicilian  Vespers,  iii.  p.  67 

Sicily,  description  of,  iii.  p.  62 ;  history  of,  iii.  p.  65,  Jkc* 
Sieva  Oasis,  supposed  scite  and  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter 

Ammon,  v.  p.  136 
Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  elected  Emperor,  convenes  the  council  of 

Constance,  and  causes  J.  Huss,  and  Jerome,  of  Prague,  to  be  burnt, 
,   iii.  p.  253 

Silistria,  description  of,  iv.  p.  11 
Silk  worms,  &c.  introduced  into  Europe,  iii.  p.  66 
Stnope,  iv.  p.  122 

;Slave  trade  abolished  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  i.  p.  345 
Slavonian  states  of  Kionj  and  Xovogorod,  iii.  p,  174 
Smyrna,  description  of,  i  v.  p.  116 
Solomon,  conjectures  on  his  trade  to  IndU,  v.  p.  60 
Solvman,  II.  the  Magnificent,  conquers  Rhodes  and  Hungary,  but  Is  baf- 
fled in  his  memorable  attempt  on  Malta,  iv.  p  71 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  builds  Somerset  hotise,  i.  p.  226 
Siophta,  Princess,  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  her  talents  and  character,  ili. 

p.  509 
SSophia,  description  of,  iv.  p.  11 
$outh  sea  company,  i  p.  276 
Spain,  description  of,  ii.  p.  427;  history  of,  u.  p.  445 ;  conquered  by  the 

Arabians,  il.  p  446 ;  revolts  against  France,  ii.  p.  498 ;  revolts  against 

Buonaparte,  i.  p.  358 
SI>antards  under  General  CasUnos,  Cuesta,  &c. ;  gain  several  victories 

over  the  French,  ii.  p.  500,  &c. 
Spanish  empire  in  North  Americai  v.  p.  410 
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Spice  Milmda.    8ee  Molnoets^  W,  p,  404 

Spinoia,  Marquis  de,  takes  Ostend^  ii.  p.  406^ 

Staffk  isle,  description  of,  ii.  p.  3r 

Stephen  king  of  England,  i.p  149 

Stirling,  description  of,  ii.  p.  22 

Stockholm,  description  of,  tii.  p.  411 

Stonehenge,  i.  p.  33 

Strasburgn,  description  of,  ii.  p.  178 

Rtruensee,  Danish  minister,  his  disgrace  And  death,  liL  p.  ^3^  Sigt. 

Stutgard,  desenption  of,  iii.  p.  dU6 

Suez,  ▼.  p.  163 

Sumatra  isle,  W.  p.  408 

Sunda  islands,  description  of,  ir.  p^  400,  &Ci 

Sunderland,  descHption  of,  I.  p.  53 

Surinam,  descriptron  of|  v.  p.  496 

Sttwarrow,  Russian  General,  with  the  Austriuit,  expels  the  FfMieh  fii«>m 

Italy,  ii.  p.  332;  it  defeated  by  Massena,  and  retreats  into  Genmnft 

ibid. 
Sweden,  description  of.  Hi.  p.  404 ;  hiitory  of*  iti.  p.  416 
Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  invades  England ;  see  Danes,  i.  p.  123 
Switzerland,  description  of»  UL  p.  146  ;  history  of,  iii.  p.  156 


Tabor,  mount,  iv.  p.  97 

Tagus  river,  ii.  p.  429 

Tarurs  conquer  China,  iv.  p.  294 

Tartarian  ruins  and  curiosities,  iv.  p.  228,  &c. 

Tartary,  Chinese,  description,  iv.  p.  316 

Tartafy,  Independent,  deseription  of,  ir.  p^  333  s  histofy  «f,  hr.  p.  339 

Tauriz,  description  oft  v.  p.  80. 

Taurus,  mount,  tv.  p.  95  < 

Tay  river,  II.  p.  6 

Templars,  knights,  abolished,  if.  p.  351 

Tenedos.  isle,  iv.  p.  126 

Tcnerim,  islam!  and  peak,  <v.  ^.266 

Tentyra,  temple  of,  v.  p.  148 

Terra  del  fueg^,  t.  p.  461 

Thames  river,  i.  p.  12 

Thebes,  ruins  of,  v.  p.  148,  &c. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  his  prosperous  reign,  iii.  p.  193;  his  fatal  divu 
sion  of  the  Roman  em{irr6  bitweeh  hia  two  sons  Aieadifta  and  Hono- 
rius,  iii.  p.  122 

Tlilbet,  description  of,  iv.  p.  324  ^ 

Thoulouse,  description  of,  ii.  p.  177 

Thuilleries,  palace  of,  assaulted  hr  the  Parisian  mob,  IL  pb  3H 

Tigris  river,  description  of,  iv.  p.  98 

Tilsit,  peace  of,  ii.  p.  338 

Tippoo  Saib,  his  wars  with  the  English,  r.  p.  539  &c. ;  bia  death  and  char- 
acter, V.  p.  56 

Tobolsk,  description  of,  iv.  p.  233 

Tocat,  description  of,  iv.  p.  119 

Toledo,  description  of,  ii.  p.  442 

Tombuctoo,  v.  p.  27r 

Tongataboo,  or  North  Amsterdam  laland,  ir.  p.  426 

Tonquin,  iv.  p.  346 


i 


Toulon,  ii.  p.  181 ;  fturrendered  to  the  English  ud  Sp«m«ds/ii;  p.  390 1 

retaken  by  the  republicans,  ii.  p.  322 
Towton,  battle  of,  i.  p.  207 
Trafal^r,  battle  of,  i.  p.  336 
Trebisond,  iv.  p.  121 
Trent,  council  of,  tiL  p.  279  and  p.  285 
Trieste,  description  of,  iii.  p.  181 
Troade,  or  plain  of  Troy,  iv.  p.  108 
Trois  Rivieres,  v.  p.  383 
Tschinghis,  or  Ghingis,  Khan  forms  the  Mongalian  empire.  It.  p.  243  i 

his  conquests,  ibid. 
Tunis,  description  of,  v.  p.  222 

Turkey,  European,  description  of,  iv.  p.  3  t  history  of,  iv.  p.  20 
Turkey,  Asiatic,  description  of,  iv.  p.  94 ;  history  of,  iv.  p.  127 
Turks,  history  of,  p.  49,  &c. ;  their  empire  in  Asia  twice  established  and 

dissolved,  iv.  p.  52  ;  found  their  modem  empire,  iv.  p.  52  i  pass  into 

Europe,  iv.  p.  53  ;  capture  Constantinople,  iv.  p.  65 
Tuscany  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  ii.  p.  338 
Tyre,  ancient,  commerce  o(  iv,  p.  156 1  taken  by  l^ebucbadneizar, 

iv.  p.  157 

u 

Ummerapoora,  description  of,  iv.  p.  369 

Utrecht,  description  of,  ii.  p.  395  ;  peace  of,  i.  p.  274 


Valenciennes,  description  of,  ii.  p.  178 

Valens,  emperor  of  the  east  permits  the  Goths  to  settle  ia  the  empire, 
and  falls  in  battle  against  them,  iii.  p.  121 

Valencia,  ii.  p.  441 ;  commons  of,  revolt,  ii.  p.  473 

Valetta,  La,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  im- 
mortalizes his  name  by  his  defence  of  Matta*  iv.  pw.71 

Valladolid,  ii.  p.  443 

Vassillievitch,  Ivan  I.  liberates  Russia  from  the  Tartar  yoke,  iii.  pw  493 » 
subdues  No vogorod,  iii.  p.  495        ^ 

Vassillievitch,  Ivan  II.  the  Terrible,  ozar  of  Russia,  his  auceessts  and 
cruelty,  iii.  p.  496,  Sec. 

Venice,  description  of,  iii.  p«  S7 

Vesuvius,  mount,  iii.  p.  38 

Vienna,  description  of,  iii.  p.  175 1  beaieged  by  the  Turks,  iii.  p.  311 » 
relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  ibid« 

Vimiera,  battle  of,  i.  p.  360 

Vinegar  Hill,  battle  of,  ii.  p.  132 

Vishnei  Voloshok,  ^at  canal  of,  iii.  p.  452 

Vladimir,  first  Chnstian  monarch  of  Russia,  iii.  p.  480 

Volga  river,  iii.  p.  451 

W 

Wales,  New  North  and  South,  r.  p.  402 

Wales,  scenery  of,  i.  p.  32 

Wallace,  William,  the  Scottish  patriot,  his  exploits,  ii.  p.  52 ;  his  tragi- 
cal fate,  ii.  p.  55 

Warsaw,  description  of,  iii.  p.  196 ;  dreadful  massacre  of  its  inhabltanU 
by  the  Russians,  iii.  p.  550 
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Washingtim  oity,  defcsipticxi  of,  ▼•  p.  336 

Waterford,  description  of,  ii.  p.  113 

Well^ley,  General,  goe»  to  Portugal,  L  p.  359 ;  defeats  the  French  at 

Vimiera,  i.  p.  360 
Wcscr,  river,  iii.  p  202 
West  India  islands,  description  of,  y.  p.  60$,  &c.  s  general  ohserrattons 

on,  r.  p.  512,  &c. 
Weatphalia  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Buonaparte,  ii.  p«  333 
Westphalia,  treaty  of,  iii.  p.  305 
Whitby,  description  of,  i.  p.  64 
Whitehaven,  description  of.  i.  p.  62 

Whitelocke,  General,  his  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  i.  p.  354,  Sic. 
Wight,  isle  of,  description  of,  u  p.  77 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  conquers  England,  i.  p.  131 :  his  tyranny, 

i.  p.  143,  8cc. ;  his  revenues,  i.  p.  146 
William  Rufus,  bis  reign  and  death,  i.  p.  147 
William  III.  kmg  of  England,  i.  p.  268 
William,  king  ofScotland,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  pays  lOOyOOO/. 

for  his  ransom,  ii.  p.  42  ;  remarks  on  that  subject,  ii.  p.  43 
Wines,  price  of,  in  England,  Up.  227 
Wolfe,  General,  slain  at  Qiiebeck,i.  p.  286. 


Xenophon,  bis  celebrated  retreat  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  v.  p.  $& 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  his  invasion  of  Greece,  v.  p.  89,  &c  i  his  iro* 

mense  armament,  ▼.  p.  90;  his  total  defeat,  ▼.  p.  92  ^  destroys  the 

Grrek  temples,  v.  p.  94;  is  assassinated,  ibid. 
Ximenes^  Cardinal,  his  aagacio«s  admLnistration,  ii.  p.  464;  his  chahic* 

tcr,  ii,  p.  468u 


VnniHtehoo  and  SoU-tolioo,  Chinese  dties,  their  coamerce  in  huyi^g  and 

selling  women,  iv.  p.  284 
Yenissey,  river,  iv.  p.  218 
Vork,  New,  V.  p,  336 
Tuen-min^yuen  in  China,  gardens,  &c.  it.  p.  287' 

E 

2e1and,  !N'eU',  description  of,  iv.'p.  420,  &c, 

Zenobis,  queen  of  Palmyra,  iv.  p.  106. 

ZePchaitser  2ee,  a  curious  lake'iRGamiola,  iii.  p.  173 

Zomasier,v.  p.ll8 

Zuyder  Zee,  original  f^rpationof^  ii.  p.  401,  &c. 

Zurich/ description  of,  iii.  p.  155. 


T.  B.  WAIT  ANI>  CO.  BOSTON, 

WILL  PUBLISH   Iir   A   FEW   WEEKS,  »RICE  ONE  ]>OLLAR 
IN   BOARDS, 


PRACTICE  OF  TRUE  DEVOTION. 

IN  RBLATKXN  TO  THE  END  AS  WELL  AS  THS  MEANS  OF  RELIGION ; 
WITH  AN  OFFICE   FOR  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION. 


Omt  pmee  have  they  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothfaig  shall  ofl&nd  Uiem.    Psal.  cxjx.  I^f . 
Dum  btsaiam  quiertint  vitam,  heatam  agunt ;  el  diun  adhuc  ambiuui,  j;iin  c'tiiif<<'quiiiitHr. 

S.  E(M.ht  r. 


BY  ROBERT  NELSON,  ESQUIRE. 

FROM   THE   TWENTIETH    EDITION. 
TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED....THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AUYUOR. 

EXTRACT    FROM   THE    AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

The  pnpseRt  diTided  state  of  Christianity,  is  so  melancholj  a 
cotisideration  to  all  pious  and  good  men,  who  thoroughly  ap- 
prehend the  dreadful  consequences  of  it;  that  they  do  not  more 
frequently  lament,  than  they  do  most  fervently  beg  of  God,  a 
gorereigs  remedy  for  those  unhappy  divisions  that  prevail  in  the 
world  ;  ^nd  labour  as  earnestly  in  their  several  statioos  to  sug- 
gest such  methods  as  may  prove  most  effectual  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  faith  ;  and  may  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  re- 
concile the  minds  of  men  to  one  another. 

It  is  but  too  manifest,  that  among  the  many  visible  ill  effects 
of  parties,  we  may  reasonably  reckon,  as  a  very  considerable 
one,  the  great  decay  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  devotion ;  for  while 
men  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  their  aeveral  schemes,  and  pur- 
sue them  with  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  the  bent  of  their 
affections  ;  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of  reKgion  is  apt  to 
evaporate;  and  ^^ charity,  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all 
Tirtues,  without  which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted  dead  before 
God,"  is  but  too  frequently  made  a  sacrifice  to  those  differences 
that  divide  us. 

In  order  therefore  to  give  some  stop  to  this  growing  evil,the 
following  method  of  devotion  is  recommended  to  the  constant 
practice  of  all  such  Christians,  who  are  not  willing  to  content 
themselves  with  only  a  form  of  godliness ;  and  who  are  not  de- 
sirous to  be  found  among  the  number  of  those  that  go  such  a 


sauntering  pace  towards  hearen,  as  if  tliej  were  indifferent  whe- 
ther they  arrived  or  not  at  those  mansions  of  bliss  ;  the  design 
whereof  is  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  great  duties  of  religion,  and 
to  give  them  hints  how  to  exercise  the  same  in  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  ;  and  moreover  to  press  them  to  a  frequent 
and  serious  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  with  that  aim  and  pui^ 
pose,  that  they  may  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their 
minds. 


WILLIAM  WELLS  AND  THOMAS  B.  WAIT  AND  CO....B08TOir,  BAT2 
COMMEHCED  THE  REPUBLICATION  OF 

THE  GHEISTiAN  OBSERYER. 

JL  HE  Christian  Observer,  a  Religions  periodical  work,  pub- 
lished in  London  every  month,  was  begun  with  the  year  1801. 
From  its  first  appearance  it  has  been  rising  in  estimation  and 
value,  and  is  at  present  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  works 
of  the  kind  in  England,  but  has  acquired  a  very  high  reputation 
and  no  inconsiderable  circulation  in  the  United  States.   . 

It  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  church  of  England.  There 
is  however  Utile  in  it  which  applies  peculiarly  to  christians  of 
that  communion,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  both  by 
the  various  sects  of  dissenters  in  England,  and  by  the  congre. 
gational  and  presbyterian  clergy  in  the  United  States,  is  a  snf. 
llcicnt  proof  of  the  candour  of  its  principles  and  of  the  excel. 
lence  of  its  execution. 

The  republication  of  the  Christian  Observer  commenced 
with  the  Volume  for  the  year  181 1. 

Each  monthly  number,  on  the  average,  consists  of  72  pages 
of  letter  press,  with  a  close  type.  A  supplementary  nuAiber  is 
added  at  the  close  of  each  year  ;  the  whole  forming  one  very 
large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages. 

The  price  of  each  regular  number  is  37^  cents,  and  of  the 
supplementary  number,  20  cents,  stitched  in  a  neat  blue  coverj 
i— Payable  every  sixth  months. 

MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

THOMAS   B.    WAIT   AND   CO.  NO.  9   DORSET'S   LANE,    BOSTON, 

XX AVE  published  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  work,  enti. 
tied  ^^  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
the  collateral  branches  of  Science,"— conducted  by  a  number  of 
physicians'.  This  work  will  be  published  quarterly.  Price  to 
subscribers  two  dollars  per  annum. 
February,  1812. 
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